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INTRODUCTORY. 


.The  Department  of  Geology  was  primarily  inBtituted  to  determine  the 
location  and  extent  of  thoee  natural  resources  of  the  State  whiuh  are  of 
economic  importance,  and  to  make  known  to  the  world  at  lai^  the  lead- 
ing facts  concerning  their  accesubility  and  value  for  commercial,  agri> 
cultural  or  manutacturing  purposes.  A  secondary  duty  which  hlla  to 
the  Department  is  the  gathering  and  diese initiating  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge '  concerning  the  origin  or  formation  of  such  resources,  and  the 
publishing  of  descriptions  of  such  fossils  and  objects  of  natural  history 
as  are  found  to  accompany  them,  or  as  are  of  general  scientific  interest. 

Such  information  is  presented  to  the  public  in  annual  reports  issued 
by  the  chief  or  director  of  the  Department.  Five  thousand  copies  of 
ibese  reports  are  printed  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  those  persons 
who  are  especially  interested  in  promoting  the  material  development  of 
the  State,  or  who  are  seeking  locations  for  the  inveatment  of  capital. 
The  present  volume  is  the  twentieth  in  the  series  of  reports  so  ssued, 
■and  gives  the  general  results  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  calendar  year,  1895. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  of  any  other 
restricted  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  may  be  classified  into  two  great 
groups.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  those  forms  of  matter  which  hare 
stored  within  themselvea  potential  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  which 
may  be  set  free  by  combustion  and  then  he  controlled  by  some  device 
-of  man  and  used  by  him  to  perform  work.  Such  natural  resources 
are  called  fueU,  the  most  important  of  which,  as  found  in  Indiana,  are 
Coal,  Natukal  Gas  aod  Petroleum. 

The  second  group  of  natural  resources  consists  of  those  forms  of  mat- 
ter which  are  devoid  of  any  kind  of  stored  energy  which  may  be  set 
free  by  combustion,  but  which  are  themselves  used  by  man  for  varied 
jind  important  purposes.  The  mtMt  valuable  members  of  this  group 
found  in  the  State  are  SoiLa,  Buildiso  Stones  and  Clays.  Other 
and  less  important  members  are  sands,  iron  ores,  marls,  etc. 

Taking  up  separately  these  difierent  resources,  let  us  briefly  notice,  in 
this  introductory  part  of  the  report,  their  general  distribution,  abundance 
«nd  value.  i 
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THE  NATUBAL  FUELS   OF  THE  STATE. 

The  fuels  of  the  State,  Coal,  Natural  Gae  and  Petroleum,  are  valuable 
only  for  the  etored  energy  which  tbej  contain.  Energy  and  matter  are 
the  two  things  which  comprJee  the  Universe.  Matter  ie  anything  which 
occupies  space,  as  stone,  water,  gas.  Energy  is  that  which  produces, 
changea  or  destroys  motion  in  matter.  In  other  worda,  it  is  the  power 
of  doing  work.  Energy  exists  in  a  number  of  dlfierent  forms,  aa  heat, 
light,  electricity,  gravitation,  etc. 

Since  the  year  1800,  man  has  studied  more  closely  than  ever  before 
both  matt«r  and  energy,  and  as  a  result  has  made  many  important  dis- 
coveries concerning  them.  The  two  greatest  of  these  discoveries — which 
more  than  anything  else  will  make  the  nineteenth  century  famous- 
throughout  all  time — are  embraced  in  those  grand  natural  laws  known 
as  the  "Law  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,"  and  its  correlative, 
"The  Law. of  the  Conservation  and  Correlation  of  Energy." 

The  first  of  these  laws  merely  assertB  that  "Matter  can  not  be  created, 
can  not  be  deetroyed;"  that  the  same  amount,  the  same  number  of  tnus, 
pounds,  ounces,  yea,  even  grains,  exists  in  the  universe  to-day  as  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  time.  If  the  reader  can  bring  himself  to  understand 
this  great  law  and  alt  that  it  embodies ;  to  feel  and  know  that  every  par- 
ticle of  soil,  clay,  stone  or  coal  on,  or  in  the  earth  has  been  formed  from 
mattel'  already  in  existence ;  that  every  living  plant  or  animal  is  made 
up  of  matter  which  has  existed  for  thousands,  aye,  millions  of  years,  and 
which  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  structure  of  previously 
existing  animals  and  plants,  he  will  have  gotten  the  main  idea  of  this 
law,  and  be  better  able  to  understand  many  of  the  statements  in  the 
p^es  which  are  to  follow. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy  asserts,  "Tkat 
energy,  Wee  matter,  can  wit  be  created,  can  not  be  deghvyed,  but  that  one  farm 
can  be  changed  into  any  other  form."  In  speaking  of  the  natural  fuels  of 
the  State,  it  is  this  law  which  we  must  ever  hear  in  mind,  as  stored  in 
these  fuels  is  found  the  heat  or  energy  which  will  drive  the  engines  and 
turn  the  wheels  for  future  generations.  Man  con  invent  no  new  forma 
of  energy,  nor  can  he  produce  a  single  iota  of  energy.  He  can  only  de- 
vise machines  for  transmuting  or  changing  forms  already  existing  into 
other  and  more  available  forms. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  came  this  heat  to  be  stored  in 
the  coal  and  other  fuels?  This  question  brings  up  another  great  truth 
which  has  become  fully  understood  only  in  recent  years,  namely,  that 
the  nm  is  the  source  of  all  the  energy  vaed  in  performing  the  work  of  the  world. 
From  the  sun  comes  heat  and  light  which  fall  upon  the  gross  and  grwn 
and  trees  of  the  earth  and  furnish  the  power  or  force  necessary  for  their 
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{growth.  The  plaDta  use  the  beat  and  light  to  assimilate  their  food  and 
promote  their  powers  of  vegetation,  and  at  the  same  time  they  store  up 
these  forms  of  energy  within  their  cells.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
1,000  calories  (beat  units^  of  heat  are  used  in  producing  an  ear  of  corn. 
When  the  ear  is  mature,  that  amount  of  heat,  no  more,  no  less,  is  stored 
Up  within  its  cells.  This  heat  can  be  made  available  to  perform  work 
for  man  in  two  ways.  First,  by  burning  the  corn  in  a  furnace,  when 
the  heat  will  be  freed  and  can  be  used  to  generate  st«am  which  in  turn 
-will  cause  wheels  to  revolve.  Second,  by  feeding  the  ear  of  com  to  a 
horse,  in  whose  body  the  heat  will  be  changed  into  muscular  energy 
which  can  be  exerted  in  turning  wheels  or  in  pulling  loads.  Or  man 
himself  can  eat  the  corn,  and  the  heat  which  is  stored  up  in  it  will  in  his 
body  be  changed  into  muscular  and  mental  energy.  Thus  the  muscular 
force  with  which  these  words  are  written  and  the  mental  energy  necessary 
to  evolve  the  thoughts  which  they  comprise,  can  be  traced  directly  back 
to  the  sun's  heat,  which  somewhere,  in  days  gone  by,  fell  upon  and  waa 
stored  up  by  plants,  which  directly  or  indirectly  have  formed  the  recent 
food  of  the  writer.  In  other  words  we  move  muscles  and  think  thoughts 
with  the  energy  derived  from  sunlight. 

The  lalling  waters  pulled  by  the  force  of  gravitation  down  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  on  their  way  doing  work  for  man  by  turning  the  wheels 
of  many  forms  of  machinery,  were  raised  from  the  ocean  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  while  the  winds  which  bore  those  waters  to  the  higher  levels  of 
the  land  also  owe  their  power  of  movement  to  the  unequal  beating  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  sun's  rays.  Every  ounce  of  steam  and  every  current 
of  electricity  utilized  by  man  is  derived  from  or  produced  by  the  sun's 
lieat  stored  in  some  kiad  of  fuel. 

Plants  alone  have  the  power  of  thus  storing  up  the  energy  of  the  sun's 
light  and  heat.  Animals  are  wholly  lacking  in  this  power,  and  can  only 
utilize  the  energy  so  stored  by  plants.  This  fact  has  been  well  portrayed 
by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  in  the  following  words : 

"The  remarkable  office  of  the  vegetable' cell  is  thus  brought  to  light. 
It  is  a  storer  of  power,  a  reservoir  of  force.  It  mediates  between  the 
sun,  the  great  fountain  of  energy,  and  the  animal  life  of  the  world. 
The  animal  can  use  no  power  that  has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly 
stored  in  the  vegetable  cell.  This  storage  is  forever  going  on.  Of  the 
vast  floods  of  energy  that  stream  forth  from  the  great  center  of  our  sys- 
tem, an  insignificant  fraction  is  caught  by  the  earth  as  it  revolves  in  its 
orbit  Of  the  little  fraction  that  the  earth  arrests,  an  equally  insignif- 
icant part  is  used  directly  in  plant  growth.  But  the  entire  productive 
force  of  the  living  world  turns  on  this  insignificant  fraction  of  an  insig* 
niflcant  fraction." 

Bearing  in  mind  this  great  truth,  we  can  better  understand  how  in 
Ages  past  the  sun's  light  and  heat  were  locked  up  in  the  cells  of  those 
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plants  which  flourished  in  the  swamps  of  the  old  carboniferous  age.  For 
thousBDds  of  years  it  accumulated  within  their  sterna  and  leaves  and 
spores,  and  when,  by  the  processes  of  nature,  the  plants  were  changed 
into  coal  it  still  remained,  a  most  valuable  heritage  for  future  man. 

In  the  same  way  the  heat  stored  up  in  the  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
of  the  Trenton  rocks  came  from  the  sun  aud  was  stored  in  the  cells  of 
those  countless  smaller  forms  of  plants  which  grew  on  the  margins  or  in 
the  waters  of  the  ancient  Rilurian  seas.  Animals  used  these  plants  for 
food,  and  so  received  the  heat,  and  when  they  died,  by  a  process  of  de- 
structive distillation,  the  carbonaceous  matter  within  their  bodies  waa 
changed  with  its  imprisoned  heat  into  the  gas  and  oil  now  so  valuable 
as  fuels. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  in  treating  of  these  natural 
fuels  is  that  they  are  not  being  formed  in  our  State  to-day.  No  coal,  no- 
gas,  no  oil,  is  being  made  in  Indiana  by  nature's  processes,  either  in  th& 
bowels  of  the  earth  or  above  it.  Our  present  supply  of  each  will  never 
increase,  but  ever  diminish.  It  ia  a  great  reservoir  or  deposit  of  reserve 
force  upon  which  the  people  of  the  present  generation  are  daily  drawing 
without  adding  thereto.  Like  a  bank  account  under  the  same  conditions 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will  become  exhausted. 

Coal. — Seven  thousand  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  is  underlaid  with  coal.  This  area  is  found  in  the  west- 
em  and  south-western  part  of  the  State,  and  ranges  from  ten  to  sixty 
miles  in  width.  It  extenda  from  Warren  County  southward  150  miles 
to  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  widest  in  extent,  stretching  across  the 
counties  of  Vanderburgh,  Warrick,  Spencer,  and  part  of  Perry.  Work- 
able veins  are  found  in  nineteen  counties  in  the  area  mentioned  and  thin 
outcrops  occur  in  three  additional  ones.  At  least  seven  distinct  veias  of 
workable  thickness  occur  in  the  State.  These  vary  from  three  to  eleven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  aggregate  in  a  few  places  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  feet.  The  area  of  greatest  development  of  the  seams  is 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Clay,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Daviess  and  Pike ; 
though  Parke,  Vermillion,  Vigo,  Owen,  Warrick  and  Spencer  rank  as 
close  seconds. 

The  coals  of  the  State  are  of  two  varieties,  which  in  places  merge 
into  one  another.  These  are  the  non-caking  or  block  coal  and  the  caking 
or  bituminous  coal.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fuels  found 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  laminated  structure  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  bedding  lines  it  split*  readily  into  thin  sheets,  but  breaks  with 
difficulty  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  can  be  mined  in  blocks  as  large 
as  it  is  convenient  to  handle,  whence  its  common  name  of  "  block  coal." 
It  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  and  when  burning  it 
does  not  swell  out  nor  does  it  form  a  cake  by  running  together.     It 
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fleavee  no  clinkers,  the  only  reeidne  after  combiution  being  a  email  quan- 
tity of  white  aihes.  Ordinary  bituminuua  coals  have  to  have  their  vola- 
tile coDotitnenta  driven  off  and  be  changed  into  coke  before  they  can  be 
utilized  in  the  making  of  iron  products.  The  aulphar  which  Uiey  con- 
tain, if  allowed  to  remain,  would  destroy  the  tenacity  and  malleability 
-of  the  iron.  Their  tendency  to  cake  or  become  packed  under  the  weight 
of  the  overlying  mass  in  the  blast  furnace  prevents  the  free  passage  of 
the  heat  through  all  portions  of  the  molten  iron.  The  block  coal,  on 
-account  of  its  freedom  from  sulphur  and  pbosphorue  and  its  non-caking 
properties,  can  be  used  without  cokiag  and  thus  becomes  a  most  valuable 
'Aiel  for  the  blast  furnace  and  the  cupola  of  the  iron  founder. 

For  steam  and  household  purposes  it  likewise  has  an  unrivaled  reputa- 
tion. It  burns  under  boilers  with  a  uniform  blaze  that  spreads  evenly 
over  the  exposed  surface,  thus  securing  a  more  uniform  expansion  of  the 
'boiler  plates.  Its  lack  of  sulphur  also  causes  it  to  have  but  little  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  boilers,  grates  or  fire  boxes.  In  household  grates 
it  burns  with  a  bright,  cheerful  blaze  like  hickory  wood,  making  a  very 
hot  fire,  which  for  comfort  and  economy  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  fuel 
except  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas. 

The  block  coal  area  lies  mainly  in  Clay,  western  Owen  and  southeast- 
-ern  Parke  counties,  though  small  deposits  are  found  in  other  sections.  A 
nomber  of  analyses  of  block  coal  from  Clay  County  were  made  by  Dr. 
-O.  M.  Levette  for  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  published  in  1869 
■and  1870.     The  average  of  ten  of  these  is  given  as  follows : 

Fixed  carbon 66.83 

Ash 1.66 

Solid  or  coke  prodncing  matter 58.49 

Gas 36-50 

Water 6,00 

VolfttUe 11.60 

The  following  table  shows  also  the  average  of  the  same  ten  in  regard 
:to  the  points  mentioned : 

Specific  gravity 1.234 

Pounds,  weight  of  one  cubic  foot 77.16 

•Units  of  heat 7983.00 

•Steam  value 1481.00 

The  bituminous  or  non-caking  coals  found  in  Indiana  vary  much  in 
-parity  and  character,  but  their  average  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
-of  those  found  in  any  other  State.     They  are  far  more  abundant  than 

*'nie"iiult^  of  belt"  ehow  the  oamber  of  poands  of  water  th&t  ens  pound  of  twal  irUI 
^aiie  tiota  39°  to  10°  F.  The  "steam  Talue"  ehowa  the  aamber  of  cilloni  of  water  that  one 
ton  of  coal  will  rain  from  100°  F.  to  iteam,  at  atmoipherio  ptoBiura.  Thaae  ci 
-were  made  bj  Dr.  Lerette  and  pablJBhed  in  the  Report  of  the  fieoloiieat  Surrar  for 
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the  block  coaU,  occupying  an  area  of  almoet  6,500  square  miles.  Four 
workable  eeame  are  kuowu,  the  mazimum  aggregate  thickneas  of  which 
is  20  feet,  and  the  average  aggregate  tbickues?,  over  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  district,  11  feet. 

The  average  an^ysie  of  ten  of  these  coab,  from  Vigo,  Daviess,  Knox» 
Pike,  Greene  and  Sullivan  counties,  is  aa  follows : 

Fixed  carbon 53.89- 

Ash 8.00 

Solid  or  coke-producing  matter 66.89 

Gas 38.67 

Water 4.4 

Volatile 43.0T , 

The  average  of  the  other  more  important  pointa  is  as  follows : 

Specific  gravity 1.265 

Ponnda,  weight  of  one  cubic  foot. 77.85 

Unite  of  heat 8003.00 

Steam  Talue 1471.00 

Comparing  with  these  figures  the  foUowitig  averages  of  four  samples 
of  Pittsburgh  coal,  aa  given  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Oeol.  Survey: 

Filed  carbon 69.46 

Ash 5.45 

Solid  or  coke-producing  matter 64.91 

Gm 32.57 

Water 1.06 

Volatile 33.63 

,     Unit*  of  heat 7826,00 

bteam  valne 1461.00 

it  will  be  feen  that  the  average  Indiana  bituminous  coal  is  slightly  supe- 
rior to  the  average  Pittsburgh  coal  in  heat  and  ateam-producing  power. 

The  Indiana  coal  fields  are  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  development, 
yet  last  year,  according  to  careful  statistics  gathered  by  the  State  Hiue 
Inspector,  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  and  published  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  4,202,084  tons  were  mined  from  them.  It  has  been  computed 
that  a  ton  of  good  coal  used  in  a  good  engine  will  perform  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  1,300  horses  in  a  day  of  ten  hnura.  The  amount 
mined  in  Indiana  last  year  had,  therefore,  stored  up  within  it  and  capa- 
ble of  utilization,  power  or  energy  equal  to  that  exerted  by  14,966,325 
horses  working  10  hours  a  day  for  an  entire  year. 

The  human  mind  can  not  conceive  tbe  vast  amount  of  energy  at  pres- 
ent locked  up  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  State,  nor  place  anything  like  an, 
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accurate  value  upon  it.  The  richest  men  of  the  nation  to-day  are  those 
-who  have  utilized  the  stored  energy  found  in  coal  in  years  gone  by, 
who  have  bought  this  energy  by  the  ton  at  low  prices,  and  either  sold  it 
in  the  form  of  manufuctured  articles  at  many  fold  its  coat  price,  or  used 
it  in  transporting,  for  hire,  man  and  his  products  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe. 

But  little  has  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Geology  since  187S, 
towards  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  State.  Between  1869 
and  1878,  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  then  State  Geologist,  issued  seven  reports 
which  dealt  largely  with  the  facts  concemiug  tbem,  and  in  which  their 
area  was  fkirly  circumscribed,  but  no  complete  survey  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  was  ever  attempted. 

Bince  1878  thousands  of  bores  have  been  put  down  to  prove  th«  pres- 
■ence  of  coal  in  workable  quantities,  and  hundreds  of  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  the  veins  which  were  close  to  railways  .  Much  information  has 
thus  become  available  concerning  the  area  covered  by  each  seam,  which, 
if  properly  gathered,  could  be  used  in  the  proper  correlation  of  the  seams 
in  isolated  areas. 

Letters  are  constantly  being  received  at  the  office  of  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, asking  for  information  concerning  portions  of  the  coal  fields  in  which 
operations  have  been  recently  begun.  To  these  no  definite  answers  can 
be  given,  because  no  accurate  survey  has  been  made  of  such  areas  The 
time  has  come  when  an  accurate  survey  of  the  entire  field  is  imperatively 
demanded,  for  the  coal  area  of  the  State  is  bound  to  become  its  greateet 
manufacturing  area.  The  cost  of  such  survey,  if  conducted  in  a  proper 
and  thorough  manner,  has  been  carefully  computed  and  found  to  be  not 
less  than  $^10,000  per  year  for  two  years.  Other  States  with  much  smaller 
coal  areas  have  given  from  120,000  to  $50,000  per  year  for  four  to  six 
years.  The  last  Legislature  was  asked  to  appropriate  $8,000  per  year  for 
conducting  a  coal  survey.  It  gave,  instead,  $-^,800  for  carrying  on  the 
entire  work  of  the  Department  and  State  Museum.  This  sum  became 
avulable  in  November,  1895,  and  in  March,  1896,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Department  to  begin  a  survey  of  the  coal  area,  and  to 
carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  small  sum  ap- 
propriated will  permit. 

The  report  of  tba  State  Mine  Inspector,  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  for  the 
year  1895,  is  unusually  full  and  complete.  It  shows  that  664,851  more 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1895  than  in  1891  Nearly  8,000  men  are 
employed  in  the  mines  operating  more  than  ten  men,  and  if  to  these  the 
number  employed  in  the  smaller  mines  be  added,  the  total  number  will 
reach  nearly  10,000. 

A  number  of  statistical  tables  are  given,  which  are  diSerent  from  any 
that  have  appeared  in  previous  reports. 
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Mr.  Fisher  has  viaited  maDf  of  the  mines  twice,  or  even  three  timeSr 
and  has  seen  to  it  that  all  things  needed  to  insure,  in  the  fullest  degree, 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  men  employed  therein  were  provided  by 
the  operators. 

Pbtboledm. — Within  the  past  two  years  the  production  of  petroleum 
has  attained  enormous  proportions  in  Indiana.  The  area  in  which  the 
oil  is  found  has  steadily  increased,  and  to-day  comprisea  parts  of  Adams, 
Wells,  Huntington,  Grant,  Blackford,  Jay,  Randolph  and  Delaware 
counties.  In  addition,  a  few  flowing  wells  are  in  operation  in  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  but  repeated  drilling  has  failed  to  locate  any  extensive  field 
in  Vigo  County. 

During  the  year  1895,  2,711  new  oil  wells  were  completed  in  the  Stat«. 
Of  these  764  were  dry.  The  aggregate  initial  output  of  the  productive 
wells  finished  during  the  year  was  46,342  barrels  daily.  If  this  initial 
output  had  kept  up  for  a  year,  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  enormous 
total  of  16,914,830  barrels.  But,  as  noted  below,  the  spouting  of  an  oil 
well  soon  ceases,  and  the  average  output  is  thereby  rapidly  diminished. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  Indiana  from  1889  to  1895,  inclusive : 

ProduetUn  of  Petnieum  in  Indiana,  frrnn  1889  to  1896. 


18»». 

1890. 

18S1. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

42  salons) 

ToUl  VBlue  »t  walls  of  all 
oilB   produced,  eicludinir 
Pip««e 

Vsliie  per  barrel 

tlD,S81 

63.496 
133,462 
10.511 

136.634 

154,787 

10.40 

mMS 

2,335,893 
KM 

3,688,666 

ii,T74aao 

KM 

|S,1(»W0- 
10.71' 

The  probabilidee  are  that  the  area  of  territory  productive  of  oil  will 
continue  slowly  to  spread  to  the  west  and  south  until  it  fioally  embraces 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  at  present  yielding  natural  gas.  This  baa 
been,  in  general,  the  history  of  other  gas  and  oil  fields,  and  there  is  no 
known  reason  why  the  one  of  Indiana  should  prove  an  exception.  The 
oil,  on  account  of  its  much  greater  specific  gravity,  underlies  the  gas  in 
the  area  where  the  two  are  found  together.  As  the  pressure  of  the  gaa 
gradually  decreases  on  account  of  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  oil  in  time  overcomes  that  of  the  gas,  and  a  spout- 
ing or  flowing  well  of  oil  results. 

How  much  oil  there  is  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  Indiana  is  a  question  that 
no  man  can  answer.  How  long  the  supply  will  last  depends  wholly  upon 
its  amount  and  the  average  daily  or  yearly  drain  therefrom.     Suffice  it 
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to  taj  that  the  eupply  u  limikd  and  vjiii  never  be  increated.  The  age  of  a 
productiye  oil  well  la  the  United  States  does  not  generallj  exceed  five 
years  and  ia  very  often  much  less.  A  spouting  oil  well  does  not  continne 
to  gush  forth  for  many  weaka  if  allowed  to  flow  freely.  It  soon  degen- 
erates into  a  flowing  well  and  then  into  a  pumping  well,  whose  produe- 
tioQ  dwindles  away  and  finally  ceases  to  be  remunerative,  so  that  unless 
new  wells  are  continually  being  developed  the  output  must  fall  off  and 
finally  cease  entirely.  However,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  supply  begin- 
ning to  fail  in  Indiana  for  some  years  to  come,  a»  it  has  as  yet  been 
drawn  upon  for  too  short  a  time.  True,  sonae  of  the  older  wells  have 
ceased  to  yield,  but  for  every  one  so  abandoned  a  dozen  productive  ones 
have  been  opened  up ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  total 
oU  area,  nhioh  can  only  be  circnmecribed  by  the  future  use  of  the  drill, 
is  fully  developed. 

Natukai.  Gab. — During  the  past  nine  years  natural  gas  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana  than  any 
other  two  resources  within  her  bounds.  Millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
have  been  invested  within  the  gas  field  and  thousands  of  people  have 
flocked  thereto  attracted  by  ready  employment  at  good  wages.  As  a 
consequence  both  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  area  In  which  gas  has 
been  found  have  increased  many  fold. 

Originally  that  area  embraced  part  of  or  all  ol  seventeen  counties  lying 
northeast  of  the  center  of  the  State  and  comprised  on  the  whole  about 
5,000  square  miles.  On  account  of  the  encroachment  of  salt  water  and 
petroleum,  this  area  has  become  gradually  reduced  until  to-day  the  main 
gas  field  contains  an  approximate  area  of  2,500  square  miles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  larger  than  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  average  initial  or  rock  pressure  of  the  entire  field  in  1889  waa  325 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  To-day,  according  to  careful  measurements 
made  during  the  past  season  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Leach,  the  State  Natural  Gas 
Supervisor,  it  is  230  pounds  to  the  square  inch  over  the  main  field. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one-half  of  the  supply  has  been  nearly  or  quite 
exhausted,  and  as  there  can  be  no  increase  of  it,  the  pressure  will  decrease 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  How  long  the  supply  will 
last  no  man  can  tell.  Too  many  varyiug  fkctore,  as  the  daily  amount 
necessarily  consumed  for  fuel  and  heat,  the  diflerent  pressnre*  at  which 
salt  water  and  petroleum  overcome  the  gas  pressure — and  more  than 
aught  else — the  future  percentage  of  waste,  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  such  a  queBtion.  If  the  waste  could  be  entirely  shut  ofi,  the  supply 
in  the  heart  of  the  field,  where  much  undeveloped  territory  has  been 
held  in  reserve,  would  probably  last  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  in 
cities  like  Indianapolis  and  Richmond,  which  receive  their  supply  through 
|npe  lines,  that  the  diminution  in  pressure  is  m<mt  noticeable ;  and  there 
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is  no  doubt  but  th&t  their  supply  will  become  completely  ezbivufited  acme 
time  before  that  of  the  citiee  which  lie  wholly  within  the  field.  For  tha 
main  foots  cooeeraiDg  the  present  condition  of  the  field  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Leach  &r  the  year  1895,  which  is  found  in 
another  part  of  the  present  volume.  No  report  for  1894  was  submitted 
to  me  by  the  former  inspector,  Mr.  E.  T.  J.  Jordan. 

RESOURCES  OTHEB  THAN  FUELS. 

Soils. — Indiana  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  State.  Her  soila  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  valuable  of  her  natural  resources.  More  people 
are  dependent  upon  them  for  a  livelihood  than  upon  all  the  rest  of  her 
resources  and  manufacturing  establishments  combined.  Ranking  in 
area  of  square  miles  but  thirty-fourth  among  the  forty-five  States  of  the 
Union,  the  census  of  1890  shows  that  she  stood  second  in  the  production 
of  wheat,^  seventh  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  eighth  iu  the  value  of 
her  live  stock. 

This  magnificent  showing  is  due  to  two  things:  first,  the  excellent, 
average  fertility  of  her  soils;  second,  the  high  degree  of  intelligence 
manifested  by  her  farming  population,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soils. 

In  the  production  of  any  cereal  nothing  new  is  created,  but  forms  of 
matter  already  existing  in  the  earth,  air  and  water  are  utilized  by  the 
growing  plant.  Taking  wheat,  for  example,  besides  the  carbon,  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen,  which  make  up  the  greater  bulk  of  the  straw  and  grain, 
and  which  are  abundant  enough  in  the  air  and  water,  potash,  nitrogen, 
-  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  lime,  sulphur,  chlorine  and  silicon  are  abso- 
lutely essential  constituents.  If  any  one  of  these  ia  lacking  in  the  soil, 
or  is  present  in  a  form  not  available  by  the  wheat  roots,  the  plants  will 
not  fiouriah  and  the  soil  will  be  worthless  for  wheat  production.  Such 
a  soil  may,  in  most  cases,  be  made  to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  by  adding 
to  it  the  constituent  which  is  lacking,  but  if  this  can  not  be  done  except 
at  a  prohibitory  cost,  or  one  at  which  more  fertile  ground  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  soil  may  be  regarded  as  "  worn  out"  or  barren. 

The  drift  soils,  which  cover  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  In- 
diana, derived,  as  they  were,  from  various  primary  and  igneous  rocks  in 
the  far  north — ground  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed  as  they  were  by  the 
onward  moving  force  of  a  mighty  glacier — are  usually  rich  in  all  the 
above  named  necessary  constituents  of  plant  food  and  do  not  require  a 
large  annual  outlay  for  artificial  fertilizers  as  do  the  soils  of  southern  In- 
diana, over  which  the  drifl  of  the  glacial  period  did  not  extend. 

While  the  methods  of  soil  cultivation  in  vogue  in  Indiana  are,  perhaps, 
above  the  average,   too  many  of  the  &rmers  of  the  State  never  stop  to 

*  IlliDois  wiu  fimt,  witb  37,389,000  bsaheln  ;  Indiana,  b  verr  cloaa  getond,  with  37.318,000 
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coneider  that  in  the  growth  of  a  crop  absolutely  nothing  is  created.  With 
no  knowledge  of  chemittry  thej  do  not  understand  that  the  tons  of  grain, 
straw  and  stalks,  which  their  fields  produce,  are  only  transformations  of 
materials  which  existed  in  other  forma  either  in  the  earth  or  air. 

Too  many  of  them  go  en  year  after  year,  taking  from  their  fields  all 
the  products,  grain,  straw,  and  ererything,  and  giving  nothing  back. 
They  do  not  realize  that  those  vast  freights  of  grain  and  meats  which  tax 
our  means  of  transportation  to  the  utmost,  are  great  streams  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  flowing  from  their  fields  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
this  continent,  and  to  the  marts  of  the  Old  World  never  to  return.  They 
never  think  of  that  law  of  compensation  which  aseerts  that  we  can  not 
supply  in  one  place  without  removing  from  another.  As  a  consequence 
their  lands  become,  after  a  time,  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  necesaary 
grain  constituents  and  therefore  comparatively  worthless.  Then  they 
allow  tho«e  lands  to  remain  idle  or  else  begin  to  buy  fertilizers  in  a  reck- 
less manner,  knowing  nothing  of  the  chemical  composition  of  that  which 
they  buy,  or  whether  it  contains  the  elements  of  plant  food  which  are 
lacking. 

Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  spent  for  fertilizers 
which  are  worthless  to  the  persons  buying  them,  because  they  do  not 
contain  the  constituents  needed ;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  left 
untilled,  or  are  tilled  at  aloes,  because  of  a  lack  of  a  certun  element  of 
fertility  which  is  unknown  to  the  owner  and  therefore  not  supplied  by 

Conetituting  as  they  do  the  most  valuable  of  our  natural  resources  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  study  of  the  origin,  distribution  and  constit- 
uents of  the  soils  of  the  State  falls  naturally  to  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy.  Many  facts  concerning  them  which  would  be  eminently  useful  to 
the  farmer  are  now  entirely  lacking,  and  can  be  gained  only  by  a  carefbl 
and  systematic  study  of  the  soils  in  .the  different  localities  of  the  State. 
Complete  analyses  of  soils  from  every  county,  showing  the  proportions 
of  phosphates,  nitrates  and  other  oeceMary  elements  of  vegetation,  should 
be  made.  From  them  the  farmer  could  determine  what  constituent  of 
his  soil,  if  any,  is  deficient,  and  could  supply  the  same  in  suitable  quanti* 
ties  and  in  an  available  form.  From  them,  also,  it  would  be  possible  to 
speciiy  the  localities  where  the  diflerent  staple  crops  could  be  most  ad- 
vantageously grown,  instead  of  compelling  the  farmers  to  learn  the 
peculiarities  of  their  lands  by  experiments  which  necessarily  consume 
time  and  exhaust  the  soil.  While  such  a  study  of  the  soils  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  large  annual  increase  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  State,  it  can  not  be  undertaken  until  the  Legislature  becomes  more 
generous  in  the  appropriation  allotted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geol<^. 
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BUILDINQ   BTOTTBB. 


LiHEeTOKEB. — No  State  in  the  Union  posBesBes  better  atone  for  build- 
ing purposes  than  Indiana.  The  oolitic  Umestone  from  Lawrence,  Mon- 
roe and  other  counties  has  long  been  noted  amoi^  architects  for  its 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  of  a  uiiifbrm  rich  gray  color  and  doM 
texture,  and  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  quarried,  sawed 
and  dressed  for  builders'  use  it  can  be  sold  with  profit  for  a  less  sum  per 
culnc  foot  than  any  other  stone  in  America. 

The  beet  grades  of  it  contain  97  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
ie  practically  indestructible  by  ordinary  atmospheric  influences.  It  con- 
tuns  of  iron  oxide  and  alumina,  two  of  the  most  damaging  constituents 
of  such  stone,  less  than  one  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a  remarkable  d^ree 
of  purity. 

The  average  crushing  strength  of  twelve  samples  of  tool  dressed  oolitio 
stone,  as  determined  by  Maj.-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore  for  the  Board  of  State 
House  Commissioners  in  1878,  was  7,867  pounds  par  square  inch,  while 
that  of  four  samples  of  sawed  oolitic  stone  was  12,675  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

The  best  deposits  of  the  oolitic  st^ne  are  found  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  extending  from  Oreencastle,  Putnam' County,  to  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  The  width  of  this  strip  variee 
from  three  to  ten  miles,  and  the  stone  throughout  its  iull  length  is  found 
very  close  to  the  surface. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Court  House  and  the  State  House  at  Indian- 
apolis from  this  stone  ite  use  for  public  and  private  buildings  has  steadily 
increafied,  especially  in  the  East  and  South.  A  number  of  the  private 
residences  of  the  richer  citjzens  of  Ifew  York  City  have  been  recently 
constructed  from  it,  while  ite  use  in. such  important  public  buildings  aa 
the  Custom  House  at  New  Orleans,  the  Auditorium  at  Chicago,  and 
many  court  houses  in  the  counties  of  adjoining  States  has  served  to  bring 
it  more  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  public.  During  the  year 
1895  the  quarries  in  operation  in  the  ooliUc  district  had  an  output  of 
more  than  16,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  most  of  which  was  shipped  to  points 
:iutside  of  Indiana. 

While  much  has  been  published  in  the  previous  reports  of  this  De- 
partment concerning  the  oolitic  limestone,  it  has  been  of  a  general 
nature,  and  no  careful  detailed  survey  of  the  limited  area  in  which  it  is 
found  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  my  intention  to  begin  such  a  survey  as 
soon  as  the  season  opens  in  1896,  and  to  have  prepared  an  accurate  map 
showing  the  exact  limits  of  the  more  valuable  deposits  found  therein. 

Besides  the  ooUtic  limestones  a  number  of  crystalline  limestones  or  ao- 
called  "Indiana  marbles"  are  found  in  the  State.     These  admit  of  a  fine 
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pcdigh  and  make  most  faandBome  maat«ls  and  otber  interior  decoratione ; 
-while  some  of  them  are  close  textured,  strong  and  durable  enough  to  be 
veil  fitted  for  masonry.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  depoeits  U 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  Fayette  CountT,  and  belongs  to  Hon.  J. 
IT.  Huston  of  ConnersTille.  Others  occur  on  Pipe  Cieek  in  Miami 
CVmnty,  and  at  English,  Crawford  County. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  limestones  largely  or  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  calcium  carbonate,  numerous  quarries  are  worked  in  the  State 
in  which  magnesium  carbonate  is  a  leading  constituent  of  the  stone. 
These  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  and 
belong  to  the  Silurian  formations.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  building  stones 
of  a  high  grade.  They  are  darker  than  the  oolitic  stone  and  more  apt  to 
-crumble  after  years  of  exposure,  as  they  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
iron  oxide.  The  magnesia  present  also  causes  them  to  blacken  and  dis- 
integrate more  or  less  readily,  especially  in  cities  where  the  atmosphere 
contains  large  amounts  of  sulphurous  fumes  derived  from  the  burning 
cf  soft  bituminous  eoals.  However,  much  of  the  magnesium  limestone 
-quarried  in  Indiana  will  compare  favorably  both  in  texture  and  durability 
-with  many  of  the  stones  used  for  building  purposes  in  other  States. 

Samimitones.— "The  Carboniferous  Sandstones  of  western  Indiana," 
is  the  title  of  an  extensive  paper  which  was  prepared  for  the  present  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  the  chief  assistant  to  the  State  Geologist. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  trained  geologist,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
-connected  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  and  prepared  the 
volume  on  the  building  stones  of  that  State.  He  is  a  specialist  in  that 
particular  subject,  and  his  report  on  the  sandstones  of  western  Indiana, 
-will  be  found  thorough,  accurate  and  valuable. 

He  spent  the  sesson  of  1895  in  the  field,  and  made  a  personal  investi- 
gatiou  of  the  leading  outcrops  and  worked  quarries  of  nandstone  in  the 
area  shown  on  the  two  map  sheets  accompanying  his  report.  The  Con- 
.glomerate  or  Millstone  Grit,  in  which  these  sandstone  mostly  occur,  is  a 
great  formation  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  State.  It 
is  wholly  useless  to  look  lor  coal  east  of  the  eastern  horizon  of  this  for- 
.mation. 

Mr.  Hopkins  found  that  in  a  number  of  localities  the  sandstones  com- 
prising the  so-called  Conglomerate  are  valuable  commercial  stones,  easily 
-worked  and  of  great  durability.  In  several  places,  notably  at  St.  An- 
>thony,  Dubois  County ;  Bloomfield,  Greene  County,  and  Portland  Mills, 
Parke  County,  the  stone  is  of  a  handsome  brown  color,  and  compares 
favorably  in  appearance  with  the  brown  sandstones  of  the  Lake  Superior 
legion  which  are  so  much  used  for  the  fronts  of  business  blocks  in  Chi- 
■cago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities  of  the  NorthwesL 

One  use  to  which  this  brown  sandstone  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  is  for 
■the  lintels  and  cornices  above  the  windows  and  doors  of  those  buildings 
2— GKoi-oaT, 
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whose  froate  are  composed  of  dry  pressed  brick.  Where  limestone  i» 
used  for  the  lintele,  the  rain,  dashing  against  it,  is  sure  to  dissolve  out  a 
small  portion  of  the  stone  which  flows  down  over  the  brick  and  givea 
them  a  mouldy,  streaked  appearance.  Where  the  brown  sandstone  is 
used  no  such  streaking  is  seen  on  the  brick  beneath  the  windows  and 
archways.  The  color  of  the  sandstone  also  harmonizes  better  with  that 
of  the  brick  than  does  that  of  the  limectone. 

Large  quarries  of  bufi  and  gray  sandstone  have  been  in  successful 
operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  Atlica,  Williamsport  and  Riverside, 
and  at  Cannelton,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Other  localities  where  such  stone 
can  be  quarried  to  advantage  are  noted  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  it  b  hoped  that  his  report,  being  by  far  the  most  complete  which  haa 
ever  been  ieeued  on  the  sandstones  of  Indiana,  will  do  much  toward  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  these  sandstones,  which  form  an  important. 
but  hitherto  much  neglected  resource  of  the  State. 

WHETSTOKB   AKD  QBINDBTONE  BOCKS. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  Indiana  is  the  second  State  of 
the  Union  in  the  production  of  whetstones  and  grindstones.  The  fine- 
grained siliciouB  rock  found  in  Orange  and  Martin  counties  has  long  been 
used  ibr  such  purpose,  but  no  detailed  survey  of  the  re^on  in  which  it 
is  found,  or  report  on  the  industry,  has  been  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Kindle,  formerly  Aesistant  Professor  of  Qeology  in  the 
State  University,  was  employed  for  ihe  season  of  1895  to  make  such  a 
survey,  and  his  report  of  the  work  accomplished,  together  with  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  region,  is  included  in  the  present  volume. 

Full  detuls  concerning  the  various  deposits  of  stone  (found  in  the  area 
mapped)  suitable  for  maDO&cturing  into  abrasive  materials  are  given, 
together  with  the  methods  of  manufacture  as  carried  on  at  the  present 
time.  A  lack  of  capital  and  railway  facilities  has  hitherto  undoubtedly 
kept  this  industry  from  assuming  those  proportions  which  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  the  raw  material  would  seem  to  merit. 


Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
State  are  her  clay  deposit*.  In  one  form  or  another  they  are  found  in 
every  county,  but  the  largest  and  most  valuable  ones  occur  in  the  western 
end  southwestern  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  coal  measures  exist,  for 
the  coal  measures  of  the  State  are  preeminently  its  clay  measures.  Every 
seam  of  coal  is  normally  underlain  with  a  bed  of  fire  clay,  and  above  the 
coal  there  are  almost  always  beds  of  shale.  These  coal  shales  a  few  years 
ago  were  thought  to  be  worthless,  but  experiment  has  proven  that  they 
are  excellently  adapt«d  to  the  making  of  paving  brick,  roofing  tile,  sewer 
pipe  and  many  similar  products.    In  Ohio,  where  forty-four  paving  brick 
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&ctories  turned  out  298,000,000  paving  brick  in  1894,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
beat  grades  were  made  of  the  carboniferous  shales  which  ten  jears  ago 
"Were  wholly  unuaed. 

So  much  of  the  field  Beaaou  of  1895  as  could  be  spared  from  routine 
office  work  was  devoted  by  the  State  Geologist  in  person  to  a  det^Ied 
study  of  the  different  clays  of  the  coal  bearing  countiea,  and  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  used  in  the  clay  working  fectories  found  within 
their  bounds.  The  results  of  such  study  and  investigations  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  accompanying  paper,  entitled,  "The  Clays  and  Clay-working 
Industriefl  of  the  Coal-bearing  Counties  of  Indiana."  Complete  analyses 
of  twen^-eight  clays  have  been  made  especially  for  this  paper  by  Pro&. 
W.  A.  Noyes  and  Robert  Lyons,  and  will  be  found  in  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  second  chapter  From  them  much  can  be  learned  concerning  the 
fitnefls  of  the  clays  for  especial  products. 

The  clay-working  industries  of  the  State  have  grown  apace  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  full  statistical  tables  showing  their  present  state  of  devel- 
opment are  given  on  later  pages.  No  hesitation  is  felt  in  prophesying 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  they  will  become  the  leading  maaufactnr- 
ing  industries  of  western  Indiana.  Raw  material  and  fuel,  both  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  found  awocialed  together  in  enormous  quantifies  in 
many  places  which  are  aci;essible  to  transportation ;  and  where  the  three 
elements  of  fuel,  raw  material  and  railways  are  thus  combined,  capital 
in  time  is  sure  to  locate  and  utilize  the  natural  resnurces.  The  larger 
clay  industries  already  in  ezistenf^  in  the  vicinity  of  Brazil,  Terre  Haute 
and  other  places,  are  all  of  them  flourishing ;  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  many  instances  being  greater  than  the  possible  supply.  They 
have  proven  by  practical  experience  that  the  shales  and  underclaya  of  the 
coal  measures  are  in  every  way  fitted  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
analyses  given  in  this  report  but  add  additional  testimony. 

Most  of  these  clay  industries,  as  well  as  the  larger  coal,  stone,  natural 
gas  and  oil  interests,  are  owned  by  outside  capitAl.  The  people  of  the 
State,  for  some  unknown  reason,  seem  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  the 
resources  found  within  her  bounds.  Outside  capitalists  have  no  such  re- 
luctance, and  tbeir  investments  have  almost  universally  proved  to  be 
winning  ones.  While  much  capital  is  thus  brought  into  the  State, 
thereby  increasing  its  total  wealth,  the  profits,  which  in  time  aggregate 
far  larger  sums,  are  removed  as  fast  as  made.  With  local  capital  in- 
vested the  profit  would  remain  and  the  wealth  upon  which  the  taxes  are 
based  would  increase  much  more  rapidly. 

One  of  the  chief  beneficial  efiects  which  the  development  of  the  clay- 
working  industries  will  bring  about,  will  be  the  increasing  of  the  available 
,  amount  of  coal  in  the  State.  Many  seams  now  thought  to  be  too  thin  to 
work  will  be  utilized  in  conneclioo  with  the  associated  shales  and  fire 
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clajB.  The  minimum  thickness  of  a  workable  seam  of  coal  will,  there- 
fore, be  greatly  reduced,  and  manj  veins  which  have  long  been  allowed 
to  pBse  unnoticed  will  be  mined  with  profit 

Iron  Ores. — Limomt€  or  bog  iron  ore  (2  FejOg-f-3HjO),  andeiderite 
or  kidney  iron  ore  (FeCO,),  are  found  abundantly  in  several  counties  of 
Indiana.  The  former  occure  notably  in  Greene,  Martin  and  Ferry  coqo* 
ties,  and  in  the  swampe  of  the  Kankakee  region ;  the  sideiite  in  all  of  the 
coal  bearing  counties.  Experience  has  proven,  however,  that  these  <»«s- 
are  too  mlicious  to  compete  with  the  rich  beds  of  hematite  of  Miseoari, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  of  fourteen  blast  furnaces  which  have  been  erected  in  the  State  is 
the  past,  not  one  is  in  operation  at  the  present.  Most  of  them  have  l<»g 
since  gone  to  ruin,  and  of  those  still  standing  the  last  one  went  out  of 
blast  in  1893. 

Sands. — White  sand,  suitable  for  glass  making,  occurs  in  quantity  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pendleton,  Madison  County ;  Montpelier,  Blackibrd 
County,  and  Lapel,  Hamilton  County.  Kear  Salem,  Washington 
County,  and  Centerton,  Mo^an  County,  are  found  large  deposits  i^  a 
fine  grade  of  moulder's  sand,  suitable  for  foundry  use.  Sand  suitable  for 
building  purposes  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Marl. — ^The  use  of  marl  for  making  hydraulic  and  Portland  cement, 
and  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  De- 
posits of  this  resource  which  are  close  to  railways  will  undoubtedly  prove 
of  much  value  in  the  future.  The  largeit  at  present  known  are  fonnd  in 
the  vicinity  of  Silver  Lake,  Dekalb  County ;  Lime  Lake,  Steuben  County, 
and  near  South  Bend  and  North  Liberty,  St.  Joseph  County. 

Otheb  MtNERALB  AND  Obeb. — With  the  exception  of  small  quantities 
of  drift  gold,  in  the  form  of  minute  grains  and  scales,  which  are  found  in 
the  sands  and  gravel  beds  along  the  streams  of  Brown,  Morgan  and  other 
counties  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  drift  area,  no  gold,  silver  or  other 
precious  metal  occurs  in  the  Slate.  Much  money  tias  been  foolishly  spent 
and  time  wasted  by  people  who  have  thought  otherwise;  but  they  hav* 
ever  had  their  labor  for  their  pains. 

In  many  of  the  northern  counties  small  pieces  of  "blackjack"  or  zin& 
blende,  galena  or  lead  sulphide,  and  native  copper  ore,  are  occasionally 
found,  and  give  rise  to  much  local  excitement  and  speculation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  specimens  of  copper  and  lead  were  also  brought 
in  by  the  drift  or  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  blende,  while  possibly  of  na- 
tive origin,  is  utterly  valueless.  In  almost  every  county  one  also  bears 
tales  of  reputed  silver  and  lead  mines,  which  in  the  days  of  long  ago  were 
secretly  worked  by  the  Indians.  Many  well  informed  people  yet  believe 
these  tales,  and  have  spent  days  in  fruitlessly  searching  after  imaginary 
mines,  where  enough  silver  may  be  had  to  pave  the  streets  of  their  native- 
towns,  or  where  lead  ore  exists  without  limit. 
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While  Indiana  is  thna  lacking  in  the  preciouB  and  other  ugeful  metals, 
her  depoaite  of  coal,  clay,  stone,  natural  gaa  and  petroleum  are  far  more 
Tsloable,  and  will  in  time  bring  more  wealth  into  the  State  than  if,  in- 
8t«ad  of  them,  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  found  within  her 
bounds.  Higher  grades  of  labor  and  more  stable  industries  are  baaed 
upon  such  resources,  for  few,  if  any,  large  fiictories  utilize  gold  and  silver 
in  quantity  as  a  manufacturing  resource. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

While  this  Department  was  primarily  originated  to  gather  and  dissem- 
inate information  Concerning  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  the  ex- 
isting flora  and  fauna  present  interesting  scientific  problems  which  to  the 
earnest  student  of  nature  are  ever  worthy  of  careful  study.  Valuable 
papers  on  the  flora  of  different  counties  and  on  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of 
the  State,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  previous  reports.  In  this  one  is 
found  a  paper  on  "The  Crawfishes  of  Indiana,"  by  W.  P.  Hay,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Irvington,  Ind.,  now  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Hay  has  made 
for  a  number  of  years  a  special  study  of  the  crustaoeans  of  Indiana,  and 
the  present  paper  embodies  the  results  of  a  large  amonat  of  original 
research. 

The  crawfishes  inhabit  every  running  stream  and  lake  in  the  State. 
They  form  much  of  the  food  of  the  larger  fishes,  and  are  themselves 
most  valuable  scavengers,  so  that  the  paper,  dealing  as  it  does  in  part 
with  questions  of  distribution  and  habit,  has  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
purely  scientific  side.  The  studente  of  our  colleges  and  high  schools  in- 
terested in  zoology  will,  I  am  sure,  welcome  the  appearance  of  such  a 
paper.  In  it  every  species  of  crawfish  inhabiting  the  Stat«  is  carefully 
described,  and  the  descriptions  are  preceded  by  analytical  keys  and 
accompanied  by  drawiufp  of  the  more  important  specific  characters,  so 
that  with  a  little  careful  attention  the  identity  of  any  species  at  hand 
can  be  readily  determined. 

THB  STATE   MUSEUM. 

The  museum  connected  with  this  Department  has  become  a  center  of 
attraction  to  many  of  the  people  of  the  State  who  come  to  Indianapolis. 
An  average  of  three  hundred  persons  visit  it  each  day,  and  its  educating 
effect  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  time  of  the  State  Geologist 
during  the  winter  season,  when  field  work  can  not  be  done.  Is  largely 
taken  up  in  connection  with  work  pertaining  to  it.  A  thorough  re- 
arrangement of  its  contents  od  an  accurate  scientific  basis  is  being  made. 
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aad  a  catalogue  prepared,  so  that  future  incumbenta  of  the  office  may 
koow  what  ought  to  be  therein.  Acc«rdiDg  to  the  12tb  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department,  issued  in  1882  (p.  7),  there  were  then  100,000  speci- 
meoB  in  the  mueeum.  If  that  Btatement  be  accurate  many  of  them 
have  since  disappeared,  for  no  more  than  60,000  are  on  hand  to-day. 
No  record  of  additions  or  catalogue  of  contents  having  been  kept,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  locality  or  history  of  many  of  the  specimens 
which  are  unlabeled,  and  much  of  their  value  is  therefore  lost. 

The  museum  should  contain,  in  addition  to  specimens  of  archaeology 
and  paleontology,  examples  of  the  different  objects  of  Natural  History 
found  within  the  State.  Many  of  our  birds  and  mammals  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  and  while  to-day  they  can  be  procured  at  a  nominal 
sum,  in  ten  years  they  can  not  be  had  at  any  price.  A  number  of 
mounted  birds  and  a  large  collection  of  fishes  and  reptiles  were  secured 
the  past  season,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  add  to  the  collection  of  such 
objects  Bfi  rapidly  as  the  meaus  available  will  permit. 

The  case-room  for  specimens  is  exhausted,  and  the  new  ones  received 
have  to  be  stored  in  out-of  the-way  places  until  a  sum  is  appropriated  for 
additional  cases.  Those  provided  for  the  battle-fiage  are  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  display  and  preservation  of  the  flags.  The  latter 
are  so  crowded  that  the  ones  belonging  to  the  different  regiments  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished. 

OFFICE  wosx. 

One  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Department  of  Geology  was  un- 
doubtedly to  establish  a  bureau  where  official  information  could  be 
secured  at  all  times  by  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  or  by  the  public  at  large, 
concerning  the  resources  of  the  State,  During  the  year  1895  more  than 
1,900  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  such  resources  have  been  answered 
by  the  Geologist.  In  addition  to  this,  iuformation  was  given  concerning 
the  character  and  value  of  840  Bpecimens  of  minerals  and  objects  of 
Natural  History  which  were  sent  to  him  for.  examination.  Persons  who 
seek  advice  from  the  Department  are  often  restrained  from  sinking 
thousands  of  dollars  in  useless  search  for  minerals,  gas  and  oil  in 
localities  where  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  finding  the 
object  sought. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  CLAYS  AND  CLAY 

INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COAL-BEARING 

COUNTIES  OF  INDIANA. 


BY  W.  8.  BLATCHLET. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OEKEBAL  UBES  OF  CIiAYS — DEFINITION  OP  CLAYB — PR0PEBTIE8  OF  CLA.YS 
— OBIOIH  AND  CIiAaeiFICATlON  OF  CLAYS — IHPUIUTIEe  OP  CJ.AY8. 

No  miDenl  resource  of  the  earth  has  been  longer  used  or  hae  been 
made  into  such  varied  products  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  as  clay. 
Pound  in  tdl  countries,  easily  obtained,  and,  when  moisteaed,  readily 
molded  into  any  shape  which  the  fancy  can  Invent,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
prehistoric  man,  emerging  slowly  from  that  animal  stage  in  which  for 
thousands  of  centuries  he  had  existed,  made  early  use  of  it.  To  his  un- 
developed mind  no  better  form  of  amusement  probably  presented  itself 
than  that  of  dabbling  b  mud  and  molding  it  into  fantastic  shapes — ^just 
aaoD  the  borders  of  many  a  pond  or  stream  "mud  pies"  are  made  by 
the  youthful  progeny  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  his  rude 
products — sun-dried — became  permanent,  were  used  by  him  as  drinking 
vessels,  and  so  begat  in  his  crude  mind  an  impression  of  their  usefulness. 
He  began  to  fashion  them,  not  for  amusement  but  for  use,  and  the  clay 
industry  of  the  world  had  begun.  From  such  a  beginning,  into  what 
enormous  proportions  has  it  grown  1 

Clay  products,  when  properly  made  and  cared  for,  are  among  the  most 
lasting  works  of  mao.  Wind  or  rain,  frost  or  fire,  has  little  efiect  upon 
them.  The  most  ancient  remuns  of  man's  industry  are  the  pieces  of 
pottery  vessels  picked  up  on  the  sites  of  his  former  habitations,  or  re- 
moved from  his  burial  mounds.  The  oldest  buildings  on  earth  are  those 
made  of  sun-dried  brick.  From  these  rude  vessels,  relics  of  man's  first 
handiwork,  to  the  delicate  and  costly  china  ware  of  our  shops — from  the 
adobe  walls  on  the  plains  of  Persia  and  Mexico  to  the  magnificent  fronts' 
of  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  of  our  present  cities — what  steps  of 
human  prepress — what  proofe  of  man's  advancement  in  the  art  of  clay 
working  1 
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No  natural  material  can  be  bo  easily  and  cheaply  made  into  the  fin- 
ished product  as  clay.  It  enterv  more  largely  into  the  neceraitiea  of  our 
every  day  life  than  does  any  other  mineral  reeource ;  and  the  ultimate 
value  of  its  products  are  greater  than  of  any  other,  except  iron.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  materials  made  of  clay  are  put 
in  Indiana: 

1.  DouBSTic. — Utensils,  porcelain  ware,  china  ware,  granite  or  iron- 
etone  ware,  yellow  ware,  earthen  ware,  fire  kindlers,  etc. 

2.  STRncTimaL. — (a.)  For  buildings:  Brick,  common,  front  or 
pressed,  ornamental,  hollow,  glazed ;  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile,  drain  tile, 
doorknobs,  puddling,     (b.)    For  roadways:     Vitrified  brick. 

3.  AORICULTUEAL.— Drain  tile,  soil  tile,  soil  tempering,  bam  floor- 
ing. 

4.  Hydhaulic  STSDCTUfiEe. — Water  conduits,  reservoir  lining,  aewer 
pipe,  "stone"  pumps. 

5.  Sanitaby  EIkoinegiuno. — Granite  ware,  urinals  and  water-closet 
bowls,  earthen  ware,  sewer  pipe,  absorbent  brick,  diam  tiles,  vendlating 
flues. 

6.  IndustbiAl  Ahtb. — China  clay,  chemists'  crucibles  and  other 
apparatus,  wall  and  writing  paper  filling,  refractory  clay,  lime,  cement 
and  pottery  kilns,  puddling  hearths,  nverbatory  and  other  smelting 
furnaces,  glass  pots,  assaying  furnaces,  gas  retorts,  stove  and  fumaoe 
linings,  eaggare,  plugs,  models,  alums,  etc. 

7.  Ornamental  asv  MffzMErio  Uses. — TiUng,  ornamental  pottery, 
terra  cotta  decoration,  artists'  molding  clay,  base  for  retaining  pigments. 

8.  Imitative  Uses. — Food  adulterants,  paint  adulterants.* 

The  above  materials,  to  the  value  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  are  annually  used  in  our  State,  while  heretofore  less  than  five 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  have  been  produced  within  her  bounds.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  clays  used  in  tha  making  of  encaustic 
tile,  porcelain  and  china  ware,  Indiana  contains,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  raw  material  in  abundance  to  manu- 
facture every  one  of  the  above  mentioned  articles. 


The  term  clay  is,  in  popular  language,  given  to  a  large  number  of 
widely  different  materials.  To  most  persons  it  calls  to  mind  any  soft, 
structureless,  earthy  matter,  which,  when  moistened  with  water,  will  be- 
come plastic  and  sufficiently  firm  to  be  £sshioned  into  any  desired  form. 

"Adapted  froni  a  tabla  ciran  by  Robert  T.  Hill,  Vol,  VUI,  Mineral  Rgtourcea  of  Unlt»d 
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To  the  manufacturer  it  may  be  either  the  above  or  an  artificial  mix- 
ture of  several  or  manj  constitueuts,  readj  to  be  turned,  molded  or 
preased,  and  then  burned  or  baked  to  the  required  bardnesa. 

To  the  chemist  and  geologist  it  has  a  &r  wider  meaning  including  all 
rocky  material  nhose  chief  coDstttuent  or  "clay  base"  is  composed  of  the 
three  elements,*  silicon,  aluminum  and  oxygen,  joined  in  chemical  union, 
and  holding  more  or  less  water  in  combination  with  themselves.  To  this 
olay-base  has  been  given  the  name  "kaolin"  or  "kaolinite,"  and  its 
chemical  formula  has  been  found  to  be : 

Al,0,2SiO,+2H,0 
Al,8i,0,+2H,0, 

which  shows  that  it  ia  composed  of  two  parte  of  aluminum,  two  of  sili- 
con, and  seven  of  oxygen  chemically  combined  and  united  with  two  parts 
or  molecules  of  water. 

When  pure  its  percentage  composition  is  as  follows : 

Snica'(SiOj) 46.3 

Alumina  (A1,0, 39.8 

Water  (H,0} 13.9 

In  other  words  kaolin  is  what  chemists  coll  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina ;  i.  e.,  a.  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  water.  This  kaolin 
may,  and  oflen  does,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  exist  in  an  almost  pure 
state,  but  in  mout  cases  it  is  found  mixed  witb  numerous  other  minerals, 
such  as  free  silica  or  sand,  oxides  of  iron,  lime,  mica,  magneua,  etc.,  in 
greater  or  less  proportions. 

To  these  mixtures  (as  well  aa  to  the  pure  kaolin  itself)  the  general 
term  "clay"  rightfully  belongs,  whether  they  appear  in  incoherent  massee, 
as  those  to  which  the  name  ia  most  commonly  given,  or  in  a  more  con- 
solidated and  finely  laminat«d  condition — the  so-called  "ehalea;"  or  in 
the  still  more  thoroughly  consolidated  "alatea."  Finally,  from  the  above, 
it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  kaolin  or  clay- 
base  in  the  mixture  the  purer  is  the  clay.  Still,  the  name  of  clay  is 
given  to  the  mixture  if  it  contains  no  greater  amount  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  kaolin. 

•  For  those  who  hava  little  or  no  knowledge  of  ohemislrr  I  hsTo  thought  it  beat  to  gi»e 
here  a  deflnltioa  of  the  word  "elemeut,"  >B  it  will  be  hereafter  need  on  namerom  occnxianB. 
An  eiemtnl  li  OLe  of  the  teventr  prim&r;  forma  of  matter  wbiob  make  up  the  anivene.  It 
li  B  BobataDce  wbich  biu  never  been  eepikratod  into  anything  aimpler.  Two  or  more  elements 

aratedintothreeBnbst&ncea.  carbon,  hrdrogeD  and  oxygen,  but  no  man  haa  as  yet  boon  able 
to  separate  onrhDn.hydToeeD  or  oiTgen  into  anything  simpler  than  themaelres.  Hence  they 
aie  elements.  The  aevent;  elements  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  oomponndaaa  the  twent]'- 
lii  letters  of  the  Engliah  language  bear  to  ita  four  hundred  thousand  wards.  Or,  to  atate  it 
still  differently,  the  elemeots  form  the  alphabet  of  the  aniTsne. 
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PROPERTIES  0 


The  value  of  clay  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  ie  put  depends  upon 
cert^n  eseential  and  characteristic  properties  which  we  shall  now  briefly 
consider.     One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 

Plabticitt. — It  ia  this  property  which  caueeB  clay  when  wet  with 
water  to  become  a  tough,  pasty  mass,  readily  capable  of  being  fashioned 
into  any  form  by  the  hands  or  molds ;  and,  when  so  behioned,  to  retain 
its  shape  while  being  carried  to  the  drying  room  or  kiln.  Very  few 
other  minerals  or  artificial  compounds  possess  this  peculiar  and  important 
property.  Particles  of  iron,  sandstone  or  limestone  are  almost  wholly 
non-plastic,  and,  when  wet,  will  not  cohere  to  any  great  extent. 

The  cause  of  the  plasticity  of  clays  is,  as  yet,  a  mooted  question 
among  scientists.  Many  of  the  purer  residual  clays,  i.  e.,  those  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  place  where  they  are  now  found,  are  almost 
non-plastic.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  such  clays  appear  to 
be  largely  made  up  of  small,  six-sided  crystalline  plates  or  scales,  ar- 
ranged in  bundles  and  surrounded  by  numerous,  smaller  unattached 
scales.  When  such  clays  are  ground  fine,  and  the  crystalline  structure  of 
the  plates  in  part  destroyed,  they  become  much  more  readily  plastic.  A 
re-examination  under  the  glass  then  shows  that  the  plates  which  Still 
retain  their  crystalline  form  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  made  up  largely 
of  the  particles  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed. 

Now  our  natural  clays,  which  are  most  plastic,  are  sedimentary,  or 
tbo^e  which  have  been  carried  by  water  or  ice  to  the  places  they  now 
occupy.  In  their  journeyings  they  have  been  ground  and  reground, 
their  crystalline  structure  destroyed,  and  their  particles  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  condition  and  thus  rendered  more  susceptible  to  cohesion  with  particles 
of  water.  It  is  true  many  of  them  may  have  been  consolidated  into 
shales  and  slates,  but  most  of  these  by  repeated  grinding  are  again  ren- 
dered plastic.  The  jiroperty  of  plaatimty,  thsr^ore,  appean  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  absence  of  cryttaUine  structure  in  the  day-bate  or  kaolinite,  and  ihe 
finenega  to  vAich  ihe  partUles  mixed  rcitk  thU  have  been  reduced.  A  further 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  efiiect  produced  by  "weathering."  Clays 
which  are  mined  in  autumn  and  exposed  to  rain  and  frost  throughout  the 
winter  have  the  crystalline  structure  of  their  kaolin  more  or  less  broken 
up  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Their  degree  of  fineness  is  at 
the  same  time  increased,  rendering  them  more  highly  plastic,  and  there- 
fore more  readily  moulded  into  any  desired  shape. 

That  plaMieity,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  com- 
bined water  in  the  clay-base,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  heated 
to  redness  and  this  water  driven  oS,  the  clay  loses  its  plastic  quality. 
Brick  dust  or  burned  clay  may  be  ground  fine  and  moistened,  but  unless 
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mixed  with  some  nuburoed  plastic  material  the  particleE  will  not  cohere. 

Some  claja  poaaesa  too  great  a  degree  of  plasticity  and  are  called 
"  lean  "  clays.  This  &ult  can  be  easily  remedied  by  mixing  with  a  more 
DOn-pIastio  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  many  common  brick  clays  which 
are  too  non-plastic  for  use,  have  from  earliest  times  been  moulded  with 
straw  to  ^ve  them  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  handled  while  being  placed 
in  the  kiln. 

A  second  important  property  of  clay  is 

Imsolubojty. — The  better  grades  of  clay  are  not  afiected  by  any 
acid  or  other  chemical.  If,  for  example,  a  few  drops  of  either  muriatic 
(hydrochloric)  or  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  a  piece  of  iron  or  lime- 
stone, a  bubbling  or  effervescence  will  take  place,  and,  if  sufficient  acid 
be  used,  the  iron  or  stone  will  soon  wholly  disappear.  No  such  action 
occurs  with  kaolin.  When,  however,  a  clay  is  very  impure,  conlaining 
a  large  percentage  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  or  other  deleterious  mat- 
ter, the  same  efierveacence  is  seen  when  the  acid  is  applied. 

As  many  of  the  products  made  of  clay  are  liable  in  time  to  be  brought 
directly  or  indirectly  in  contact  with  injurious  chemicals,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  property  of  iosolubility,  which  is  possessed  by  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  transmitted  to  the  manufactured  product,  is  a  most  valuable 
one.  It  often  prevents  their  destruction  or  enables  them  to  be  put  to 
many  uses  in  which  utter  freedom  from  chemical  action  is  demanded. 

A  third  and  indispensable  property  of  clay  is 

Infubibility  or  REFRACTOKiNESB.^Kaolin  and  many  of  the  purer 
grades  of  fire-clay  can  be  subjected  without  fusing  or  melting  to  the  high- 
est heat  obtainable  in  the  practice  of  metallurgy.  This  can  be  said  of 
but  few  other  minerals,  chief  among  which  is  quartz  or  silica,  which  ie 
one  of  the  leading  impurities  mixed  with  kaolin  to  form  the  different 
kinds  of  clays. 

This  fire  resiatiug  or  refractory  property  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  valuable  which  clays  possess.  Upon  it  depends  their  use  for  making 
that  long  list  of  materials,  which  of  necessity  must  be  subjected  to  intense 
heat,  such  as  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  glass  pots,  reverbatory  furnaces,  etc. 

But  it  is  only  the  purer  clays,  as  kaolin,  or  kaolin  mixed  with  silica 
(the  so-called  fire  clays)  that  are  infusible.  When  other  aubstances  com- 
monly found  in  sedimentary  clays,  such  as  lime,  potash,  iron,  etc.,  are 
present,  a  comparatively  low  temperature  will  bring  about  a  fusion  or 
melting.  Chemical  changes  will  result  and  new  compounds,  chief  among 
which  are  complex  artificial  silicates,  will  be  formed.  To  all  such  sub- 
stances whose  presence  tends  to  bring  about  the  melting  of  refractory 
material  the  general  name  of  "  fiuxee"  is  given.  Named  in  the  order  of 
their  power  to  cause  the  fusion  of  kaolin  the  leading  fluxes  are  potash, 
soda,  iron,  lime  and  magnesia.     The  presense  of  a  small  amount  of  one 
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or  more  of  these  U  sufficient  to  destroy  the  refractory  property  of  an 
otherwise  excellent  fire-clay. 

The  infusibility  of  kaolin  is  chiefly  due  to  the  same  property  being 
possessed  by  its  constituents,  silica  and  alumina.  £ach  can  be  melted 
only  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  Combined  with  kaolin 
to  form  the  fire-clays  is  almost  always  a  large  per  cent,  of  free  silica  or 
sand,  which  is  nothing  more  than  small  particles  of  quartz.  This  is  the 
only  impurity  that  can  be  mixed  with  kaolin  without  lessening  its  prop> 
erty  of  infusibility.  In  all  the  better  grades  of  fire-clays  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  free  silica  is  preeent.  The  Montezuma  fire-clay,  which 
has  a  wide  reputation  throughout  Indiana  and  adjoining  States  for  fire- 
resisting  qualities,  contains  a  total  of  83.4  per  cent  of  silica;  while  some 
refractory  materials  are  manufactured  from  quarlzose  rock,  which  is 
finely  ground  and  then  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  plastic  fire-clay  to 
give  it  tenacity.  But  few  large  deposits  of  either  kaolin  or  tire-clay  free 
from  fluxing  impurities  are  known  to  exist ;  and  such  of  these  aa  are 
readily  accessible  are  of  great  commercial  value. 

Another  property  of  clay,  and  the  last  one  to  be  here  mentioned,  is 
the  power  which  it  possesses  of  hardening  when  subjected  to  heat.  No 
especial  name  baa  been  given  to  this  property  yet  its  importance  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Without  it  an  article  fashioned  from  clay 
would  be  only  so  much  stiff  mtid,  which  on  exposure  to  rain  or  frost 
would  soon  crumble  to  dust  on  account  of  its  porosity  and  attraction  for 
moisture.  Any  clay  which  is  plastic  enough  to  be  molded  into  shape  can 
be  baked  and  thereby  made  to  become  hard,  solid,  and  stone-Hhe  in  ap- 
pearance. 

The  first  change  taking  place  in  the  clay  when  heated  is  the  driving 
ofi  of  the  water  which  has  been  added  to  it  to  make  it  soft  and  plastic. 
This  should  be  done  "so  slowly  as  to  allow  all  of  this  moisture  to  escape 
as  vapor  before  the  clay  becomes  heated  above  the  bailing  point  of  water, 
for  the  generation  of  steam  would  of  course  tend  to  destroy  the  structure 
which  has  been  imparted  to  the  clay  and  which  is  important  to  keep."^ 
After  this  hygroscopic  water  has  been  driven  ofl  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creased more  rapidly,  until  at  about  1000°  F.  the  ware  will  begin  to 
shrink  and  lose  weight  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  combined  water  in 
the  clay- base  or  kaolin  ite. 

Thereafter  the  clay  "will  grow  more  hard  and  dense  and  more  imperv- 
ious to  water,  until  finally,  if  the  heat  be  stopped  at  the  right  point,  it 
will  have  become  practically  impervious  and  very  bard,  strong  and  tough, 
day  in  this  condition  is  a  new  chemical  compound  composed  of  a  mixture 
-of  all  its  bases  (metals)  combined  with  all  its  acids,  forming  a  mineral  as 
nearly  indestructible  as  any  known.     8mall  bits  of  pottery  made  in  the 
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earliest  timeB  of  pre-hUtoric  man  come  dowD  to  ua  as  fresh  and  unaltered 
1^  the  centnriei  of  expoaore  aa  they  were  when  made.  Records  made 
in  hard  burnt  cla;  are  imperiahable,  except  to  animate  force.  If  the  heat 
be  continued  above  this  most  favorable  point  the  clay  begins  to  deterior- 
ate in  Bome  of  its  qualities.  It  may  grow  harder  but  less  strong,  or  it 
may  become  spongy  and  vesicular  like  lava,  or  it  may  melt  into  a  fragile 
glan,  bat  whatever  the  change,  it  is  a  retrogretaion.  What  the  temper- 
atures are  at  which  theee  variouB  results  are  obtained,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  clay  under  treatment.  Some 
-clays  require  only  a  low  beat  to  develop  their  beat  qualities,  others  de- 
mand the  highest  heats  attainable  in  the  practice  of  metallurgy."  * 


THE  ORIOIN  AND  CLAS8IFICATI0M  OF  CLAYS. 

All  clays,  soils  and  sands,  are,  in  the  first  place,  derived  from  the  de- 
oomposition  or  breaking  up  of  different  kinds  of  rock.  I  say  "are  de- 
rived," for  the  silent  processes  of  nature  to-day,  as  in  past  geological 
ages,  are  grinding  rocks  into  clays  and  recementing  and  hardening  clays 
into  rocks.  There  was  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  formed 
f^  rocks  and  rocks  only,  but  various  natural  agencies  began  and  kept  in 
constant  action  processes  of  slow  decay,  and  clays,  soils  and  sand&  were 
formed,  and  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  as  sediments  into  ancient 
•eas. 

The  rooks  that  formed  that  first  crust  of  the  earth  were  largely  or 
wholly  igneous  iu  their  nature,  i.  e.,  they  were  rocks  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  great  heat,  and  had  not  been  deposited  in  stratified  layers 
by  water.  The  most  common  of  them  were  the  granites,  gneisses  and 
vyenites.  Aa  kaolin,  which  is  the  base  of  all  clays,  may  be  formed  from 
any  of  these  three  kinds  of  rocka,  the  process  being  essentially  the  same, 
I  diall  take  granite  and  try  and  make  plain  the  origin  of  kaolin  from  it. 

tiranite  is  an  igneous  rock  composed  of  three  minerals,  quartz,  mica 
and  feldspar.  Quorb  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  minends,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  comprises  fully  26  per  cent,  of  the  crust  or  hard  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  is  composed  of  two  elements,  silicon  and  oxygen,  united 
in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  the  chem- 
ieal  formula  being  SiOg.  The  chemical  name  of  this  compound  is  silica 
and  it  is  wholly  insoluble  in  rain  water  or  ordinary  acids.  Of  mka,  the 
second  mineral  constituent  of  granite,  it  is  necessary  to  say  nothing  in 
this  connection,  except  that  it,  like  quartz,  ia  not  acted  upon  or  decom- 
posed by  rain  water. 

But  to  feldepar,  the  third  mineral  found  in  granite,  especial  attention 
4liould  be  given  since  it  is  the  source  from  which  all  kaolin,  is  supposed 
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to  have  been  derived.  Feldspar  U  the  common  name  given  to  a  group 
of  very  complex  minerale.  The  most  abundant  of  these  is  orOiodcae,  the 
kind  of  feldspar  uBually  found  in  granite.  It  is  compoeed  of  four  ele- 
ments, Bilicon,  oiygen,  aluminum  and  potassium,  and  its  chemical  formula 
is  K,0,  AI,0,,  6SiO,,  showing  that  it  is  nfaat  chemiata  ca  a  double 
lilicate  of  potash  and  alumina.  In  other  words  it  is  a  eilicate  of  potash 
chemically  combined  with  a  silicate  of  alumina — the  former  being  soluble 
in  rain  water — the  latter,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  connection,  whoUy 
insoluble.  Granite,  thed,  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  particles  of 
insoluble  quartz  united  to  particles  of  insoluble  mica  by  a  cement  of 
feldspar  which  is  partly  soluble  and  portly  insoluble. 

Now  the  geologist  recognizes  three  great  natural  agencies  as  coDslantly 
acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  is  igneous  or  the  agency  of 
internal  heat,  which  in  some  place  is  always  pushing  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  upward.  The  second  agency,  and  the  most  important  one, 
as  far  as  the  formation  of  clay  is  concerned,  is  the  alTnosphere.  This  ia 
composed  of  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  di-oxide,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  watery  vapor.  Of  these  the  nitrogen  is  inert  or  non- 
active  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  clay.  The  ozygee, 
carbon  di-oxide  and  water,  either  separately  or  combined,  are  universal 
solvents  and,  in  time,  will  cause  the  crumbling  of  the  hardest  rocks.  The 
oxygen  unites  with  certain  elements  or  minerals  in  the  rocks  to  form  new 
compounds.  The  particles  of  these  compounds  cohere  or  unite  less  closely 
than  the  particles  of  tbe  rock  before  the  compounds  were  formed,  and  in 
time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  apart.  A  somewhat  similar  action  is 
seen  when  a  leaden  bar  is  melted  and  then  stirred  until  all  its  particles 
are  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  A  new  compound, 
lead  oxide,  wholly  unlike  the  original  Imr  lead,  is  formed,  which  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  powdered  state. 

Tbe  watery  vapor  in  the  air  when  cooled,  condenses  and  falls  as  rain. 
As  it  passes  downward  it  gathers  unto  itself  a  part  of  the  gaseous  carbon 
di-oxide  of  the  atmospjiere  and  unites  with  it  to  form  rain  or  carbonated 
water.  When  this  falls  upon  tbe  granite,  already  softened  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  percolates  it  and  the  carbon  di-oxide 
(COi)  leaves  the  water  and  unites  with  the  potash  (K,0)  to  form  potas- 
sium carbonate  (KjCOg),  This,  being  a  very  soluble  substance,  is  soon 
washed  out  by  the  water,  thus  destroying  the  cement  which  held  the  par- 
ticles of  quartz  and  mica  together.  The  granite,  therefore,  crumbles 
apart  and  there  results  from  it  a  mass  of  kaolin  (the  insoluble  silicate  of 
alumina  of  the  feldspar),  mixed  with  quartz  particles  or  sand,  and  nu- 
merous scales  of  mica.  Thus  is  kaolin  the  ba^is  of  all  days,  formed  from 
granite  or  any  rack  of  which  feldcpar  is  a  constituent. 

The  clay  materials  resulting  from  the  decay  of  feldspar  may  be  broadly 
classified  into  two  great  groups — residual  clays  and  sedimentary  clays. 
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RESIDUAL  CLAYS 


are  tboee  which  hare  remaiDed  od  or  very  near  the  spnt  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  If  these  rocke  cod- 
taioed  much  feldspar,  or  but  little  mica,  and  were  covered  before  their 
decay  by  some  permeable  inat«rial  such  aa  conglomerate  saadstone 
through  which  the  water  could  easily  paaa,  large  beds  of  comparatively 
pure  kaolin  were  formed.  Such  deposits  are  called  residual  rock  kaolins 
and  are  among  the  richest  and  purest  known  to  man.  The  kaolin  de- 
posits of  Lawrence  and  Martin  counties,  Indiana — of  whose  especial  origin 
more  will  be  said  hereafter — are  examples  of  such  residual  clays. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mica  be  present  in  abundance,  or  should 
there  be  quantities  of  such  impurities  as  horu  blende  or  iron  pyrites  in  the 
rock,  the  repulting  residual  cl^y  will  be  largely  mixed  with  oxides  of  iron 
derived  from  the  hornblende,  mica  or  pyrite,  and  will  be  a  mere  red  brick 
clay  of  little  or  no  value.  Thus  it  happens  that  although  many  localities 
are  known  where  granite  has  decayed  in  great  abundance,  but  few  of 
them  yield  lai^e  deposits  of  a  good  quality  of  kaolin, 

Suuth  of  what  is  known  as  the  drift  area  in  Indiana — of  which  more 
anon — there  occurs  a  surface  clay  which  is  also  residual,  being  derived 
&om  the  decay  of  the  underlying  limestone  or  sandstone  rocks.  During 
thousands  of  years  the  rainfall  penetrating  these  rocks  has  carried  with  it 
well  known  solvent  agencies  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the 
vegetation  on  the  surface.  Attacking  the  rocks,  these  solvents  have 
borne  away  the  several  ingredients  which  they  were  competent  to  dissolve 
and  have  left  the  rest  behind.  The  result  has  been  the  production  of 
well  disintegrated  earth  or  soil  at  the  surface  mei^ng  into  clay  and  partly 
decomposed  rock  below.  For  the  most  part  this  clay  is  in  essentially  the 
same  state  as  when  separated  from  the  primitive  crystalline,  feldspathic 
rocks,  as  the  decay  of  the  limestone  or  sandstone  has  only  restored  it  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  deposited  with  the  sediments  of  which  they 
were  formed.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  kaolinite,  oxides  of 
iron,  and  sand  combined  in  varied  proportions,  the  kaolinite  being  the 
silicate  of  alumina  that  was  disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the 
limestones  or  sandstones  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  This  residual 
surface  clay  is  free  from  those  minute  angular  fragments  of  foreign  rocks 
which  occur  so  commonly  in  most  glacial  or  drift  clays.  It  is  never  strati- 
fied like  the  latter  sometimes  are,  and  its  texture  is  more  homogeneous  or 
alike  throughout.  For  these  reasons  ite  quality  for  manu&cturing  pur- 
poses is  far  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  sur&ce  drift  clays  of  northern 
Indiana. 
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are  those  which  have  been  removed  from  their  place  of  origin  and  rede- 
poeit«d  in  water.  This  removal  bss  been  brought  about  by  water  eitb^ 
in  ite  liquid  or  solid  form ;  for  the  third  great  natural  ageney  acting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ia  known  aa  "  aqiumit "  or  the  agency  of  water. 
Thishastodo,  however,  with  the  dietribution  rather  than  the  origin  of  clay» 
and  soils.  Gentle  raina  and  earth-born  torrents,  tittle  trickling  rills  and 
strong  streams  are  ever  at  work  tearing  down  the  clays  from  every  slope 
where  feldspathic  rocks  have  decayed  and  bearing  them  away  to  lower 
levels.  While  being  carried  onward  the  clay-hase  or  kaolin,  comparative!/ 
pure  at  starting,  becomes  mingled  with  many  impurities,  such  as  tbe 
remains  of  decayed  limestones,  oxides  of  iron,  etc.  It,  as  well  as  these 
impurities,  are  at  the  same  time  washed  and  ground  fine  by  the  action  of 
the  flowing  water  until  finally  the  entire  mixture  is  deposited  as  a  bed  of 
fine  sedimentary  clay  at  the  bottom  of  river,  lake  or  sea,  perhaps  ooe, 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  the  home  of  its  mother  rock.  Since  the 
first  rain-fall  upon  the  primitive  crust  of  the  earth  this  process  of  di«D< 
tegration  and  transportation  of  clay  by  water  has  been  going  on,  and  on 
it  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time,  for  the  forces  of  nature  are  never 
ceasing  in  their  action. 

Aa  a  result  vast  beds  of  sedimentary  clays  are  found  wherever  lakes 
or  seas  have  at  some  former  period  covered  a  portion  of  tbe  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  many  cases  these  clays  have  by  pressure  been  consolidated 
and  hardened  into  "shales"  The  chemist  recognizes  no  diSereuce  be- 
tween a  shale  and  a  clay,  and  the  geologist  distinguiahea  them  only  ^  «, 
thin  lamination,  or  capability  of  being  separated  into  layers,  which  is 
present  in  the  shale  and  absent  in  tbe  clay  and  which  ia  generally  due  b> 
the  former  having  been  deposited  intermittently  in  deep.  Still  water. 

Shales  are  classified  and  named  according  to  the  character  of  tbe  chief 
impurity  which  is  mixed  with  their  clay-base.  Thus  we  have  ailicioiis 
shales,  micaceoua  ahalea,  calcareous  shales,  bituminous  ahales,  etc.  These 
difier  widely  in  their  relative  hardness  and  in  the  degree  of  plaeticitj- 
which  they  show  when  ground  fine  and  mixed  with  water.  In  general, 
however,  they  as  well  aa  the  soft  sedimentary  clays  are  highly  plastic 
on  account  of  the  constant  grinding  and  washing  which  they  have  un- 
dergone previous  to  their  final  depoeition  in  water. 

The  beda  of  sedimentary  clay  now  found  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  earth 
are  very  few  of  them  identical  with  those  first  formed  after  the  deoay 
of  the  primitive  crystalline  rock.  That  igneous  force  which  somewhere 
is  ever  pushing  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upward,  long  ago  raised  those  first 
shale  beds  into  dry  land.    Rain  and  frost  again  caused  their  decay,  aiuL 
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agidn  did  the  i^ncy  of  floving  water  mix  and  grind  and  bear  their  por- 
tioles  to  the  bottonu  of  new  eeaa  and  lakte.  No  one  knove,  or  can  ever 
know,  how  ofUn  these  BuccesaJTe  changes  of  elevation,  disintegration, 
erosion  and  deposition  have  taken  place  in  the  ages  past ;  but  the  clay- 
base  in  the  materials  ot  our  buildings  and  roadways  of  to-day,  would,  if 
traced  backwards,  lead  us  through  many  a  geolt^c  change  to  the  granites 
and  gneisses  of  the  old  archnan  times. 

We  shall  find  in  Chapter  II,  that  the  most  important  sedimentary  clays 
of  the  coal  measures  are  the  different  sh^es  whiob  overlie  Uie  seams  of 
coal,  and  farther  information  concerning  their  origin  will  be  given  there. 
Underlying  each  coal  seam  is  almost  always  a  bed  of  "fire-da^' — a  form 
of  sedimentary  day  usually  richer  in  kaolin  and  silica  and  poorer  in  the 
fluxes  than  the  shales.  This  fire-clay  had  its  ori(pn  in  the  same  manner 
as  did  the  shales,  but  its  ireedom  th>m  laminatioQ  is  a  proof  that  it  was 
deposited  in  shallower  water.  Its  relation  to  the  overlying  coal  seam 
plainly  shows  that  it  once  formed  the  soil  which  supported  that  luxuriant 
plant  growtji  from  which  the  coal  was  in  lime  derived.  Although  the 
general  name  of  "fire-clay"  is  applied  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
coal-bearing  counties  to  all  the  under-clays  of  the  coal  seams,  yet  but  few 
of  them,  properly  speaking,  are  re&uctory  days  of  a  high  grade.  The 
majority  of  them  contain  so  great  a  perc^itage  of  the  fluxes  that  they 
fuse  readily  at  even  moderate  temperatures.  The  origin  of  all  is,  how- 
ever, practically  the  same,  and  a  farther  cleesificatioD,  based  on  their 
more  valuable  properties,  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

Along  the  lowlands  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabasb  Rivers  and  their  larger 
tributaries  are  found,  at  intervals,  enormous  beds  of  "aUwTtal,"  or  river- 
bottom  clays.  These  are  sedimentary  clays  of  the  most  recent  times  and 
owe  their  origin  either  to  deposition  in  the  eddies  of  those  streams,  or  to 
the  slow  accumulation  of  the  clayey  sedimentduring  the  annual  overflows 
ot  the  areas  which  they  occupy.  Oftentimes  they  alternate  with  strata  of 
sand  or  even  gravel.  In  some  places  tbey  are  30  to  50  feet  in  depth  and 
iree  from  pebbles  or  coarse  impurities  of  any  kind.  They  are  usually 
very  plastic  owiug  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  lime  and  iron  oxides 
in  a  finely  divided  state.  In  Ohio  similar  clays  have  been  used  for  several 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  material,  but  in  Indiana  their  only 
use  heretofore  has  been  in  the  making  of  ordinary  buUding  brick. 

One  other  form  of  sedimentary  clay  remains  to  be  mentioned — namely, 
the  Bowmlled  " dr^t-clayt"  or  "hard-pane,"  which  are  the  characteris^c 
surface  clays  of  northern  Indiana.  From  the  shales  and  fire-clays  which, 
in  many  places,  underlie  tbem,  they  differ  widely  in  the  amount  of  lime 
and  other  foreign  constituents  which  they  contain.  This  difference  is 
mainly  due  to  the  &ct  that  they  were  transported  to  and  deposited  in 
their  present  resting  places,  not  by  water  in  the  liquid  form,  as  were  the 
shales  and  fire-clays,  but  by  a  great  glacier  or  moving  sea  of  ice  which, 
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thoueaDde  of  yean  ago,  flowed  elowly  over  the  greater  portion  of  our 
State,  grooving  and  planing  the  surface  of  the  solid  rocks,  strewing  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  its  track  bedn  of  clay  and  sand  and  gravel — poshing 
before  it  the  accumulated  soils  and  clays  of  ceuturieG,  and  mixing,  trans- 
porting and  changing  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  well  nigh  destroy 
their  separate  characteristics  and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  their 
proper  classification. 

The  climate  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  us  was  similar,  at  that  time 
to  that  of  Greenland  to-day,  or  even  cooler.  The  snow,  ever  falling, 
never  melting,  accumulated  there  in  one  vast  field  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. Near  tbe  bottom  of  this  mass  a  plastic,  porous  sort  of  ice  was 
gradually  formed  from  the  snow  by  the  pressure  from  above.  This  ioe 
took  upon  itself  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible,  motion  down  into  the 
valleys  to  the  southward.  As  it  moved  thus  onward,  dirt  bands  were 
formed  along  its  margins;  stones  and  great  masses  of  partly  decayed  rock 
and  clay  from  hillsides  and  jutting  cliffs  rolled  down  upon  it,  and  were 
carried  on  and  on,  until,  by  the  melting  of  their  icy  steed,  they  were 
dropped  upon  the  clean-swept  surface  rock  below.  In  this  way  all  the 
beds  of  so-called  "drift  clays"  were  accumulated  where  they  lie. 

In  Indiana  they  form  the  surface  clays  north  of  a  line  drawn  ap- 
proximately from  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  to  the  Wabash 
River  at  a  point  midway  beiween  Terre  Haute  and  Evansville.  South 
of  this  line  tbe  surface  clays  sre,  for  the  most  part,  tbe  variety  of  residual 
clays  mentioned  above.  Transported  and  deposited  as  thsy  were,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  drift  clays  are  too  impure  for  any  use  but  the  making  of 
ordinary  brick  and  drain  tile,  and  oftentimes  they  contain  too  much  lime 
even  for  this  purpose,  numerous  analyses  showing  the  presence  of  as  high 
as  40  per  cent,  of  calcareous  material.  This  is  due  to  the  grinding  up 
and  mixing  with  the  clays  much  of  the  surface  limestonea  over  which  the 
glacier  passed,  as  the  erosion  of  that  epoch  not  only  removed  and  com- 
mingled the  previously  formed  residual  deposits,  but  planed  away  the 
country  over  a  vast  area  to  a  greater  depth  than  had  been  reached  by 
any  previous  decay.  These  eroded  limestones  and  the  clays  with  which 
they  were  mixed  were  maoy  of  them  ground  into  impalpable  powder  and 
deposited  before  a  subsequent  decay  could  take  place,  so  that,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  the  drift  clays  are,  many  of  them,  rock  flour,  and  not,  as  are 
the  residuary  clays,  the  products  of  rock  rot."* 

Summing  up  the  last  few  pages  we  find,  therefore,  that,  based  either 
upon  the  relation  of  their  present  location  to  their  place  of  origin,  or  the 
manner  of  their  transportation  and  deposition,  we  have  the  following 
classification  of  our  Indiana  clays : 

"Chamberlain.  T.  C.-Siitb  Ana.  Kept.,  i;.  8.  Oeal.  Surr.,  p.  aiB. 
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Based  upon  the  relative  proportions  ot  clay-base  and  fluxes  which  they 
coDbus,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  best  claMificatiODB  of  clays  is  that 
given  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton  (Seventh  E«p.,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  1894, 
p.  52),  as  follows : 

Dies- 
Kaolin Manufacture  of  line  ware- 
China  clay  "  "  •' 

Porcelain  clay "  "  " 

Fire  clay  (hard) Refractory  materials. 

Fire  clay  (plastic).. . .  "  " 

Potters'  clay Earthenware,  etc. 

,  Argillaceous  shale  . .  .Paving  block,  etc. 

,  Ferruginous  shale. . .  .Pressed  brick,  etc. 

.  Silicious  clays Paving  block,  eewer  pi^,  etc. 

,  Tile  clays RoofioK  tile,  draining  tile. 

,  Brick  clays.. Pressed  brick,  ornamental  brick. 

,  Calcareous  shale CornmoD  brick,  etc. 


High  Grade  aays  . 


Low  Grade  Clays . . 


Concemiug  the  above  cltueification.  Prof.  Orton  says:  "The  first 
divieiOD  compriBes  ail  clays  and  shales  that  contaiD  in  conjunction,  with 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  kaolin  base  little  else  hut  finely  divided 
silica.     The   amounts  of  the  fluxing  elements  are  in  all  cases  small, 
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rarelf  sggr^^ting  u  much  u  5  per  cent. ,  and  geoerftll;  &IUng  below  3 
per  ceDt.  Oxide  of  iron  conetitutefl  mach  the  largest  single  element 
of  these  fluxes.     In  almost  every  caae  the  potash  is  low." 

"The  second  diririon  includes  all  ordinary  clays  and  shales.  They 
may  range  in  kaolin  base  from  10  to  70  per  cent,  but  tbey  always  carry 
a  notable  percentage  of  the  fluxing  elements.  The  alkalies  generally 
make  2  to  5  per  cent.,  while  lime,  magnesia  and  iron  add  two  or  three 
times  as  much  more.  Coarse  sand  and  rock  Iragments  often  make  a 
conspicuous  part  also.  These  low  qualities  of  the  clay  more  frequently 
result  from  a  sorplus  of  fluxing  element  than  from  a  deficiency  in  kaolin 


mPUIUTIEB  OP  OLAVa. 

Although  much  has  been  already  said,  in  a  general  way,  concerning 
the  impurities  found  in  clays,  it  is  thought  best  to  make  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  more  detailed  mention  of  some  of  them,  together  with  their  effect 
upon  the  value  of  the  clay  for  maouiacturiDg  purposes. 

As  already  noted,  anything  other  than  the  silicate  of  alumina  forming 
the  day  base  may  be  considered  as  an  impurity.  The  impurities  moot 
commonly  found  in  clay  are  as  follows :  Silica ;  various  compounds  of 
iron;  lime  and  magnesia;  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda;  titanic  acid, 
and  oi^anic  matter.  True,  other  sobstances  sometimes  occur,  such  as 
pebbles  of  crystalline  rocks,  ores  of  copper  and  sine,  compounds  of  sul- 
phur, etc.,  but  they  are  found  so  rarely  that  the  mere  mention  of  them 
will  be  sufficient.     Free  or  uncomluned 


m.iCA  (SiO,) 

in  the  form  of  sand  (dimnt^rated  quartz)  is  fbund,  to  some  extent,  in 
all  clays.  The  purest  rewdual  clays  contain  it  in  minate  quantitiee,  and 
some  of  the  sedimentary  clays  have  as  hi^  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  mingled 
with  their  clay-base,  so  that  it  is  often  ditficult  to  tell  where  a  sandy  clay 
ends  and  a  clayey  sandstone  or  "freestone"  begins.  Although  classed 
as  an  impurity,  yet  in  the  making  of  most  clay  products  this  free  silica 
is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  raw  material ;  since  its  presence  pre- 
vents that  warping,  shrinking  and  cracking  while  drying  which  is  sure 
to  take  place  in  the  made-up  product  when  too  ^reat  a  percentage  of 
pure  kaolin  is  present.  In  many  cases  where  the  clay  is  too  rich  in 
alumina,  sand  has  to  be  artificially  mixed  with  it  before  it  can  be  used. 
Whenever  so  mixed,  the  natural  adhesiveness,  plasticity  and  strength  of 
the  clay  are  reduced ;  while  its  brittleness,  and  usually  its  refractory 
property  are  increased. 
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Of  the  clay  impuritiea  above  mentioned,  the 

COUPOUNDB    OF   IBOM 

are,  next  to  silica,  the  most  coqudod  and  the  most  importaut.  Pure 
iron  does  Dot  eziet  free  in  nature,  but  its  compounds  are  very  abundant. 
Among  thoee  occarring  uneoTtibined  iu  clays  aoe  the  two  oxides — the  proto 
or  ferrous  oxide  (FeO),  and  the  per,  sesqui,  or  ferric  oxide  (FejO,) ;  also 
tha  carbonate  (FeCOj) ;  the  sulphide  (FeS,),  and  the  sulphate  (FoSO,). 
In  addition  to  these  many  chemists  believe  that  most  every  clay  has, 
themkaUy  combined  with  its  kaolin  or  clay-base,  a  hydrated  per-oxide  oi 
iron  (2FeiO,-f-3H,0),  the  two  together  forming  a.  complex  double  salt 
of  iron  and  alumina. 

The  presence  of  iron  oxides  has  much  to  do  with  the  colors  of  days, 
Iwth  in  the  raw  and  the  burned  state,  for  iron  is  one  of  the  great  color- 
ing agents  in  nature.  Compounds  of  iron  cause  the  green  color  of 
grass  and  leaves,  the  br^ht  red  color  of  the  blood  of  animals,  and  the 
darker  red  of  some  soils,  clays  and  sandstones.  The  proportionate 
amount  of  uncombined  iron  oxides  present  has  little  to  do,  however,  with 
the  color  of  the  clay  in  either  its  burned  or  rawatate.  Experience,  lime 
and  again,  has  proven  that  no  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  clay,  or  even 
by  analyzing  it,  what  color  will  be  produced  in  it  by  heat.  Id  general, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  finer  the  particles  of  these  oxides  are, 
and  the  more  evenly  they  are  disseminated  through  the  clay,  the  more 
uniform  and  certain  will  be  the  color.  For  this  reason  chemists  believe 
that  the  complex  double  salt  of  iron  and  alumina,  mentioned  above,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  color  of  burned  days,  as,  of  necessity,  the 
iron  oxide  in  this  is  more  thoroughly  and  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  raw  materid.  If  the  oxides  occur  free  in  small  gruns  or  nodules,  a 
chemical  change  will  be  caused  in  them  by  heat,  and  they  will  be  apt  to 
form  black  specks,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  body  of  the  wars 
instead  of  coloring  it  evenly  throughouL  The  color  to  which  a  clay 
bums  is,  moreover,  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  kilns. 

Iron  oxides,  besides  imparting  a  color  to  clay  products,  also  often  act 
«s  fluxing  agents.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  those  shales  and  sur- 
£ioe  clays  which  contain  firom  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  these  oxides.  Such 
«lays  fuse  and  vitrify  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  others  which  are 
similar  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  quantity  of  iron  they  contain. 

PyrUea,  or  iron  sulphide  (FeSj),  is  probably  the  most  harmful  of  all 
the  compounds  of  iron  occurring  in  clays.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  nodules  or  grains,  or  in  concretionary  ball-like  masses, 
one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  the  surface  oxidized  into  a 
brownish  shell.     These  are  popularly  known  as  "sulphur  balls,"  and  are 
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found  in  some  of  the  shale  deposits  of  the  IndisDa  coal  lueasuree.  Wheiv 
present  in  any  quantity  pyrites  causes  the  clay  constltuentB  to  fuse  at  &. 
temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the  proper  vitrifaction  takes  place. 

iStdphale  of  iron,  or  copperas  (FeSO^),  ia  often  produced  in  clay  de- 
posits containing  pyrites  by  the  osidation  of  the  latter.  Its  presence 
may  be  known  by  the  astringent,  inky  taste  which  it  imparts  to  the  clay, 
and  usually  by  the  presence  of  a  white  efflorescence  upon  the  surface. 
Like  the  pyrites,  it  is  a  very  damaging  constituent,  rendering  the  clay  in 
which  it  is  found  comparatively  worthless. 

Iron  carbonate,  or  siderite  (FeCOg),  is  also  a  quite  common  mineral  in 
the  shale  beds  of  the  Indiana  coal  measures.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
form  of  either  lenticular  or  kidney-shaped  nodules,  which  contain  more 
or  less  clayey  matter,  and  are  known  as  iron  kidneys  or  clay  ironstone. 
They  vary  much  in  size,  and  often  occur  in  layers  at  regular  intervals 
apart,  making  it  easy  for  the  clay  miner  to  separate  them.  If  too  large 
a  proportion  of  them  are  ground  up  with  the  shale  they  increase  iao 
highly  the  percentage  of  iron,  and  so  reduce  the  fut^ing  temperature. 
Otherwise  they  are  comparatively  harmless,  as  under  the  influence  of 
beat  the  carbonate  is  decomposed  into  ferrous-ozide  and  the  gaseous 
carbon  di-oxide  CFeCO,=FeO+COj). 

Some  residual  and  almost  all  sedimentary  clays  contain 

UHB  AND  MAGNESIA, 

one  or  both,  in  small  but  persistent  quantities.  The  best  clays  contain 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  these  substances — though  for  some  pur- 
poses clays,  containing  as  high  as  26  per  cent,  of  lime,  may  be  utilized. 
When  present,  lime  and  magnesia  usually  occur  either  as  silicates  or  car- 
bonates—more commonly  the  latter.  Like  the  oxides  of  iron  their  de- 
gree of  harmfulness  depends  lai^ly  upon  their  physical  condition.  If 
finely  divided  and  intimately  mixed  throughout  the  clay  they  are  less  in- 
jurious than  if  in  the  form  of  small  grains  or  pebbles  of  limestone.  When 
in  the  latter  condition,  as  they  commonly  are  in  the  glacial  or  surface 
drift  clays,  the  carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOg),  when  the  clay  is  burned, 
loses  carbon  di-oxide  (CO^).  This  leaves  calcium  oside  or  quick  lime 
(CaO),  which  baa  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water.  When  the  finished 
product  is  exposed  to  the  air  each  of  these  particles  of  quick  lime  will  ab- 
sorb moisture,  and  expand,  bursting  off  pieces  of  the  ware  and  so  causing 
a  defect  or  shallow  pit  in  its  surface. 

When  present  in  quantity,  and  in  a  finely  divided  state,  lime  and 
magnesia  not  only  act  as  fluxes,  but  also  combine  to  acertain  extent  with 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  give  a  peculiar  whitish  or  cream  colored  tint  to  the 
finished  products.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  more  recent  sedimentary 
clays — as  those  found  along  the  margins  of  our  present  lakes  and  rivers- 
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— although  rich  in  iron,  produce  a  light  colored  iaatead  of  a  red  hrick. 
Such  bricks  are  made  at  South  Bead  and  Michigan  Citj,  Indiana,  and  at 
Milvaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Ab  already  stated  (p  27)  the  alkalies, 

POTASH   AND  SODA, 

rank  among  the  leading  fluxing  impurities  found  in  clays.  They  occur 
in  small  quantities  in  almoBt  all  clays,  probably  aa  silicates  in  the  form  of 
undecomposed  particles  of  mica  or  feldspar.  These  fuse  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  unite  more  readily  with  the  clav-base  than  do  any  of  the 
other  impurities  (iron,  ime  or  magoeeiaj  aoove  mentioned.  Their 
preaence  in  any  quantity  in  clays  desired  for  refractory  purposes  is, 
therefore,  most  pernicious.  On  the  other  hand,  where  vitrified  products 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  that  some  of  these  fluxes  be  present,  that 
they  may  cause  the  clay  constituents  to  begin  to  fuse  and  combine  at  the 
proper  temperature ;  and  so  bring  about  that  peculiar,  non-porous, 
"  vitrifled ' '  condition  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  non-absorbent  clay 
products.  ■ 

The  analysed  of  ten  shales  from  Ohio  and  six  from  Indiana,  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick  or  sewer  pipe,  show  an  average 
composition  of  about  13  per  cent,  of  all  fluxes  and  84  per  cent,  of  kaolin 
and  sand.  Probably  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  fluxes  would  serve  all 
necessary  purposes,  bat  a  less  proportion  would  leave  the  material  un- 
vitrified  and  porous  and  therefore  of  too  absorbent  a  nature  for  use.  As 
potash  and  soda  are  the  most  powerfiil  fluxes  known,  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
them  are  equal  to  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  fluxes 
usually  found  in  clays.  Hence  it  is  better  that  no  more  than  2  or  3  per 
cent,  of  both  be  present  in  those  clays  in  which  vitriiaction  is  desired  and 
iu  which  the  other  fluxes  occur.  As  a  rule  the  shales  now  being  used  for 
making  paving  brick  contain  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  potash  and  less 
than  1  percent,  of  soda. 

From  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 

TITANIC   ACID 

occurs  in  most  shales  and  fire-clays,  but  as  &r  aa  known  it  has  no  effect 
either  as  a  colorin^if  or  a  fusing  agent  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of 
small  brownish  black  grains  of  irregular  shape,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  iron  and  titanium.  Like  silica,  its  presence  is  not  thought 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  fire-clays  in  which  it  is  found. 
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ORQANIC  HATTEB 


often  occurs  in  cUja  and  Bhales,  oBpeciaDy  those  of  the  coal  t 
TJaaally  readily  combustible  it  is  burned  out  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  of  the  fusing  point.  When  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  it 
is  a  comparatively  harmleee  constitueDt,  but  if  in  grains  of  any  size  it  is 
apt  to  leave  the  ware  more  porous  than  it  should  be,  eepecially  if  vitri- 
iaction  is  to  follow.  Many  of  the  dark-colored  shales  which  lie  immedi- 
ately above  the  teams  of  coal  contain  too  much  carbon  to  allow  them  to- 
be  put  to  any  use. 

CHAPTEB  II.  s 

THE   CLAT8   OF  THE  COAL~BEABI>Q  OOUDTIEB   OF  IHDIAMA. 


During  the  past  decade  an  enoriuous  expansion  of  the  clay  industries 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States.  The  utilization  of  vitrified  brick 
for  roadways  has  created  a  new  and  distinct  industry,  thousands  of  miles 
of  streets  throughout  the  West  having,  since  1890,  been  paved  with  this 
material.  The  disappearance  of  .our  forests,  and  the  consequent  rapid 
advancement  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  has  led  architects  and 
builders  to  investigate  more  carefully  the  value  of  day  products  for 
structural  purposes.  These  investigations  have  resulted  in  valuable  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  chemical  cwnstituents  and  properties  of  slays — 
have  suggested  the  invention  of  new,  or  the  improvement  of  old  forms 
of  machinery  and  kilns  for  their  manipulation  and  burning,  and  have 
proven  their  unexcelled  fitness  for  many  purpoees  to  which  stone,  wood 
or  other  materials  were  previously  put. 

As  a  proof  that  the  general  public  is  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fit- 
ness, one  has  to  but  note  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  terra  cotta  and  * 
pressed  brick  for  the  fronts  of  business  blocks  and  the  more  fashionable 
and  costly  private  residences ;  of  clay  shingles  for  their  roofii,  and  of  en- 
caustic tiles  for  their  floors  and  mantels.  Indeed,  all  present  signs  point 
to  clay— that  moat  widely  distributed  and  cheapest  resource  known  on 
earth — as  the  leading  fiictor  in  the  future  structures  built  by  man. 

That  Indiana  has  not  kept  pace  with  her  sister  States  in  this  rapid 
development  and  growth  of  clay  industries  is  known  to  all  who  have 
given  the  matter  any  attention.  Recent  and  accurate  statistics  compiled 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mineral  Besources  show  that  of  the  total  value 
of  clay  products  manufiictured  In  ^e  United  States  in  1894,  Ohio  made 
16  per  cent. ;  Illinois,  13  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania,  11  per  cent. ;  New 
York,  8  per  cent.;  New  Jersey,  6  per  cent.;  while  Indiana  made  but  6 
per  cent ,  and  they  largely  of  the  cruder  kinds.  The  reason  that  this 
State  ranks  as  low  as  it  does  lies  not  in  the  lack  of  quantity  or  variety  of 
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«w  mataiialB,  dot  in  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  capital  among  her  citi- 
MDB,  but  almost  wholly  because  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  concerning 
-the  location  and  quality  of  ita  clay  deposit*  and  the  usee  to  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  put 

This  ignorance  is  lai^ely  due  to  the  fact  that  bo  little  has  heretofore 
been  written  on  the  clays  ocouring  in  Indiana.  In  1874  kaolin  was  dis- 
-covered  in  I^iwrenoe  County,  and  in  the  report  of  this  Department  for 
that  year  Frof.  E.  T.  Cox,  then  State  Geologist,  devoted  eleven  pages  to 
the  description  of  this  deposit  and  the  iron  ores  connected  therewith. 
Prof.  John  Collett,  in  the  Reports  for  each  of  the  yearB.1882  and  1883, 
bad  a  part  of  a  page  on  Indiana  "Clays  and  Kaolin."  In  the  Fifteenth 
Eeport,  issued  in  1866,  Maurice  Thompson  published  a  seven-page  paper 
entitled  "The  Clays  of  Indiana,"  and  in  the  Sixteenth  Report  (1888) 
W.  H.  Thompson  covered  the  same  ground  in  four  pages,  "* 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  relating  to  local  depoeits  of  ordinary 
Jjrick  clays,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  "geological 
surveys"  of  some  ot*  the  counUes,  the  above  twenty-four  pages  comprise 
-everything  on  the  subject  of  clays  that  has  appeared  in  the  nineteen 
Beporta  of  this  Department  issued  to  date. 

This  will  appear  the  more  surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  following  remarkable  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  HiU,  a  noted 
■authority  on  the  clays  of  the  United  States:  "Indiana  is  one  of  the  few 
'States  that  has  appreciated  the  importance  of  making  complete  reports 
upon  the  geology  of  its  clay  deposits,  and  much  can  be  learned  from 
4lkem  in  the  publications  of  the  State  survey. "f 

Believing  that  the  time  had  come  when  some  more  definite  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  concerning  the  clay  resources  of  Indiana  should  be  made 
public,  I  began  in  April,  1895,  to  gather  the  data  for  this  preliminary 

•  In  this  eonngfltion  it  may  be  lUtsd  that  the  Uts  Oeologiat,  Mr.  8.  B.  Sorb;,  in  his 
introdnotion  to  the  Etvhteenth  Report  (18^},  Deed  the  following  lanBOMe:  "The  State 
■Qealogiit  la  prepulng  an  exhansttre  report  on  the  olayi  of  the  State,  whioh  vill  appear  in 
the  Nineteenth  Report  of  thii  Department.  In  preparing  for  tbia  report  he  hae  collected 
and  made  analjaEa  of  aboat  one  handred  and  Beveiit;  aamplea  of  clay  from  all  parta  of  the 
.State.    In  thia  work  only  aucb  olare  have  been  aged  at  are  foand  in  commenila]  qoantiUeB 

wbiteneaa  and  the  large  proportion  of  alumina  tber  coDtein.  It  if  hoped  that  <he  pnblioa- 
tion  of  the  Report  will  remit  in  a  widening  of  the  market  for  theae  Talnable  prodocti." 

Id  regard  to  thia  itatement  I  will  la;  that  on  taking  oharga  of  thia  olBDe  I  fooDd  in 
.the  State  Hnaanni  15  jara  ooaUiniag  aamplee  of  clara  fVom  ditterent  parta  of  the  Slate. 
Baoh  had  a  label  attaohed  oontaining  the  reoord  of  an  inoomplete  analraia.  The  namee  of 
ihe  partiea  owning  the  land  ft'om  whioh  the  olara  were  aocnrad  were  alao  on  the  labels,  bat 
in  a  number  of  loatancoB  I  hare  foand  that  no  auoh  periona  eiiat  in  the  rationa  from  whioh 
the  da;*  are  laid  In  hare  oome.  Not  a  aingle  note,  record  or  other  mnnnacript  pertaining 
to  theie  or  other  clara  waa  turned  orer  to  me,  nor  waa  anjthing  pabliihed  in  the  Minetaentb 
Beport  ooneerning  them. 

fClar  Material!  of  the  U.  8."  in  "Mineral  Reionraai  of  U.  S.",  18B3,  p.  GIO.  On 
another  page  the  lame  author  etatoa  that  the  "selebrated  realdual  porcelain  clays"  of  Law' 
lenoe  CoontT  "are  oaed  for  the  making  of  eommon  granite  ware,  hollow  ware,  Are  and 
tiaTlng  brioka.' ' 
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report.  Having  no  information  for  reference  except  that  contained  ia. 
the  twenty-four  pages  above  mentioned,  and  no  funds  to  hire  asaistance 
for  this  especial  work,  I  was  forced  to  limit  the  iDveetigation  of  the  eea- 
son  to  such  an  area  as  I  could  visit  pei-sonally  during  such  time  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  I  chose,  therefore,  the 
coal  bearing  counties — eighteen  in  number — for  the  principle  reason  that, 
the  coal  measures  of  the  State  are  preeminently  it«  clay  measures — a  coal 
seam  wherever  found  having  associated  with  it  a  bed  of  fire  clay  and 
usually  one  or  more  of  shale ;  two  forms  of  clay  material  which  within 
the  past  ten  yeara  have  become  so  noted  for  the  making  of  vitrified  wares. 

The  counties  comprising  the  area  covered  by  this  report  are,  therefore, 
aa  follows:  Fountain,  Vermillion,  Parke,  Vigo,  Clay,  Owen,  Sullivan, 
Greene,  Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Dubois,  Pike,  Gibaon,  Vanderburgh, 
Warrick,  Spencer  and  Ferry.  Posey  County,  lying  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  has  its  surface  wholly  covered  with  the 
rocks  of  the  upper  or  barren  coal  measures.  Little,  if  any,  coal  is  mined 
in  the  county  and,  therefore,  a  report  on  its  clays  ie  deferred  until  a  future 
time.  The  limited  time  at  my  command  forbade  anything  like  a  thor- 
ough study  of  aU  the  clay  deposits  in  these  counties;  and,  therefore,  de- 
t^led  mention  is  made  only  of  those  which  are  notable  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  material  found  in  them. 

Before  taking  up  these  counties  singly  let  us  briefly  notice  as  a  whole 
the  area  which  they  comprise  and  gain  some  &rther  &cts  concerning  the 
origin  and  depiosition  of  the  shales  and  fire  clays  found  therein. 

The  surface  of  the  counties  mentioned  comprises  the  newest  part  of 
Indiana,  i.  «.,  it  was  the  last  to  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  become  dry  land.  The  outcropping  or  underlying  rocks  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  were  all  deposited  in  salt  water,  probably  at  great 
depths,  and  were  raised  upward  and  became  dry  land  thousands  of  years 
before  the  coal  and  ils  overlying  shales  were  formed.  They  are,  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part  limeetottes,  and  the  many  fossils  which  they  contain 
are  mostly  of  marine  animals.  The  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  were 
munly  deposited  in  fresh  water  and  are  for  the  most  part  sandebmes  and 
dayt.  These  cont^n  few  fossils  and  they  are  largely  the  remains  of  such 
plants  as  formed  the  coal. 

It  is  most  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal  and 
its  overlying  shales  and  sandstones  the  area  comprised  in  the  counties 
mentioned,  as  well  as  a  part  of  eastern  Illinois,  was  a  great  basin  or  de- 
pression but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  except  the  southwestern  by  the  higher  lands  of  the  older  formations. 

By  succesaive  alternations  of  upheaval  and  subsidence — carried  on 
through  thonsands  of  years — this  depression  was  at  times  an  area  of  the 
Boutfawestero  sea,  agaia  a  fresh  water  lake,  and  then  for  a  peHod,  a  vast 
swamp  or  marsh.     When  raised  high  enough  to  form  a  marsh  a  luxuriant 
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-vegetation  ipraug  up  from  the  ooze  aod  mud  at  ite  bottom,  flouriahed  for 
-centuries — the  newer  growths  springing  from  between  the  fidlen  masses  of 
the  older  as  in  the  peat  bogs  of  to-day— and  so  formed  a  mighty  mass  of 
carbouaceous  material. 

By  Bubeideuce  the  level  of  the  marsh  was,  in  time,  lowered  until  it 
became  a  lake  into  which  rivers  from  the  surrounding  highlands  flowed, 
bearing  with  them  millions  of  tons  of  clayey  sediment  and  disintegrated 
quartz,  the  remains  of  the  older  decayed  rocks.  This  sediment  waa  spread 
out  over  tbe  mass  of  submerged  vegetation,  compressing  it  into  the  hard, 
mioeral  coal ;  the  clayey  sediment  itself  being  in  time  compressed  into 
vast  beds  of  ihale,  and  the  particles  of  quartz  into  sandstone.  In  some 
places  a  more  prolonged  subsidence  took  place,  sinking  the  floor  of  the 
lake  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  allowing  the  waters  of  the  latter 
with  their  accompanying  marine  forms  of  life  to  flow  in.  In  time  beds 
of  limestone  were  then  formed  over  those  of  the  shale  or  sandstone,  but 
none  of  these  cover  an  extensive  area  or  are  of  great  thickness. 

After  each  subeidence,  with  its  resulting  beds  of  coal,  shale  and  sand- 
stone or  limestone,  had  taken  place  an  upheaval  followed.  The  floor  of 
sea  or  lake  was  i^ain  raised  so  near  the  surface  that  the  semi-aquaUc 
vegetation  for  a  new  coal  seam  could  spring  up,  and,  in  time,  the  pro- 
cesses detailed  above  were  again  undergone.  Thus,  in  brief,  do  scientJsts 
account  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  those  seams  of  coal  which  are 
to-day  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  and  of  those  beds  of  over- 
lying shale,  as  yet,  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  hut  in  time  destined  to 
become  as  great  a  source  of  wealth  as  the  coal  has  been  in  the  past  or 
will  he  in  the  future. 

A  typical  vertical  section  showing  tbe  arrangement  of  the  dlderent 
coal  measure  strata  as  mentioned  above,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
«ouid  be  as  follows ; 

(1)  Soil  and  eurface  drift  cIkt S  te«t. 

(2)  Blue,  compact  shale  27  feet. 

(3j  Dark  bilumiDouB  shale 3  feet  2  in. 

(4)  CobI 2  feet  7  in. 

(5)  Fireclay 4  feet  4  in. 

(8)  Drab  ailieiouB  ahale 18  feet. 

(7)  SftDdslone 6  feet    3  in. 

(8)  Dark  bituminoua  shale 1  foot. 

(9)  Coal 4  feet    Sin. 

(10)  Fire  clay 3  feet  10  in. 

Some  of  these  strata  are  closely  related.  The  fire  clays  (Nob.  6  and 
10)  are  almost  univerBal  acoompaniments  of  the  overlying  coal  seams. 
The  relation  of  these  under-clays  to  the  coal  show  plainly  that  tbe 
former  may  be  regarded  as  having  formed  the  soils  of  those  ancient 
marshes,  and  that  from  them  sprang  that  luxuriant  vegetation  which  in 
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time  was  changed  to  coal.  The  fire  clays,  then,  are  the  mother  soils  of 
the  coal  seams.  They  are  usually  fiom  oue  to  six  feet  in  thickneaa,  and 
oompoeed  of  a  soft,  honogeueous  clay,  whitish  or  gny  in  color,  highly 
plastic,  and,  when  sufficiently  free  from  the  fluxiog  elements,  capable  of 
withstanding  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  heat.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  these  under-clayi  of  the  coal  aeama  are  the  only  sedi- 
mentary clays  which  possen  io  a  high  degree  this  refractory  property. 
Its  presence  in  them  ib  due  to  the  absence  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
alkalies  and  other  fluxes.  This  absence  is  the  more  notable  since  all 
other  sedimentary  clays  contain  these  fluxes  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
cause  ftision  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  Their  disappearance 
from  the  fire  clays  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  clays  formerly 
supported  so  vigorous  a  growth  of  aquatic  plants ;  for  it  is  a  well  prorea 
fitct  that  such  vegetation,  aided  by  organic  acids  which  are  formed  in  the 
submerged  soil,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  from  such  noil  all  or  nearly 
all  the  alkalies,  iron  and  sulphur  tbund  therein.  This  leaves  the  soil 
rich  in  silica  and  alumina,  which  are  the  leading  constituents  of  the  fire 
clays.  The  absorption  of  the  iron  oxides  also  causes  these  clays  to 
assume  that  ashen  gray  color  so  characteristic  of  them. 

Few,  if  any,  fossils  are  found  in  thesb  underpays.  The  only  things 
approaching  them  are  the  remains  of  the  many  long,  thread-like  roots,  or 
underground  stems  (Stigmaria)  of  the  larger  plants  {SigiUarida  and  Lep- 
idodendrida)  of  the  former  coal  flora. 

The  dark  bituminous  shales  (Nos.  3  and  8  of  the  above  typical  section) 
are  found  lying  directly  upon  most  seams  of  coal,  and  constitute  the  so- 
called  "  black  slate"  of  the  miners.  They  vary  much  in  thicknen,  and 
are  usually  very  complex  in  their  compositjon — being  nothing  more  than 
the  first  mass  of  mud,  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  wbich  was 
deposited  on  the  submerged  vegetable  remains  in  the  old  coal  swamp. 
This  mud  was  compressed  and  hardened  into  its  present  condition  by  the 
great  mats  of  material  afterwards  deposited  upon  it  Oftentimes  these 
shales  are  very  fissile,  and  cleave  in  large,  flat  leaves  as  thin  as  paper. 
Again  they  are  massive,  with  no  visible  signs  of  stratification.  The 
amount  of  bituminous  matter  which  they  contwn  is  usually  too  great  to 
allow  them  o  be  put  to  use  as  a  clay  material.  Many  of  them  contwn 
a  large  percentage  of  oily  matter,  which,  if  necessity  should  arise,, 
could  probably  be  distilled  in  paying  quantities. 

These  overlying  dark  shales  comprise  the  most  noted  fossil  bearing 
horizon  of  the  coal  measures.  They  contain  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  handsome  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  closely  allied 
plants  which  are  so  characteristic  a  part  of  the  fossil  coal  flora.  The  re- 
mains of  mollusks  are,  in  some  localities,  also  abundant  in  these  shales — 
the  lamellibranchs  and  gasteropods  being  the  chief  groups  which  are 
rejvetented. 
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The  blue  and  drab  shalee  (Noe.  2  and  6  of  the  sectJon)  comprise  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  ooal  meaBure  rocks*  of  Indiana,  and,  taken  ae  a  vbole, 
are  the  moat  valuable  clay  depoaits  ooonrring  in  the  8tat«.  Tbej  are  not 
closely  related  to  the  strata  found  above  or  below  them,  and  their  thick- 
ness and  composition  varies  excessively  and  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  character  and  source  of  those  streams  of  water  which  fiowed  into  the 
old  lakes  in  which  the  shales  were  formed.  If  the  stream  was  a  large 
one  and  flowed  for  a  long  time  with  suffident  velocity  to  carry  sediment 
&r  out  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  lake,  the  bed  of  shale  is  thick,  covers 
a  large  area,  and  is  comparatively  uniform  throughout.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  stream  was  small  and  flowed  slowly  tbe  shale  bed  is  cor- 
respondingly thin,  of  small  extent,  and  more  apt  to  be  varied  in  its  com- 
position. The  kinds  of  rocks  over  which  those  ancient  rivers  flowed  on 
their  way  to  the  Uke  determined  the  constituentB  of  the  sediment  they 
brought  down,  and  therefore  the  character  and  composition  of  the  shales 
into  which  this  sediment  was  aft»ward  formed. 

In  general  the  shales  may  be  classified  into 

(1)    Abqillacbous  Shales, 

in  which  clayey  material  (silicate  of  alnmina)  largely  predominates.  In 
color  these  are  usually  drab  or  blue,  though  yellow  and  buff  shades  are 
not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  They  are  almost  free  from  "grit"  andare 
often  soft  and  unctuous  or  greasy  to  tbe  touch.  They  are  then  known 
locally  as  "  soapstones,"  but  this  term  rightfully  belongs  to  the  minaral 
steatite  or  talc,  a  mt^esian  silicate  which  does  not  occnr  in  Indiana. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  shales  are  quite  hard  and  tough,  yielding  b  nt 
little  to  the  [Hck  and  requiring  the  use  of  explosives  for  their  remova  . 
But  whatever  their  character  when  first  mined,  upon  exposure  to  air, 
run  and  frost,  they  quickly  disintegrate  into  soft,  plastic,  fine  grained 
clays  of  large  commercial  importance. 

(2)    Arenaceous  or  Biucious  Shales 

are  those  which  have  a  hu*ge  proportion  of  free  silica  or  sand  mixed  with 
the  clayey  material.  For  the  most  part  they  are  drab,  buff  or  yellow  in 
color,  though  sometimes  gray  or  even  bluish.  Their  value  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  sand  particles 
found  in  them.  Sometimes  these  particles  are  so  minute  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  The  shales  are  then  comparatively  free  from 
"grit,"  and  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  argillaceous  shales  in  value. 
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A^n,  the  grains  of  sand  are  larger  aod  plainly  discernible  to  the  sense 
of  touch  as  well  as  sight.  When  of  this  character  the  deposits  are  ligbt- 
fuUy  known  as  shaly  sandstones  and  are  of  little  economic  importance. 
Oftentimes  scales  of  mica  are  scattered  abundantly  among  the  p»ticles 
of  sand,  and  the  shales  are  then  known  as  "  micaceous." 

Much  less  common  in  the  coal  area  than  either  of  the  preceding  are 
the 

(3)    Calcareous  Hhau». 

These  contain  a  large  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOg)  com- 
mingled with  the  clayey  material.  Such  shales  may  be  readily  known 
l^  tbeir  light  grayish  color  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  efiervesce 
with  muriatic  acid.  Where  found  they  are  usually  in  close  connection 
(either  above  or  below)  with  a  stratum  of  limestone.  Oftentimes  they 
contain  remains  of  the  shells  of  marine  or  brackish  waters.  Surrounded 
as  they  are  by  so  much  material  of  better  quality  these  calcareous  shales 
of  the  coal  measures  are  of  little  commercial  importance.  In  some  of 
the  older  formations  (Silurian,  Devonian,  etc.),  where  good  clays  are  less 
common,  tbey  may  be  utilized  in  making  bricks  when  the  percentage  of 
lijne  is  not  too  great  and  is  disseminated  evenly  throughout  the  shale. 

At  times  sharp  lines  of  division  separate  the  varieties  of  shales;  but 
generally  they  merge  so  gradually  inte  one  another  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Tbus,  by  the  grad- 
ual addition  of  fine  particles  of  sand  the  argillaceous  shales  pass  into 
arenaceous ;  these,  by  the  addition  of  coarser  particles,  into  shaly  sand- 
stones, and  finally  into  hard  and  durable  sand  rocks. 

Specimens  of  almost  all  of  the  deposits  of  clay  mentioned  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  as  well  as  many  samples  of  their  burned  products,  are  in 
the  collection  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  persons  interested  in  clays 
or  clay  manufiicturing  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Geologist  and  examine  them. 

I  desire  at  this  place  to  express  my  indebtednera  to  the  many  persons 
residing  in  the  counties  visited,  who  aided  me  in  my  Tesearches.  The 
number  is  too  great  to  allow  of  individual  mention.  Everywhere  I  was 
treated  most  courteously  and  afforded  every  facility  for  securing  the 
knowledge  which  I  sought.  I  shall  long  remember  the  ikvors  shown  me 
and  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  reciprocate  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
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PARKE  COUNTY. 


The  rocke  of  the  Coal  Meaauree  proper  cover  three-fourths  of  the  area 
of  Parke  County.  The  conglomerate  saDdstoDe  (millatone  grit),  mark- 
ing their  eastern  horizon,  Extends  from  a  point  near  the  center  of  the 
Dortfaem  boundary  in  a  southeaateriy  direction  and  touchea  the  soutti- 
eastem  corner  of  the  county.  The  most  important  clay  deposits  are 
found  west  of  this  sandstone  in  the  northwestern,  western  and  southern 
townships.  The  Wabash  River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county  and  receives  many  important  tributaries  trom  the  eastward. 
These  and  their  smaller  branches  have,  in  numerous  places,  eroded 
deep  beds  through  the  sur&ce  strata  exposing  the  latter  to  view  and 
aSbrding  excellent  opportunities  for  discovering  the  thickness  and  char- 
acter of  the  coal  measure  rocks. 

Parke  County  has  long  been  famous  for  its  potters  clays.  Since  the 
year  1840  a  clay  for  the  making  of  stoneware  has  been  obtained  from 
land  now  owned  by  Pearly  Pearson  and  Milton  Hobson  (N.  W.  },  8ec. 
23,  Tp.  16  N.,  R.  8W.)  one  mile  southwest  of  Bloomingdale.  A  branch 
of  Leatherwood  Creek  flows  through  this  land  and  at  several  points  along 
its  low  blufiii  the  clay  is  obtained  by  stripping.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  following  section  was  obtained  at  the  latest  pit  worked  on  the  Pear- 
son land : 

1.  Soil  and  drift  clay 3  ft. 

2.  Gravel 3  ft.      4  in. 

3.  Coarse,  silicious  fire  clay 3  ft.      3  in. 

4.  "  Iron  sandBtone" 1  ft.    10  in. 

5.  Fine  grained  potter's  clay  {exposed) 8  ft. 

This  potters  clay  (No.  5)  is  of  a  grayish  or  lead  color,  quite  soft  and 
plastic,  and  much  more  bo  when  washed  and  kneaded.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  free  silica  in  very  fine  grains  and,  at  scattered  intervals, 
scales  of  white  mica  are  discernible.  It  burns  to  a  buS*  or  cream  color, 
and  takes  a  handsome  dark  glaze  with  Albany  slip  clay. 

A  sample  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty*  showed  the  following  per- 
centage composition : 

■  All  analriea  nreditad  Id  this  report  to  eitbsr  Dr.  J.N.  Hurt;  or  J.D.  Kramer  are  iDoom- 
ple(<,  Bboolng  the  preienee  of  neither  potaih  noraods.  I  bare  taken  tlisse  analriea,  whas 
f  iTBD.from  the  labels  on  the  Jars  of  ala)»  mentioned  in  the  foot  note  on  page  11.  The;  were 
made  for  6. 3.  O-Dibr,  the  former  Oeolotiit.  Dr.  Hartr  ii  a  reliable  chemiit  of  IndtanapoliB, 
and  hii  anal yaei  are  donbtleas  oorreot  ai  far  ai  oomplsted.  Of  Mr.Eramei'a  abllitraia 
ohemiBt  1  know  nothing.  Prof.  W.  A.  Korea,  the  official  chemiat  of  tbia  Department,  hsj 
made  eapeoiallr  for  this  report  all  the  analyeeawitbMhich  he  ia  acFredited.  He  is  h  chemist 
of  national  renown  and  his  analyseaean  be  relied  nron  in  ererr  partionlar.  Prof.Lrona,of 
the  State  Universit;,  completed  ei«ht  analraes  after  the  boraing  of  Prof.  Norea'  laboratorr 
In  NoTamber,  ld%. 
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Silica  ( total ) 69.41 

AlnmiDfi 18.81 

Clmy-baae  ftnd  Mnd 88.22 

Mi^esia 64 

Lime  90 

Ferric  Oiide 2.84 

Fluxes 4.08 

Wfttet  aad  volatile  matter 7,66 

Compare  with  the  second  column  of  thie  the  avenge  oompoeition  of 
ton  leading  stoneware  cla^  of  Ohio :  * 

Claj-base  and  sand 94.10 

FloMS 444 

Moistare 1.57 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  matter  classed  as  volatile  in  the  Indiana 
specimen  comprises  the  undetermined  potash  of  which  from  1  to  2^  per 
cent  is  always  present  in  these  clays.  Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of 
refractory  material  present  shows  that  it  will  stand  up  under  heat  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  "  slip-cIay"  used  for  glazing — a  &ct  which  experience 
has  fully  verified. 

'  This  stratum  of  potter's  clay  covers  a  large  area  south  and  west  of 
Bloomingdale.  Its  mazimnm  thicknMs  is  not  known,  but  Mr.  Hobeon 
reported  that  at  a  point  onen^uarter  of  a  mile  east  of  where  the  above  sec- 
tion was  obtained,  thirty  feet  of  it  was  passed  through  in  digging  a  well. 
No  chai^  has  ever  been  made  for  it  by  the  owners  of  the  land ;  but  for 
more  than  fifty  years  it  has  been  washed  by  potters  near  the  place  where 
mined,  and  then  hauled  in  wagons  six  miles  to  Rockville.  It  has  also 
been  used  for  five  years  in  the  pottery  at  Bloomingdale,  and  to  a  small 
«ztent  in  the  one  at  Annapolis.  Many  pits  have  been  opened  along  the 
Uufis  of  Leatherwood,  worked  back  a  short  distance,  and  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  stripping  became  in  anyways  heavy.  In  almost  all  of  these 
the  clay  was  very  uniform  in  character  and  quality,  though  in  a  few,  the 
presence  of  small  nodules  of  iron  carbonate  detracted  from  its  value. 

The  coarse  silicious  clay  (No.  3  of  above  section)  is  used  at  Bloomii^- 
dale  in  making  a  cream  colored  drain  tjle.  Mixed  with  surfece  clay  it  is 
also  burned  into  a  good  quality  of  buUding  brick.  In  some  placaa,  how- 
ever, it  oontains  too  many  pebbles  of  limestone  from  the  overlying  gravel 
to  be  of  any  value.  The  "  iron  sandstone ' '  (No.  4)  separating  the  two 
clays  is  a  very  heavy  and  hard,  dark  colored,  coarse  grained  rock,  evi- 
dently a  combination  of  some  ore  of  iron  and  sand. 

One-half  mile  west  of  the  pit  where  the  above  section  was  taken  a 
stratum  of  clay  outcrops  a  few  feet  above  the  bed  of  Leatherwood  Creek. 

•Ortoa,  Sdw.,  Ji.— Qeol.  Bnrr.,  Ohio,  VII.,  tS. 
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Although  poweimng  at  this  pUoe  the  physical  appearanoe  of  a  gray  aili- 
«k>ns  ihale,  its  behavior  under  heat  proves  that  it  is  a  fire  clay,  as  it  has 
ondoubted  refractory  propertiee  and  burns  to  a  handsome  buff  color.  Its 
composition,  as  far  as  detannined  by  Kramer,  is  as  follows: 

SiUc«  (toUl; 78.88 

AlnminA l«.Oe 

HagDeaift  70 

Ijnw 70 

Ferric  oxide  1.10 

MoistuTe  and  volatile 8. 12 

It  is  hard  when  first  mined  bnt  soon  weathers  into  a  soft  plastic  mass. 
The  thicknesa  of  the  stratum  has  not  been  determined.  Its  known  prop- 
«rtiM  are  such  as  to  merit  further  investigation. 

Three  milec  northwest  of  Bloomingdale,  on  the  land  of  R.  A.  Coffin 
<N.  E.  i,  Sea  9,  T.  16  N.,  R.  8  W.),  is  the  head  of  "  Coke  Oven  Hol- 
low," a  deep  ravine,  long  locally  noted  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
the  clays  found  therein.  A.  potteiy  wu  eatablUhed  in  this  ravine  in 
1866  and  continued  in  operation  until  1891.  It  was  located  on  ground 
made  vacant  by  the  mining  of  fire  and  potters  clay  for  shipment  over  the 
old  Wabash  A  Erie  Canal,  which  was  connected  by  a  feeder  with  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  and  for  use  in  the  pottery  at  Annapolis. 

A  connected  section  of  the  strata  in  the  upper  half  of  this  ravine  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Soil  and  jellow  drift  clay 6  feet. 

2.  Boff  argillaceooa  ahkle 27  feet 

3.  Hard,  grt,j  ulicioui  shale 4  feet   6  in. 

4.  Coal 1  fool   8  in. 

5.  Fire  day 8  feet    4  in. 

6.  itloe  argillaceons  ahale 8  feet    8  in. 

7.  "Iron  aandatone" 1  foot    6  in. 

8.  Plastic  potlen  clay 22  feet. 

S.  Dark,  hard  arenaceous  shale  merging  into  sand 

rock 21  feet. 

10.  Coal 2  feet,  8  in. 

11.  Fire  clay 3  feet  10  in. 

Tbe  potters  clay  (No.  8)  is,  doubtless,  the  same  stratum  as  (he  one 
worked  at  Bloomingdale ;  the  overlying  "iron  sandstone"  of  the  two  be- 
ing identical  in  appearance.  In  its  crude  form  the  potters  clay  at  "Coke 
Oven  Hollow"  contains  mora  or  less  impurities,  but  when  carefully 
washed  and  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  its  bulk  of  fire  clay,  it  bums 
into  that  strong,  gray,  vitrified  stoneware  which,  since  1841,  has  been 
nude  at  the  Annapolis  pottery. 

The  two  shales  (Noe.  2  and  6  of  the  above  section)  are  valuable  de- 
jponte;   suitable  in  the  highest  degree  for  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  or 
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other  vitrified  products.  The  fire  clays  (Noe.  5  and  11)  are  also  excel- 
lent in  quality.  Sample  brick,  made  from  the  lower  clay  (No,  11)  have 
been  tested  a  number  of  times  and  have  held  their  own  in  refractory 
properties  with  the  best  fire  brick  in  the  market.  Large  quantities  of 
this  cJay  were  formerly  shipped  by  the  canal  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  points 
in  northern  Indiana.  The  arenaceous  shale  (No.  9)  contains  too  lai^e  a 
percentage  of  silica  and  mica,  in  coarse  particles,  to  be  of  value. 

The  outcrops  of  the  lower  vein  of  coal  (No.  10)  have  been  mined  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality,  and,  locally,  much 
valued  for  smithing  purposes.  Taken  by  itself  the  vein  is  too  thin  for 
profitable  working.  Mined  in  connection  with  the  overlying  clays  as 
fuel  for  their  burning,  a  profitable  industry  could  be  started  here  were  it 
not  for  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Until  these  are  secured  the 
valuable  mineral  deposits  of  "Coke  Oven  Hollow"  must  remain  practi- 
cally undeveloped. 

The  blufb  of  Sugar  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  northern  tier  of 
townships,  contain  lai^  and  numerous  deposits  of  shales  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  largest  and  must  accesuble  of  these  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  Sugar  Creek  in  sections  25  and  26,  Tp.  17  N., 
R.  7.  W.  For  nearly  two  miles  above  the  "  Narrows"  high  shale  blu& 
are  numerous,  the  exposures  reaching  a  thickness  of  75  or  80  feet.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  black  fissile,  ai^illaceoua  ahale,  containing  more 
or  less  iron  pyrites  and  clay  ironstones  and  interstratified  with  thin  seams- 
of  coal  and  fire  clay.  In  places  along  this  bluS*  there  is  considerable 
sandstone  in  the  shale,  in,<it^er  places  there  is  very  little.    - 

Heavy  beds  of  shale  are  also  Jbund  along  Sugar  Mill  Creek  in  sections 
4,  10,  21,  28  and  29,  Tp.  17  N.,  R.  7  W.  The  largest  of  these  and  the 
one  in  the  best  position  for  working  is  at  "the  Pinnacle,"  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Creek  (8.  E,  J  Sec.  21,  Tp.  17  N.,  R.  7  W.).  At  this  point 
the  Creek  cuts  off  the  end  of  a  narrow  ridge  50  feet  high  having  a  nar- 
row ledge  of  sandstone,  10  feet  thick,  on  top;  the  lower  40  feet  consist- 
ing of  drab  to  black  colored  shale.  The  shale  lies  in  a  heavy  bed  in  the 
northern  part  of  Section  28  on  the  south  «de  of  the  Creek,  where  it  con- 
tains a  bed  of  coal  nearly  three  feet  thick. 

On  a  small  tributary  of  Sugar  Creek  from  the  south  in  Sec.  8,  Tp.  17 
N. ,  R.  6  W.,  is  an  outcrop  of  blue  shale  resembling  that  so  extensively 
used  at  Veedersburg,  Indiana,  for  making  vitrified  brick.  This  deposit 
varies  from  20  to  40  feet  in  thickness  along  the  bluff. 

lu  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma,  Parke  County,  and  Hillsdale,  Vermil- 
lion County,  are  found  some  of  the  largest  deposits  of  shale  and  fire  clay 
occurring  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  Wabash  River,  flowing  north 
and  (outh  between  the  towns  mentioned,  forma  the  boundary  line  eepa* 
rating  the  two  counties.  Montezuma  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  oi 
the  river,  ou  the  edge  of  a  liver  terrace.     This  level  terrace  or  river 
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plain  extends  eastward  one  and  one-balf  miles  and  there  meets  the  bluff 
or  aplaad  which  marks  the  eastern  bank  of  the  old  river  chanDel.  On 
the  western  aide  of  the  river  a  stretch  of  level  land,  overflowed  during 
high  waters,  extends  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  very  narrow  terrace, 
on  which  the  town  of  Hillsdale  is  partly  located,  and  from  the  western 
aide  of  which  the  bluffs,  marking  the  western  bank  of  the  old  river,  rise 
abraptly. 

The  depoaita  of  shale  and  fire  clay  above  mentioned  are  found  in  the 
bluffi  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash  River.  The  I.,  D.  &  W.  Railway 
runs  east  and  west  through  Montezuma  and  Hillsdale.  One-eighth  of  a 
mile  west  of  where  it  strikes  the  bluff  in  Parke  County  it  is  crossed  by 
the  I.  &  I.  C.  Railway  running  north  and  south.  A  large  tract  of  land 
located  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  their  intersection  has  lieen  recently 
purchased  by  the  Marion  Brick  Company  of  Marion,  Indiana.  A  con- 
nected section  obtained  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  and  in  a  well  at  its  base, 
on  this  land,  and  on  that  of  Thos.  Morgan  (S.  W.  J  Sec.  31,  Tp.  16  N., 
R.  8  W.)  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  discloseH  the  following  strata : 

1.  Sorface  soil  and  grave) 8  feet. 

2.  Drab  argillaceoua  shale 12  feet, 

3.  Clay  iroDBtone 3  in. 

4.  Dark  bitamiaous  shale 5  feet  4  in. 

5.  Coal  1  foot  2  in. 

6.  Fire  ciay 6  feel. 

7.  Bluish  gray  argillaceous  Bhale 36  feet. 

8.  Blue  argillaceous  shale 9  feet. 

9.  Dark  bituminous  shale 1  foot  4  in. 

10.  Coal 1  toot  8  in. 

11.  Fire  clay  3  feet. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  not  less  than  65  vertical  feet  of 
workable  material  are  compri<>ed  in  the  three  shales  (Nos.  2,  7  and  8) 
and  the  two  fire  clays  (Nos.  &  and  11)  at  the  points  mentioned. 

The  bluish  gray  shale  (No.  7)  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  scratehed  by  the 
nail,  exceedingly  fine  grained,  and  tiae  a  very  smooth  and  unctuous  feel. 
Where  exposed  vertically  by  erosion,  it  weathers  at  first  into  small  quad- 
rangular blocks  a  few  inches  in  surface  dimensions.  These  in  time  break 
up  into  finer  particles,  which  are  washed  down  and  give  a  characteristic 
grayish  yellow  tinge  te  the  suriace  of  the  bluff  for  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion. Numerous  tests  of  this  shale  have  been  made  by  the  Marlon  Brick 
Company,  and  by  the  Wabash  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  Montezuma. 
When  burned  to  near  the  point  of  vitrifaction  it  Iwcomee  a  bright  cherry 
red.  When  vitrified  it  is  a  dark  brown,  hut  if  heated  beyond  this  point 
it  quiukly  becomes  black,  porous  and  worthless.  It  is  especially  suiteble 
for  making  dry  pressed  brick  for  the  fronts  of  buildings:  It  also  makee 
«n  excellent  roofing  tile,  as  the  very  thin  aheela  of  clay,  when  properly 
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prepared  for  the  kils,  do  not  shrink  or  warp  to  any  appreciable  extent 
while  burning.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sole  material  usfd  in  the  manu&cture 
of  roofing  tile  by  the  company  at  Montezuma. 

This  bed  of  ahale  mergee  gradually  into  the  stratum  of  blue  argillaceous 
shale  (No.  8)  at  itB  base.  The  latter  is  a  somewhat  harder  and  tougher 
material  and  burns  to  a  darker  red.  By  itself,  or  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  the  overlying  gray  shale,  it  will  make  a  most  excellent  vitrified  brick. 
Occasional  nodules  of  kidney  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  loner  part  of  this 
stratum. 

The  upper  fire  clay  (No.  6),  where  exposed  on  the  Morgan  land,  is  aa 
almost  white,  highly  sUicious  depoat,  remarkably  free  from  oxides  of  iron 
and  other  impurities.  Large  quantities  of  it  have  been  burned  into  fire 
bricks  and  saggers  by  the  Boofing  Tile  Company  at  Montezuma.  The 
brick  were  finer  in  texture  and  more  compact  than  those  made  from  the 
fire  cUiy  at  Hillsdale  and  Highland  across  the  river.  As  far  as  used  their 
refractoriness  has  proven  to  be  of  the  highest. 

The  blufi  for  two  miles  north  and  nearly  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
r^lroad  junction  is  largely  composed  of  the  above  mentioned  shales  and 
fire  clays.  On  the  lands  of  0.  P.  Brown  (Sections  30  and  19),  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  I.  &  I.  C.  R.  R  ,  the  shales  are  especially  notable,  at  one 
point  (N.  W.  t.  See.  30,  Tp.  16  N.,  R.  8  W.)  the  exposure  of  the  gray 
and  blue  varieties  together  measuring  51  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

By  the  side  of  the  Rockville  and  Montezuma  road,  on  the  land  of  Benj. 
Phillips,  valuable  deposits  of  similar  materials  also  occur.  A  bed  of  buff 
shale  26  feet  thick  overlies  a  thin  seam  of  coal.  Beneath  this  is  a  vein 
of  fire  clay  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  lower  down  a  deposit  12  feet  thick, 
of  superior  argillaceous  shale  of  the  kind  locally  known  as  "  Boapstooe." 
Both  this  and  the  upper  shale  are  very  free  irom  impurities  and  weather 
into  a  very  fine-grained,  plastic  clay.  The  point  where  they  are  found 
is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  L,  D.  &  W.,  and  one  mile  from  the 
I.  <fe  I.  C.  R.  R. 

On  the  east  side  of  Troutman's  Branch,  west  of  the  Hollandsburg- 
Mansfield  road,  near  the  middle  of  Section  16,  Tp.  15  N.,  R.  6  W..  is  a 
nearly  perpendicular  bluff  of  blue-drab  shale  40  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, with  little  covering.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  has  a  dull  yellow 
to  buff  color,  the  lower  part  a  blue-drab.  The  shale  is  nearly  uniform  in 
texture  throughout  the  bed,  except  a  stretch  3  or  4  inches  thick  near  th& 
middle,  which  is  a  fine-grained  sandstone. 

A  section  of  the  bluff  shows : 

1.  Glacial  drift  and  soil 2  to  3  feet. 

2.  Blue-drab  shale,  weathered  buff  on  the  surface  and 

containiDg  a  lajer  of  eandstoue  3  to  4  inches,  ez' 
posed 35  feet. 
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The  shale  eztendB  below  the  level  of  the  creek,  and  the  total  thickness 
U  unknon.  Other  expoeures  of  abale  occur  along  Troutmnn's  Branch, 
bat  none  were  obeerred  bo  lai^e  or  so  fovorablf  situated  for  development 
as  the  one  described  above. 

A  more  compact  form  of  blue  shale  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent 
in  Section  5,  Tp.  15  N.,  R,  6  W.,  for  nee  in  fire-places,  because  of  its 
fire-proof  qualities. 

Along  the  bluffs  of  Big  Raccoon  Creek  in  Wabash  Township  are  some 
of  the  leading  claj  deposits  of  Parke  County.  The  most  valuable  of 
these,  as  for  as  variety,  quality  and  accessibility  of  the  clays  are  con- 
cerned, are  fi>uad  at  Mecca,  on  the  lands  of  8.  L.  McGune  (8.  E.  ^  Sec. 
20andS.  E.  JofN.  W.  JSec.  20,  Tp.  15  N  ,  R.  8  W.),  where  the  fol- 
lowing strata  are  exposed  in  a  connected  eeoUon  beginning  near  Shaft  No. 
2  of  the  Otter  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  extending  down  the  ravines  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  "  Oklahoma  Hollow ; " 

1.  Soil  and  drift,  "hardpwi," 6  to  18  ft, 

2.  Light  blue  BreiiBceouB  shale 9)  to  3&  ft. 

3.  Coil — doable  vein  with  thip  fire  cl^y  parting 2  ft. 

4.  Fire  clay— light  gray 4  tt.  S  in. 

5.  Drab  to  buff  argillaceons  shale 28  to  Sd  ft. 

6.  Dark,  fiesile  bitaminoiiB  shale 1  ft. 

7.  Coal 1  ft.  8  in. 

8.  Fire  clay— blnish  gray  5  ft.  4  in. 

9.  Soft,  dark  blue  argillaceous  shale 8  ft. 

10.  Dark,  foaalliferouB  limestone 4  to  10  in. 

11.  Black  fiaaile  shale  with  large  nodules  of  kidney  iron 

ore 2  ft  6  in. 

12.  Coal 1  ft.  2  in. 

13.  Fire  clay— dark  colored 1  ft.  8  in. 

14.  Light  gray  argillaceona  shale 8  to  10  ft 

15.  Dark  bituminous  ^hale  with  streak  of  coal  at  base  . .   4  ft 

16.  Fire  clay— light  bluish  gray  5  ft.  2  in. 

17.  Hard,  dark  silicious  ironstone 2  ft 

18.  Dark  gray  silicious  shale 12  ft 

19.  BitUDiinous  ahale 4  ft. 

20.  Coal , 2  ft.  8  in. 

21.  Fire  clay — light  gray  and  coarse  grained 4  ft.  6  in. 

Outcrops  of  all  the  above  strata  are  visible  along  the  sides  of  the 
ravines,  except  the  last  two,  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  large 
ravine  known  as  "  Oklahoma  Hollow."  Of  the  shales  and  fire  clays, 
Noe.  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  13,  14,  16,  18  and  21,  aggregating  not  less  than 
97  feet  and  in  places  122  feet  in  vertical  thickne«,  occur  in  the  area 
mentioned.  Of  these  the  following  are  so  valuable  as  to  be  worthy  of 
more  extended  mention. 

The  light  blue  shale  (  No.  2)  is  located  by  the  side  of  the  switch  run- 
ning to  No.  2  coal  shaft  and  can  be  easily  stripped  and  loaded  directly 
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into  care.  It  cootaiaa  a  large  amount  of  free  silica  in  fine  graioed  par- 
ticles. Three  thin  bands  of  kidney  iron  ore  are  found  ia  the  lower  half 
of  this  Htratum  at  interrals  of  two  feet  apart.  A  eample  of  this  shale 
analyzed  by  Prof.  Noyes,  shows  that  it  contains  of 

Clay-baae  snd  sand 85.70  per  cent. 

Fluiea 12.49  per  cent. 

According  to  Orton,  loc.  dt.,  p.  134,  the  average  compoution  of  the 
shales  used  by  ten  of  the  leading  paving  brick  and  aewer  pipe  iactoriee 
of  Ohio  is 

Claj-base  and  Band 84.78  per  cent. 

Fluiea 13.22  per  cent 

with  a  variation  in  the  ten  of  only  4.1  per  cent,  in  clay  and  sand  and 
6.04  per  cent,  in  fluxing  ingredients.  Taking  this  aa  a  fuitere  gtan^ard 
of  cotnpariwn  for  Sie  cmnpogition  of  Indiana  ihalet  suitable  for  vitr^ied 
prodiida,  we  find  that  the  one  under  consideration  ranks  high  and  may 
be  clasBed  aa  well  fitted  for  the  making  of  paving  brick. 

The  bed  of  drab  and  buff  argillaceous  shale  (  No.  5)  is  a  most  valuable 
deposit.  It  is  so  situated  that  millions  of  tons  can  be  loaded  directly 
onto  the  switch  running  to  coal  shaA  No.  1  or  onto  a  short  spur,  easily 
constructed.  Sixty  car  loads  of  it  have  been  shipped  to  Chicago  Heights 
and  used  by  the  Ludowici  Ttle  Company  for  making  roofing  tile.  Bam- 
pies  have  alto  been  burned  into  red  pressed  front  brick  that  can  scarcely 
be  equalled  in  quality  or  appearance.  According  to  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  Noyes,  it  contains  of 

Oaj  baae  and  sand 67.09  per  cent., 

Pluxea 13.43  per  cent., 

showing  that  it  ranks  almost  bb  close  as  shale  No.  2  to  the  standard 
composition  of  material  suitable  for  vitrified  products. 

Quantities  of  the  bluish-gray  under-clay  (No.  8)  have  been  shipped  to 
the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Works  of  Chicago  and  used  as  the  body 
clay  in  the  making  of  structural  terra  cotta.  The  upper  part  of  the 
vein  bums  to  a  bright  buff  and  the  lower  to  a  darker,  almost  tan  color. 
Handsome  pressed  front  brick  of  the  latter  tint,  made  from  this  deposit, 
are  now  in  the  State  collection  of  Indiana  clay  products. 

The  analyuB  of  a  specimen  of  this  clay  shows  the  presence  of 

Clay  base  and  Band 89.87  per  cent.* 

Flaiea , 10.50  per  cent. 

The  large  percentage  of  duxes  in  this  underclay  shows  that  it  is  not 
a  "fireclay,"  properly  speaking,  and  any  attempt  to  make  refractory 


•For  complete  analnei  of  theis  clajs  aea  the  tabli  attbeead  of  tbii  chapter. 
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products  from  it  would  doubtless  result  in  failure.  It  can  be  made  into 
sewer  pipe  of  good  quality,  but  the  use  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  is 
probably  that  for  which  it  has  already  proven  its  superiority — the  mak- 
ing of  terra  cotta  and  bnff  front  brick. 

The  stratum  of  dark  argillaceous  shale  (No.  9)  has  been  practically 
tested  in  the  making  of  paving  brick,  75  or  more  car-loads  having  been 
shipped  to  the  Indiana  Faving  Brick  Company  of  Brazil,  and  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  bricks  from  it  were  as  tough  and  durable  as  any  from 
the  noted  stratum  of  Brasul  shale  to  be  described  hereafter.  Mo.  9  shale 
is  softer  and  smoother  to  the  sense  of  touch  than  any  of  those  overly- 
ing it  in  the  section  given.  I^ear  the  bottom  of  this  stratum  are  numer- 
ous nodules  of  kidney  iron  ore  which  can  be  readily  thrown  aside  by  the 
miner.  A  sample  of  the  shale  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  Noyes  and  found 
to  contain : 

Clay  base  and  Fand 8S.64  per  cent.. 

Fluxes  11.51  per  cent., 

showing  that  it  falls  within  the  limit  of  variation  from  the  standard  com- 
position which  a  good  vitrifying  material  may  lake. 

Fire-clay  (No.  16),  outcropping  beneath  the  switch  leading  to  coa! 
shaft  Mo.  1,  is  another  valuable  deposit.  It  id  very  sot{  and  plastic 
where  exposed,  and  so  light  colored  tbat  it  is  often  used  by  the  miners 
for  whitewashing.  It  burns  to  a  handsome  light  buff',  and  a  number  of 
high  grade  front  brick  have  Ijeen  made  from  it  for  Mr.  McCune  by  the 
Cayuga  Pressed  Brick  Company.     It  contains,  according  to  analysis : 

Ha;  base  and  aand ,,..94.12  percent., 

Flaxes 8.;<5  per  cent., 


showing  that  it  is  a  purer  and  much  mure  refractory  under-clay  than  the 
one  above  mentioned.  Its  compoeition  is  very  clone  to  that  of  the  famous 
stoneware  clays  found  about  Akron,  Ohio. 

Neither  tests  nor  analyses  have  been  made  o(  tlie  upper  fire-clay  (No. 
4)  or  the  lower  (No.  21)  of  the  abi>ve  seciion  ;  but,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, both  are  typical  fire-clays  ol'  high  refractory  properties.  The 
lower  is  almost  white,  and  in  t«zture  and  general  appearance  resembles 
more  closely  that  at  Highland,  from  which  the  well-known  Montezuma 
fire-brick  are  made,  than  does  any  similar  deposit  so  lar  known  to  occur 
in  Indiana. 
■"  The'  Otter  Creek  Coal  Company  mii:r>:,  from  the  same  land  on  which 
the  above  clays  are  found,  a  semi-block  coal.  It  is  taken  from  a  lower 
vein  than  any  given  in  the  above  section.  As  a  fuel  either  for  domestic 
or  manufacturing  purposes  it  takes  a  rank  among  Indiana  coals  second 
only  to  "Brazil  block."     At  Veedersburg  and  Montezuma,  where  it  has 
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lon{[  been  used  in  th«  making  of  paving  and  fire  brick,  it  ia  pronounced 
the  best  fliel  which  can  be  secured  for  burning  these  products.  Running 
to  each  of  the  cool  shafts,  and  passing  by  the  side  of  the  main  strata  of 
shales  and  fire  clayi,  are  switches  of  the  I.  A.  I.  C.  Railroad.  Raccoon 
Oreek,  with  a  □eTer-&iliQg  supply  of  water,  is  within  one-eightb  of  a 
mile  of  the  leading  deposits.  With  an  unlimited  supply,  in  great  variety, 
of  the  better  grades  of  iJiales  and  fire  clays,  with  good  transportation 
&cilitiefl  already  oonstrnoted,  and  with  excellent  fuel  and  plenty  of  water 
— all  in  one  place — this  is  the  most  eligible  location  for  a  great  clay 
industry  which  Parke  County  poeseesee.  Indeed,  few  better  can  be  feund 
in  the  State. 

On  the  western  b]a&  of  Big  Raccoon  Creek  similar  deposits  ooonr,  but 
are  not  so  extensive.  The  Dee  Bewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
purchased  land  and,  during  the  pest  summer,  erected  a  large  plant  on  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  Sec.  19,  Tp.  15.  S.,  R.  8  W.,  where  they  will 
soon  begin  the  manufitcture  of  sewer  pipe  and  kindred  products  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Two  strata  each  of  shale  and  fire  clay,  aggregating  45 
to  60  feet  in  thickness,  were  exposed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  shalee 
had  been  tested  and  found  to  make  a  pipe  of  good  quality.  One-half 
mite  south  of.tbe  X>ee  &ctory,  on  the  land  of  Solomon  Dixon,  the  same 
beds  of  shale  are  exposed  just  west  of  the  I.  &  I.  <'.  Railway.  A  more 
extended  investigation  will  doubtless  disclose  their  presence  over  a  Urge 
area  of  the  higher  land  between  Mecca  and  the  Wabash  River. 

Four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Rockville,  along  the  stream  known  as 
Rocky  Run,  in  the  N.  W.  J,  Sec.  3,  and  the  N.  E.  J,  Sec.  4,  Tp.  15  N., 
R.  8  W.,  occurs  a  large  deposit  of  exceedingly  fine-grained  sandy  clay 
known  as  "slip-clay."  This  is  a  natural  glaze,  of  a  highly  fusible 
quality,  which  when  melted  over  the  surface  of  stoneware  gives  to  it  a 
brilliant  color  and  finish.  The  essential  property  of  a  "slip-clay"  is  low 
fusibility,  far  it  must  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  clay  used  in 
the  body  of  the  ware,  else  the  latter  will  not  stand  up  under  the  heat 
required  to  melt  the  glaze.  The  best  slip-clay  in  use  among  potters 
comes  from  Albany,  N.  If.,  and  costs  in  small  lotsabout  12.10  per  barrel. 
To  the  ware  made  from  the  potters  clay  found  at  Bloomingdale  and  Coke 
Oven  Hollow  this  gives  a  brilliant,  smooth,  dark  brown  surface.  The 
slip-clay  from  Rocky  Run  is  used  by  the  potters  of  western  Indiana  to 
glaze  the  inside  of  the  ware.  It  gives  a  reddish-brown  glaze,  somewhat 
rougher  than  that  produced  by  the  Albany  slip. 

The  Rocky  Run  slip-clay  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Levette  and  the  analyris 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  Geol(%icsl  Survey  of  Indiana,  1878,  p. 
169,  as  follows: 
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Silica  (total) 66.20 

Alnmina U.« 

Olay  bBM  and  sand 69.60 

Ferric  oxide 9.40 

MsDgaQie  oxide 1-80 

Lime 6. 12 

MagneuB 90 

Soda 52 

Salphuric  inhydride 34 

Fluxes. 19.08 

Mobtare  and  volatile 8.60 

Comparing  with  the  last  column  of  theee  figures  the  following  avenge 
composition  of  six  Blip-clays  used  in  the  leading  potteries  of  Ohio — 

CUy  base  and  eaod 69 

Fluxes 21 

Moisture  and  volatile 9 

we  see  that  the  Rocky  Bun  clay  possesses  the  necessary  constituents  of  a 
succesafnl  natural  glaze.  Aa  such  it  should  he  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  Indiana  potters. 

Numerous  other  large  deposits  of  shale  and  fire  clay  occur  in  the 
eastern  and  soathem  parts  of  Parke  County,  but  only  brief  mention  can 
here  be  made  of  a  few  of  them,  as  follows: 

West  of  Hollandsburg,  along  a  email  tributary  of  Raccoon  Greek  (Beo. 
9,Tp.  15  N.,  R.  6  W.),  is  a  conspicuous  bluff  in  which  26  feet  of  yellow 
and  drab  ai^llaceous  shale  is  exposed,  and  can  be  easily  secured  by 
stripping.  On  the  hiU  north  of  Femdale  (Sec.  27,  Tp.  15  N.,  R.  6  W.) 
is  a  bed  of  drab  argillaceous  shale  more  than  30  feet  thick,  overlain  by  a 
heavy  bed  of  drifl.  Both  of  the  above  deposits  are  suitable  for  vitrified 
prodaets. 

Beds  of  "  fire-clay,"  suitable  for  terra  cotta  or  sewer  pipe,  are  exposed 
in  the  N.  W.  i  Sec  4,  and  in  the  N.  W.  i  and  8.  E.  i  Sec.  14,  Tp.  14 
N.,  R.  6  W. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Casey  ville,  near  the  Clay  County  line,  thick  depraito 
of  both  thale  and  fire  clay  have  been  exposed  in  mining  the  block  coal. 
Switches  from  three  railroads  penetrate  this  region  and  give  abundant 
fecilities  for  shipping,  At  the  "  New  Superior"  mine  (8.  W.  ^,  Bee.  36, 
Tp.  14  N.,  R.  7  W.),  operated  by  the  Superior  Block  Coal  Company,  of 
Brazil,  the  top  vein  of  coal  is  overlain  with  11  feet  of  dark  blue  alliace- 
ous shale,  and  onderlaio  with  4^  feet  of  a  superior  quality  of  dark, 
plastic  "  fire  clay."  At  the  time  of  my  visit  much  of  this  under-clay  was 
being  loaded  for  ghipment  to  Chicago,  there  to  be  made  into  terra  cotta. 
It  brought  46  cents  a  ton  at  the  mine.  As  some  of  it  had  to  be  taken  up 
to  make  height  in  the  rooms  and  entries,  a  fair  profit  was  realized  at  this 
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price.  ThoupandB  of  tons  of  it,  mixed  with  other  useless  malerials,  were 
going  to  waste  on  the  dump.  The  same  stratum  underlies  a  large  area 
in  northern  Clay  and  southern  Parke  counties. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seeo  that  Parke  County  abounds 
in  clays  suitable  for  ordiaary  and  pressed  front  brick,  terra  ootta,  roofing 
tile,  sewer  and  drain  pipe,  paving  brick,  stoneware  and  refractory  pro- 
ducts. Only  the  larger  and  more  notable  deposits  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  Many  others  of  as  good  quality  doubtless  occur. 
These  rich  resourcea  are  as  yet  practically  undeveloped.  Aside  firom  a 
few  small  stoneware  potteries  and  brick  yards,  supplying  a  local  trade, 
there  are  but  two  factories  for  making  clay  products  located  in  the  county, 
the  Dee  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Mecca,  and  the  Wabash  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  at  Montezuma.  These  have  been  started  within  the  past  two 
years.  They  are  but  the  forerunners  of  others  to  come,  for  the  raw  ma 
terial  is  there,  the  fuel  in  abundance  to  bum  it  is  there,  four  railroads 
pass  entirely  through  the  county  and  two  others  touch  its  borders,  all 
ready  to  carry  the  completed  products  to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe. 
With  these  facilities  present,  capital  in  time  will  come,  will  be  invested, 
and  will  make  the  county  a  great  clay  industrial  centre. 


FOUNTAIN   COUNTY. 


Two  reports  have  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  geology  of  Fountain 
County.  One,  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  was  published  in  1869;  the  other, 
by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  in  1881.  The  investigations  which  these  parties 
made  were  primarily  in  search  of  coal,  and,  therefore,  the  deposits  of 
clay,  which  in  time  will  prove  of  far  greater  value  than  the  coal  in  the 
county,  were  scarcely  touched  upon. 

The  entire  surface  of  Fountain,  as  of  Parke  County,  is  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  glacial  drift — soil,  gravel,  sand  and  clay — in  some  places  at- 
taining a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  On  this  account  it  is  only 
where  coal  shafts  or  bores  have  been  put  down,  or  where  streams  have 
eroded  ravines  and  gulches,  that  the  character  and  value  of  the  under- 
lying strata  can  be  ascertained. 

The  central  and  western  townships  of  the  county  are  well  drained  by 
Shawnee  and  Coal  creeks  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  a 
number  of  smaller  streams  which  fiow  directly  into  the  Wabash  River. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  these  townships  that  the  thick  deposits  of  shales, 
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which  underlie  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  can  be 
most  readily  obtained.  The  coal  area  is,  for  the  moet  part,  included  in 
the  eouthwestern  fourth  of  the  county,  and  there,  of  neceseity,  the  val- 
uable uuderclays  are  located. 

Beginning  in  the  north  we  find  on  the  "  Hegler  farm"  (W.  ^  of  S.  W. 
J,  Sec.  34,  Tp.  22  N.,  R.  7  W.),  one  and  one-half  milee  northeast  of  At- 
tica, an  outcrop  of  a  bluish-gray  arenaceous  shale,  22  feet  of  which  is 
exposed.  It  ia  found  in  a  ravine  less  than  one- fourth  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  The  ahaie  is  overlain  with  from 
3  to  6  feet  of  soil  and  yellow  clay,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  ex- 
posure are  thin  seams  of  sandstone  2  inches  to  1  foot  thick,  there  being 
3. such  layers  in  the  22  feet  exposed.  The  shale  weathers  iutoafine 
gnuned,  very  plastic  clay,  suitable  for  pressed  front  brick  or  vitrified 
products. 

Farther  northeast,  at  the  puint  in  Sees.  19  and  20,  Tp.  22  N.,  R.  & 
W.,  at  which  the  wagon  road  crosses  the  stream  known  as  "Turkey 
Bun,"  is  a  bed  of  similar  shale  30  feet  thick.  This  is  but  one-third  of  a 
mUe  south  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  and  like  the  preceding  may  be  got- 
ten by  easy  stripping. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Rob  Roy  in  the  8.  E.  i.  Sec.  23.  Tp.  21  N., 
R.  8  W.,  Shawnee  Creek  has  eroded  a  bed  through  a  thick  stratum  of 
blue  argillaceous  shale.  Thirty-two  feet  are  exposed  at  the  point  men- 
tioned, which  is  about  one  mile  east  of  where  the  Attica  &  Covington 
Railroad  crosses  the  stream.  This  deposit  is  less  silicious  than  the  ones 
above  noted,  and  on  that  account  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  greater 
variety  of  products.  The  same  stratum  outcrops  at  other  points  along 
Shawnee  Creek,  but  this  is  the  largest  exposure  which  was  seen. 

On  Rattlesnake  tributary  to  Bear  Creek  (8.  E.  J,  Sec.  4,  Tp.  20  N., 
R.  8  W.)  Mr.  Geo.  Galloway  some  years  ago  sunk  a  shaft  in  search  of 
clays,  a  section  of  which  shows  as  follows : 

1.  Soil 3  feet. 

2.  Black  BaadstoDe  4  feet. 

3.  Dark,  bituminouB  shale 1  foot  10  id. 

4.  Coal 2  in. 

5.  Fire  claj  merging  into  Bandstooe    3  feet  8  in. 

6.  Light  graj  ghale 10  feet. 

The  fire  clay  (No.  5)  is  light  gray  and  very  silicious.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stratum  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  sandstone  called 
"  gannister  rock."  If  thoroughly  tested  it  will  doubtless  be  found  suita- 
ble for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  and  other  steel  converters.  The  shale 
(No.  6)  when  weathered,  is  very  plaatic  and  can  be  made  into  stoneware. 
Its  analysis,  according  to  Kramer,  is  as  follows ; 
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Silica  (total)    73.20 

Alumiaa 13.38 

Clay  base  and  sand 86.58 

H^tneBia 1.01 

Lime 87 

Ferric  oiide 2.19 

FluieB 4.17 

Uoiitare  and  volatile 9.25 

This  clay  wae  used  in  a  roofing  tile  fiustory  at  Covington,  about  1886, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  one  of  the  proprietors,  it  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  as  it  cracked  badly  when  burned  hard  enough  to  withetAnd 
the  action  of  froet.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  beat  modelling  clays  in  the 
country. 

Along  the  bottoms  of  Coal  Greek  on  the  land  of  J.  W.  Sbuster  (N.  £. 
i.  Sec.  19,  Tp.  20  N.,  R.  7  W.)  one-half  mile  Bouthweat  of  Stone  Bluff, 
IS  an  outcrop  of  a  light  gray  potter's  clay  of  a  superior  quality.  It  is 
wholly  free  from  grit  and  has  the  greasy  feel  which  the  better  grades  of 
such  clays  poasesB.  Ita  analysis,  as  made  for  this  report  by  Prof.  Lyons, 
shows  the  following  compoaition,  which  compares  well  with  the  standard 
average  of  such  clays  used  for  stoneware  and  aimilar  products,  as  given 
on  p.  48. 

Clay  base  and  sand 63.07 

Fluies 6.73 

At  the  point  of  outcrop  it  ia  overlain  with  soil  and  yellow  clay  six  feet 
in  thickneae ;  the  stratum  of  clay  being  exposed  to  a  depth  of  five  feet, 
bnt  ita  total  thickneas  ia  aa  yet  undetermined.  Id  the  blnffi  near  by  it  is 
found  beneath  twenty  feet  of  soil  and  sandstone.  The  I.  &  I.  C  Bail- 
way  passes  within  eighty  rods  of  this  deposit.  The  clay  is  found  over 
an  extensive  area  north  and  northwest,  having  been  exposed  in  wella 
on  the  lands  of  Wm.  Mallett  and  Albert  Boord. 

On  the  land  of  Frank  Landers  (N.  W.  l  Sec.  19),  one-half  mile  west 
of  Stone  Bluff,  the  same  stratum  outcrops  in  aeveral  placea.  It  ia  known 
to  be  eight  feet  thick,  and  in  aome  placea  ia  overlwn  with  a  thin  vein  of 
coal.  Mr.  Landera  had  a  sample  of  the  clay  analyzed,  with  the  following 
results:  * 

Qay  baae  and  aand 92.24 

Fiaxes 8.36 

The  Hillsboro  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  recently  acquired  a  tract  of  land 
just  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  Sec.  12,  Tp.  19  N^ ,  K.  7  W.,  on 
which  is  found  a  sur&oe  stratum  of  ailicioua,  ochery  clay,  which  ia  being 
utilized  in  making  red  front  brick.  The  deposit  is  a  remarkably  pure 
one,  to  be  found  on  the  anr&ce  in  the  drift  region,  and  reeemblea  closely 

'For  complete  aDalyaiB  sse  table  at  end  of  chapter. 
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tiie  residual  auriace  claya  of  eoathera  Indiana.  The  works  of  tbe  com- 
pany have  been  erected  on  a  tract  of  low  ground  near  the  bed  of  Coal 
Creek  and  the  clay  ie  eenured  from  the  top  of  the  adjoining  bluff,  the 
&ce  of  which  diacloees  the  following  section : 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  ooherj  clay 9  feet 

2.  Drab,  srenacoous  shale 3  feet. 

3.  BeddiBh  sandstone 13  teet. 

4.  Gray  areoaceoDH  shale  (micaceoas) 3  feet, 

6.     Sandstone — 

The  dry  pressed  brick  made  &om  the  clay  (No.  1)  are  a  handsome 
shade  of  dark  red,  but  are  much  more  friable  than  those  made  by  other 
companies  firom  argillaceous  shale 

The  two  shales  (Noe.  2  and  4)  are  mixed  and  burned  into  a  fiur  quality 
of  buff,  pressed  brick.  They  are  too  highly  silicious  for  vitrified  pro- 
■ducts. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Veedersburg  are  found  the  moet  notable 
shale  deposits  of  Fountain  County.  Before  the  great  value  of  shales  for 
making  vitrified  products  was  fully  understood,  the  Wabash  Paving 
Brick  Company,  now  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  had 
Jocated  a  plant  one-half  mile  sonthwestof  Veedersburg  (S.  E.  I,  Sec.  12, 
Tp.  19  N.,  R.  8  W.),  close  to  the  lines  of  the  T.,  St  L.  &  K.  and  I.  & 
I.  C.  Bailwaye.  Here  they  began  making  pavers  from  a  fire  clay  which 
-outcropped  in  the  hill  to  the  west.  This  clay  gradually  merged  into 
sandstone  as  it  passed  back  under  the  hill,  until  finally  it  became  too 
-eilicioua  for  use. 

The  company  had  meanwhile  experimented  with  shalee,  and  finding 
them  highly  suitable  for  their  purpose,  began  procuring  them  from  two 
different  places.  Their  main  Bupply  is  now  gotten  from  a  bank  one  mile 
north  of  Veedersburg  by  the  side  of  the  I.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  is  hauled 
4n  cars  to  the  &ctory.     A  section  at  this  pit  shows  as  follows : 

1.  Boil  and  drift  clay 1  foot  6  ia. 

2.  Blue  plastic  elay 3  feet. 

3.  Dove  colored,  rotten  shale 6  feet. 

4.  Bine    argillaceoDS   shale   with    small    kidney    iron 

nodules 11  feet  2  in. 

6.     Coal 2  feet  6  in. 

6.     Fire  clay  (exposed) 6  feet  4  in. 

Of  these  all  above  the  coal,  except  about  one  fbot  of  soil,  are  mingled 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  occur  in  the  hank.  Six  car  loads  of  this 
toixture,  costing  at  the  plant  about  22^  cents  a  ton,  together  with  forty 
or  more  wagon  loads  from  the  southern  pit  are  used  each  day.  Fire  clay 
^o.  6)  is  a  dark,  plastic  clay  of  fair  refractory  properties.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  used  in  the  future  mixed  with  the  ahale,  in  the  proportions  of 
«hont  1  part  to  4. 
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South  of  Coal  Creek,  uear  ihe  middle  of  Sec.  13,  Tp.  19  N.,  R.  8  W., 
iB  one  of  the  purest  beds  of  ehale  in  proportion  to  ite  thicknesa  which  hw 
come  to  my  notice  in  the  State,  It  is  on  the  land  of  Richard  Hetfield, 
uid  is  the  ODe  from  which  the  Wabash  Paving  Company  draws  part  of 
their  supply.  (See  frontispiece.)  When  last  seen  by  me.  in  September, 
1895,  it  had  been  mined  back  until  exposed  for  a  depth  of  more  than  40 
feet,  as  follows : 

1.  Sorface  soil  and  drift 2  /eet  8  in. 

2.  Blue  urgillaecouBahftle-  Ihe  upper  3  feet  discolored 

bv  leacbinga  from  the  soil 35  feet. 

3.  Coarse  grained  arenaceous  shale 3  in. 

~     4.     Blue  shale,  same  as  No.  2  (bottom  concealed) 2  feet  10  in. 

This  is  a  rather  eoft,  dark  blue  shale  of  very  fine  texture.  The  deposit 
is  very  homogeneous,  being  almost  free  from  the  concretions  of  iron  car- 
bonate so  commonly  found  in  Buoh  strata.  But  one  of  these  was  seen 
which  had  been  thrown  aside,  and,  according  to  the  workmen,  not  over 
two  a  month  are  disclosed.  The  silicious  band  near  the  bottom  was  ex- 
posed the  full  length  of  the  cliff,  and  was  the  only  portion  unfit  for  vitri- 
fied products.  From  the  mixture  of  this  shale  with  that  from  the  hank 
last  noted,  the  "Poston  Block,"  so  many  of  which  have  been  used  in 
northern  Indiana  during  the  past  two  years,  are  made.  An  analysis  of  a 
sample,  composed  of  a  mixture  from  the  inside  of  three  unburued  blocks, 
shows  the  following  composition  of  the  material  entering  into  their 
structure  :  * 

Clay  base  and  sand  82.38 

Pluses 14.73 

This  shows  the  presence  of  2.40  per  cent,  less  of  refractory  material, 
and  1.51  per  cent,  more  of  the  fluxes  than  the  standard  average  of  Ohio 
shales.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  large  admixture  of  the  surface  soil  and 
clay  from  the  pit  north  of  Veedersburg.  Nevertheless,  the  iniied  ma- 
terials showiog  the  above  compositioD  stand  up  well  until  thoroughly 
vitrified,  and  produce  a  strong  and  durable  paving  block. 

Southeast  of  Veedersburfu,  on  the  land  of  Miles  Marshall  (N.  W.  ^ 
Bee.  17,  Tp.  19  N.,  R.  7  W.),  a  bold  bluff  of  the  same  stratum  of  blue 
shale  as  that  worked  on  the  Hetfield  land,  rises  abruptly  from  the  margin 
of  the  north  side  of  Coal  Creek.  The  top  of  the  bluff  is  covered  with 
from  3  to  6  feet  of  gravel  suitable  for  road  material.  The  shale  then  set* 
in  and  is  exposed  for  38  feet  to  the  wat«r,  beneath  which  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  is  hidden.  It  is  remarkably  uniform  in  color  and  structure  through- 
out the  exposure,  the  only  impurity  noticeable  being  two  thin  layers  of 
ironstone  near  the  center.     (See  accompanying  illustration.) 


°  Sorts,  chemist:    For  complete  analynia  see  table  at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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Ooe  fourth  of  a  mile  nearer  Veederaburg,  on  the  land  of  Wm.  Dice 
^S  W.  I  Sec  S),  the  aame  shale  ia  found  in  abundance,  and  can  be 
eaaily  secnred  by  removing  three  feet  of  surface  stripping.  There  is  also 
a  conspicuous  shale  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  Coal  Creek  near  the  middle 
of  Sec.  17,  Tp.  19N.,U.  7  W. ,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  Clifty  Creek 
in  Sec.  15,  '£p.  19  K.,  R.  7  W.  At  the  latier  place  the  shale  outcrop  is 
30  feet  thick,  aud  rests  unconformable  against  a  sandstone  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  bluff. 

In  a  ravine  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  shale  bluff  belonging  to 
Mr.  Marshall  is  an  outcrop,  three  feet  in  thickness,  of  a  peculiar  surface 
drift  clay.  It  is  light  brown  in  color,  and  when  wet  the  most  tenacious 
material  I  have  found  among  Indiana  clays.  When  dry  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  "  sets"  like  plaster  of  Paris.  It  has  all  the  properties 
of  a  most  excellent  modelling  clay. 

Numerous  other  deposits  of  cUy,  which  are  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Veedersburg,  but  the  above  are  all  that 
can  be  noted  in  this  connection.  Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town, 
connecting  it  directly  with  some  of  the  most  important  commercial  centers 
of  the  United  States.  With  such  superior  facilities  for  transportation, 
and  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  excellent  shales  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, nothing  but  a  lack  of  energy  upon  the  part  of  its  people  should 
prevent  the  town  from  becoming  the  aeat  of  important  clay  industries. 

One  mile  south  of  Covington,  on  the  land  of  the  Hon.  Enos  Nebeker 
<S.  i  N.  W.  J  Sec.  1,  Tp.  19  N.,  R  9  W.),  the  following  strata  are 
exposed  on  a  hillside  facing  the  north : 

1.  Soil  and  drift  daj 3  feet  4  in. 

2.  Drab  argillaceous  nhale S  feet  6  io. 

3.  Dark  bituminous  ehale 2  feet. 

4.  Coal 1  fool. 

5.  Fire  clay 1  fool  0  in. 

6.  Light  grar  silicioiis  shale  (expoeed) S  feel. 

Of  these.  Nob.  2  and  5  are  good  commercial  clays  and  can  be  made 
Dto  many  kinds  of  products.  No.  6  is  too  silicious  to  be  used  alone,  but 
united  with  the  others  will  increase  their  value  for  certain  purposes. 

Farther  south,  on  land  formerly  owned  by  Monroe  Carwile,  potters 
clay  of  a  good  quality  is  found  in  an  outcrop  exposed  for  a  thickness  of 
three  feet.  An  analysis  of  this  clay  by  Kramer  showed  its  composition 
to  be  as  follows : 

Clay-base  and  sand 91.02 

Fluies 4.fl0 

Moisture  aud  volatile 4.08 

At  an  abandoned  coal  mine  on  the  land  of  Peter  Anderson  (S.  ^  of 
8.  W.  J,  Sec.  12,  Tp.  19- N.,  R.  9  W.)  a  deposit  of  blue-gray  argilla- 
ceous shale  five  feet  in  thickness  overlies  thirty  inches  of  coal,  beneath 
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which  is  a  veiD  of  fire  clay  the  thickneBS  of  which  haa  neTer  been  deter- 
mined.  Both  shale  and  fire  clay  are  of  good  quality,  and  mined  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal,  will  well  repay  the  working. 

In  the  S.  E.  ^  Sec.  18,  Tp.  19  N.,  R.  8  W.,  a  blue  ebale  comes  near 
to  the  sur&ce  over  a  large  area  of  land  owned  by  J.  C.  Graham.  It  U 
6  feet  thick  at  the  outcrope  and  according  to  Kramer  is  of  the  follow* 
ing  composition : 

CUy-base  and  suid 84.14 


Beneath  this  sbale  are-  two  thin  seams  of  coal  separated  by  a  stratum 
of  a  ftir  quality  of  fire  clay  3  feet  in  thickness. 

On  a  small  tributary  of  Coal  Creek  in  Sec.  3,  Tp.  19  N.,  R.  8  W.,  is 
an  exposure  of  gray  argillaceous  shale  35  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath 
this  is  a  seam  of  ooal  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  below  the  coal  a  stratum 
of  fire-clay  of  unknown  depth.  Both  shale  and  clay  are  well  suited  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Southwest  of  this,  close  to  the  Parke  Couuty 
line  in  Sec.  36,  Tp.  19  N.,  R.  8  W.,  occurs  a  deposit  of  the  better  grade 
of  potters  clay. 

On  Sugar  Mill  Creek  (Sec  25,  Tp.  18  N.,  R.  7  W.)  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  "Narrows"  a  blue-black  argillaceous  shale  outcrope  in  places 
along  the  bins'  and  a  well-section  one-fourtli  mile  east  of  the  creek  shows 
the  shale  to  be  35  feet  thick. 

The  above  comprise  all  the  clay  deposits  of  note  found  in  Fountain 
County  of  which  I  have  a  knowledge.  When  the  means  and  time  be- 
come aTailable  for  a  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  each  congreedonal 
township  in  the  county  others  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  light.  Many 
of  the  above  are  situated  by  the  side  of  or  within  easy  reaching  distance 
of  the  four  railways  which  pass  through  the  county.  All  such  will  soon 
repay  the  investment  of  capital  necessary  for  their  development,  pro- 
vided practical  and  experienced  clay  workers  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
plants  which  may  be  erected. 
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compruei  &  atrip  of  territory  thtrtif-gix  milea  long  and  about  seven  milee 
wide,  Ijing  west  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  §outh  of  Warren  County,  the 
State  of  niinois  forming  its  western  boundary.  Its  total  area  is  249 
square  miles,  all  of  which  Ib  included  in  the  Coal  Measure  fbrmadona. 
Of  this  area  about  one-third  is  taken  up  by  the  terraces  and  lowland 
bottoms  of  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries.  The  remainder  is  upland, 
the  eastern  border  of  which  is  formed  by  the  high  bluffii,  120  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  approaching  it  closely  between 
Hillsdale  and  Newport,  the  county  seat. 

It  is  along  thtse  blufls  at  the  point  where  they  meet  the  terraces,  that 
the  largest  and  most  available  deposits  of  under-clays  and  shales  are  ex- 
posed. The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Dlinois  Railway,  running  north  and 
south  the  full  length  of  the  county,  and  close  to  its  eastern  border,  has 
its  road  bed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  all  the  principal  clay  ezposares. 
Two  other  railways,  the  Toledo,  8t.  Louis  &  Kaneas  City,  and  the  In- 
dianapolis, Decatur  &  Western  cross  the  county  from  east  to  west  in 
close  proximity  to  large  clay  beds,  ao  that  the  railway  facilities  are  of 
the  best 

Beginning  with  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county,  we  find  along 
the  blufls  between  Clinton  and  the  mouth  of  Brouillet's  Creek  in  Vigo 
County,  numerous  outcrops  of  the  same  bed  of  shale  as  is  worked  by  the 
Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  (full  mention  of  which  is  made  further 
on  in  the  report  on  the  clays  of  Vigo  County.)  Should  a  railroad  ever 
be  constructed  on  this  side  of  the  river  these  shale  deposits  will  prove 
valuable.  Until  then,  they,  with  the  underlying  coal,  will  remain  prac- 
tically undeveloped. 

One  and  one-half  miles  nor^west  of  Clinton  on  the  S.  E.  ^,  Bee.  9, 
(14  N.,  9  W.),  the  Clinton  Paving  and  Building  Brick  Co.,  erected  in 
1893  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick  from  the 
shales  of  the  vicinity.  The  principal  deposit  of  shale  used  lies  100  yards 
south  of  their  plant,  where,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  following  section 
was  exposed : 

1.  Soil 1  foot  4  in. 

2.  Yellow  drift  clay 4  feet  6  in. 

3.  Drab  argillaceous  shale 6  feet. 

4.  Blue  argillaceouB  shale 26  feet. 

Of  these,  No.  3,  while  of  good  quality,  is  rotten  and  shelly,  breaking 
up  readily  into  small  quadrangular  pieces.  The  main  stratum  of  shale 
(No.  4)  is  a  soft,  smooth  and  nnotuous  material,  wholly  free  from  grit, 
and  with  a  imaJler  percent!^  of  free  silica  than  is  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age of  such  shales.  At  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  the  top  of  this  bed 
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is  the  first  of  five  bands  of  rectangulu-  pieces  of  iron  carbonate  one  and 
one-half  tnchea  thick.  These  bands  occur  at  intervale  of  six  inches  aocl 
are  seen  entirely  around  the  pit.  RuDniog  obliquely  through  the  stratum 
of  blue  shale,  as  far  as  exposed,  are  two  or  three  narrow  curved  faults  or 
fissures,  in  which  a  material  much  smoother  and  more  unctuous  occurs. 
This  correspouds  to  the  iron  sediment  found  in  similar  foults  at  the  sbale 
pit  of  the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co.,  north  of  Brazil,  Clay  County. 

Brick  made  of  the  material  from  thie  pit  alone  are  apt  to  shrink  too 
much  in  burning  and  to  be  too  brittle,  owing  to  the  lack  of  silica.  Mixed 
with  a  more  silicious  material,  the  blue  stratum  is  capable  of  being  made 
into  a  strong,  hard  brick,  with  a  very  low  power  of  absorption.  The 
company  formerly  used  the  yellow  drift-clay  overlying  the  shale  in  another 
part  of  their  yard,  in  the  proportions  of  three-fourths  of  the  shale  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  clay.  Later,  they  hauled  from  a  point  on  Norton's  Creek 
a  shale  (to  be  described  hereafter)  which  they  mixed  in  equal  proportiona 
with  the  So.  4  of  their  pit.  The  hauling  proving  too  expensive  they 
finally  hit  upou  a  shale  deposit  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  tbeir  works 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  No.  4,  gives  good  results. 

An  average  sample  of  this  mixture  as  now  used  was  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Noyes,  and  the  composition  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Clsy  base  and  sand S4.29  jicr  feiit. 

Fluxes 14.32  iwr  tent. 

This  allows  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  standard  average  composi- 
tiou*  of  such  clays,  aud  proves  the  mixture  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  put. 

South  of  the  plant  of  this  company,  in  the  N.  E.  ^  Sec.  16  (14  N.,  9 
W.),  a  bore  for  coal  was  put  down  in  the  summer  of  1895.  The  first 
vein,  8  feet  3  inches  thick,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  65^  feet  from  the 
surface.  Of  this  thickness  41  feet  was  composed  of  shale,  32  of  which 
was  of  the  better  (juality  for  making  vitrified  products.  A  shaft  has  since 
been  put  down  to  ihe  second  vein  of  coal,  which  lies  142  feet  below  the 
surface  and  is  5  feet  10  inches  thick. 

Od  Norton's  Creek,  2^  miles  northwest  of  Clinton,  a  large  outcrop  of 
shale  is  exposed  by  the  side  of  the  switch  runuing  from  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
Rflihvay  to  the  mine  of  the  Norton  Creek  Coal  Company.  This  shale 
comes  close  to  the  surface  at  many  places  in  the  N.  E.  J  Sec.  5  (14  N., 
9  \V.)  and  S.  *  Sec.  32  (15  N.,  9  W.).  It  contains  more  free  rilica  than 
that  nearer  Clinton,  As  mentioned  above,  it  was  for  some  time  mixed 
with  the  blue  shale  at  the  pit  of  the  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  mining  It,  as  io  some  places  the  beds 
contain  numerous  rounded  nodules  of  iron  carbonate.  These,  when 
broken  open,  show  a  formation  of  concentric  layers,  surrounding  a  nucleus 
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of  some  foreign  body,  about  which  is  more  or  less  calcite,  or  cryetalline 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  iron  sulphide  or  pjriteB.  The  latter  impurity, 
vhea  ground  up  with  the  abale  in  any  quantity,  is  very  harmful,  causing 
the  fluxing  to  take  place  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  thorough 
yitrijaction  occurs.  If  these  concretions  be  carefully  gleaned  from  the 
shale,  the  latter  will  be  found  in  every  vay  suitable  for  vitrified  products. 
This  shale  lies  from  10  to  12  feet  below  the  seam  of  coal  which  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Separating  the  two  are 
4  feet  of  a  good  quality  of  under-day  and  from  4  to  6  feet  of  Bandetone, 
the  latter  lying  on  top  of  the  shale.  A  switch  being  already  in  place, 
this  is  an  excellent  location  for  a  factory  for  vitrified  brick  or  sewer  pipe. 

Farther  north,  along  the  margins  of  the  bluff  between  Clinton  and 
Hillsdale,  are  numerous  outcrops  of  shale  and  underclay  of  good  qual- 
ity and  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Railway.  North 
of  Hillsdale  the  bluffs  come  close  up  to  the  lowlands  or  overflowed  bot- 
toms, a  narrow  terrace  only  intervening,  along  which  the  roadbed  of  the 
raQway  is  built. 

In  a  ravine  on  the  land  of  Jos.  Burns  (S.  W.  |,  Sec.  26,  Tp.  16  N., 
9  W.),  a  short  distance  west  of  the  station  of  West  Montezuma,  the  fol- 
lowing connected  section  was  obtained,  which  shows  the  presence  of  a 
remarkable  variety  and  quantity  of  high  grade  commercial  clays : 

1.  Soil  Bud  drifl 5  to    7  feet. 

2.  Sandstone 2  to  10  feel. 

3.  Light  gray  arenaceous  ehale 1  to    6  feet. 

4.  C™1 3  to    5  feet  6  in. 

5.  Fire-clay 3  to    4  feet. 

6.  Blue  to  drab  argillaceous  shale 25  to  30  feet. 

7.  Concretionary  iron  oarbonate  (two  bands' 6  in. 

8.  Black  fissile  shale 2  to    a  feet. 

y.  Coal 1  fool. 

10.  Fire-clay  (white  silicions]  5  to    7  feet. 

11.  Blue  and  drab  argillaceous  shaie 42  feet. 

12.  Black  fissile  shale 2  feel. 

13.  Coal 1  foot  8  in. 

14.  Kire-cliiy M  feet, 

Of  these  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  10,  11  and  14,  abrogating  from  84  to  89  feet 
of  workable  clays,  and  Nos,  4,  9  and  13,  comprising  4  to  7  feet  of  fuel 
suitable  for  their  burning,  are  found  in  the  one  place.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine  Mr.  Burns,  in  1872,  erected  a  plant  and  began  the  making 
of  fire  brick  from  the  clay  No.  10.  A  switch  from  the  U.  &  E.  I.  Rail- 
way runs  to  the  plant,  while  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  Railway,  one  mile  south, 
ftirnishes  direct  connection  with  all  eastern  and  western  points. 

The  gray  arenaceous  shale  (No.  3)  overlying  the  top  vein  of  coal  is,  in 
places,  cut  out  by  the  sandstone,  the  latter  resting  directly  upon  the 
coal.     In  such  places  the  coal  is  much  thinner  than  wbere  the  shale 
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forms  its  roof.  This  eh&le  con  be  made  into  p^ettsed  front  and  ordinary 
brick,  and,  mixed  with  eome  of  the  lower  deposits,  into  vitrified  prod- 
acts.  The  coal  (No.  4)  of  the  section  has  been  mined  at  numerous 
places  in  the  vicinity,  and  furnishes  the  fuel  for  the  burning  of  the  fire- 
brick at  the  plant  below.  It  is  a  "semi-block"  coal  and  burns  into  a 
white  ash  with  no  clinken  The  fire-clay  (No.  5)  is  a  soft,  dark  plastic 
material  containing  iUgmaria  and  other  remains  of  plant  fossils.  It  vit- 
rifies to  a  dark  brown,  and  one  or  two  kilns  of  sewer  pipe  of  good  qual- 
ity were  made  from  it  some  years  ago,  as  an  experiment,  by  Mr.  Burns. 
These  were  sold  to  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  Railway  and  are  now  in  use  along 
that  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma. 

Btratum  Ko.  6  is  a  dark  blue  shale  or  "  Boapetone,"  which  weathers  to 
a  lighter  drab  in  places.  It  bums  to  a  close  textured  body  of  a  hand- 
some dark  red  color.  Its  corapositioo,  according  to  analysis  hy  Frofl 
Lyons,  is  as  follows : 

Clay  base  ami  land SI. 24  percent. 

Fluiea 15.111  per  eenl. 

Volatile 2.87  per  cent. 

This  compares  fovorably  with  the  standard  compontion  (see  p.  54)  of 
shales  used  &r  vitrified  products,  and  shows,  as  far  as  a  chemical  analysis 
can,  the  fitness  of  the  sbale  for  making  such  products. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  this  stratum  of  shale  are  the  two  bands  of  iron 
carbonate  (No.  7  of  the  section),  the  upper  being  6  inches  thick  and  the 
lower  2  inches,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  tbe  shale  14 
inches  in  thickness.  The  pieces  of  ironstone  are  quadrangular  and  have 
the  appearance  of  bricks  laid  regularly  in  place. 

Fire-clay  No.  10  is  nearly  white  and  contains  so  large  a  percentage  of 
silica  that  it  resembles  in  appearance  a  sandstone.  It  is  the  most  refrac- 
tory underclay  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  State,  and  the  fire-brick 
and  furnace  linings  made  from  it  have  been  put  to  the  most  severe  tests 
possible,  and  have  everywhere  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Large 
numbers  of  the  brick  are  sold  annually  to  iron  manufacturors,  as  far 
west  as  Montana  and  south  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  a  kiln  at 
Bums'  factory,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  22  years,  the  brick  of 
the  floors  and  walls  are  of  this  clay  and  appear  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
An  analysis  of  this  clay  by  Prof  Lyons  shows  the  following  percentage 
composition : 

CIsy  base  and  sand 98.24  per  ceol. 

Flaiea 1,79  per  cent. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clay  is  of  high  refractory  grade,  and 
moreover,  very  pure.  It  contains  less  fiuxes  than  any  plastic  underclay 
so  far  discovered  in  Ohio,  and  lacks  but  .02  per  cent,  of  being  as  pure 
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as  the  Mineral  Point  flint  clay  of  that  State,  which  ie  largely  used  in 
making  high  grade  refractory  material,  such  as  glata  pota  and  kindred 
products.  Thia  stratum  of  clay  underlies  an  area  a  mile  wide  and  ex- 
teuding  from  Hillsdale  almost  to  NewporL  It  is  at  present  worked  only 
by  Bums  and  Hancock,  and  by  the  Hillsdale  Fire  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany, vhose  plant  is  located  one  mile  south,  near  the  crossing  of  the  I., 
D.  &  W.  and  G.  &  E.  I.  railways.  Both  companies  grind  and  ship  large 
.quantities  of  the  fire-clay,  receiving  therefor  $1.50  a  ton  on  board  the 
care.  This  is  used  for  making  mortar  for  laying  and  setting  the  parts  of 
kilos,  for  rock  and  adamant  plaster,  and  many  other  purposes. 

Shale  No.  11  is  the  con«lative  of  No.  7  of  the  section  obtained  on  the 
Moi^ian  land  across  the  river.*  At  Bums'  its  upper  half  contains  much 
more  free  sUica  than  the  lower,  and  in  places,  especially  farther  north,  is 
replaced  by  a  compact  gray  sandstone.  The  lower  half  is  the  soft,  unc- 
tuous, argillaceous  material  so  well  fitted  for  vitrified  products.  An  anal- 
ysis by.Prof.  Lyons  of  a  sample  of  the  latter  shows  its  composition  to  be 
■as  follows : 

CIb7  base  and  saad S8.06  per  cent. 

FluxM 11.88  percent. 

This  is  a  purer  and  more  refractory  shale  than  No.  6.  By  itself  it  will 
■evidently  shrink  some  in  burning,  but  by  mixing  with  the  upper  half  of 
the  same  stratum  a  material  can  be  obtained  whose  chemical  composition 
is  in  every  way  saitable  for  making  the  best  of  vitrified  products. 

This  stratum  of  shale  is  found  exposed  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
by  the  side  and  within  thirty  feet  of  the  kilns  of  the  Hillsdale  Fire 
Brick  Company.  Fifty  or  more  car  loads  of  it  were  shipped  from  there 
to  Chicago  and  made.into  roofing  tile.  It  brought  thirty  cents  a  ton  on 
board  the  cars. 

Nob.  12, 13  and  14  of  the  above  section  are  beneath  the  sur&ce  level 
At  the  site  of  the  plant  of  the  Montezuma  Fire  Brick  Company,  and 
were  given  me  by  Mr.  Burns  from  a  record  of  a  well  boring.  One  mile 
southwest  of  Hillsdale  these  three  strata  outcrop  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Yoke.  Here  the  bottom  of  shale  No.  11  rests  on  four  feet  of  fissile 
black  shale,  beneath  which  the  coal  is  ten  inches  thick.  The  underclay 
-of  this  coal,  eight  feet  thick,  is  a  fine  grained,  light  colored  silicious 
material,  which,  when  free  from  mpurities,  will  make  good  stoneware. 
Mr.  Yoke  has  for  some  time  made  from  it  a  patent  "stone"  fence  post, 
and  has  proven  the  clay  to  be  refractory  enough  to  stand  up  under  the 
heat  required  for  glazing.  Beneath  this  fire  clay  is  still  another  vein  of 
«osl  two  and  one-half  feet  thick  which  has  been  mined  in  a  number  of 
places  southwest  of  Hillsdale. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  fire  clay  (No.  10)  and 
-the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  shales,  together  with  the  presence  of  a 
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clay  suitable  for  potter's  use,  and  coal  sufficient  to  bum  them  all,  I  coo- 
sider  the  depoaita  at  West  Montezuma  to  be  the  most  valuable  found  in 
western  Indiana. 

The  sequence  of  the  strata  given  above,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  those  found  outcropping  in  the  blufis  on  the  Morgan  land  in 
Parke  County,  show  conclusively  that  the  beds  of  shale,  clay  and  coal 
were  once  continuous  and  unbroken  across  the  Wabaah  Valley.  A 
mighty  force  it  h&a  taken,  acting  unceasingly  through  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies, to  erode  this  valley  two  and  one-half  miles  wide  to  ita  present 
depth. 

West  of  Newport,  along  the  Little  Vermillion  River,  outcrops  of  large 
deposits  of  good  clay  are  noticeable  in  a  number  of  places.  In  the 
S.  E.  i  Sec.  30,  17  N.,  9  W.,  is  an  exposure  of  35  feet  of  light  gray 
argillaceous  shale  near  the  site  of  White's  old  mill,  A  short  distance 
below  this,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  there  is  a  deposit  of  shale 
that  might  be  worked  to  good  advantage  in  connection  with  ihe  sandstone 
which  lies  in  the  shale  bed.  The  sandstone  varies  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
thickness  and  is  overlain  by  6  to  10  feet  of  dull  gray  argillaceous 
shale  and  underlain  by  15  to  20  feet  of  a  better  quality  of  fire  clay 
and  blue  shale.  At  the  "horse  shoe  bend"  of  the  same  stream  (Sec. 
29,  Tp.  17  K,  R.  10  W.)  are  also  exposures  of  lai^e  beds  of  both  shale 
and  uoderclay  which  will  repay  working  should  a  railway  ever  be  built 
near  them. 

Northwest  of  Newport  the  Wabash  River  terraee  widens  out  until  in 
places  it  ia  four  miles  in  width  with  an  average  elevation  of  almost  forty 
feet  above  the  overflowed  bottom  land.  Along  the  western  border  of 
this  terrace  or  prairie  the  outcrops  of  shale  and  clay,  with  their  ac- 
companying coals,  occur  in  many  places.  But  one  of  these  has  been 
utilized,  and  that  by  the  Cayuga  Press  Brick  and  Coal  Mining  Co.,  in 
the  N.  E.  i  Sec.  7,  17  N.,  9  W,  At  this  point,  one  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  Cayuga,  the  largest  plant  now  in  the  State  for  the  making 
of  pressed-front  brick  has  Iteen  erected  and  a  switch  of  the  T.,  St.  L.  A 
K.  C.  Railway  constructed  thereto.  The  deposits  of  clay  used  are  found 
seventy-five  yards  from  the  dry  pans  and  are  hauled  into  the  sheds  ad- 
joining by  tramway  cars.  An  average  section  of  the  pit  discloses  the 
following  strata: 

1.  Soil  and  drift  tluy 2  feet. 

2.  Pinkish  shaley  sandsiono 5  feet. 

3.  DrHb  areniiMoiisthali: 5  fei'l  6  in. 

4.  Blue  arenaceous  slmle 7  feel. 

6,     Bustard  fire  clay  (bottom  coneeuledj 6  feet. 

The  sandstone.  No,  2,  merges  gradually  into  shale.  No.  3,  eo  that  the 
latter  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  silica  and  numerous  scales  of  mica, 
not  enough,  however,  to  prove  harmful.     The  two  shales,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
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Are  mixed  together  io  varying  proportions  to  form  diSerent  shades  of  red. 
Average  Bamples,  taken  from  the  centers  nf  several  unbumed  brick, 
which  were  made  of  the  two  shales  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  were  an- 
alyzed by  Professor  Noyes,  and  the  compositioD  found  to  be : 


.   Sfi.5o  per  cent. 
.   13.78  per  cent. 


This  mixture  bums  into  a  tough,  even  grained,  front  brick  of  a  band- 
Bome  and  uniform  shade.  Its  coinpoeitiou  ehows  it  to  be  w«ll  suited  for 
the  making  of  vitrided  products. 

Stratum,  No.  5,  has  the  general  appearance  of  an  underclay,  being 
unlaminated,  and  of  the  light  gray  color  usually  posaeesed  by  such  de- 
posits. Its  chemical  analysis  proves  it,  however,  to  be  of  low  refractory 
power.  Professor  Noyes  analyzed  an  average  sample  and  found  it  to 
contain  of 

Clay  base  and  sand S4.06 

Fluiea 12.40. 


This  clay  bums  into  a  buff  front  brick  of  handsome  appearance.  Just 
why  it  should  bum  buff  when  the  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  7.01  per 
cent,  of  iron  oxide,  is  a  chemical  problem  whicb  is  difficult  to  solve.  At 
the  exposure  west  of  the  plant  of  this  company  the  layer  of  sandstone 
overlying  the  shale  is  much  thinner,  and  the  latter  is  seen  to  have 
a  strong  dip  to  the  southwest  and  to  be  much  contorted  in  the  bed. 
One-half  mile  south  the  shale  has  been  proven  by  bore  to  be  thirty  feet 
thick,  with  a  surface  stripping  of  but  two  and  one-half  feet. 

The  above  comprise  some  of  the  more  available  deposits  of  commercial 
clajB  which  came  to  my  notice  in  Vermillion  County.  Many  others 
doubtless  exist.  Those  mentioned  are  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in 
quality  suitable  to  make  for  centuries  many  of  the  products  whicb  are 
now  brought  into  Indiana   rom  other  States. 


VIGO  COUNTY, 


in  which  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  is  situated,  comprises  an  area  of  400 
square  miles,  and  lies  on  the  western  border  of  Indiana  and  almost  raid- 
way  between  the  north  and  south  boundary  lines  of  the  State.  The 
Wabash  River  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  county,  and 
numerous  small  streams,  which  rise  in  the  uplands,  find  their  way  into  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  running  water  to  every 
township.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  practically  level,  the  topography 
Dot  being  marked  by  any  prominent  bills  or  mgged  scenery,  and  may 
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be  divided  into  three  geDeral  diTiaioDi,  viz. :  Kiver  bottomB,  prairieg  aoct 
upluida. 

The  river  bottoms,  which  are  uBoalljr  overflowed  each  apring,  are  from 
two  to  four  miles  io  width.  Bordering  these  lowland  bottoms  are  level 
river  terraces  or  prairies  varying  in  width  from  three  to  eight  mUee.  Be- 
yond the  terracea  are  the  oplands,  usually  more  or  leas  broken  by  the 
erosion  of  small  Btreams.  These  extend  to  the  confines  of  the  county  and 
are  underlaid  with  coal.  With  the  exception  of  the  recent  sedimentary 
clays  of  the  river  bottoms,  all  the  commercial  clays  of  the  county  are 
found  in  the  uplands,  or  outcropping  along  the  hillsides  where  the  river 
terraces  meet  the  uplands. 

The  largest  and  most  available  deposits  are  found  in  an  area  (two  miles 
wide)  of  the  upland  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash  River  and  north  of 
the  old  National  Road. 

The  following  section,  obtained  at  Broadhurst's  mine,  one  mile  west  of 
Macksville,  in  the  8.  E.  }  of  the  S.  E.  },  Sec.  24  (12  N.,  10  W.)  may  b& 
taken  ae  showing  the  average  sequence  and  thickness  of  the  strata  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  area  mentioned : 

1.  Soil  and  drift  day 13  feet. 

2.  LimestoDe  (foBailiferouB) 2  feet. 

3.  Gray  u^llaceous  shale 12  feet. 

4.  Sandstone  (masBivel 12  feet. 

5.  Shaly  BandgUme  merging  into  blue  shale  or  "soap- 

Htone" 42  feet  6  in. 

6.  Coal 4  feel  8  in. 

T.     Fii«  claj'  (not  passed  through) 6  feet. 

The  lower  two-thirds  of  stratum  No.  5  is  the  blue  shale  or  soapstonfr 
found  in  the  uplands  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  That  portion  of  it  suit- 
able for  vitrified  products  or  dry  pressed  brick,  varies  in  thickness  from 
15  to  35  feet,  the  former  beiog  the  minimum  amount  which  can  be  relied 
upon.  Passing  upward  this  shale  merges  gradually  into  the  sandstone, 
No.  4.  Id  a  few  places,  as  along  the  roadside  in  front  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
house,  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Broadhurst  mine,  a  thin  stratum  of 
non-foesiliferoua,  bastard  limestone  is  found,  separating  the  sandstone, 
No.  4,  from  the  overlying  shale.  No.  3.  The  latter.  No.  3,  is  usually 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  leachings  from  the  limestone.  No.  2,  and 
ita  quality  thereby  impaired. 

One-half  mile  west  of  Macksville,  and  just  north  of  the  point  where 
the  Vandalia  Railway  strikes  the  upland,  on  the  Walker  farm  (S.  W.  ^ 
Bee.  19,  Tp.  12  N.,  R.  9  W.).  ia  a  very  large  deposit  of  shale.  No.  6, 
which  can  be  gotten  by  easy  stripping.  Professor  Cox,  in  the  Geological 
Report  for  1870,  mentions  thia  point  and  gives  the  thickness  of  the  shale- 
ae  48  feet.  A  switch  100  yards  long,  from  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  would 
be  ample  to  reach  the  very  center  of  the  deposit.     The  quality  of  tha.- 
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obale  ia  full;  equal  to  that  at  present  used  by  the  Terre  Haute  Brick  and 
Pipe  Company.  Coal  ' '  L"  underlies  thia  deposit  and  is  at  present  mined 
100  yards  south  of  the  railroad. 

Another  large  outcrop  of  shale  No.  6  occurs  on  the  Larrimer  land  in 
N.  W.  i.  Sec.  25  (12  N.,  10  W.)  It  ia  in  a  ravine  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  coal  minee  which  are  worked  on  the  same  land.  This 
shale  can  be  secured  by  easy  stripping.  Some  of  the  most  handsome 
and  durable  pressed  front  brick  that  have  ever  come  to  my  notice  were 
made  from  it  for  Dr.  J.  T.  Bcovell  of  Terre  Haute.  Thia  deposit  out- 
crops over  quite  an  area,  ia  underlaid  with  coal,  and  can  be  easily  reached 
by  a  switch  from  the  Vandalia,  one  mile  distant. 

Along  the  low  bluffs  of  West  Little  Sugar  Creek  on  the  Hickling  land, 
in  the  north  J  Sec.  16  (12  N.,  10  W.),  is  an  extensive  outcrop  of  the 
same  shale  which  is  exposed  for  a  thickoess  of  20  feet.  It  is  overlain 
with  7  feet  of  soil  and  yellow  clay  and  underlain  with  bituminous  coal. 
A  switch  one  and  one-half  miles  would  be  Decessary  to  reach  this  deposit 

On  the  "  old  Casto  ferm,"  now  owned  by  H.  T.  Thorp  of  Terre  Haute, 
in  the  S.  E.  ^  Sec.  23  (12  N.,  10  W.),  is  another  extensive  outcrop. 
This  is  within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  the  Vandalia  Railway  and  by  the 
wde  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  which  is  foond  a  DeTer-&i]ing  supply  of  water. 
A  vein  of  coal  6  feet  thick  is  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  and  another 
at  180  feet.  The  shale  ie  exposed  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  beneath  4  feet 
of  overlying  soil  and  clay.  It  is  a  soft,  light  gray,  unctuous  material, 
wholly  Jree  from  grit  or  pyrites,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  very  plastic 
when  ground  and  moistened.  Sample  paving  brick  have  been  made  from 
it  which  were  very  tough  and  almost  non- absorbent.  The  shale,  accord- 
ing to  analysis  by  Prof.  Noyes,  has  the  following  composition : 

CUy  base  aod  Band 90,(i5  percent.* 

FluziDg  impurUies il.H7  per  cent. 

Comparing  this  with  the  standard  'average  of  shales  suitable  for  vitri- 
£ed  products,  given  on  page  54,  as  follows: 

Clay  base  and  eaod 84.78  per  cent., 

Fluxing  impurities l;t.22  per  cent., 

we  find  it  to  be  a  much  purer  and  more  refractory  clay  than  the  average, 
and  it  will  therefore  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  in  burning,  which  can  be 
readily  overcome  by  mixing  with  it  some  of  the  overlying  sur&ce  clay  or 
a  shale  contdning  more  silica.  This  analysis  may  be  taken  as  &irly 
representative  of  the  average  comp<MitioQ  of  these  soft  gray,  unctuous 
•hales  found  iu  the  uplands  west  of  the  Wabash  River. 

The  ferre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Company  has  recently  purchased  200 
.acres  of  land  2^  miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute  in  Sec.  18  (12  N,,  9 

*  For  complete  analjiie  aaa  the  tabls  at  end  of  shapler. 
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W.),  almost  all  of  which  is  underlain  with  ehalu  and  coal.  Juat  above- 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Wabaih  River,  and  a  few  hundred  jards 
south  of  where  the  ludianapolie  &  St.  Louie  Railway  strikes  the  uplands, 
this  company  erected,  in  1894,  a  modern  plant  for  the  making  of  hollow 
brick  and  vitrified  wares.  At  this  point  the  ehale  overlying  the  coal 
outcrops,  and  the  latter  is  secured  through  a  vertical  shaft  at  the  depth, 
of  34  feet.     The  strata  exposed  are  as  follows : 

1.  Surface  and  drift 1  fout  6  in. 

2.  (!rav  argillaceous  shale,  "soapstone" 30  feet. 

3.  Black  fiasile  shale , .   2  feet  6  in. 

4.  T'oal  "V 5  feet. 

5.  Fire  ela_v 9  feet. 

The  shale  (No.  2)  is  the  same  stratum  as  No.  5  of  the  Broadhurst 
sectioD.  It  baa  the  general  character  and  composition  of  that  found  in 
the  deposits  mentioned  above.  At  the  pit,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  depth  of  20  feet,  it  was  seen  to  lie  in  laminae  1^  to  4  inches  in 
thickness.  Two  bands  of  iron  carbonate  (siderite)  in  large  concretionary 
nodules  were  found  in  the  exposure.  They  were  easily  separated  and 
thrown  aside  by  the  miners.  The  shale  vitrihea  to  a  handsome  dark  red 
color.  The  body  of  the  hollow  brick  made  from  it  is  exceedingly  solid 
and  close  textured,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  make  vitrified 
products  of  a  high  grade.  The  fire  clay  beneath  the  coal  has  been  used 
for  hrick  for  the  walls  of  kilns,  and  has  fair  refractory  propertjes.  Mixed 
with  the  shale  it  can  all  be  utilized  in  the  various  products  made  by  the 
company. 

Farther  north  thick  beds  of  the  sbale  overlying  coal  "L"  outcrop  at  a 
number  of  localities.  At  Durkey'a  Ferry  in  the  N.  W.  i  Sec  21  (13 
N.,  9  W.),  it  is  18  feet  thick,  and  contains  many  ironstone  nodules, 
some  of  which  when  split  open  disclose  very  fine  impressions  of  fossil 
plants. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash  River  the  principal  outcrops  of  com- 
mercial shales  found  at  available  points  are  southeast  of  Terre  Haute  in 
Riley  and  Honey  Creek  townships.  On  the  land  of  Hon.  J,  M.  Saakey 
(N.  E.  i  Sec.  17,  U  N.,  8  W.)  the  E.  A  I.  Railway  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  large  deposit  of  soft,  gray  argillaceous  sbale.  This  is  more  than  20 
feet  thick  and  lies  just  shove  coal  "M",  which  at  this  point  is  three  feet 
in  thickness.  The  shale  will  require  little  stripping  and  can  be  used  for  all 
kinds  of  vitrified  products.  It  contains  lees  than  an  average  amount  of  iree 
silica,  and  the  shrinkage  in  burning  will,  on  that  account,  be  considerable, 
but  this  defect  can  be  readily  overcome  by  mixing  with  surface  clay  or 
some  more  silicious  material.  The  eastern  one-half  of  section  17  is  un- 
derlain with  this  shale,  and  the  coal  beneath  it.  At  a  depth  of  106  feet 
coal  "L"  with  its  overlying  blue  shale  is  found,  and  is  mined  just  west 
of  Riley.     The  Sankey  deposit,  having  already  present  the  raw  material^. 
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iuel  and  railway,  is  a  moat  promising  place  for  the  location  of  a  clay 
industry. 

On  the  "old  Tuller  &rm"  in  the  N.  W.  J  Sec.  18  (11  N.,  9  W.)  ia  a 
blnff  of  ehale  30  feet  in  thickneas.  The  point  where  found  ia  one-half 
mile  north  of  the  E.  &  I.  Railway,  to  which  a  level  tramway  could  be 
readily  constructed  and  the  ebale  hauled  to  it,  or  a  switch  built  and  a 
plant  erected  by  the  aide  of  the  depoeiL  The  shale  U  of  good  quality 
and  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  &ee  silica  than  that  at  Sankey's. 
Coal  has  not  been  found  here,  but  borings  will  undoubtedly  abow  the 
presence  of  vein  "M"  immediately  below  the  shale.  -  Numerous  other 
exposures  of  shale  suitable  for  m sou lactu ring  purposes  occur  further 
south  and  east,  the  two  mentioned  being  the  closest  to  railway  facilities. 

The  Terre  Haute  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  making  for  two 
years  a  good  grade  of  dry-pressed  front  brick  from  the  sedimentary  claye 
found  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Wabash  River.  The  plant  of  the  company 
is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  eastern  river  terrace,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  and  the  clays  used  are  obtained  200 
yards  west  of  and  35  feet  below  the  level  of  their  yard.  The  clay  has 
been  deposited  where  found  by  the  high  waters  of  the  annual  overflows. 
Its  thickness  has  never  been  determined,  but  it  is  known  to  be  more 
than  20  feet.  It  la  very  fine  is  texture,  and  for  a  river-bottom  clay  re- 
markably free  from  pebbles  and  coarser  impurities.  The  dry-pressed 
bricks  made  from  it  are  very  hard  and  smooth. 

The  one  bad  feature  about  this  clay  is  its  tendency  to  bum  into  diSer- 
ent  colors.  This  necessitates  much  labor  in  the  assorting  of  the  finished 
product.  No  less  than  thirteen  difierent  shades  are  gotten  from  each 
kiln.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  lo  the  non- uniformity  of  chemical 
composition  which  such  a  clay  must  of  necessity,  possess,  but  more  largely 
to  the  variations  of  the  burning  and  positions  in  the  kiln.  Nevertheless, 
by  careful  assortment,  the  company  has  been  successful  in  getting  a  good 
percentage  of  first-class  brick,  and  the  "seconds"  sell  readily  at  fair 
prices  for  sidewalks  and  foundations. 

This  sedimentary  clay  is  the  sole  material  used  in  the  eight  or  t«n 
million  soft  mud  bnck  made  annually  at  Terre  Haute.  These  give  good 
satisfaction,  and  the  clay  seems  in  every  way  suitable  for  their  produc- 
tion. At  Middleport,  Ohio,  umilar  sedimentary  clays  from  the  lowlands 
of  the  Ohio  Biver,  are  used  by  two  large  factories  for  the  making  of  vitri- 
fied brick.  They  present  the  cheapest  form  of  clay  which  can  be  used 
for  paving  material,  as  tbey  can  be  dug  by  steam  shovel  for  a  nominal 
cost,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  use  is  almost  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand  the  excessive  plasticity  of  the  material  ia  against  it, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  faults  of  structure  in  forming  the  brick. 

The  analysis  of  the  Terre  Haute  clay  (Noyes,  chemist)  is  here  given 
ride  by  side  with  that  of  a  similar  sedimentary  clay  from  the  lowlands  of 
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the  Ohio  River,  near  Colombia,  Ohio,  and  which,  according  to  Orton, 
"was  worked  into  vitrified  wares  of  high  grade"  : 

TERSE  HAUTE.  COLUMBIA,  OHIO. 

Silica  (total) 66.11  63.73 

Alamina   13.78  17.17 

Water  (combined) 6.34  4.90 

CUj-base  and  sand  86.23  65.80 

Glide  of  iron 5.35  5.85 

Lime 1.67  .58 

Hagnesis 1,78  .97 

Potash 2.11  2.33 


Fluies 12.06  10.40 

At  the  mines  found  in  Vigo  County  along  the  Vaudalia  Bailway,  east 
of  Terre  Haute,  but  little  clay  or  ehale  suitable  for  manu&cturiog  pur- 
poses was  observed.  At  Seelejville  the  section  exposed  in  the  shaft  of 
the  new  "Ray"  mine  of  the  Vigo  County  Coal  Company  disclosed,  in- 
stead of  the  aigillaceouB  shale  usually  found  above  the  worked  seam  of 
coal,  41  feet  of  Eirenaceous  shale.  This  contained  too  high  a  percentage 
of  silica  and  mica  to  be  of  value.  The  underclay  of  the  coal  is  but  18 
inches  thick.  A  lack  of  time  prevented  my  visiting  the  mines  farther 
north  along  the  I.  &  St.  L.  Railway,  but  from  the  records  of  bores  fiir- 
nished  me  by  the  Coal  Bluff  Mining  Company  I  should  judge  the  condi- 
tions there  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  Seeleyville. 

The  deposits  of  Vigo  County  clays  mentioned  above  are  all  valuable, 
and  a  factory  located  at  any  one  of  them  will,  under  nornud  conditions, 
prove  a  paying  investment.  The  city  of  Terre  Haute  will  donbtlees 
maintain  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  a  steady,  onward  growth, 
and  will  use  clay  products  for  buildings  and  roadways  to  the  value  at 
many  millions  of  dollars.  With  large  deposits  of  the  raw  mat«ria]s  suit- 
able in  the  highest  degree  for  making  these  products ;  with  the  best  of 
fuel  for  burning  these  materials  into  their  proper  shapes,  and  with  seven 
rulways  stretching  in  all  directions,  ready  at  a  moment^s  notice  to  carry 
the  surplus  to  less  favored  cities,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  single  dollar 
should  be  sent  elsewhere  for  such  products. 
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CLAY  COUNTY 


bite  long  been  noted  as  tbe  mioing  center  of  Indiana.  Its  bedii  of  non- 
caking  block  coal  are  the  most  ezteneive  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  development,  brought  about  largely  by  the  energy  and  acumen  of 
a  former  State  Geologist,  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  has  added  much  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  county.  The  beds  of  bituminous  coal  underlying 
the  western  third  of  the  county  are  also  of  great  economic  value,  and 
their  working  gives  employment  to  many  hundreds  of  men. 

Since  1890,  however,  another  industry  based  upon  the  clay  resources 
of  the  county,  has  come  to  the  front,  and  bids  &ir  to,  in  time,  outstrip 
even  that  of  coal  mining  in  importance.  Brazil,  the  county  seat,  ha* 
become,  since  that  date,  the  leading  olay  mann&cturing  center  of  the 
Btate.  Five  large  companies,  each  with  an  invested  capital  of  $40,000 
to  (100,000,  have  been  formed,  and  are  to-day  busily  engaged  in  making 
firom  the  fire  clays  and  shales  of  the  vicinity  many  different  kinds  of  clay 
products.  Previous  to  the  date  mentioned  the  days  of  Clay  County  bad 
received  little  attention.  Two  potteries,  one  of  which  is  still  in  operation, 
bad  used  the  underclay  of  the  vein  of  coal  immediately  above  the  main 
block  seam  "I,"  for  making  stoneware;  and  Weaver  Bros,  had  for  21 
years  made  "stone"  pumps  from  the  fire  clay  beneath  the  latter  seam. 
Other  than  this  no  use  whatever  had  been  made  of  a  resource  which  is 
destined  to  equal  in  value  that  of  the  seams  of  coal  which  it  accompaDiee. 

Three  or  fi)ur  of  the  clay  manu^turing  companies  at  Brazil  conduct 
their  business  on  a  basis  at  which  they  can  defy  competition.  Their  fac- 
tories are  erected  at  points  where  both  clay  and  coal  exist,  and  are  readily 
obtained  free  from  all  transportation  charges.  Railways  are  used  only  to 
ship  the  finished  products.  The  largest  industry  whose  plant  is  so  situ- 
ated is  that  of  the  Monarch  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  whose  factory  is  located 
one  mile  northwest  of  Brazil,  in  the  S.  E.  i  Sec.  25,  (13  N.,  R.  7  W.). 
This  company  manufactures  sewer  pipe,  due  linings,  etc.,  from  the  under- 
clay of  the  main  vein  of  block  coal.  The  shaft  of  their  coal  and  clay 
mine  is  but  a  few  yards  from  their  main  building.  A  section,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vein  of  clay  used,  discloses  the  presence  of  the  following 
strata: 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  sarface  clay 12  feet. 

2.  Blue  drift  clay  ("hard  pan") 7  feet. 

3.  Gray  argillaceous  shale 33  feet. 

4.  Coal  (top  or  "rider"  vein) 2  feet  3  in. 

6.  Fire  clay  (potter's  clay) 3  feet  2  in. 

6.  Bine  argillaceooa  shale IS  feet. 

7.  Dark  fissile  ahale  (bitumiiioDa) 1  foot  6  in. 

8.  Coal— main  block  " T" 3  feet  8  in. 

9.  Fireclay 5  feet  4  in. 
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The  coal,  No.  8,  is  first  mined  and  then  the  fire  day  is  taken  up.  The 
latter  is  a  light  gray  in  color,  free  from  sulphur  or  other  impurities,  hard 
when  first  mined,  but  weathers  after  a  few  week^  exposure  into  a  fine 
grained  plastic  maaa.  This  makes  a  strong  aud  durable  sewer  ppe,  which 
with  a  salt  glaze  becomes  a  light  reddish  brown  on  the  outer  surfiice. 
Shale,  No  6,  ia  a  high  grade  laminated  clay,  which  extends  over  a  wide 
area  between  the  two  veins  of  coal.  A  mixture  of  one-third  of  it  with 
two-thirds  of  the  fire  clay  bums  to  a  handsome  dark  brown  color,  and 
makes  a  sewer  pipe  of  great  strength.  Shale,  No.  3,  is  also  a  good  pro- 
duct for  many  wares,  especially  if  mixed  with  either  of  the  above. 

The  men  in  charge  of  this  factory  are  practical  clay-workers  of  long 
experience  in  other  States.  They  state  that  the  block  coal  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brazil  can  not  be  excelled  for  burning  clay  products.  It  con- 
tains less  sulphur  than  any  other  fuel  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  better 
glasw  is  secured  on  the  anrlace  of  all  wares.  The  Monarch  Company 
puts  out  1,200  car-loads  of  products  each  year,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  about  $90,000. 

One-half  mile  &rther  north  the  Brazil  Brick  and  Pipe  Company,  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  clay  industries  of  central  Indiana,  has  its  &ctory 
located.  Four  of  the  five  owners  are  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
in  clay  factories.  One  of  them  said:  "We  tested  clays  in  several 
diSerent  States  and  those  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Brazil  were  selected  as 
the  best  for  the  business  we  have  in  hand.  We  wanted  a  ciay  that  would 
dry  quickly  without  cracking  and  that  would  burn  safely  with  a  salt  glaze. 
This  we  have  in  the  underclay  of  the  block  coal." 

This  company  mines  its  coal  and  clay  from  a  slope  shaft,  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  west  of  their  plant,  and  hauls  them  to  the  latter  by  a  tramway. 
They  make  of  the  underclay  (No.  9  of  the  section  given  above)  hollow 
brick  for  structural  purposes,  and  vitrified  drain  tile,  to  the  value  of 
$50,000  annually.  By  mixing  the  gray  argillaceous  shale,  overlying  the 
top  vein  of  coal  with  the  fire  clay,  the  company  has  made  both  drain  tile 
and  hollow  brick  of  a  darker  and  more  handsome  finish  than  when  made 
of  the  clay  alone. 

The  two  shales,  Nos.  3  aud  6,  which  aggregate  52  feet  in  vertical  thick- 
ness at  the  Monarch  Company's  shaft,  outcrop  in  many  places  along  the 
valley  of  Otter  Creek.  In  a  few  places  No.  3  has  merged  into  a  grayish 
sandrock,  beneath  which  the  top  vein  of  coal  "K"  appears  in  a  vein  of 
varying,  but  never  of  workable  thickness.  The  potters  clay  beneath  this 
coal  has  been  used  since  ltJ59  in  the  pottery  at  Brazil.  When  properly 
washed  and  tempered  it  burns  into  a  close  textured  ware,  bufl*  or  gray  in 
color  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  This 
ware  is  of  great  strength,  and  takes  a  handsome  dark  glaze  with  Albany 
slip-clay.  One  of  the  best  outcrops  of  this  potter's  clay  is  in  the  S.  E.  J, 
Sec.  17  (13  N.,  6  W.). 
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Since  1891  the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Company,  whose  plant  is  located 
in  the  western  auburbe  of  Brazil,  has  ueed  the  gray  shale  (No.  3)  from 
an  outcrop  near  the  Otter  Creek  bridge  of  the  I.  &  I.  C.  Railway,  two 
miles  north  of  Brazil.  At  their  pit  the  bed  of  shale  is  30  feet  thick  and 
the  underlying  coal  "K"  2^  feet.  The  shale  is  gotten  .by  blasting  near 
the  base  of  the  worked  ledge,  when  large  quantities  of  it,  sometimes  20 
tone,  come  tumbling  down.  It  ia  overlain  with  three  feet  of  shelly  sand- 
stone, which  must  be  separated  and  thrown  aside.  All  the  rest,  including 
four  feet  of  yellow  surface  ciay,  is  loaded  onto  cars  on  a  near-by  railway 
switch  and  hauled  to  the  &ctory. 

In  the  exposed  ledge  the  ehale  is  seen  to  be  in  laminae  or  layers  from 
J  to  2  inches  thick.  Some  narrow  perpendicular  clifis  or  faults  were 
noticed,  down  which  water,  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  had  passed, 
the  water  in  time  evaporating  and  leaving  the  mineral  in  thio  sheets  in 
the  crevices. 

At  the  plant  a  mixture  composed  of  two-thirds  of  this  shale,  one-sixth 
of  surface  clay  and  one-sixth  of  the  blue  shale  overlying  the  main 
block  coal,  "I,"  is  used  in  making  the  paving  brick.  Many  millions  of 
these  bricks  have  been  sold  in  the  cities  of  eastern  Illinois,  northern 
Indiana,  and  especially  in  Indianapolis.  Everywhere  tbey  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction. 

On  a  switch  of  the  "  Midland"  Railway,  one  and  three-fonrth  miles 
northeast  of  Brazil,  in  the  N.  W.  J  Sec.  30,  13  N,,  6  W.,  is  the  plant 
of  the  Excelsior  Clay  Works,  erected  during  the  summer  of  1895,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  vitrified  products  and  stoneware.  The  clay  used 
will  be  the  underclay  of  coal  "I,"  which  is  mined  150  yards  northwest  of 
the  plant,  the  potter's  clay  beneath  the  "  rider"  vein  and  the  gray  shale 
overlying  the  latter.  All  of  these  are  of  the  same  character  ae  found  at 
other  points  mentioned  above.  The  potter's  clay  outcrops  five  feet  in 
thickness  in  the  ravine  a  few  yards  north  of  the  plant  Both  fuel  and 
clays  will  be  brought  direct  to  the  crushing  room  by  means  of  tramways. 

One  mile  southwest  of  Brazil  is  located  the  plant  of  the  Chicago  Sewer 
Pipe  Company.  This  company  began  in  1893  to  make  sewer  pipe  from 
the  gray  shale  (No.  3)  overlying  the  "  rider"  vein  of  coal,  and  find  it 
in  every  way  suitable  for  their  purpose.  Their  pit  is  situated  100  feet 
south  of  their  plant,  and  the  shale  is  hauled  up  oVer  an  inclined  tramway 
and  dumped  by  the  side  of  the  dry  pan.  It  is  mined  by  stripping  only 
the  soil,  the  seven  feet  of  "hard  pan"  underlying  this  being  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  shale.  The  stratum  of 
the  latter  is  thirty  feet  thick.  Samples  of  this  shale  have  been  tested  for 
roofing  tile  by  the  Wabash  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  Montezuma,  Ind. 
Mr.  John  Donaldson,  the  superintendent  of  the  company,  informs  me 
that  it  makes  a  stronger  tile  and  warps  less  in  drying  and  burning  than 
any  material  he  haa  tried. 
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The  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Compuiy  ioTeetigated  the  clays  of  Iowa, 
Illinois  aod  Icdiaoa  before  locating  their  plant  and  finally  chose  the 
present  site  as  the  one  where  clays  of  a  superior  quality  for  making 
sewer  pipe  could  be  secured  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  where  fiiel  and 
transportation  facilities  were  of  the  beet  The  factory  is  run  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  almost  the  entire  output  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  the  demand 
being  iar  greater  than  the  present  source  of  supply. 

The  shale  (  No.  3 )  by  itself,  burns  to  a  dark  cherry  red ;  mixed  with 
"hard  pan"  or  surface  drift  clay,  to  a  brighter  red.  It  has  by  bores 
and  shafts  been  proven  present  on  all  sides  of  Brazil  to  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  except  to  the  southeast,  where  it  seems  to  be  largely  replaced  by 
a  sandstone.  It  has  an  average  thickness  of  thirty  feet  over  the  area 
mentioned,  and  in  most  places  lies  within  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  blue  shfUe  ( No.  6 )  overlies  the  middle  vein  of 
block  coal  "I"  wherever  the  latter  is  found.  In  some  places  itcontuns 
too  large  a  percentage  of  pyrites  to  be  of  value.  The  underclay  (No. 9) 
is  also  co-extensive  with  the  block  coal  "I,"  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  firazll  is  uniform  in  character  and  composition  with  that  used 
in  the  factories  mentioned  above. 

On  the  north  fork  of  Otter  Creek,  in  the  northern  tier  of  sections  of 
township  13  N.,  R.  7  W.,  are  numerous  outcrops  of  a  blue  argillaceous 
shale  in  every  way  suitable  for  vitrified  products.  At  the  shaft  No.  8  of 
the  Brazil  Block  Coal  Co.  (  H.  E.  ^  Sec.  3  )  it  is  exposed  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  by  the  side  of  the  railway  switch  running  past  the  mine.  Two  seams 
of  block  coal  are  mined  at  this  place.  The  upper  one  is  overlain  withfour> 
teen  feet  of  blue  argillaceous  shale  and  underlain  with  three  and  one-half 
feet  of  fire  clay,  both  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  under- 
day  of  the  lower  vein  of  coal  contains  too  much  sulphur  to  be  of  any 
value.  Having  the  three  essentials,  raw  material,  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion present,  this  is  a  most  inviting  site  for  a  paving  brick  or  sewer  pipe 
plant. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Carbon  are  also  large  deposits  of  commercial  clays. 
Of  these  the  ones  on  tbe  lands  of  BcdJ.  Bimpson  have  been  worked  for 
some  time.  Here  Is  found  a  surface  yellow  clay  of  great  purity,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  used  by  the  Encaustic  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  of  Indianapolis,  as  a  body  for  red  products,  it  burning  into  a 
very  handsome  shade  of  that  color. 

Both  of  these  companies  also  secure  from  the  Briar  Block  Coal  Com- 
pany of  Clay  City,  a  fire  clay  which  they  use  as  the  main  body-clay  in 
the  production  of  their  wares.  The  shaft  of  this  company  is  located  one 
mile  northwest  of  Clay  City,  on  a  switch  of  the  E.  &  I.  Railway.  The 
underclay  of  the  main  block  coal  "  I,"  is  the  material  which  is  rained 
and  shipped.  This  coal  is  here  found  at  a  depth  of  1 17  feet  and  the  vein 
is  but  3^  feet  in  thickness.     As  a  consequence,  much  of  the  underclay 
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3uis  to  be  handled  to  make  height.  The  proprietors  have  worked  up  a 
^od  market  for  it,  and  duriag  the  last  year  Bold  over  9,000  tona  at  dO 
•cents  per  ton  on  board  the  cars.     Besides  Indianapolis,  it  was  shipped  to 


PLANT   OF   BRIAR    BI.OCTt   C 

-Chicago  flod  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  made  into  ornamental  brick,  fire 
brick  and  term  cotta.  It  has  eesentjall;  the  same  properties  as  the  under- 
day  of  similar  horizon  at  Brazil.  Its  refractory  qualities  are  not  ae  high 
•s  those  or  the  clays  of  Montezuma.  Whea  grouad  and  wet  it  becomes 
a  very  close  plastic  material,  well  suited  for  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put.  Immediately  above  the  block  coal  at  this  mine  are  27  feet  of  blue 
ftrgillaceouH  shale,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  can  be  made  into  vitri- 
fied products. 

A  stoneware  pottery  was  established  at  Clay  City  in  1846,  and  has 
been  operated  coDtinuously  since.  For  many  years  the  clay  used  was 
obtained  from  a  pit  one-third  of  a  mile  farther  south  in  N.  W.  J  Sec.  32 
<10  N.,  6  W.)  The  clay  is  obtained  by  stripping  6  to  8  feet  of  soil  and 
Burface  clay,  beneath  which  it  lies  in  a  stratum  5  to  7  feet  in  thickness. 
Underlying  this  is  a  reddish,  ratten  sandstone  of  unknown  depth.  Crys- 
tals of  gypsum  (selenite)  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  clay  deposit,  but  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  deleterious.  This  clay  is  very  light  in 
color,  and  has  good  refractory  properties,  its  one  drawback  being  that  the 
ware  has  a  tendency  to  air-crack  whilf  cooling.  It  was  formerly  used  in 
quantities  in  a  pottery  in  West  Indianapolis ;  several  thousand  tons  hav- 
ing been  shipped  there.  It  brought  $1  per  ton  on  board  the  cars  at  the 
pit. 
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On  accouut  of  the  BtrippiDg  necessary  to  get  at  this  clay,  the  preseat 
potter,  Beryl  Grifhths,  has  gradually  abandoned  its  use,  and  now  secures 
his  supply  of  clay  from  the  land  of  Robt.  Outhrie,  3  miles  southeast  of 
Clay  City,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  E.  &  I,  Railway.  At  this 
point  a  good  potters  clay  is  secured  with  but  little  labor  from  beneath  a 
thin  seam  of  coal,  where  it  is  found  in  a  stratum  3J  feet  in  thickness. 

One-half  a  mile  north  oF  Clay  City  is  the  mine  of  Burger  &  Burnham. 
The  underclay  of  the  worked  coal  is  richer  in  silica  and  therefore  more 
refractory  than  that  at  the  Briar  Block  mine.  Mixed  with  the  pott«rs 
clay  from  the  land  of  Guthrie  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two,  it 
improves  ita  quality  for  stoneware  purposes,  producing  a  strong,  cloae 
textured  product  which  does  not  air-crack  and  which  stands  up  well  under 
great  heat. 

South  of  Uloverland,  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  on 
the  farm  of  John  Williams,  is  an  exposure  of  good  shale  4^  feet  thick. 
Beneath  this  is  a  vein  of  coal  2^  feet  in  thickness  which  has  been  worked 
by  stripping.  At  one  point  where  the  coal  had  been  eroded  some  fine 
examples  of  "cone  in  cone"  were  obtained  from  the  underlying  fire  clay. 
These  appeared  as  small  cone-shaped  masses  of  the  fire  clay  set  one 
within  another.  They  had  the  appearance  of  small  concretionary  or 
pressure  structures,  and  were  probably  caused  by  the  slipping  of  certain 
of  the  hardened  fire  clay  layers. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  Stedman,  one  and  one-half  mile  west  of  Staun- 
ton, the  bituminous  coal  "L"  is  mined,  the  vein  in  several  places  aver- 
aging 7  feet  in  thickness.  A  drift  bowlder  clay  rests  directly  upon  the 
coal  with  no  shale  or  slate  intervening.  Much  of  the  coal  may  have  been 
eroded  bv  the  drift  before  this  deposit  of  clay  was  made.  "Hard  pan", 
where  the  term  is  correctly  used,  applies  to  the  second  layer  of  drift  or 
bowlder  clay,  which  is  usually  separated  from  the  first  layer  by  a  stratum 
of  sand  or  gravel.  It  is  usually  an  impervious  stratum  of  hard  blue  clay 
and  constitutes  the  most  common  water  horizon  throughout  the  drifl 
covered  area  of  Indiana. 

The  above  mentioned  deposits  of  clay  and  shale  constitute  all  which  I 
was  enabled  to  examine  personally  in  Clay  County.  As  has  been  shown 
they  cover  a  large  area  of  the  county  and  suitable  locations  for  factories 
for  their  utilization  are  abundant.  Those  already  erected  have  proven 
the  clays  fitted  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  making  of  many  products. 
Their  orders  during  the  years  1 894  and  1895  in  many  instances  exceeded 
their  output,  and  the  trade  has  been  so  lar  worked  up  only  in  small  areas 
of  the  States  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  sewer  pipe  and 
paving  brick  industries  were  scarcely  affected  by  the  panic  of  1893-'94, 
as  many  dties  kept  their  unemployed  workmen  engaged  in  street  repair, 
and  BO  the  demand  for  theee  products  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished.     Taking  everything  into  consideration  there  is  no  reason- 
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why  Clay  County  ehould  not  become  aa  noted  for  her  clay  induBtrieH  ii 
the  future  as  ahe  has  been  for  her  deposits  of  block  coal  in  the  paat. 


OWEN  COUNTY. 


Occupying  an  area  of  398  square  miles,  south  of  Putnam  and  east  of 
<3ay,  is  Owen,  a  county  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  resources.  The 
-Coal  Measures  form  the  surface  rocks  of  its  western  third,  the  Millstone 
-Grit  of  its  middle  third,  and  the  Subcarboniferous  of  the  eastern  third. 

Within  the  last  named  formations  are  comprised  some  highly  valuaUe 
beds  of  oolitic  limestone  which  are  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Romona 
and  Spencer.  Three  railroads,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago, 
the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes,  and  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  cut 
across,  respectively,  the  northeastern,  the  southeastern  and  the  south- 
western  comers,  leaving  the  center  and  northern  part£  wholly  without 
facilities  for  trausportation. 

The  West  Fork  of  White  River  flows  Across  the  sontbeastem  corner  and 
Eel  River  across  the  northwestern,  these  two  streams  and  their  numerous 
tributaries  forming  an  ample  system  of  draiuE^. 

The  more  valuable  deposits  of  clays  and  shales  are  found  in  the  town- 
ships 9  and  10  N.,  ranges  5  and  6  W.  Here  are  located  the  principal 
«oal  veins,  in  fact  the  only  ones  of  value  in  the  county..  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Patricksburg  the  main  block  coal  "I"  is  found  close  to 
the  surface  in  thick  veins  of  great  purity.  ^  On  the  land  of  John  An- 
drews, one-half  a  mile  southeast  of  Fatricksburg  in  the  N.  W.  |  Sec.  15 
(10  N.,  5  W.)  a  slope  mine  has  been  worked  for  some  years.  Here,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Andrews,  an  experienced  miner  and  geologist,  the  follow- 
ing section  was  obtained ; 

1.  Surface  and  yellow  drift  clay  5  teet. 

2.  Blue  graj  ai^illaceoua  sliale 21  feet. 

3.  Coal  "I" 5  feet  2  in. 

4.  Fire-clay 4  feet  3  in. 

6.     Sandfltone ■. 31  feet. 

The  deposit  of  shale  above  the  coal  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in 
the  State.  It  is  of  very  fine  texture,  free  from  grit  and  all  traces  of 
nodular  iron  ore.  Belonging  to  the  same  horizon  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
seam  worked  at  Brazil  into  sewer  pipe  and  other  products.  The  fire-clay 
below  the  coal  is,  however,  inferior  in  quality,  containing  a  lai^e  percent- 
age of  pyrites  and  other  impurities  and  presenting  a  shaly  or  laminated 
appearance. 
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A  short  distoDce  north  of  Patriclubiirg,  in  the  S.  W.  I  Sec.  10,  aio- 
two  dope  minee  where  the  same  shale  is  exposed  to  a  thickness  of  16  to 
20  feet.  The  coal  in  these  mines  is  full;  5  teet  thick,  pure  noD-«aking 
block,  equal  to  the  beet  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Both  fuel  and  cl^ 
are  here  present  in  almost  an  inexhaustible  quantity.  The  one  tkl^ 
lacking  IB  a  railway  switch  from  one  of  the  three  roads  touching  tbs 
county  by  which  these,  resources  can  be  carried  to  the  points  where 
needed. 

The  horizon  of  coal  "B,"  is  found  from  18  to  25  feet  below  that  of  "I,'* 
and  the  vein  outcrops  in  many  places  north  and  northeast  of  Patricka- 
bui^.  The  underclay  of  this  coal  is  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  of  good 
quality  and  suitable  for  terra  cotta,  and  in  some  places  for  potter's  wate& 

Down  the  Lick  Creek  Valley,  southwest  of  Patrickaburg,  the  ahala 
overlying  coal  "I"comes  to  the  surface  in  a  great  many  places.  A  rail- 
way switch  from  Woodside  could  be  easily  constructed  up  this  valley  to 
Patrickfiburg,  and  so  open  up  the  way  for  developing  many  of  these  dfr 
posits  of  shale  and  underlying  coal. 

At  Woodside,  John  Andrews  has  two  mines  from  which  the  well-known 
"Lancaster  Block"  cual  is  secured.  '  The  ebale  overlying  the  coal  is  bera 
about  13  feet  thick.  The  upper  eight  feet  could  be  utilized  but  the  lower 
part  contains  too  much  bitumen.  These  mines  are  located  on  a  switch  of 
the  E.  &  I.  Railway.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Andrews  erected  a  &ctory  at 
this  point  for  the  purpose  of  making  fire  proofing,  vitrified  drain  tile^ 
brick,  etc  The  machinery  with  which  it  was  furnished  was  old-fasb- 
ioned,  and  the  kilns  constructed  were  patterned  after  those  used  in  Scot^ 
land  two  centuries  ago.  As  a  result  it  has  proven  a  failure  and  nothing 
has  been  done  for  a  year  or  more.  From  $10,000  to  $12,000  have  beett 
sunk,  one-half  enough  to  have  fitted  it  up  in  good  shape  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  All  tlie  essentials  of  a  successAil  clay  industry  aro 
present,  and  a  plant  constructed  and  carried  on  in  modern  style  would 
doubtless  prove  remunerative ;  but  Old  World  methods  can  not  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  the  fast  striding,  onward  moving  West. 

At  the  air-shaft  of  an  abandoned  miue,  100  yards  west  of  the  £.  &  L 
Railway  at  Coal  City,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Clay  County  line, 
is  an  exposure  of  shale  of  good  quality.  The  land,  N.  E.  ^  of  S.  W.  l^ 
Sec.  11  (9  N.,  R  W.),  belongs  to  Jas.  F.  Hyatt,  who  kiodly  furaisbed  me 
with  the  fallowing  section  : 

1.  Surface  and  yellow  clay 7  feet. 

2.  Blue»rgi1lsc«oUB«hale 28  feet. 

3.  Coa! 4  feet. 

4.  Fire  clay 3  feel. 

On  the  S.  E.  of  the  S.  W,  \  of  the  same  section  a  bore  was  put  down 
94.6  feet  through  the  vein  of  block  coal.  Of  this  distance  47  feet  wa» 
composed  of  blue  shale  and  soapstone. 
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Mr.  Hyatt  ie  operating  at  Coal  City  ons  of  the  lorgeet  ordinary  brick 
yards  in  western  Indiana.  More  than  three  millions  were  made  in  1895. 
The  clay  used  is  the  surface  yellow  clay,  which  is  here  free  from  lime 
and  other  impuritiev,  and  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  brick  which  find 
a  ready  market  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the  adjoining  counties.  This 
clay  at  the  yard  lies  directly  over  the  shale  (No.  2)  of  the  above  section. 
By  putting  in  additional  machinery  suitable  for  the  making  of  paving 
brick,  a  combination  plant  could  be  operated  which  would  doubtless 
prove  a  success. 

One  and  thret-fourth  mQes  southwest  of  Freedom,  on  the  land  of  John 
McIndoo(N.  E.  iSec.  32,Tp.  9N.,R.  4  W.)  is  a  large  deposit  of  pinkish 
red  clay  which  lies  near  the  sur&ce.  The  first  outcrop  visited  was  by 
the  roadside  about  one-eighth  of  a  milb  north  of  the  I.  &  V.  Bailway, 
where  the  vein  of  this  clay  has  been  proven  by  digging  to  be  6  feet  in 
thickness,  and  overlain  with  from  5  to  7  feet  of  soil  and  yellow  clay. 
Just  across  the  road,  on  the  land  of  Israel  Light,  (8.  W.  of  B.  E.  of  Sec. 
29,)  the  same  vein  comes  to  the  aur&ce.  Further  north  and  west  it  ex- 
tends over  quit«  an  area,  and  in  places  on  the  lands  of  A.  J.  Nelson  and 
Jas.  Patterson,  it  has  been  stripped  and  shipped  for  a  number  of  years 
to  the  Encaustic  Tile  and  Terra  Gotta  Works  at  Indianapolis,  the  En- 
caustic Hie  Works  at  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  to  Kewark,  New  Jersey. 
Probably  800  car  loads  have  been  sold,  the  clay  being  hauled  in  wagons 
1^  miles  to  Farmers  Station,  where  it  brought  from  11.60  to  $2.00  per 
ton  OD  board  the  cars. 

This  is  one  of  the  high-grade  commercial  clays  of  Indiana,  being  very 
fine  grained  and  in  most  cases  free  from  grit  and  gravel,  tough  and  ex- 
ceedingly plastic'  Streaks  of  a  whiter  color  occasionally  run  through  it, 
which  when  present  in  any  quantity  deteriorate  its  value  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  at  present  put.  That  found  on  the  Mclndoo  land,  above 
noted,  contains  fewer  impurities  than  at  any  other  exposure  visited,  and 
it  is  more  accessible  to  a  railway. 

On  the  land  of  J.  R.  Payne,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  29  (9  N.,  4  W.), 
the  same  clay  outcrops  in  a  ravine.  In  a  well  a  few  rods  east  of  this 
outcrop  the  following  section  was  exposed : 

1.  Surface  and  jeilow  clay 10  feet. 

2.  Blue  argillaceoue  shale 14  feet. 

S.     Pinkish  red  plastic  clay 7  7 

This  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  pinkish  clay  is  a  decomposed  shale, 
and  not  a  surface  deposit,  as  has  been  formerly  believed.  This  clay  is 
used  by  the  Encaustic  Tile  Company  to  mix  with  a  less  refractory  clay 
from  Carbon,  Ind.,  ia  the  making  of  red  floor  tiling.  It  is  too  pure  and 
refractory  to  use  alone,  twisting  and  shrieking  out  of  shape  under  the 
influence  of  great  heat.  When  it  becomes  more  generally  known  it  will 
probably  be  put  to  far  more  extensive  use  than  at  present. 
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Among  the  jars  of  clays  in  the  State  Museum,  collected  by  8.  S,  Gorby, 
is  one  filled  with  very  fine  white  kaolin,  and  havlDg  on  the  label  tbe 
name  of  J.  H.  Ward,  Spencer,  Ind.  No  other  data  accompanied  it, 
and  no  such  person  is  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Spencer.  That  deposits 
of  kaolin  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Huron,  Xiawrence  County,  occur 
in  Owen  County,  has  long  been  known,  yet  but  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards developing  them. 

An  outcrop  occurs  five  miles  aoutheast  of  Spencer,  Bee.  12(9N.,3  W.), 
on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Hopewell,  a  resident  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  A  slope 
shaft  was  put  in  a  short  distance  a  few  years  ago,  and  excelleot  samples 
obtained.  A  visit  to  the  place  showed  that  the  opening  had  been  closed 
by  the  soil  washing  down  over  it.  A  quantity  of  the  kaolin,  stained  by 
iron  oxide,  was  lying  near,  but  no  specimens  of  the  better  grade  were 
secured.  In  the  Geological  Report  for  1875,  p.  369,  Professor  Collett 
mentioned  a  similar  outcrop  as  occurring  in  the  N.  E.  ^  Sec.  7  (9  N., 
3  W.),  four  miles  west  of  the  one  mentioned  above.  The  kaolin  proba- 
bly underlies  the  greater  portion  of  township  9  N. ,  R.  3  W.,  but  the 
thickness  and  quality  of  the  stratum  can  only  be  determined  by  a  more 
extensive  investigation  of  the  known  out«rope. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gosport  are  many  depouts  of  the  better  grades  of 
surface  clays.  In  a  ravine  on  the  land  of  D.  W.  Buskirk,  in  the  north- 
em  limits  of  the  town  (N.  E.  J  Sec.  31,  Tp.  11  N.,  R.  3  W.),  is  an  outr 
crop  of  yellow  clay  which  by  excavatioD  has  been  shown  to  be  8  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  much  lighter  colored  and  finer  grained  than  the  ordi- 
nary surface  clays  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  judging  from  appear^ 
ance  will  make  a  good  dry-pressed  front  brick.  To  the  west  it  becomes 
more  siliciouB  and  approaches  in  character  a  fire  clay.  The  surface  days 
overlying  the  outcropping  Knobetone  shales  are  suitable  for  ordinary 
soft  mud  brick,  and  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  between  the  deposit  of 
yellow  clay  mentioned  above  and  the  two  railways,  presents  an  attractive 
location  for  a.  combination  plant,  capable  of  making  both  dry-pressed  and 
ordinary  brick. 

The  Koobstone  shale,  which  forms  the  lowest  sur&ce  rock  visible  in 
Owen  County,  is  exposed  in  a  bold  bluff  for  nearly  half  a  mile  just  south 
of  the  junction  of  the  "  Monon  "  and  I.  &  V.  Railways.  This  exposure 
is  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Smith  and  Maj.  A.  H.  Wampler,  in  the 
N.  E.  i  Sec.  31  and  the  N.  W.  }  Sec  32  (11  N.,  2  W.).  This  shale  is 
grayish  blue  in  color,  free  ^m  lime  and  iron  impurities,  and  with  the 
proper  manipulation  makes  a  good  article'of  buff,  pressed  front  bi^ck. 
Sample  brick  from  a  similar  material  at  Martinsville,  Ind.,  made  by 
Boyd,  White  &.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  unexcelled  in  general  appearance. 
The  railway  facilities  at  Gosport  are  excellent,  and  cheap  fuel  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  Greene  and  western  Owen  counties. 
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GREENE  COUNTY 


coiupriaes  an  area  of  o40  aquare  miles  south  of  the  couaties  of  Owen  and 
Clay.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  paraUelogratn  and  ia  divided  into  almost 
equal  halves  by  the  Weet  Fork  of  White  River,  which  flows  id  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  county.  This  stream  is  joined  at  Worth- 
ington  by  Eel  Riv«r  from  the  northwest,  and  below  Bloomfield  by 
Richland  Creek  from  the  northeast.  Three  railroads  pass  entirely 
through  the  county  and  famish  excellent  facilities  of  transportation  for 
its  resources. 

The  Conglomerate  Sandstone,  the  western  border  of  which  ia  a  most  un- 
erring landmark  of  the  eastern  horizon  of  the  coal  measures  proper, 
forms  the  surface  rock  in  fully  three-fourtha  of  the  county.  For  this 
reason  the  best  beds  of  shale  and  clay,  as  well  as  of  coal,  are  found  west 
of  the  main  line  of  the  I.  &  V.  Railway,  which  follows  approximately  the 
western  border  of  the  conglomerate.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  county 
the  Bub- con  glome  rate  coal  "A"  outcrops  and  ia  mined  in  a  number  of 
localities,  but  can  nowhere  be  relied  upon  to  supply  more  than  a  local 
demand.  Beds  of  shale  suitable  fur  commercial  purposes  are  rarely 
found  above  coal  "A,"  but  the  iire-clay  beneath  it  is  oft«ntimes  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

On  a  hillside  just  west  of  Owensboro,  and  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Bedford  &  Bloomfield  Railway,  in  the  N.  E.  J  Sec.  28,  Tp.  6  N.,  R. 
3  W.,  is  an  outcrop  of  fire-clay  of  excellent  quality  for  the  makiug  of 
stoneware.  It  was  long  used  for  this  purpose  at  the  Reynolds  pottery, 
which  was  located  three  mites  southwest  of  the  depoetL  The  clay 
stratum  is  between  3  and  4  feet  in  thickness  and  can  be  reached  by  easy 
strippiug. 

A  bed  of  similar  potter's  clay  ia  located  on  the  land  of  L.  J.  Faucett 
(N.  E.  J  of  S.  E.  i  Sec.  31,  Tp.  7  K,  R.  4  W.),  one-half  mile  north- 
west of  Mineral  City  and  but  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  a  switch  of  the 
B.  &  B.  Railway.  It  is  exposed  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  is  5  feet 
in  thickness  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  4  feet  in  depth.  This  clay 
is  grayish-white  in  color,  and  contains  free  silica  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  prevent  air  cracking  while  cooling.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  pottery 
at  Worthiugton  and  found  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  making  of  the 
better  grades  of  stoneware. 

One-half  mile  south  occurs  an  outcrop  of  shale  in  the  side  of  a  blufl* 
of  Plummer's  Creek.     The  strata  exposed  at  this  point  are  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  cUy 10  feet. 

2.  Gray  areuaceoiiB  shale 8  feet. 

3.  Sandstone 6  feet. 

4.  8oft  blue  argillaceoas  shale g  feet. 
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The  two  shales  are  suitable  either  for  pressed  front  brick  or  vitrified 
products. 

The  abore  clay  deposits  were  all  that  my  limited  time  allowed  me  to 
yifflt  eut  of  White  EUver.  Kaolin,  similar  to  that  found  in  lAwrenoe 
and  Martin  counties,  is  reported  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Cox,  the  County  Surveyor, 
to  outcrop  on  the  land  of  Jas.  Sullivan  in  Beech  Creek  Townehip  (8.  E. 
J  of  N.  E.  },  Sec.  10,  Tp.  7  N.,  R.  3  W.),  and  on  that  of  W.  R.  Arthur, 
near  Newark.  The  extent  and  thickness  of  these  beds  have  not,  as  yet, 
bees  inveetigated. 

At  Bwitz  City,  the  junction  of  the  I.  &  V.  and  B.  &  B.  nulwayB,  there 
is  found,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface,  a  thick  stratum  of  tough, 
blue  drift  clay,  which  makes  a  most  excellent  drain  tile.  A  factory  for 
their  production  has  been  in  operation  for  5  years  and  the  annual  output 
is  constantly  increasing. 

One-half  mile  northwest  of  the  town,  on  land  owned  by  J.  B.  Spencer 
(Sec.  15,  Tp.  7N.,  R.  6  W.),  a  vein  of  "fireclay"  4J  f eet  in  thickness 
underlies  a  thin  stratum  of  coal.  The  clay  is  free  from  visible  impurities, 
and  while  not  of  high  refractory  grade,  it  will  make  excellent  sewer  pipe 
or  terra  cotta. 

Linton,  situated  near  the  western  border  of  Greene  County,  is  one  of 
the  more  imjwrtant  mining  centers  of  Indiana.  The  coal  veins  found 
near  there  range  from  4  to  6  feet  in  workable  thickness,  and  the  output 
ranks  in  qnality  among  the  best  bituminous.  As  good  deposits  doubtless 
occur  farther  north  in  Wright  and  Smith  townships,  but  a  lack  of  means 
of  transportation  has,  up  to  the  present,  prevent«d  their  development. 
The  shales  overlying  the  coal  seams  in  the  vicinity  of  Linton  are,  for  the 
most  part,  too  iar  beneath  the  snr&ce  to  allow  them  to  be  obtuned  by 
stripping.     As  a  consequence  no  use  has  heretofore  been  made  of  them. 

The  following  connected  section  was  obtained  at  the  shaft  of  the  South 
Linton  Coal  Company  (8.  W.  i-Sec.  23,  Tp.  7  N.,  a  7  W.)  and  at  shaft 
No.  2  of  the  Island  Coal  Company,  one-half  mile  farther  west.  It  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  average  sequence  of  the  strata  through  the 
worked  seams  of  coal  in  the  region  about  Linton. 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  drih  clay 10  feet. 

2.  Orayiah,  arenaceous  shale 12  feet. 

3.  Dark  bituminous  shale  (black  slate] 9  feet. 

4.  Coal  (top  vein) 6  in.  to  1  ft.  4  in, 

5.  Fire  clay 3  feet  4  in. 

6.  Sandstone,  gray,  compact 18  feet. 

7.  Light  gray  argillaceous  shale 7  lo  10  feet. 

6.  Dark  blue  argillaceous  shale IT  to  20  feet. 

9.  Coal 5  to  6  feet. 

10.    Hard  Are  clay,  soon  merging  into  sandstone.      ?    ? 
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Of  these  No.  2  U  too  BiliciouB  for  use.  Fire  clay,  No.  S,  is  of  good 
quality,  but  the  seam  of  coal  above  is  too  thin  for  working  in  connection 
irith  it.     The  clay  will  probably,  therefore,  never  be  utilized. 

The  shalea  (Nob.  7  and  8)  comprise  24  to  30  feet  of  material,  in  every 
way  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  No.  7  is  a  soft  and  unctuous 
fine  grained  deposit  resembling  many  of  the  under-clays  in  general  appear- 
ance. It  is  free  from  sulphur  and  iron  concretions  and  is  the  more  valu- 
able of  the  two.  Having  above  it  a  good  sandstone  roof,  and  below  it  a 
bottom  of  shale,  it  could  be  readUy  and  easily  mined  if  occasion  should 
arise  to  take  it  out  by  itself 

No.  8  is  darker,  harder,  and  more  compact.  It  forms  the  roof  of  the 
worked  seam  of  coal  and,  where  exposed  to  air  in  the  entries,  it  has,  like 
all  shales,  a  tendency  to  crumble  and  fall.  Much  of  it,  therefore,  must, 
in  the  older  mines,  be  handled,  and  either  stored  in  worked  out  areas  or 
raised  and  thrown  on  the  dump.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  fuel  and 
railway  facilities  both  being  present,  a  factory  at  Linton  for  making  these 
shalee  into  vitrified  products  would,  without  doubt,  prove  a  paying  in- 
vestment. An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  No.  S  shale,  taken  from  the 
dump  at  the  shaft  No,  1  of  the  Island  Coal  Company,  showed  the  follow- 
ing composition : 

Clay  base  and  Band 86.40  per  cent.* 

Fluxes 13.11  percent. 

This  shows  a  close  approximation  to  the  standard  average  composition 
of  shales  used  for  vitrified  products  and  proves  the  diemteal  fitneis  of  this 
shale  for  such  products. 

The  fire  clay  (No.  10)  below  the  worked  seam  of  coal  is,  in  most  phices, 
very  thin,  and  soon  mei^es  into  a  hard  and  compact  sandrock.  At  the 
South  Linton  Mine  the  coal  lies  directly  upon  the  sandstone  which  is  bo 
hard  that  the  mineia  have  much  difficulty  in  sinking  their  sumps,  and  the 
holes  for  the  placing  of  the  roof  props. 

West  and  northwest  of  Worthington  are  many  outcrops  of  shales  and 
underclays.  A  pottery  has  been  operated  on  a  small  scale  in  that  town 
for  more  than  26  years.  The  clay  has  been  mostly  obtained  from  the 
land  of  Mark  Hays,  three  miles  west  of  Wortbington.  Tbe  stratum  lies 
beneath  an  outcrop  of  coal  "B,"  is  but  2J  feet  in  thickness  and  requires 
much  washing  to  remove  tbe  impurities.  A  better  quality  of  potter's 
clay  has  recently  been  tested  and  will  be  hereafter  used.  It  ie  from  the 
land  of  H.  B.  Bhouse,  (Sec.  12,  Tp.  8  N.,  R.  6  W.)  where  it  occurs  in 
quantity. 

Northwest  of  Worthington  a  vein  of  coal  from  2  to  2J  feet  in  thick- 
ness has  been  passed  through  in  digging  many  wellB.  Below  this  is  a 
vein  of  fire  clay  3  to  4^  feet  in  thickness  and  suitable  for  terra  cotta  and 

"  Lyons,  chemiat.    For  complete  anaJyris  pee  table  at  end  of  ahapter. 
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kindred  usee.  In  most  places  this  mergee  into  a.  fine  grained  shaly  aand- 
8t<Jne.  Such  a  deposit  of  fire  clay  wai  found  on  the  laod  of  Chas.  Day- 
hoff  (8.  E.  i  Sec.  15.)  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Darnell  (S.  W.  i  Sec.  10,) 
both  in  Tp.  8N.,  R.  B  W. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  seam  of  coal  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ful- 
ler, (8.  W.  \  of  N.  W.  i  See.  12,  Tp.  7  N.,  R.  6  W.,)  was  being  mined 
by  stripping.     The  following  section  had  been  exposed : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  cluy 4  feel. 

2.  Drab,  argillaceous  Hliale 4  feet. 

3.  Coal a  feet,  2  in. 

4.  Fire  clay. ?  ? 

No8.  2  and  4  are  both  free  from  grit  and  above  the  average  in  quality. 
The  location,  however,  is  too  distant  from  transportation  to  alli)w  them 
to  be  of  present  value. 

AmoDg  the  clays  collected  by  the  former  Geologist,  S.  S.  Gorby,  is  one 
bearing  the  label  of  Sol.  Davis,  Worthington,  Indiana.  No  notes  accom- 
pany it,  and  letters  written  to  the  address  on  the  label  have  received  no 
reBponse.  It  is  a  gray  underclay  of  good  quality,  as  evinced  by  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  its  analysis  made  bv  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  and  given  on  the 
label : 

Silioa  ( tulai ) 63.K 


Clay  haac  ninl  sand NH.O'i 

MaRDesia 1.01 

Lime 48 

Feme  oxide 3.04 

Fluies 4..W 

■Moisture  ami  volatile 7.33 

This  proves  its  fitness  for  either  terra  cotta  or  sewer  pipe. 

The  above  comprise  the  principal  clays  of  note  in  those  parts  of  Greene 
County  which  I  was  enabled  to  visit.  That  many  others  occur,  espe- 
cially in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  there  is  no  doubt.  These 
will  in  time  be  investigated  and  brought  to  public  attention.  Meanwhile, 
those  mentioned  are  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to  merit  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  for  their  development ;  and  where  fuel  is  easy  of 
access  and  railway  facilities  at  hand,  no  fears  may  be  felt  as  to  the  succeas 
of  such  investment. 
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SULLIVAN    COUNTY. 


On  the  westtrn  border  of  the  Slate,  just  Bontb  of  Vigo  and  west  of 
Clay  and  Greene  counties,  is  Sullivan,  a  county  vhoee  mining  interests 
are  rapidly  becoming  of  great  importance. 

It  comprises  443  square  miles,  all  of  which  are  underlain  with  the  Coal 
Measure  rocks.  The  Wabash  River  forms  the  west«rn  boundary  of  the 
county  and  receives  from  the  east  Turman's,  Turtle  and  Busseron  creeks, 
which  branch  and  ramify  into  all  portions  of  its  area.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  county  is  broken,  and  the  soil,  except  the  low  ground  near  streams, 
is  comparatively  poor.  The  western  two-thirds  is  for  the  most  part  level 
prairie,  or  river  terrace,  and  possesses  a  much  richer  aoil. 

Two  coal  seams  of  workable  tbickue^s  are  mined  at  many  points  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  county.  The  main  line  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre 
Haute  Railway  passes  north  and  south  through  the  county,  and  marks, 
approximately,  the  western  limit  of  mining  operations,  as  west  of  that 
railway  the  thicker  veins  of  coal  are  found  at  too  great  a  depth  to  allow 
of  proHlable  working.  The  principal  exposures  of  carboniferuus  shales 
and  fire  clays  are,  therefore,  east  and  northeast  of  Sullivan,  the  county 
seat,  which  is  located  in  almost  the  geographical  center  of  the  county. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  bluff  bordering  the  bottoms  of  Busseron  Creek  on 
the  land  of  Lewis  Eaton  (N.  i  of  S.  E.  i  Sec.  36,  Tp.  8  N.,  R.  9  W.), 
a  shaft  has  been  recently  put  down  through  the  top  vein  of  coal,  which 
at  this  point  is  about  25  feet  below  the  surface.  The  mine  was  not  being 
worked  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  the  following  section  was  secured  of 
the  strata  esposed  in  the  shaft : 

1.     Soil  and  drift  flay   6  feet. 

■2.     Blue,  ai^illaeeoua  Bliak- 17  feet. 

3.     Dark,  bitiiminonp  shal^ 2  feet. 


Shale  No.  2  is  a  hard,  compact,  line  grained  material  which  weathers 
freely  on  the  dump  into  a  plastic  mass,  valuable  for  many  products.  No 
samples  of  the  fire  clay  underlying  the  coal  were  obtainable,  but  it  is 
doubtless  similiar  to  that  underlying  the  same  coal  larther  east.  This 
mine  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  ot  the  I.  &  I.  S.  Railway  and  one  and 
one-half  mile   east  of  the  E.  &  T.  H.  Railroad. 

The  mine  of  Watson,  Little  &■  Co.  is  the  third  one  operated  east  of 
Sullivan  and  is  located  by  the  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  I.  &  I.  8, 
Railway.  Both  veins  of  coal  have  here  been  worked,  but  the  upper  one 
has  been  recently  abandoned,  as  the  output  from  it,  when  allowed  to 
stand  any  length  of  time,  air  slacks  too  rapidly  to  be  of  value.     If  used 
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immediately  after  being  mined,  it  is,  howerer,  an  excellent  fuel.  The 
upper  vein  ie  49  feet  below  th«  sur&ce  and  the  lower  one  93.  An  air 
efaaft  was  being  Bunk  at  the  time  of  mj  vieit  and  the  material  from  it 
gave  excellent  opportunities  for  examining  the  character  of  the  strata 
above  the  first  vein.     Of  them  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

1.  Surface  Boil  and  clay 8  feet 

2.  Gray  argillaceous  shale 23  feet. 

3.  Blue  argillaceous   shale    containing   remains  of   fossil 

planbt 16  feet 

4.  Bituminous  shale,  fissile 8  feet 

5.  Coal 4  feet 

6.  Fire  elay — dark  plastic 6  feet 

Of  these,  all  of  sbale  No.  2  and  the  upper  half  of  No.  3,  comprieiiig 
31  feet  in  vertical  thickneae,  are  suitable  in  the  highest  degree  for  vitri- 
fied brick  and  simihtr  wares.  The  fire  clay  will  make  a  good  grade  of 
terra  cotta,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  overlying  shales  for  vitrified 
products,  but  it  evidently  cont^ns  too  high  a  percent)^  of  the  fluxes 
for  refractory  purposes.  The  three  things  necessary  for  the  productJon 
of  clay  products,  viz. :  raw  material,  fuel  and  transportation,  are  here 
present  in  one  spot.  Where  so  combined  the  finished  products  may  be 
made  at  prices  that  will  defy  competition.  Moreover,  if  a  plant  should 
be  located  here,  the  top  vein  of  coal  would  supply  an  excellent  fuel,  as 
it  could  be  mined  only  as  needed,  thus  preventing  the  air-slacking  for 
which  it  is  now  condemned. 

At  Farnsworth,  one-half  mile  east  (N.  W.  i  of  N.  E.  i  Sec.  32,  Tp. 
8  N.,  R  8  W ),  is  located  the  large  mine  of  Hancock  and  Gonklin. 
This  mine  was  opened  in  1880,  the  energetic  proprietors  digging  the  shaft 
with  their  own  hands.  The  first  year  or  two  only  the  top  vein  of  coal 
was  worked,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  its  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
lower  vein,  and  only  the  latter  is  now  mined.  The  shaft  Is  located  on 
the  I.  (t  I.  8.  R,  R.,and  a  section  through  it  to  the  bottom  of  coal  "L" 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  and  drift  clay 12  feel. 

2.  Gray  arenaceous  shale IT  ieet. 

3.  Blue  argillaceous  shale 8  feel. 

4.  Coal 3  feet  4  in. 

5.  Fire  clay 8  feet. 

6.  Bastard  grayish  liinestone 2  feet  6  in. 

7.  Blue  argillaceous  shale  with  occasional  nodules  of 

iron  carbonate 18  feel. 

8.  Bituminous  shale,  fissile 3  feet. 

9.  Coal 5  feet  6  in. 

10.     Fire  clay  soon  merging  into  gray,  sandy  shale '!? 

The  top  shale,  Ko.  2,  contams  more  silica  tlian  that  at  Watson,  Little 
A  Co.'s  mine,  and  its  quality  for  making  vitrified  material  is,  therefore. 
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aomewhat  impftired.  Otk  the  other  hand  shale  No.  7  is  of  better  quality 
dian  there,  being  a  fine  graiaed,  gritless  material.  All  of  fire  clay  No. 
Sand  15  feet  of  No.  7  shale  can  be  utilized  for  paving  brick  or  aewer 
pipe. 

Two  milea  fiirther  east,  on  the  land  of  Robert  Pigg  (N.  £.  }  of  N.  E. 
J  Sec  34,  Tp.  8  N.,  R.  8  W..),  a  mioe  has  recently  been  opened  to  sup- 
l^y  the  local  trade  with  coal.  The  shaft,  sunk  only  through  the  upper 
TUQ,  disclosed  the  following  strata : 

1.  Soil  aod  yellow  clay 4  feet, 

2.  Shaley  "pepper  and  salt"  sandatoae a  feet. 

3.  Blue  argillaceous  ehale 16  feet. 

4.  Coal 3  feet  4  in. 

5.  Fire  olay V  ? 

Samples  of  the  shale  and  fire  clay  show  them  to  be  in  every  *ay  suit- 
aUe  for  vitrified  products.  This  mine  is  seven  miles  east  of  Sullivan 
«nd  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the  L  &  I.  8.  R.  R. 

The  "Jumbo"  mine  of  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  Company  in  located  in 
-tlw  S.  i  Sec.  10,  Tp.  8  N.,  R  8  W.  It  is  probably  the  largest  mine 
i^rated  in  the  county.  The  lower  seam  of  coal  is  worked,  the  upper 
one  not  being  present  where  the  shafl:  was  sank.  The  only  commercial 
-«Uy  at  the  mine  is  an  unctuous  blue  shale,  remarkably  free  from  grit 
ud  fine  in  texture,  which  overlies  the  coal  for  a  thickness  of  14  feet. 
Above  it  is  8  feet  of  sandstone  and  5  feet  of  sur&ce  soil 

The  coal,  here  5^  feet  thick,  rests  upon  a  blue  shale,  instead  of  a  fire 
-«Uj.  The  same  conditions  exist  at  the  "Star  City"  mine,  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  "Jumbo." 

In  general  it  may  \k  stated  of  this  region  that  wherever  the  upper 
4Mm  of  coal  exists  it  is  overtopped  with  15  or  more  feet  of  shale  and 
DDderlain  with  from  6  to  9  feet  of  fire  clay,  both  of  which  are  suitable 
for  vitrified  products.  Between  the  two  veins  of  coal,  and  overlying  the 
^wk  bituminous  shale  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  lower  vein,  is  also 
from  15  to  25  feet  of  an  excellent  argillaceous  shale. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  mine  was  worked  at  Sullivan,  the  shaft  being 
located  about  200  yards  north  of  the  E.  &  T.  H.  station.  Owing  to  liti- 
gation it  was  abandoned  about  1891,  and  no  one  could  be  found  who  was 
able  to  give  information  concerning  the  strata  passed  through  above  the 
«oal.  The  vein  worked  was  ibout  250  feet  below  the  surfece.  From 
the  clay  underlying  it  a  Mr.  Pollock  made,  for  a  time,  vitrified  drain  tUe 
and  paving  blocks  for  sidewalks.  His  phint  was  located  near  the  coal 
•haft,  and  was  abandoned  soon  after  work  ceased  at  the  mine.  The  ma- 
<^nery,  engine,  pug  mill,  etc.,  as  well  as  one  down-draft  kiln  and  200 
feet  of  shed  room,  still  remain  in  position. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Carlisle,  by  the  side  of  the  E.  T.  H.  Rail- 
way, Mr,  J.  P.  Walk  ia  at  the  present  time  manufecturing,  on  a  small 
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BC&Ie,  fire  and  oinameDtal  brick  irom  the  veil  of  fire-cUtj  8  feet  thick 
which  underlies  the  top  vein  of  coal.  He  informs  me  that  this  clay 
withstands  great  heat  with  but  little  shrinkage,  and  the  products  do  not 
crack  in  drying  or  burning.  The  top  coal  at  that  point  is  3  feet  thick 
and  gives  good  satis&ction  as  a  fuel  in  burning  ordinary  brick,  of  whicb 
he  makes  large  numbers. 

But  one  deposit  of  potters  clay  is  known  to  occur  in  Sullivan  County, 
though  many  of  the  more  plastic  underclays  could  probably  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  one  mentioned  is  found  in  the  8.  W.  J  Sec.  9,  Tp.  ft 
N.,  R.  8  W.  It  is  a  light  gray  clay  of  great  purity,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  uEed  at  Pleasantville  in  making  a  better  grade  of  stoneware.  The 
stratum  of  clay  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  S  feet  and  is  readily 
accessible. 

From  a  lack  of  time  I  was  not  enabled  to  visit  the  aortbeastem  town- 
ships of  Sullivan  County,  where  it  is  very  proiable  that  outcrops  of 
shales  and  underclays  of  even  greater  value  than  those  mentioned  occur. 
I  can  only  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
owners  of  coal  lands  and  the  citizens  of  the  county  generally  to  these 
hitherto  wholly  neglected  resources  in  their  midst,  and  that  steps  will 
soon  be  taken  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  erection  of  faclorles  for 
their  udlization. 

KNOX  COUNTY 


comprises  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  southwestern  Indiana.  The 
Wabash  River  forms  its  western  boundary  and  White  River  its  eastern 
and  southern.  The  broad  valleys  of  these  streams  form  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  county  and  greatly  increase  the  average  richness  of 
its  soils.  Five  hundred  and  forty  square  miles  are  comprised  within  its 
bounds.  The  upper  or  barren  coal  measures  form  the  sur&ce  rocks  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  area.  The  lower  or  productive  measures  underlie  the 
whole  county,  but  at  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  the  remunerative  mining 
of  coal,  except  at  a  few  points  along  the  eastern  border,  where  the  prin- 
cipal veins  of  these  measures  outcrop  in  the  bluffs  of  White  River. 

The  upper  or  barren  measures  are  made  up  for  the  moat  part  of  alter- 
nating strata  of  sandstone  and  shales.  At  intervals  are  thin'  beds  of 
"  rash"  coals  of  no  economic  value.  The  total  thickness'  of  these  depos- 
its is  more  than  300  feet,  and  above  them  lie,  in  moat  parts  of  the 
county,  from  50  to  75  feet  of  drift,  alluvium  or  loess,  which  hide  the 
more  compact  rock  strata  from  view.  For  example,  at  Vincennea,  the 
county  seat,  the  first  sandstone  found  in  a  test  bore  put  down  in  the  City 
Park  was  at  a  depth  of  71  feet,  and  the  first  vein  of  coal  of  worlcable 
thickness  at  a  depth  of  36S  feet. 
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With  SO  great  a  covering  of  surface  deposits  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the 
UDderlviog  shales  and  fire-clays.  At  Vincennes  two  shafts  have  been 
flunk  and  the  coal  mined.  One  of  these  has  been  recently  abandoned. 
The  other,  the  Prospect  Hilt  Mine,  is  being  worked  for  the  local  trade. 
The  shaft  was  sunk  in  a  comparatively  low  place  near  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Mound,  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  City  Hall.  The  worked 
vein  of  coat,  probably  "  M,"  is  found  here  at  a  depth  of  355  feel.  It  is 
4  feet  thick  and  has  above  it  a  stratum  of  fine  grained,  gray  arenaceous 
shale,  42  feet  in  thickness.  This  forms  an  excellent  roof,  being  massive 
instead  of  in  laminee,  and  when  blasted  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. An  analysis  of  this  shale  by  Prof.  Noyee  shows  its  composition  to 
l>e  as  follows  :* 

CIbv  base  and  sand   R4.84 

riiiies 12.94 

Comparing  this  with  the  standard  composition  of  clays  suitable  for 
vitrified  products  (see  p.  54),  we  find  it  varying  but  slightly,  and  that 
towards  a  greater  purity.  Future  testj  in  the  kiln  will  most  probably 
prove  what  the  chemical  composition  intimates,  and  show  conclusively 
the  fitness  of  this  shale  for  paving  brick  and  kiudred  products. 

The  under  clay  beneath  the  coal  at  the  Prospect  Hill  Mine  has  been 
pierced  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom,  It  is  a  dark 
gray  plastic  material,  of  exceeding  fine  texture,  and  with  an  occasional 
trace  of  stigmaHa.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  c)»y  from  the  same 
stratum  taken  from  the  mine  of  the  Vincennes  Coal  Co.,  one-half  mile 
northeast,  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty.  Mr.  Frank 
Clarke,  the  present  operator  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Mine,  has  kindly  pro- 
cured me  a  copy  of  this  analysis  as  follows : 

Silica  (total] 05.315 

Alumina 'iS.i73 

CIhy  baite  and  sand il3.788 

l.inie 170 

Magnesia 2.741 

Ferric  oiidt 3.120 

Fluii's 6.040 

Moisliiri' .170 

"This  clay  burns  a  yellowish  white  and  will  make  excellent  fire  brick." 

J.    N.    HiTRTY, 

Analyd. 
It  c^D  also  be  made  into  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  and  fire-proofing  for 
vails  and  chimneys.     Two  feet  of  the  clay  has  to  be  blasted  out  in  all 
the  entries  for  height.     Most  of  this  is  stored  in  worked  out  areas,  but 
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buadreds  of  tooa  of  it  and  the  ahale  above  the  coal  are  raised  to  the  dump^ 
where  tbey  aeon  weather  into  a  fine  {tlastic  mass. 

Id  the  vicinity  of  Edwardsport,  in  the  norlheastero  part  of  Koox 
CouDtj,  three  seams  of  workable  coal  outcrop.  These  were  designated 
sfl  "K,"  "L"  and  "M,"  b^  Prof.  John  Collett,  who  studied  tbem  in 
1873.  One  and  one-fourth  miles  north  of  Edwardsport  (N.  E.  i,  See. 
36,  Tp.  5  N.,  R.  S  W,),  a  elope  shaft  was  put  into  a  bill  in  1895.  Tbi» 
is  known  as  the  Hoffman  Mine.  Test  bores  put  down  in  the  side  of  th* 
hill  above  the  shaft  show  the  presence  of  tbe  followiug  strata  l 

1.  Soil  and  drift  clay 12  feet 

2.  Blue  arenaceous  shale 10  feet 

3.  Coal  "  L  " 3  feet   2  in. 

4.  Fire  d»y 3  feet  4  in. 

5.  Blue  argillaceous  hhale 39  feet 

6.  Dark  bituminous  ehale  (black  slale). , 3  (eet 

7.  Coal  "K" 5  feet   3  io, 

8.  Fire  clay.. . 2  feet 

The  fire  clay  No.  4  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that  found  at  Vni- 
cennes,  and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  blue  ahale  No.  5 
has  the  fine  texture  and  unctuous  feel  characteristic  of  ihe  better  grades 
of  materials  suitable  fur  hollow  brick,  pre  sed  Iront  and  paving  brick, 
and  kindred  products. 

Nearer  town,  in  the  8.  E.  J  Sec.  35,  the  fire  clay  at  the  level  of  coal 
"L,"  was  found  feci  be  9  feet  thick.  Just  south  of  the  I.  &  V.  Bailwi^ 
station  an  exposure  of  shale  suitable  for  pressed  front  brick  lies  alongsid* 
the  railroad  track.  It  is  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness  and  overlies  coal  "  Jj," 
which  is  here  exposed  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet 

At  the  Keith  mine,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  Edwardsport  (N. 
E.  i  Sec.  4,  Tp.  4  N.,  R.  8  W.).  the  fire  clay  beneath  coal  "K,"  whiiA 
is  here  worked,  is  about  4  feet  thick,  but  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  fouud  below  "L,"  higher  up.  It  is  more  silicious  than  the  latter, 
and  contains  some  pyrites,  and  many  etigmaria  and  other  plant  remain*. 
A  short  distance  below  this  (S.  E.  J  Sec.  4)  coal  "K"  outcrops  at  lov 
water  mark  in  the  bed  of  White  River.  At  this  point  it  is  overlain  with 
a  black  calcareous  ahale,  above  which  is  a  dark^colored  limestone ;  tb* 
two  together  aggregating  about  8  feet  in  thickness  and  contaiDiog  nnnMp- 
ous  fossils,  among  which  are  sections  of  some  very  large  crinoid  stems 
and  spines. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  of  the  area  in  tbe  vicinity  of  both  E^ 
wardt>port  and  Bicknell,  that  the  fire  clay  beneath  the  top  vein  of  ooal 
("  L,")  and  the  blue  shale  overlying  the  bottom  vein  ("K,")  are  both  of 
excellent  grade  for  man utactu ring.  At  Bicknell  the  top  vein  lies  42  foot 
below  the  surface,  and  the  lower  vein  92.     Both  are  worked,  and  tbft 
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fire  day  aod  ehale  above  meotioDed  a^^gate  about  14  feet  in  Tertical 
thick  DOSS. 

The  location  of  a  large  clay  industry  at  either  the  Prospect  Hi  Mine 
near  Vincennes,  or  the  Hoffmao  Mine  north  of  Edwardsport,  can  not 
but  prove  a  paying  procedure.  At  both  places  raw  material  in  abund- 
ance and  of  excellent  quality  for  many  products,  is  found.  At  both, 
fnel  for  burning  this  material  is  plentiful.  The  Hoffman  Mine  has  a  rail- 
way smttch  already  completed.  One  can  easily  be  constructed  to  the 
Vincennes  mine,  and  the  latter  being  placed  in  connectibn  with  the  four 
railways  entering  that  city,  will  then  have  the  better  transportation  fscil- 
itiee.  As  I  have  before  stated,  where  raw  material,  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion are  found  in  one  spot,  clay  products  can  be  produced  at  prices  that 
will  defy  competition. 


DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Lying  south  of  Greene  and  west  of  Martin  County  is  Daviess,  one  of 
the  better  agricultural  counties  of  southwestern  Indiana.  It  comprifea 
an  area  of  424  square  miles,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  covered  with  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  measures.  The  West  Fork  of  White  River  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county  and  the  East  Fork  the  southern  boundary, 
the  two  uniting  at  the  southwestern  corner.  The  northeastern  part  of 
the  county  is  quite  broken  with  the  characteristic  hills  and  ridges  of  the 
conglomerate  sandstone  which  here  forms  the  surface  rock.  The  western 
and  southern  parts  are  more  level,  with  better  tkrming  lands  especially 
suited  to  the  raising  of  wheat  which  is  the  staple  crop. 

Washington,  the  county  seat,  secured  in  1891  the  shops  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway.  Since  that  date  it  has  almost 
doubled  in  size,  possessing  at  the  present  a  population  of  about  8,.'i00. 
Within  its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  principal  coal  mines  of  the  county, 
as  well  as  the  laiger  deposits  of  commercial  clays  which  lie  close  enough 
to  railways  to  admit  of  profitable  working.  Many  shafts  have  been  sunk 
and  bores  put  down  east  and  south  of  Washington.  These  prove  the 
presence  of  shale  and  fire  clay  deposits  in  abundance,  though  in  but  few 
places  do  they  come  so  near  the  surface  as  to  admit  being  worked  by 
stripping. 

One  of  these  is  two  miles  north  of  the  city  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  R.  Shep- 
herd (S.  E.  i  Sec.  14,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  7  W.),  where  a  blue  argillaceons 
shale  outcrops  along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.  The  shale  is  exposed 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  is  overlain  with  5  feet  of  homogeneous  yellow 
clay  of  excellent  quality.  The  two  can  be  mixed  and  be  made  into  dry 
pressed  brick,  paving  brick  and  many  other  producla. 
7— Gbolooy. 
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One-half  mile  south  of  the  depot  of  the  B.  A  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  at  the 
point  where  the  bridge  on  the  Petersburg  road  croesea  the  cut  of  an  old 
railway  switch,  ia  an  outcrop  of  "  Boapstone,"  or  eoft  unctuouB  ehale  20 
feet  thick.  The  switch  could  be  easily  replaced  and  the  deposit  utilized. 
The  clay  is  of  the  better  quality,  and  suitable  for  many  purposes. 

At  Cable  &  Kaufmann's  No.  4  mine  (S.  W.  J  Sec.  3,  Tp.  2  N.,  K.  7 
W.)  the  seam  of  coal  rained  is  so  thin  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of 
several  feet  of  material  either  above  or  below,  in  order  to  make  height 
for  mulea  and  cars.  The  fire  clay  beneath  the  coal  is  one  of  the  beet 
underclays  for  terra  cotta  and  similar  products  that  has  come  to  my  notice. 
It  is  of  very  fine  texture,  and  free  from  the  impurities  that  many  such 
clays  contain.  Thousands  of  tons  of  it  are  raised  each  year,  and  up  to 
the  present  the  dump  pile  b&s  been  its  landing  place.  The  vein  is  said  to 
be  7  feet  thick,  of  which  the  upper  2^  feet  is  taken  out.  Above  the  coal 
is  a  soft,  gray,  argillaceous  shale,  which  can  be  mixed  to  good  advantage 
with  the  fire  clay,  and  the  two  made  into  vitrified  products. 

A  few  rods  south  of  this  mine  a  bore  was  recently  put  down  800  feet 
in  search  of  coal.  At  this  depth  a  strong  fion  of  mineral  water  was 
obtained  which  has  continued  unabated.  This  water  has  proven  bene- 
ficial for  many  diseases,  and  at  the  time  of  my  investigation  lai^ 
quantities  were  being  carried  away  daily  in  jugs  and  kegs  by  the  people 
of  Washington  and  vicinity.  The  owners  of  the  well  had  had  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  water  made  by  Werner  &  Simonson,  of  Cincinnati,  which 
showed  the  presence  of  the  following  mineral  salts  in  the  quantities 
given: 

GriiinB 
perHHllon. 

Calcium  Bulphato— Gypsum  salta  (CaSO^l   75.712 

Calcium  carbonate— Salta  of  lime  {CaW),) 0.256 

Magnesium  chloride— Salts  of  magnesia  (MgCI,) 8».480 

Magnesium  bromide— Sails  of  magnesia  (MgBr,) .605 

Potassium  sulphate— Potash  salts  (KjSOj) 7.168 

8odium  sulphate— Glauber's  salts  INa.SOj) 488.088 

Sodium  chloride— Common  salt  (NaCl) 1014.336 

A  record  of  the  bore  put  down  at  the  well  as  kept  by  Cable  &  Kauff* 
man  shows  the  presence  of  the  following  strata  above  the  second  vein  of 
coal: 

1.  Soil  and  drift 13  feet. 

2.  Graj  areDaceous  shale 16  feet. 

3.  Coal 3  feet   6  in. 

4.  Fire  clay 7  feet  6  in. 

5.  Graj  argillaceous  shale 12  feet. 

6.  Blue  argillaceous  shale 13  feet. 

7.  Gray  sandy  shale 22  feet. 

8.  Blue  urgillaceoufl  shale 36  feet. 

9.  Dark  bituminous  shale 6  feet. 

10.  Coal 1  foot  6  in. 

11.  Fireclay 11  feet  6  in. 
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Of  these  Nob.  4,  5,  6,  8  and  U  are  claye  suitable  for  manufacturiDg 
purpoaes.  These  aggregate  80  feet  out  of  a  total  of  146 — and,  taken  in 
eonnectioD  with  the  coal  and  the  awitch  already  in  place,  form  a  combi- 
natioD  hard  to  excel  for  a  great  clay  manufacturing  site. 

At  the  old  WilsoD  shafts,  Nos.  1  and  2,  just  east  of  the  corporate 
limits  of  Washington,  coal  "L",  nhich  has  been  largely  worked  out,  is 
underlain  with  7  feet  of  fire-clay.  Beneath  the  latter  ie  a  gray  sand- 
stone 6  feet  in  thickness.  This  overlies  a  blue  argillaceous  shale,  which, 
according  to  bores  made  by  Thomss  Wilson,  one  of  the  former  owners 
of  the  mine,  is  37  feet  thick.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  an  experienced 
observer,  states  that  the  shale  closely  resembles  that  used  at  Clinton  for 
the  making  of  vitrified  street  brick. 

Numerous  bores  have  been  put  down  between  Washington  and  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  six  miles  east.  These  all  prove  the  presence  of 
the  carboniferous  shales  in  lar^e  quantities.  At  the  mine  of  the  Daviess 
County  Coal  Company,  just  west  of  Montgomery,  large  quantities  of  the  fire 
day  underlying  the  worked  seam  of  coal  have  to  be  removed.  Although 
of  excellent  quality  it  is  not  utilized  but  is  relegated  with  other  refuse  to 
the  dump  pile.  The  large  expense  necessary  to  mine  and  raiae  it  is  thus 
totally  lost. 

Three  fourths  of  a  mile  southwest  of  Montgomery  (8.  E.  ^  Sec.  27, 
Tp.  3  N.,  R.  6  W,),  near  the  residence  of  Mike  OUeffernan,  an  outcrop 
of  potter's  clay  3  feet  thick  occurs  by  the  roadside.  It  has  been  tested 
and  proved  of  good  quality  for  the  making  of  ordinary  stoneware. 

Some  excitement  has  been  created  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  by 
the  statement  that  gold  and  platinum  had  been  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities on  the  farm  of  Cross  Bros  (N.  E.  J  Sec  17,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  6  W). 
A  visit  to  the  place  showed  that  a  ahafl  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  14 
feet,  disclosing  the  foUowiug  strata : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  clay 4  feet. 

2.  Dove-colored  argillaceouB  shale 6  feet. 

3.  Dark  bituminous  shale 4  feet. 

Shale  No  2  is  a  soft  "  soapstone,"  divided  into  thin  layers  or  laminie, 
between  which  is  an  incrustation  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  gold-bearing  material,  and  the  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Cross  that  it  had  been  assayed  and  found  to  contain  gold  to 
the  amount  of  $36  to  the  ton.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  absurd.  The  shale  will  make  a  fair  quality  of  vitrified  brick  or 
sewer  pipe,  but  all  the  gold  or  platinum  contained  in  forty  acres  of  it 
would  not  pay  one-eighth  of  the  amount  spent  in  sinking  the  shaft. 

The  yellow  sur&ce  clay  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  ia  in 
quality  much  above  the  average  of  the  surface  drift  clays  of  the  counties 
to  the  north.     It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  lime  or  other  pebbles,  is  very 
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fine  grained,  aod  the  depoaitB,  avenging  15  to  18  feet  in  tfaickneHa,  are 
of  UQiform  character  throughout  It  can  be  made  into  a  fine,  diy- 
preased  front  brick.  The  ordinary  soft  mud  brick  made  from  it  are 
harder,  tougher  and  of  better  quality  generally  than  those  made  of  the 
drift  claya  to  the  north.  Mixed  with  fire  clay  or  ahale  in  the  ratio  of 
1  part  to  3,  this  clay  will  add  to  their  value  for  making  many  products. 

Within  two  years  more  than  three  milliouH  of  vitrified  brick  and  block 
from  EvansvilleTlnS.,  and  Athene,  O.,  have  been  shipped  to  Washing- 
ton and  put  down  in  the  streets.  These  have  cost  irom  |10  to  $14  per 
thousand.  The  raw  material  for  making  tbem  and  the  fuel  for  burning 
them  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  within  two  miles  or  less  of  the  spot 
where  they  were  laid.  The  sum  sent  out  of  the  county  in  payment  for 
this  paving  material  would  have  paid  for  &  good  plant  for  manufacturing 
it,  whicCwould  have  furnished  labor  for  many  bands. 

The  B,  &  0.  8.  W.  and  the  E.  &  I.  railways,  or  their  switches,  paes 
through  the  leading  deposits  mentioned  above,  and  connect  the  city  of 
Washington  with  numerous  towns  in  Illioois  and  Indiana  where  paving 
brick  and  other  clay  products  will  in  the  future  be  used  in  quantity. 
The  people  of  Washington  should  see  to  it  that  a  &ctory  is  soon  erected 
for  utilizing  on  a  large  scale  some  of  the  excellent  clay  materials  with 
which  the  city  is  surrounded. 


MARTIN  COUNTY 


comprises  an  area  of  340  square  miles  of  territory  lying  south  of  Greene 
and  east  of  Daviess  County.  Its  sur&ce  is  very  rug^;ed  and  broken,  not 
more  than  one-tbird  being  capable  of  cultivation.  The  East  Fork  of 
White  River  enters  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  eastern  border, 
and  flows  in  many  meandering  curves  to  near  the  southwestern  comer, 
where  it  turns  to  the  west  and  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  southern 
boundary.  This  stream  and  its  main  tributaries  from  the  north  and 
south  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  carving  the  surface  rocks  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  ploughing  those  deep  gulches  and  valleys  which  are  so 

prominent  a  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  county.  , 

jpq^The  Coal  Measure  rocks  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
^^t  only  on  the  topa  of  the  higher  and  more  prominent  hills.  The  for- 
mation prevailing  over  the  greater  part  is  the  millstone  grit,  or  conglom- 
erate sandstone.  This  is  most  commonly  an  even  grained  sandstone  of 
a  reddish  brown  color,  the  lower  part,  only  in  a  few  places,  containing 
the  agglutinated  quartzose  and  other  pebbles  to  which  the  name  "con- 
glomerate "  rightfully  belongs. 
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The  Bub-conglomerate  coal  "A"  ia  mined  at  a  number  of  places  in  the 
-county  and  outcrops  at  many  more.  The  uuder-clay  accompanying  this 
Beam  of  coal  ia  a  light  gray  plastic  material.  Its  refractory  qualities  are 
not  of  the  best,  but  are  sufficient  for  potters'  use,  and  large  quantities  of 
stoneware  have  in  the  past  been  made  trom  it  at  both  Loogootee  and 
Shoala. 

At  the  former  place  a  pottery  was  started  in  1842  by  Upton  Stuckey, 
and  continued  in  operation  until  1892.  The  clay  used  was  obtained 
&om  beneath  coal  "A"  on  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Charlotta  Wood,  two 
miles  north  of  Loogootee.  The  stratum  of  clay  is  here  three  feet  thick, 
and  is  obtained  by  easy  stripping.  The  same  clay  outcrops  in  one  or  two 
other  places  on  the  same  land,  but  the  stripping  necessary  to  get  at  it  is 
much  more  extensive.  According  to  Mr.  Stucky  it  makes  a  "  nice  blue 
stoneware  which  does  not  check  in  drying."  Two  other  potteries  have 
in  the  past  drawn  their  supplies  of  clay  from  this  same  deposit. 

At  Shoals  a  pottery  was  eetabluhed  about  1870,  and  continued  in  op- 
eration until  18^2,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Indiana  Clay  and 
Specialty  Works,  which  manuftctures  stoneware,  vases,  ete.,  on  a  more 
fiztensive  scale.  The  clay  used  is  of  two  kinds,  and  is  secured  at  Samp- 
son's Hill,  two  miles  southeast  of  Shoals,  in  the  W.^  Sec.  6  (2N.,3W.). 
where  the  following  sectiou  was  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  hill  through 
the  under  clay  of  the  coal : 

1.  Hsnl,  grttv-piakiBb  Baudslone 1  foot  6  in. 

2.  Soft  dark  bloe  clay 6  feet. 

3.  Coal 1  foot. 

4.  Light  gray  potter's  clay 4  feel  6  in. 

Of  these  Nos.  2  and  4  are  combined  in  varying  proportions  according 
to  the  kind  of  wares  required.  Both  are  comparatively  free  from  im- 
purities, and  contain  silica  in  the  proper  proportions  to  prevent  ur- 
-cracking  while  drying  and  cooling. 

Kaolin,  of  the  same  nature  as  occurs  in  Lawrence  County,  outcrops  at 
&  number  of  places  in  the  eastern  half  of  Martin  County,  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  beds  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently to  determine  their  maximum  thicknesB,  or  to  develop  the  bett«r 
portions  of  the  deposits.  On  the  south  side  of  White  Kiver  in  the  N, 
W.  i  Sec.  27  (3  N.,  4  W.),  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Shoals,  and 
one-half  mile  from  the  B.  &  O.  S  W.  Railway,  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Chenoworth  have  put  a  slope  or  drift  shaft  40  feet  into  a  bed  of  this  clay. 
The  kaolin  here  is  4^  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  not  uniform  in  char- 
-acter,  three  or  four  varieties  being  mixed  and  inter-stratified  in  irregular 
layers.  Of  these  the  uppermost  is  a  hard,  semi-transparent,  milky  col- 
ored clay ;  the  next  lower  a  soft  chalky  white  to  cream  colored ;  the  third 
layer  a  hard  dark  amber  brown  to  black,  containing  much  iron  oxide,  and 
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the  fourth  or  bottom  Uyer  a  dirty  yelloniBh  brown  day  of  much  hard- 
ueBB.  The  shaft  waa  put  in  more  for  prospecting  purposes  than  anything 
else,  and  but  little  of  the  kaolin  has  as  yet  been  UBed.  A  bore  put  dowa 
on  the  opposite  ude  of  the  ridge  proved  the  presence  of  this  kaolin 
stratum  at  a  depth  of  40  feet. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  south  of  White  River  in  Martin 
County,  at  which  the  kaolin  is  known  to  outcrop : 


1.     Land  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bitt«r, 

near  Willow  Valley  (N.  E. 

i  Sec 

16,  3N.,  3W.) 

2.     Laud  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ritter, 

near  Willow  Valley  (8.  W. 

J  See. 

14,  3N..3W.) 

i.     Land  of  A.  W.  Stewart,  neai 

■  Pieaaant  Valley  (S.  E.  of 

S.  E,  t 

Sec.  5,  2  N.,  3  W.) 

*.     Land  of ,  near 

Pleasant  Valley  (8.  W.  i 

Sec.  6, 

2N.,  3W.) 

North  of  White  Itiver  the  kaolin  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places,  but 
two  of  which  I  bad  time  to  visit.  One  of  these  was  near  the  base  of  the 
north  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Dover  Hill  is  located. 
Here  on  the  land  of  James  Yarnell  (N.  E.  1,  Sec  ],Tp.  3N.,R.  4  W.), 
a  slope  shaft  about  50  feet  long,  and  constructed  in  a  crude  manner,  was 
put  in  a  few  years  ago  to  determine  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the 
stratum. 

Above  the  kaolin  is  a  soft  pinkish  sandrock,  which  crumbles  readily 
when  exposed  to  air.  The  props  supporting  this  roof  had  in  places  de- 
cayed away  and  allowed  the  crumbling  sandstone  to  foil  down  and  cover 
the  entry  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  into  the  shaft.  Once  in,  the  kaolin  stratum  was 
found  to  be  between  5  and  6  feet  in  thickness.  This,  for  the  most  part, 
was  an  amorphous  pinkish  brown  material,  made  up  of  small  granular 
masees.  The  cobr  was  evidently  due  to  its  being  impregnated  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  by  the  leaching  of  the  surface  waters  through  the  over- 
lying sandstone.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  were  many  nodular 
masses  three  inches  in  diameter  or  less,  and  exteriorly  somewhat  re- 
sembling geodes  in  appearance.  These  were  easily  broken  by  the  hands,^^ 
the  interior  being  a  soft,  pearly  white,  opaJ-like  mass  of,  pure  kaolin. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  this  loses  its  transparent  properties,  and  hardens 
in  a  few  weeks  into  a  Hint-like  body.  At  intervals  in  the  stratum  of 
kaolin  are  found  large  irregular  maeaes  of  hard  gray  limestone  contain- 
ing many  fragments  of  crinoid  stums  and  other  small  fossils.  These 
have  been  supposed  to  be  pieces  of  the  stratum  of  limestone  which  has 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  kaolin.  At  the 
base  of  the  stratum  of  the  latter  is  usually  found  numerous  rough  lamel- 
lar masses  of  iron  oxide  (limonite)  averaging  about  6  inches  in  thickness. 
These  rest  upon  a  dark  soapetone  or  shale,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
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be  determined.  A  careful  examination  of  the  surroundings  leada  me  to 
believe  that  the  stratum  of  kaolin  will  thicken  Bomewhat,  and  becodie 
much  purer  in  quality  back  farther  under  the  hill.  The  same  stratum 
outcrope  again  on  the  south  aide  of  the  hill  or  ridge  upon  which  Dover 
Hill  is  situated,  and  undoubtedly  anderlies  the  whole  ridge  at  a  depth  of 
125  to  140  feet.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  of  land  belongs  to  Dr. 
A.  W.  Porter,  of  Loogootee,  who  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  putting 
in  a  slope  shaft  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  ridge,  and  working  the  full 
thickness  of  the  kaolin. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Indian  Springs  Hotel,  on  land  be- 
longing to  Robt  Kregg,  Silverville,  Indiana,  in  the  N.  W.  \  Sec.  20  (4 
}f.,  3  W.),  is  a  large  deposit  of  kaolin  which  was  worked  for  some  time, 
but  is  now  abandoned.  A  horizontal  shaft  enters  the  side  of  a  large-  hill, 
And  oB  enteriDg  it  the  same  soft,  shelly,  pinkish  sandstone  is  seen  above 
the  deposit  as  was  noticed  at  Dover  Hill,  seven  miles  to  the  southwest. 
Several  tons  of  the  pinkish  brown  variety  of  the  clay  were  beneath  a  shed 
to  which  a  tramway  from  the  mine  was  constructed.  Numerous  pieces 
of  the  accompanying  lamellar  iron  ore  were  scattered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft,  but  none  of  the  intermingled  limestone  was  noticeable  The 
same  underlpng  shale  was  present  as  at  Dover  Hill.  In  the  side  entries, 
100  to  150  feet  back  from  the  entrance,  the  upper  half  of  the  vein  of 
kaolin,  here  4^  feet  thick,  was  pure  white,  and  almost  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  of  that  found  at  Huron,  Lawrence  County.  No  one  was 
present  about  the  mine,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  what  disposition  had 
been  made  of  that  taken  out,  nor  why  the  mine  had  been  abandoned. 

This  stratum  of  kaolin  probably  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  east- 
em  half  of  Martin  County,  at  the  lower  horizon  of  the  conglomerate  sand- 
stone ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  vary  much  in  thickness  and  quality. 
Northward  it  has  been  found  to  occur,  as  already  mentioned,  at  isolated 
points  in  Greene  and  Owen  counties. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  KAOLIN. 


This  kaolin  being  the  purest  form  of  clay  found  in  Indiana,  if  not  in 
the  United  States,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  beds  of  it  which  have 
been  most  extensively  worked  at  Huron,  Lawrence  County.  These  are 
at  present  owned  by  Dr.  J.  Gardner,  of  Bedford.  Although  outside  of 
the  territory  covered  by  this  report,  the  following  facta  are  here  given 
concerning  the  Haron  deposits,  as  they  will  better  enable  the  owners  of 
the  kaolin  in  Martin,  Greene  and  Owen  counties  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  clay  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 
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These  depoaite  were  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, E.  T.  Ck)z,  in  the  Report  for  1874.  Locally  the  outcrupping  kaolin 
bad  been  previously  known  as  mineral  tallow,  and  the  locality  as  An- 
derson's "taller  bank."  Some  workmen  in  the  summer  of  1874,  while 
digging  out  the  underlying  iron  ore  for  the  blast  furnace  at  Shoala,  laid 
bare  the  full  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  kaolin,  and  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Cox  was  called  to  it.  Dr.  Gardner  be<iaine  interested  and  purchased 
the  land,  and  extensive  tests  and  analyses  were  made  which  proved  the 
great  purity  and  value  of  the  clay.  For  some  years  it  was  mined  and 
sold  to  Tempest,  Brockman  &.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  used  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  constituents  in  the  making  of  a  white  porcelun  ware  of 
excellent  grade.  Later  the  land  was  aold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co., 
of  Philadelphia.  This  company  for  ten  years  mined  annually  an  averags 
of  2,000  tons  of  the  kaolin.  This  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where 
each  ton  was  mixed  with  two  tons  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  formed 
three  tons  of  "alum  cake."  This  brings  from  fib  to  135  a  ton,  and  is 
sold  mtunly  to  paper  manufacturers  ae  a  sizing  for  the  better  grades  of 
wall  and  writing  paper.  The  deposits  are  four  miles  from  the  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.  Kailway,  necessitating  the  hauling  of  the  clay  that' distance  over 
a  rough  road.  The  Salt  Company  finally  began  to  make  the  alum  salt 
from  a  deposit  of  cryolite  which  could  be  shipped  to  their  works  near 
Philadelphia  in  sultng  vessels  at  a  much  reduced  cost,  and  gradually 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  kaolin.  The  land  was  then  sold  back  to  the 
former  owner.  Dr.  Gardner,  and  the  deposits  have  not  been  worked 
smce  1891. 

In  the  working  of  the  deposit  in  the  past,  three  slope  sha^,  each  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  in  length,  have  been  put  back  into  the  hills  in  which 
it  b  found.  The  stratum  of  kaolin  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  11 
feet  and  a  minimum  of  4,  the  average  being  5|  to  6  feet  in  the  area 
worked  over.  The  kaolin  lies  in  a  horizontal  stratum  like  a  vein  of  coal, 
and  is  mined  in  much  the  same  manner,  though  with  much  less  blasting. 
The  overlying  sandstone  varies  much  in  character.  In  some  places  it  is 
a  true  conglomerate  containing  many  small  quartzoae  and  other  pebbles, 
cemented  together  with  a  material  which,  according  to  Professor  Noyes,. 
contains  considerable  amounts  of  alumina.  In  others  it  is  the  tine- 
grained,  pinkish  brown,  shelly  sandstone,  noted  above  as  forming  the 
roof  over  similar  deposits  at  Dover  Hill.  In  places  there  are  narrow 
cracks  or  crevices,  extending  a  foot  or  more  into  the  roof,  which  are 
filled  with  the  kaolin.  Again  small,  irregular  masses  of  the  kaolin  are 
found,  as  a  part  of  the  conglomerate,  at  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  mun  stratum. 

In  many  places  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  of  kaolin,  and  lying 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  roof,  are  masses  of  the  semi-transparent^ 
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light  green  mineral  known  as  allophane,  in  which  the  percent^e  of 

^uminn  and  water  are  the  same,  and  double  that  of  the  sUica,  as  follows : 

Water 40  per  cent. 


On  ezpoaure  to  the  air  the  water  of  crjatallization  Bhortly  paasee  off 
■and  the  mineral  ^ffloreBcee  into  a  white  powder,  made  up  of  partidea 
resembling  in  a  general  waj  those  of  coarse  corn  meal. 

The  upper  half  of  the  kaolin  stratum  is  mainl;  composed  of  a  massive, 
■now-white  clay,  which  has  a  smooth,  unctuoos  feel.  Associated  with 
this,  especially  near  its  top,  are  occasional  concretionary  or  nodular 
masses,  ofUtu  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which,  wbea  broken,  show  a 
light  blue  lamellar  center.  Both  of  these  forms  disintegrate  on  exposure 
to  the  air  into  a  rather  coarse  grained  white  powder.  An  analysis  of  an 
average  sample  of  the  massive  variety  made  for  this  report  by  Professor 
Noyes*  shows  the  following  results : 

Silks 44.75  per  cent. 

Alumina 38.69 

Water 16.17 

Ferric  oxide 96  " 

Lime 37  " 

Magnesia 30  " 

Potash 12  " 


ToUl 100.68  per  cent. 

The  euro  total  of  the  impurities  is  thus  seen  to  be  less  than  two  per 
cent.  The  quantity  of  iron  is  so  small  aa  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  color 
of  the  burned  ware  which  is,  if  anything,  whiter  than  the  elay  itself 

Like  many  similar  kaolins,  this  is  practically  non-plastic ;  but  by  grind- 
ing very  fine  and  then  kneading,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  a  certain 
degree  of  plasticity.  Maurice  Thompson  asserted  that  this  kaolin  does 
not  contain  the  microscopic  granular  crystals  which  are  characteristic  of 
all  non-plastic  clays.f  Prof.  Erasmus  Haworth,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  a 
noted  expert  in  the  mineralogy  of  clays,  has,  however,  proven  their 
presence  in  quantities,  as  the  accompaaying  photographic  representation, 
kindly  sent  to  this  Department  by  him,  will  show.     Of  the  kaolin,  he 

"  "The  mlnerml  oontainj  no  titantum  and  Use  thud  ods  per  cent,  of  it  is  inaoluLle,  no 
trsBtment  with  lulphDric  acid  and  eodinm  oarbonaM.  It  is  a  vsry  nearly  pure  kaolin,  for 
wbicb  Ihe  Ctaeoretical  competition  vroald  be,  from  tbe  formula,  AliSi,0,-|.2HiO,  tliu  comiw- 
■itionboiDgaafollanB: 

Silica leSlperoBDt. 

AluminB SBJUperaant. 

Water 13.96  per  oenl." 

W.A.Now. 
t  FifleeDth  Report  Indiana  Qeolaiioal  Burred.  1SS6,  39. 
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vrote  as  foUowe :  "  I  have  already  studied  lodiaDaite  (the  Dame  given 
by  Prof.  Cox  to  the  Lawrence  Countj  kaoliD)  a  little,  and  find  it  is  com- 
pletely cryetallized  throughout,  although  grouped  under  HaUoytite  by 
Dana  and  given  aa  non-cryataliine." 

The  lower  half  of  the  stratum  of  Icaolin  in  the  Huron  mines  varies  in 
color  from  a  pale  buff  to  a  rich,  deep  brown.  This  is  due  to  ita  being 
stained  with  the  ozidea  of  iron  and  possibly  those  of  man^nese  and 
cobalt.  Such  a  clay,  while  unfit  for  porcelain  ware,  can,  however,  be 
used  in  the  making  of  certain  grades  of  "alum  salt",  and  for  this  purpose 
much  of  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  past. 

The  refractory  properties  of  this  clay  are  of  the  highest,  as  its  compo- 
sitioD  shows.  Mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  a  more  plastJc  material  as- 
one  of  the  purer  underclays  of  the  coal  seams,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
making  of  the  finer  grades  of  retorts,  glass-pots,  glass-tanks,  etc  Ground 
fine  and  pressed  dry  it  will  make  the  highest  grade  of  fire-brick. 

According  to  Dr.  Gardner  this  kaolin  is  somewhat  remarkable  fi>r  the 
weakness  of  affinity  existing  between  its  silica  and  alumina.  It  will 
give  up  its  alumina  to  acids  or  its  silica  to  alkalies  with  great  free- 
dom until  after  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  and  the  chemically  com- 
bined water  is  driven  off,  when  it  acts  the  same  as  other  clays.  On  ac- 
count of  this  weakness  of  affinity  it  is  well  suited  for  the  making  of  such 
chemical  compounds  as  the  alum  Bslts. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  this  purest  of  clays  are  visible  in  the  mines- 
which  have  been  opened.  The  stratum  thickens  as  progress  is  made 
further  back  into  the  hills.  The  deposit  is  not  a  local  one  covering  a 
few  rods  or  acres,  but  tquare  miUa,  as  evinced  by  outcrops  which  are 
known.  There  is  enough  in  sight  in  the  mines  at  this  one  deposit  to  last 
an  average  factory  a  hundred  years,  and  not  one  one-thousandth  of  it 
has  been  exposed  to  view.  There  it  lies,  a  great  mineral  resource  of  un- 
told value,  unworked.  unutilized,  awaiting  only  the  coming  of  energy 
and  capital  to  make  it  up  into  many  kinds  of  products  which  are  now 
brought  into  our  State  irom  distant  lands. 


DUBOIS  COUNTY, 


lying  south  of  Daviess  and  Martin  counties,  comprises  an  area  of  432 
square  miles.  The  eastern,  and  especially  the  northeastern  townships, 
are  broken  with  numerous  hills  and  ridges,  the  Conglomerate  Sandstone 
forming  for  the  most  part  the  surface  rock.  The  western  two-thirds  Is 
more  level  and  underlain  with  the  Coal  Measure  strata,  though  beiog  de- 
ficient in  railway  facilities,  but  few  mines  are  worked,  and  they  only  to- 
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supply  thv  local  trade.  The  county  ia  abundaatly  supplied  with  watsr 
■coureee.  The  East  Fork  of  White  River  forms  the  greater  part  of  its 
northern  boundary.  Patoka  EUver  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
the  center  of  the  county  and  its  numerous  branches  ramify  through  the 
eastern  and  southern  areas. 

The  leading  clay  deposits  visited  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Jasper  and 
Huntisgburgb.  One-half  mile  north  of  the  former  place,  Reider  Hill 
rises  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Court  House  yard.  Near  its  top  an 
outcrop  of  soft,  unctuous  light-gray  shale  is  exposed  for  a  thickness  of  23 
feet  along  the  roadside.  In  this  hill  are  three  veins  of  coal,  the  middle 
one  averagiDg  three  feet  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  veins  have  been 
worked  in  several  places  by  means  of  slope  shafts,  and  the  coal  has  been 
proven  to  be  an  excellent  fuel.  Beneath  each  of  these  three  veins  of 
coal  is  from  3  to  5  feet  of  a  fine  grained,  very  light  colored  fire  clay,  which 
will  prove  excellent  for  pottery  or  refractory  purposes.  The  shale  above 
noted  can  be  made  into  either  vitrified  or  pressed  front  brick  of  high 
grade ;  so  that  this  hill,  within  one-half  mite  of  the  county  seat,  contains 
not  lesa  than  35  feet  of  good  commercial  clay  and  the  fuel  necessary  for 
its  burning.  A  railway  switch  can  be  readily  constructed  past  the  furni- 
ture factory  in  the  eaat  side  of  the  town  and  up  the  valley  to  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  where  there  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  lai^e  foctory. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mOe  west  of  Jasper,  the  "aoapstone,"  or  gray  sbale 
above  mentioned,  outcrops  in  numerous  places  along  the  roadside,  and 
underlies  the  whole  of  the  wooded  tract  of  land  known  as  "Military 
Park"  (N.  E.  J  Sec.  34,  Tp.  1  8.,  R.  5  W.).  Several  slope  shafts  have 
been  put  in  in  this  vicinity  and  disclose  a  good  quality  of  fire  clay  be- 
neath the  coal.  Military  Park  is  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
Jasper  and  Huntingburgh  branch  of  the  "Air  Line"  Railway,  and  a 
switch  easily  constructed  and  of  sufficient  grade  to  allow  cars  to  run  by 
gravity  to  the  main  line,  could  be  built  up  the  valley  to  the  abale  and 
«lay.  The  entire  area  of  Sec.  34  is  probably  underlain  with  these  de- 
posits. Jasper  and  vicinity  is  populated  by  a  frugal,  largely  German 
population.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  churches  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  several  large  business  blocks 
and  a  system  of  water  works  having  been  constructed  within  the  past  - 
year. 

At  Huntjngburg,  an  important  junction  point  on  the  "Air  Line" 
Railway,  there  exists  a  large  deposit  of  one  of  the  best  potter's  clays 
known  to  occur  in  southern  Indiana.  For  a  number  of  years  large  quan- 
tities of  it  have  been  shipped  by  Bockting  Bros,  to  potters  at  Evansville, 
New  Albany,  Louisville  and  other  points  along  the  "Air  Line"  Railway ; 
and  for  18  years  it  has  been  used  in  a  pottery  at  Huntingburg.     It  is 
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fbnud  beneath  a  thin  vein  of  coal  In  Beeler'e  Hill,  juat  north  of  Huntiog- 
burg  (N.  W.  i  Sec.  34,  Tp.  2  S.,  R.  5  W.).  To  secure  the  clay  a  slop* 
abaft  baa  been  put  in  by  the  Bocktings. 

Two  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  opening  of  thia  mine  is  an  air 
abaft  put  down  through  the  potter's  clay  by  the  Huntingburg  Pressed 
Brick  Company.  From  it  the  following  section,  disclosing  the  strata  in 
that  part  of  Heeler's  Hill,  was  obtained : 

1.  Surface  and  jellow  ctaj 14  feet. 

2.  Blue  argillaceous  ahale 16  feet. 

3.  Dark  bitnminoue  sbale 2  feet. 

4.  Coai II  to  14  in. 

5.  Potter'a  clay  (choice) 5  feet   10  in. 

6.  Fire  clay  impregnated  with  small  grains  of 

iron  ore 2  feet. 

7.  Soft  gray  argillaceous  ahale  (exposed ) 7  feet. 

All  of  these  are  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Only  No.  5  has 
heretofore  been  ahipped.  It  brings,  on  board  the  cars  at  mouth  of  shaft, 
85  cents  a  ton. 

The  stratum  of  clay  dipe  to  the  aonthweat,  and  the  mine  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  free  ^om  water.  Miners  are  paid  SI. 50  per  day,  and  furnished 
powder  and  tools,  and  each  man  geta  out  10  to  12  tons  of  the  clay  daily. 
The  stoneware  made  from  this  clay  at  Huntingburg  and  Evansville  is- 
strong,  durable,  and  takes  an  excellent  glaze.  It  does  not  air  crack  in 
drying  or  in  cooling  after  being  removed  from  the  kilo.  The  composition 
of  the  clay,  as  shown  in  an  analysis  made  for  Bockting  Bros,  by  Professor 
Noyes,  is  as  follows: 

Silica  (total! 69.23 

Titanium  oxide 1.50 

Alumina 18.97 

Water  (combined) 5.46 

•Clay  ba«e  and  sand 96. 16 

Jerric  oxide 1.57 

Ferrous  oiide 56 

Lime 12 

Magnesia 36 

Potash 2.27 


This  ahowa  a  composition  approaching  very  closely  the  average  standanf 
of  stoneware  clays  (see  p.  48),  and  proves  the  superiority  of  this  clay  for 
pottery  purposes. 

The  Huntingburg  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  recently  erected  a  large 
and  well  equipped  plant  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  abaft  worked 

°Aa  Iht  titaaium  oxide  does  not  octsa  a  floi  I  inclade  it  here. 
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by  Bockting  Bros.  Tbey  make  from-tbe  Bur&ce  yellov  clay  a.  handeome 
and  durable  red  front  brick.  This  clay  closely  resemblea  the  surface  clay 
at  Washington,  Indiana,  being  like  it,  free  from  foreign  matter  and  ho- 
mogeneouH  in  texture. 

From  the  stratum  of  potter's  clay  this  company  is  making  a  buff*  &ont 
brick,  and  from  a  mixture  of  the  potter's  clay  and  the  underlying  fire 
clay,  contaiDiDg  small  grains  of  iron  ore,  a  speckled  or  Pompeii  front 
brick  which  a  in  large  demand.  The  small  grains  of  iron  ore  in  this  lower 
stratum  of  fire  clay  are  most  probably  the  ferric  or  aeequioxide  of  iron 
(FcjO,).  These  are  reduced  by  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  gases  of 
the  kiln  to  ferrous  oxide  (FeO).  When  subjected  to  higher  heat  a  flux- 
ing action  begins  and  causes  a  chemical  union  between  the  ferrous  oxide 
and  any  free  silica  in  the  clay,  producing  a  black  ferrous  silicate,  which 
is  not  aSecled  by  higher  heat  The  black  specks,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
pin  head  to  the  cross  section  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  found  in  the 
Pompeii  brick,  are  composed  of  this  silicate.  These  brick  bring  from 
t25  to  ISO  per  1,000  at  the  factory,  as  against  (10  to  $12  for  the  bufi, 
unspeckled  brick.  From  the  potter's  clay  (No.  5)  this  company  makes 
the  fire  brick  and  floor  tiling  for  their  kilns.  These  stand  up  well  under 
great  heat  and  prove  the  high  refractory  grade  of  the  clay  as  evinced  by 
its  chemical  composition.  Both  the  upper  shale  (No.  2)  and  the  lower 
(No.  7)  of  the  section  at  Beeler'e  Hill  are  suitable  for  vitrified  products. 
The  bottom  ax  feet  of  No.  2  would  probably  have  to  be  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  too  high  a  percentage  of  bitumen.  With  these  shales  present  in 
such  large  quantities,  an  addition  for  the  purpose  of  making  vitrified 
brick  would,  without  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  plant  already 
erected. 

A.  short  distance  west  of  Bretzville  (Sec.  32,  Tp.  2  8.,  R,  4  W.),  the 
"Air  Line"  Railway  passes  through  a  cut  in  which  20  feet  of  drab  ar- 
gillaceous shale  is  exposed.  The  sub-conglomerate  coal  "A"  outcrops  at 
several  places  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  has  beneath  it  a  dark  plastic  un- 
derctay  suitable  for  terra  cotta. 

Southwest  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  S.  ^  Sec  S4,  Tp.  3  S.,  R.  4  W.,  are 
found  large  deposits  of  clay  and  decomposed  iron  ore  suitable  for  the 
manu&cture  of  mineral  paints.  The  "Anderson  Valley  Mining  Com- 
pany" erected  a  mill  at  Ferdinand  and  worked  these  deposits  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Their  products  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  a  time 
were  much  used ,  but  a  lack  of  raOway  facilities  cauaed  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise.  From  a  flinty  limestone  above  a  seam  of  coal  on  the 
same  section  a  polishing  powder  called  "  tripoli"  was  obtained  in  quan- 
tity and  put  upon  the  market.  The  same  material  is  found  at  several 
ether  points  east  of  Ferdinand,  notably  in  the  N.  W.  i  Bee.  26,  and  the 
N.  E.  i  Sec.  13,  Tp.  3  8.,  R.  4  W.  Should  the  railroad  projected  be- 
tween Rockport,  Spencer  County,  and  Mitchell,  Lawrence  County,  be 
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coQstructetl  it  will  pass  through  thie  region,  and  these  resourcefl  will  be- 
come of  much  TiUue. 

On  the  land  of  J.  L.  Schiller  (8.  E.  ^  of  S.  E.  i  Sec.  6.  Tp.  1  6., 
R.  3  W.),  occurs  an  outcrop  of  pale  blue  fire  clay  3^  feet  thick. 
Through  tlie  lower  part  of  it  are  scattered  man;  crjatale  of  selenite 
(CaSO^),  varying  in  size  from  1  inch  in  length  downwards.  The  owner 
bums  the  clay  in  a  kiln,  reducing  these  crystals  to  a  powder,  and  then 
uses  it  as  a  fertilizer  with  good  results.  These  crystals  nf  selenite  are 
found  in  numerous  other  deposits  of  Gre  clay  east  of  Jasper,  and  have 
also  been  noted  at  other  points  in  the  State  as  at  Mecca.,  Parke  County, 
on  the  land  of  8.  L.  McGune.  The  crystals  are  of^ntimes  acicular,  and 
radiating  from  a  common  center,  form  little  rosettes  which  lie  in  great 
numbers  on  the  exposed  sur&ce  of  the  clays.  With  the  exception  of 
the  one  (pven  above,  no  attempt,  as  far  as  known,  has  been  made  to  util- 
ize the  clays  containing  them. 

More  than  anything  else  Dubois  County  needs  railways.  When  theae 
are  constructed  new  mines  will  be  opened  up,  new  deposits  of  shales  and 
fire  clays  exposed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put  to  ready  use.  Meanwhile 
those  at  Jasper  and  Huntingburg,  mentioned  above,  merit  further  devel- 
opment. Either  of  them  will  furnish  material  of  excellent  quality,  and 
in  almost  unlimited  quantity  for  making  vitrified  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
pressed  front  brick,  stoneware,  hollow  brick  and  terra  cotta.  Where 
olays  suitable  for  such  varied  products  occur  in  one  bed,  capital  is  bound 
in  time  to  find  them  and  put  them  to  use.  How  soon  that  capital  will  be 
invested  in  their  development  depends  solely  upon  the  energies  of  the 
people  in  the  towns  near  which  the  deposits  lie. 


PIKE  COUNTY 


is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources.  The  thickest  veins  of  coal  found  in 
Indiana  lie  within  its  bounds.  Vast  beds  of  shale  and  clay  cover  and 
underlie  these  coals,  bringing  thus  in  close  proximity  the  materiala  for 
fireproof  products  and  the  fiiel  to  manufacture  them.  Great  beds  of 
sandstone  outcrop  in  the  southeastern  fourth,  furnishing,  with  little  labor, 
excellent  material  for  foundations  and  walls.  The  soils  of  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  the  county  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  grass. 

Pike  County  comprises  338  square  miles.  Daviess  and  Knox  counties, 
to  the  north,  are  separated  from  it  by  the  East  Fork  of  White  River  and 
by  White  River  proper.  Patoka  River  flows  west  through  the  center  of 
its  area  and  furnishes  the  principal  drainage  outlet. 
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In  the  Ticinity  of  Petersburg,  the  county  seat,  ■ameroua  mines  have 
1)een  opened,  mostly  by  slope  shatita.  A  few  days  before  my  visit  an  ex- 
cavation for  a  reservoir  had  been  made  50  feet  south  of  the  E.  &  I.  sta- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  At  the  depth  of  37  feet  a  vein  of 
excellent  coal  Vas  encountered,  which  will  be  berea^r  mined.  Careful 
measurements  resulted  in  the  following  section : 

1.  Surface  Boil  and  blue,  muckj  clay 16  teet. 

2.  Blue  ai^Uaceous  shale 6  feet  8  io. 

3.  Blue  limestone  (fosailifeTons) 10  feet  4  in. 

4.  Black  eh  ale,  with  nomeronB  "kidneyH"of  iron  car- 

booale 3  feet  10  in. 

6.     Coal 7  feet  1  in. 

One  and  one-fourth  miles  northwest  of  the  Court  House  is  a  mine 
operated  by  Jerome  B.  Borer.  A  stratum  of  underday  four  feet  thick 
is  fouDd  beneath  the  worked  aeam  of  coal.  In  the  past  many  tons  of  this 
clay  have  been  mined  and  hauled  to  Petersburg.  There  it  has  been 
made  into  strong  and  durable  refractory  bricks  and  flooring  for  kilns, 
grates,  etc.  Some  of  the  brick  have  been  used  by  the  maker  in  the  flue- 
arches  of  clamp  kilna  for  twelve  years,  and  others  in  the  sides  of  a 
Eureka  tile  kiln  for  nine  years,  yet,  to-day,  they  appear  as  good  as  new. 
The  clay  was  delivered  at  the  brick  plant  in  town  for  85  cents  a  ton. 
The  brick  made  from  it  have  sold  at  from  tlS  to  t25  per  thousand-  But 
few  have  been  made  in  the  past  three  years,  as  the  local  demand  for 
them  has  diminished,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  work  up  an  outside 
market.  The  lower  half  of  this  vein  of  fire  clay  cont^s  too  many 
nodules  of  kidney  iron  ore  to  be  of  value. 

At  Sand  HiU  (N.  i  8ec.  22,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  8  W.),  two  mUes  north  of 
Petersburg,  the  following  section  is  exposed : 

Soil  and  sand 16  feet. 

Oray  nrenaceoiiB  shale 7  feet. 

Coal 3  feet  4  in. 

Fire  clay 3  feet  S  in. 

Blue  argillaceous  shale,  "soapstone" 8  feet. 

Graj  arenaceous  shale 6  feet  8  in. 

Dark  limestone,  fosBillferous 2  feet  4  in. 

BitumiuonB  shale,  containing  nodules  of  pjrites 1  foot  8  in. 

Coal 2  feet  10  in. 

Fire  clay 8  feet. 

The  two  fire  clays  (Nos.  4  and  10)  and  the  blue  shale  (No.  5)  com- 
prise together  almost  twenty  feet  of  the  beat  of  material  for  manufiictur- 
ing  street  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  many  kinds  of  refractory  products. 

East  of  this,  at  Blackburn,  on  the  E.  &I.  R,  &,  the  fire  clay  beneath 
the  seam  of  worked  coal  is  hard  and  dark  colored,  with  too  many  nod- 
ules of  iron  carbonate  to  be  of  use.  The  ihale  above  is  in  thin  layers 
and  full  of  mica,  rendering  it  almost  worthless.     This  bed  (^  micaceous 
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shale  ontcrops  along  jhe  railway  to  the  southward  for  one-half  mile  or 
more,  being  overtopped  for  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  with  a,  mas- 
sive gray  sandstODe.  It  may  he  lud  down  as  a  general  rule  that  when 
the  shale  splits,  as  this  does,  into  layers  or  laminee  less  than  one-half  an 
inch  thick  it  ie  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

At  the  Smith  mine  (Sec.  13,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  8  W.)  on  land  owned  by 
Alexander  Killion,  Plainville,  Daviess  County,  Indiana,  the  strata  ex- 
posed are  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  and  7ellow  clay 8  feet. 

2.  Saudstone,  micBoeoos,  ahalj 10  feet. 

3.  Blue  compact  shale. 14  feet. 

4.  Coal 10  feet  2  in. 

5.  Fire  claj , ?? 

The  seam  of  coal  at  this  point  is  the  thickest  I  have  seen  in  the  State. 
Standing  on  the  lowar  unworked  part  of  the  seam,  one  foot  six  inches  in 
hicknets,  I  could  just  reach  with  a  miner's  pick  the  roof  at  the  top  of 
the  worked  portion,  the  clear,  unbroken  seam  of  the  latter  being  8  feet 
8  inches  thick.  If  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  had  been  made  wide  enough 
an  ordinary  two-horse  wagon  could  have  been  driven  into  the  mine  and 
loaded  directly  from  the  vein.  Although  the  seam  of  coal  ranks  among 
the  best  bituminous  it  is  at  present  worked  only  to  supply  the  local  trade, 
the  nearest  railway  switch  being  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  Only 
the  upper  part  of  shale  No.  3  of  the  section  given  is  fit  f<jr  manu&ctur- 
ing,  the  lower  six  feet  containing  too  much  bitumen. 

Southwest  of  Petersburg,  on  the  land  of  Hosea  Alexander,  a  new  shaft 
had  just  been  finished  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  was  located  one-half 
mile  from  the  E.  &  I.  Bailway,  and  less  than  five  feet  south  of  the  base 
line,  in  the  N.  E.  i  Sec.  4,  Tp.  1  S.,  R.  8  W.  The  strata  here  found 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  clay 10  feel. 

2.  Shaly  sandstone 6  feet. 

3.  Blue  arenaceous  shale 4  feet. 

4.  Coal 4  feet  6  in. 

6.  Fire  clay  with  numerous  atigmaria 3  feet  4  in. 

The  fire  day  found  here  is  practically  the  same  as  that  found  at  the 
Borer  mine  above  mentioned.  It  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Reed,  the 
briokmaker  at  Petersburg,  and  found  to  make  a  good  grade  of  refractory 
brick. 

Along  the  "Air  Line"  Railway  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pike 
County  are  many  outcrops  of  the  sub-carboniferous  coal  "A."  These 
for  the  most  part  occur  in  ravines  running  back  from  the  Patoka  River 
and  its  larger  tributaries.  The  fire-clay  beneath  this  coal  is  from  4  to  6 
eet  in  thickness,  light  gray,  siliciaus  and  suitable  for  the  making  of 
fire-brick  and  terra  cotta.     In  numerous  localities  a  bed  of  soft  gray 
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-ehale  12  to  16  feet  in  thickneaa  separates  the  coal  from  the  averljiDg 
sandstone.  This  sbole  is  locally  known  as  "soapetone,"  and  combined 
iritb  the  fire-clay  beneath  the  coal  will  make  vitrified  street  brick  of  a 
superior  grade.  Such  deposits  of  shale  are  found  in  the  8.  E.  ^  of  Sec. 
16  and  the  N.  E.  i  See.  23,  Tp.  2  S.,  E.  7  W. 


GIBSON  COUNTY, 


lying  south  of  Knox  and  west  of  Pike  and  Warrick  counties,  is  one  of 
the  richer  agricultural  counties  of  Southern  Indiana.  The  Wabafih 
River  forms  its  western  boundary  and  receives  from  the  east  the  Whit« 
and  Patoka  rivers.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  the  county  and 
furaish  a  plentiful  supply  of  running  water.  The  soil  of  the  western 
two-thirds  is  very  fertile  and  produces  some  of  the  largest  crops  of  com 
and  wheat  grown  in  the  State. 

The  Coal  Measure  rocks  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the  county,  but  it  is  only 
along  its  eastern  margin  that  the  veins  of  coal  outcrop,  and  there  only 
in  a  few  localities.  The  western  three-fourths  of  the  county  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  western  Knox,  the  veins  of  coal  of  workable  thickness 
being  overlain  with  from  200  to  400  feet  of  alternating  strata  of  shales 
and  sandstones.  Such  formations,  containing  only  a  few  thin  seams  of 
"rash"  coals,  are  known  as  the  Upper  or  Barren  Coal  Measures.  They 
form  the  surface  rocks  in  parts  of  Sullivan,  Kuox,  Gibson  and  Vander- 
burgh counties  and  in  all  of  Posey  County. 

At  Princeton,  the  county  seat  of  Gibson  County,  a  number  of  bores 
have  been  recently  put  down  to  a  depth  of  600  to  800  feet,  and  one  to  a 
depth  of  1,274  feet  The  first  vein  of  coal  of  workable  thickness  is 
found  about  270  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  second  about  160  feet 
lower  down. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  shaft  was  being  sunk  in  Sec.  1,  Tp.  2  S.,  K. 
11  W.,  one  mile  northwest  of  the  Court  House,  to  this  lower  vein.  The 
first  rash  coal,  10  inches  thick,  had  been  found  at  a  depth  of  81  feet. 
Beneath  this  was  seven  feet  of  fire  clay,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  of 
ezcellent  quality  for  terra  cotta  and  similar  products.  At  a  depth 
of  277  feet  the  first  workable  vein,  3  feet  7  inches  thick,  was  encoun- 
tered. Above  it  was  40  feet  of  shale,  the  upper  18  of  which  was  gray 
-arenaceous,  and  showed  a  very  marked,  finely  laminated  structure,  the 
laminse  bdng  alternately  light  and  dark  in  color.  The  lower  22  feet, 
resting  directly  upon  the  coal,  was  a  blue  argillaceous  shale,  very  similar 
to  that  forming  the  roof  of  the  worked  seam  at  the  Prospect  Hill  mine, 
Vincennes.  While  rather  hard  and  massive  in  structure,  it  possesses  the 
8— Gboloot. 
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charecteriBtics  of  a  good  materia]  for  vitrififid  products.  Below  the  vein 
of  coal  was  three  Jeet  of  a  tough  pUatic  fire  day,  which  appears  to  po» 
asm  high  refractory  propertiee,  though  as  yet  none  of  it  has  beea  tested. 
The  shaft  of  this  miDe  is  by  the  side  of  the  £.  &  T.  H.  Railway,  and 
leee  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  "Air  Line."  Switches  from  both 
rtuids  will  be  constructed  to  it.''^ 

The  most  available  deposit  of  shale  found  Dear  Princeton  is  just  south 
of  the  "Air  Line"  shops,  where  an  exposure  has  been  made  by  the  road- 
bed of  the  main  line  of  that  railway.  This  is  in  the  N.  E.  J  Sec.  18  (2 
B.,  10  W.),  and  but  one-third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  E.  &  T.  H.  Rail- 
way.    A  section  to  the  bottom  of  the  exposure  is  as  follows ; 

1.  Soil 2  feet  6  in. 

2.  Yellow  aurtttce  clay 10  feet. 

3.  Sand  rock— rotten,  shelly 6  feet. 

4.  Gray,  ai^illaceouB  Bbale S  feel. 

The  yellow  aur&ce  clay  (No.  2)  is  the  fine  grained  aillcioue  material  so 
characteristic  of  the  southern  counties  of  Indiana.  Fine  pressed  front 
brick  are  being  mode  of  it  at  Huntingburg,  Jasper  County.  It  buma 
to  a  handsome  shade  of  red  and  makes  a  strong  and  durable  brick.  An 
analyus  of  a  sample  taken  tram  the  site  of  the  above  section  was  mads 
by  Prof.  Lyons,  of  the  State  University,  and  its  composition  found  to  bo 
as  follows : 

Silica 71.20  per  cent. 

Titaniam  oxide 88        " 

Alumina 18.66 

Ferric  oiide 1.34         ■' 

Ferruui  oxide  15         " 

Hagnesia 52         " 

Potash 32         " 

Soda I.2B 

Water 6.30 

For  a  surface  clay  this  shows  remarkable  pnrity.  While  the  percentago 
of  free  silica  is  high,  that  of  lime,  which  is  the  most  common  and  injoi^ 
ious  impurity  found  in  such  clays,  is  very  low. 

"Sino  th«  above  was  written  th*  lo««T  vein  of  coal  was  r«achad  at  a  daptb  of  HO  feat. . 
lliiSfeetZ  inchae  thick,  and  of  soad  qaallt;,  ai  ihavn  by  ths  folloviai  analyaie: 

Pir  cenl. 
Fiiedoarbon 51.18 

A«h nxa 

Solid,  or  CDk«-pri>duaing  matter 132.20 


Volatile 3TJ9 

Snlphor  (niiaratsly  dglermined) 1.38 
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The  shale  No.  4  is  a  drab  or  light  gray  material,  showing  OGcaeional 
-flcales  of  mica  and  containiag  a  rather  Urge  percentage  of  free  silica.  Its 
-compoeition,  as  shown  by  an  analysiB  made  by  Prof.  Lyons,  is  as 
fellows :  * 


This  efaons  a  very  close  approximation  lo  the  standard  average  (see 
p.  54)  of  shales  used  for  making  paving  bricks,  and  aa  far  as  such  analy- 
sis and  general  appearance  goes,  it  ifi  well  suited  for  that  purpose  The 
area  covered  by  this  shale  deposit  comprises  30  or  more  acres,  and  its 
situatiun  is  most  favorable  for  the  location  of  a  combination  factory  for 
making  both  pressed  front  and  paving  brick. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Wm.  Eidd  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  conducted  the  only  brick  yard  found  in  that  city.  He  makes 
onliuary  and  repressed  soft  mud  brick  from  the  yellow  ochery  surface 
day  deecribed  above.  Beneath  this  stratum  of  clay  at  his  yard  is  a  deep 
red  uliciouB  clay,  containing  in  places  small  geodes  and  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  granite  showing  that  a  spur  of  some  glaeier  has  in  the  past  extended 
this  far  south.  From  this  red  clay  Dr.  Kidd  has  made,  aa  an  expert- 
meat,  very  hard  and  durable  brick  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  shale 
brick,  serve  well  aa  paving  material. 

Three  miles  east  of  Princeton,  on  the  land  of  George  Eaton  (N.  E.  | 
Sec.  10,  2  S.,  10  W.),  aloDg  the  bottoms  of  Indian  Creek,  are  outcrops 
of  a  vein  of  coal  14  incbea  thick,  beneath  which  is  an  underclay  4  feet  in 
thickness.  This  was  used  in  making  fire  brick  for  the  cupola  furnace  of  a 
foundry  at  Princeton,  and  locally  for  the  setting  of  brick,  in  grates,  etc. 
It  is  said  to  possess  high  refractory  qualities. 

Near  Bald  Hill,  north  of  Princeton  one  and  one-half  miles,  on  the  land 
of  Chas.  Myers,  is  the  outcrop  of  another  "rash' '  vein  of  coal,  whose  un- 
derclay, 4  feet  thick,  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Ridd  for  making  fire  brick 
for  bis  kilns.  These  brick,  according  to  Dr.  Kidd,  stood  the  beat  as  well 
as  those  bought  at  Freeman's  Landing,  Va.,  at  $17  per  tbonaand. 

The  only  other  outcrop  of  clay  noticed  during  my  short  stay  at 
Princeton  was  close  to  the  "Air  Line"  Railway,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
stream,  in  the  B.  E.  i  See.  1  (2  8.,  11  W.),  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  where  the  coal  shaft,  mentioned  above,  is  being  sunk.  At  this 
point  an  exposure  of  a  good  quality  of  shale  has  been  made  by  the 
erosion  of  the  water.  The  thickness  of  thia  stratum  could  not  be  aecer- 
tuned. 

Id  general  it  may  be  stated  that  wherever  in  Gibson  County  the 
"rash"  coals  come  to  the  surface  they  will  be  found  to  be  underlain  with 


"  For  complete  snslyaiii  see  table  at  end  of  chapter. 
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a  clay  suitable  for  the  making  of  roofing  tile,  terre  cotta,  fire  brick  and,  in 
some  inatanceB,  potter's  wares. 

Southweit  of  Oakland  City,  in  Sec.  24,  Tp.  2  S.,  E.  9  W.,  Mr.  Fred. 
Cotterill  is  operating  a  mine,  the  worked  vein  of  coal  being  135  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Beneath  the  coal  is  a  stratum  of  dark-gray  fire  clay, 
8  feet  in  thickness.  This  has  been  uaed  with  good  results  by  Mr.  Cot- 
terill for  making  fire  brick  for  boiler  walla  and  furnaces.  A  switch  of 
the  "Air  Line"  Railway  is  completed  to  the  mine. 


VANDERBDRGH  COUNTY 


occupies  an  area  of  240  square  miles,  lying  south  of  Gibson  County,  and 
between  the  counties  of  Warrick  and  Posey.  Evaneville,  the  county 
seat,  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  State,  and  ia  especially  noted  for  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  its  manu&ctoriee.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
excellence  of  its  transportation  facilities.  Occupying  an  important  site 
on  the  Ohio  River,  below  interrupting  rapids  and  ice,  and  near  the  out- 
let of  the  Wabash,  Greene  and  Tennessee  rivers,  it  has  an  important 
water  communication  with  the  states  to  the  south  and  west,  which  has 
added  much  to  its  enterprise  and  growth.  In  addition  to  this,  Eeven  rail- 
ways enter  its  bounds  and  furnish  direct  connection  with  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Next  to  transportation,  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  is - 
the  leading  ftctor  tending  to  promote  manufacturing  interests.  Vander- 
burgh County  lies  wholly  within  the  coal  measures.  A  4-foot  seam  of 
strong  workable  coal  underlies  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county. 
XumerouB  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  it  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Evansville.  These,  and  the  mines  at  Newbargh  and  Oakland  City,  can 
fhmiah  a.  cheap  source  of  power  for  fectories  unlimited. 

Three  clay  industries  of  large  size  are  located  at  Evansville.  In  the 
next  chapter  these  will  be  noted  in  detail.  Attention  is  called  to  them 
here  because  one  of  them,  the  Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Company,  has 
been  using  on  a  large  scale  the  shales  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city.  This  company  began  in  1890  to  make  vitrified  brick  for  street 
paving  purposes.  For  acme  time  fire-clays  from  Lincoln  City,  Spencer 
County,  and  other  points  were  used.  Wishing  a  cheaper  material  the 
company  began  experimenting  with  the  shales  found  along  the  low  blufia 
of  Pigeon  Creek,  and  finding  them  highly  suitable  for  their  purpose  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  the  S.  E.  i  of  the  N.  £.  i  Sec.  24,  Tp.  6  S., 
B.  11  W.  The  bed  from  which  the  shale  is  at  present  obtained  is  on 
this  land,  just  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  one  half  mile  from  their 
plant,  necessitating  the  hauling  of  the  material  in  wagons  for  that  dis- 
tance.    A  sectjoa  at  the  pit.showed  the  presence  of  the  following  strata : 
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1.  Surface  and  yellow  clay 5  feet. 

2.  Drab  argillaceous  shale 14  feet. 

3.  Bine  arenaceouB  shale 5  feet. 


At  intervala  of  one  foot  apart  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum  of  drab 
ehale  (So.  2)  are  three  bands  of  kidney  iron  ore,  each  two  inches  in 
thickness.  Otherwise  this  entire  stratum  is  of  most  excellent  material, 
being  that  soft,  close  textured,  smooth  variety  of  clay  shale  locally 
koowQ  as  "Boapstone."  In  the  making  of  brick,  either  dry  pressed  or 
vitrified,  all  of  this  stratum  is  used,  tc^etber  with  the  overlying  yellow 
clay  and  enough  of  the  blue  arenaceous  shale  to  make  one-fifth  of  the 
bulk.  This  makes  a  vitrified  brick  at  once  strong,  tough  and  practically 
non  absorbent,  and  one  of  which  many  millions  have  been  sold  within 
the  past  four  years.  An  analysis  of  the  mixture  as  it  goes  into  the  brick 
wae  made  by  Prof  Noyes,  and  the  compodtion  found  to  be  as  follows : 

•Clay  base  and  sand 86.22 

Flujtes 13.50 

This  proves  the  mixture  well  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  as 
the  composition  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  average  composition  of  the 
Ohio  shales  used  for  such  purpose.     (See  page  54.) 

This  deposit  of  shale,  both  drab  and  blue,  covers  a  large  area  north 
and  northwest  of  Evansville,  and  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places  along 
Pigeon  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Ad  especially  large  and  valuable  bed 
of  it  is  fonnd  in  the  8.-  E.  J  of  Sec.  8,  I^.  6  S.,  R.  10  W.,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Rose  Hill  cemetery.  Along  the  borders  of  the 
stream  known  as  Locust  Lick  it  is  especially  noticeable.  On  the  &rm  of 
Rudolph  Fistle  in  the  N.  E.  J  Sec.  14  (6  8.  11  W.)  the  drab  variety  is 
exposed  to  a  thickneas  of  11  feet ;  and  on  the  land  of  Jenner  and  Nugent, 
one-half  mile  farther  eut  (N.  E.  of  8.  VV.  i  Sec.  13),  is  a  bold  bluff  30 
feet  in  height,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  it  This  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  quality  to  that  worked  by  the  Evanaville  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
as  no  indications  of  iron  kidneys  were  seen. 

At  the  Crescent  City  Park,  on  the  east  bank  of  Pigeon  Creek  (8.  E.  } 
Sec  24,  Tp.  t)  8.,  R.  11  W.),  a  bore  was  put  down  a  number  of  years 
ago  which  resulted  in  a  strong  flow  of  artesian  water.  The  record  f 
that  bore  for  the  first  130  feet  was  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  olay 7  feet. 

2.  "Soapstone" 24  feet. 

3.  Gray  Bandslone 2  feet  8  in 

4.  "Soapslone"  and  shale 37  teet  6  in. 

5.  Gra/  sandsloue 1  foot. 

6.  Coal 1  foot  6  in. 

7.  Fire  clay 0  feet. 

8.  Gray  shale 51  feet. 


'For  completa  anslyais  nee  table  at  end  or  chapter. 
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This  Bhowa  an  inexhauBtible  supply  of  excellent  clay  within  the  city 
limitB,  for  Ihe  "soapatone,"  of  which  more  than  60  feet  were  gone 
through,  is  the  beat  material  known  for  paving  and  hollow  brick,  sewer 
pipe,  pressed  front  brick  and  many  kindred  products. 

West  of  this,  near  Babytown,  is  a  high  piece  of  ground  known  aa 
"Law  Hill"  (N.  E.  of  9.  E.  of  Sec.  23),  on  the  western  slope  of  which 
Adam  Helfrich  has  one  of  the  largest  brick  yards  in  the  vicinity  of 
EvansTille.  The  shale  outcrops  in  this  yard,  and  a  well  34  feet  deep  did 
not  reach  the  bottom  of  it.  He  has  used  it  to  some  extent  in  making 
ordinary  brick,  and  states  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the  surface  clay  for 
that  purpose,  but  it  requires  different  machinery  and  so  its  use  was  not 
continued.  Outcropa  on  the  east  side  of  this  hill,  and  on  Wheeler's  Hill 
t«  the  northeast,  showed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  east  half  of  Sec.  23 
is  underlaid  with  this  abate.  These  two  hills  are  less  than  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  a  rulway,  and  the  shale  at  both  places  can  be  secured  by  easy 
stripping.  Indeed,  these  deposite  contain  enough  of  it  to  furnish  paving 
brick  for  all  southern  Indiana  for  a  hundred  years. 

At  the  First  Avenue  Coal  Mine,  located  near  Pigeon  Creek  In  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  the  underclay  beneath  the  worked  seam  ie  a  very 
dark  plastic  material,  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  making  of  terra  cotta. 
It  contains  some  pyritss  which  can  be  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  shale  overlying  the  coal  contains  too 
much  bitumen  to  be  of  value  for  vitrified  products. 

The  fire  clay  found  in  Vanderburgh  County,  beneath  coal  "N,"  the 
top  vein  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  below  the  worked  vein  "M," 
but  the  upper  vein  is  in  most  places  too  thin  for  profitable  mining.  If  it 
and  the  clay  were  worked  together,  and  the  latter  put  to  use,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a  payiug  enterprise. 

The  yellow  aurluce  clay  of  the  county  is,  like  most  of  that  found  south 
of  the  drift  area,  suitable  in  the  highest  degree  for  ordinary  brick,  and 
wUl  make  pressed  front  brick  of  a  fair  quality.  Twenty-one  brick  yards 
were  operated,  in  1895,  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the  Court  House 
at  Evaneville.  The  moat  of  these  were  small  establish  mente,  where  the 
output  was  molded  by  hand.  Such  competition  could  but  result  in  very 
low*  prices,  and  the  brick  were  being  delivered  at  $4.50  per  thousand  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

A  sample  of  this  yellow  surface  clay  from  the  brickyard  of  Wm. 
Schnute  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  of  Evansville,  is  in  a  jar 
among  the  collections  of  clay  mode  by  Protessor  Gorby.  On  the  jar  is 
the  following  record  of  its  analysis  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty: 
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Silica  (total)  77.930 

Alumina 12.160 

Qaj  base  and  sand 90.090 

Ma^esia 571 

Lime 347     . 

Ferricoiide 4.480 

Fluies 5.398 

Moisture  and  volatile   4.501 

Thifl  showB  great  purity  and  a  compoeitiou  approachiog  cloaely  some  of 
the  "fire"  or  underclays  of  the  coal  eeama.  The  low  per  cent,  of  iron 
oxide  is  Burprisiag,  as  the  color  of  the  clay  would  denote  niuoh  more. 


WARRICK  COUNTY 


is  sitUftted  east  of  Vanderbuigh,  and  south  of  Pike  and  Oibeon  counties, 
and  the  Ohio  River  fbrme  a  part  of  its  eontbem  boundary.  The  county 
compriaee  an  area  of  388  square  miles,  and  lies  wholly  within  the  Coal 
Measure  formation.  The  land  is,  for  the  moat  part,  well  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation, large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn  and  hay  being  annually  pro- 
duced and  shipped  to  markets  on  the  Ohio  River.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the 
staple  products  grown,  as  high  as  eight  million  pounds  having  been 
raised  in  the  county  in  a  single  season.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boonville,  the  county  seat,  and  Newburgb,  the  chief  river 
town. 

By  the  side  ot  the  EvansviUe  Divi^on  of  the  "Air  Line"  Railway,    . 
one  mile  northeast  of  Boonville,  is  the  mine  of  Goff  &  Kellar,  in  the 
shaft  of  which  the  following  section  is  exposed  : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  claj 12  feet. 

2.  Shellj  Bandrock,  witb  numerous  small  iron  kidneys      3  feet. 

3.  Dark  shal;  limeBtoDe,  fossil  if erous 13  feel. 

4.  Black  fissile  sbale 4  feet. 

5.  Coal 6  feet  4  in. 

6.  Fire  <:la.v, ?  ? 

No  one  of  these  is  suitable  fur  manufacturing.  The  6re  clay,  the 
thickness  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  determine,  is  of  a  greenish  gray 
tint,  and  contains  so  large  a  percentage  of  fiuxes  as  to  render  it  worth- 
less. Brick  made  from  it  have  been  tested  by  L.  Klostermier,  of  Boon- 
ville, in  the  floor  and  flue  arches  of  clamp  kilns.     In  a  short  time  they 
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began  to  swell  up,  then  the  sur&ce  melted  and  flowed  like  elag,  and 
finally  the  whole  body  of  the  brick  became  black,  porous,  and  lava-like 
in  appearance. 

One-half  mile  farther  east  is  the  mine  of  the  Lander,  Wooley  Co.  The 
strata  here  are  the  same  as  at  Go9  &  KelWe,  except  that  the  shaly 
limestone  is  much  thinner,  and  the  vein  of  coal,  8  feet  in  thickness,  is  but 
17  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  point  where  the  slope  shaft  begins. 

At  the  brick  yards  of  L.  Klostermier,  and  Henry  Felwisch,  Id  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Boonville  (N.  J  Sec.  26,  Tp.  5  S.,  R  8 
W.),  an  expoeureof  a  soft  gray  unctuous  "soapstone"  has  been  made  by 
the  removal  of  the  yellow  sur&ce  clay.  This  stratum  has  been  proven, 
by  boriog,  to  be  from  7  to  12  feet  In  thickness.  On  the  Felwisch  yard 
the  following  section  Is  exposed : 

1.  Soil 1  foot  3  iD. 

2.  Tellow  clay 6  feel  »  in. 

3.  "Sospelone,"  with  layer  of  iron  kidneyB  in  uppper 

6  inohea 7  feet. 

4.  BandsWne ?  ? 

No  use  has  been  made  of  this  soapstane.  Mr.  Klostermier  has  ground 
some  of  it  and  attempted  to  make  drain  lile,  but  it  digged  the  machine 
too  badly.  Mixed  with  a  more  siticious  material  as  the  overlying  surface 
clay.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  suitable  for  vitrified  products  and  hollow 
brick.  Aside  from  the  iron  concretions  found  in  its  upper  part  the  stra- 
tum is  remarkably  pure  and  homogeneous  throughout. 

At  the  old  8t.  Elmo  mine,  three  miles  west  of  Boonville,  on  the  "Air 
Line"  Railway,  a  etratum  of  fire  clay  of  excellent  quality  underlies  the 
worked  seam  of  coal.  It  Is  light  gray,  Bilicious,  and,  judging  from  ap- 
pearance, of  high  refractory  grade. 

At  Kewburgh  the  principal  mines  are  found  just  above  the  town  along 
the  Ohio  River  front,  in  Sec.  2,  Tp.  7  8.,  K  9  W.  The  top  vein  of 
"  coal,  unworked,  is  underlain  with  about  2J  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  below 
this  is  20  feet  of  gray  argillaceous  shale.  Both  of  these,  singly  or  com- 
bined, are  suitable  for  vitrified  products.  The  main  vein  of  Newburgh 
coal  is  found  about  93  feet  below  the  surface.  The  fire  clay  underlying 
it  varies  in  thickness  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  3  inches,  and  is  suit^ 
able  for  terra  cotta  or  sewer  pipe. 

Although  many  seams  of  coal  and  clay  outcrop  in  the  northern  half  of 
Warrick  County,  but  few  mines  have  been  worked  on  account  of  a  total 
lack  of  railway  facilities.  Until  these  are  furnished  the  mineral  resources 
of  that  section  will  remain  practically  undeveloped. 
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IB  ODe  of  very  irregular  outline.  Lying  between  Ferry  and  Warrick 
counties,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dubois  County  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Obio  River.  It  comprises  an  area  of  4it8  square  miles,  the  most 
of  which  ifl  covered  with  a  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  leading  crops  are 
com,  bay,  tobacco  and  potatoes. 

The  northern  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  coal.  The 
Bouthem  third  has  for  its  sur&ce  rock  the  conglomerate  sandstone  or 
millstone  grit,  which  forms  the  high  btud*  along  the  Obio  lUver,  on  which 
Bockport,  the  county  seat,  is  located.  For  that  reason  no  clays  of  impor- 
tance, other  than  those  used  for  making  ordinary  .soft  mud  brick  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rockport 

The  Eigenmann  Contract  Company  have  a  large  brick  yard  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  on  which  the  following  section  was  disclosed ; 

1.  Soil  (stripped) 1  foot. 

2.  Yellow  Burface  clay 7  feet. 

3.  Sand  (botlom  concealed) 20  feet. 

The  yellow  clay  is  the  characteristic  surface  clay  of  the  driftless  area 
of  iDdiaaa.  It  makes  an  excellent  stock  brick,  and,  as  has  been  proven 
at  Huntingburg,  can  also  be  made  into  a  good  grade  of  red  pressed  front 
brick.  The  sand  (No,  3)  of  the  above  section  is  a  good  moulding  mate- 
rial, and  large  quantides  of  it  are  annually  shipped  for  that  purpose  to 
various  towns  on  the  "Air  Line"  Railway. 

The  mine  nearest  to  Rockport,  which  is  worked  for  coal,  is  7  miles 
north,  on  the  land  of  James  Fisher  (N.  W.  J  Sec.  16,  Tp.  6  9.,  R  6  W.). 
Here  the  vein  of  underclay  is  thin  and  of  poor  quality.  Three  miles 
Dearer  the  town,  on  the  land  of  Geo.  Shrode  (E.  ^  Sec.  4,  Tp.  7  9.,  K 
6  W.),  is  a  thin  seam  of  coal  beneath  which  is  a  vein  of  much  better 
"fire  clay,"  4  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  fine  grained,  light  coUred  and 
nlicious,  and  appears  in  every  way  suitable  for  potter's  use. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Meinrad,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
a  seam  of  block  coal  called  "  I"  by  Prof.  Cox,  outcrops  in  a  number  of 
places.  It  is  underlain  with  a  deposit  of  fire-clay  from  3  to  5  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  suitable  for  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe,  and  in  some 
instances  for  potter's  use.  The  Cincinnati,  Rockport  &  Southwestern 
Railway,  on  which  much  work  was  done  last  season,  and  which  will 
eventually  be  constructed,  runs  through  St.  Meinrad,  and  when  com- 
pleted wUl  furnish  an  outlet  for  these  mineral  resources. 

One  and  one-fourth  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln  City  the  Cannelton 
branch  of  the  "Air  Line"  Railroad  runs  through  a  large  shale  deposit. 
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A  cut  30  feet  deep  was  made  for  the  roadway,  which  exposes  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

1.  Soil  and  surface  clay i 4  feet. 

2.  Light  drab  argillaceous  shale 10  feet. 

3.  Concretions  of  kidne;  iron  ore  4  in. 

4.  Dark  gray  argillaceoas  shale 16  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  4-inch  band  of  iron  ore  this  deposit  of 
shale  is  free  from  impurities.  It  is  soft,  gritlesa*  and  weathers,  in  places, 
into  qaadrangular  pieces  an  inch  or  two  in  size,  indicative  of  its  superior 
grade.  An  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  colors  of  this  shale,  made 
by  Prof,  Noyes,  shows  the  following  composition:* 

Claj  base  and  sand S4.46  percent 

Floies 14.43       " 

This  shows  but-a  slight  variation  from  the  standard  average  composi- 
tion of  shales  suitable  for  vitrified  products  (see  p.  54),  and  proves  the 
chemical  fitneas  of  this  deposit  for  that  use. 

This  stratum  of  shale  overlies  a  large  area  south  of  Lincoln  City. 
Exposures  irom  15  to  30  feet  in  thickness  are  made  in  it  by  the  Rockport 
branch  of  the  "Air  Line"  Kailroad  between  Lincoln  City  and  Rockport 
Junction,  and  also  one-half  mile  south  of  the  latter  point.  Other  out- 
crops are  found  on  the  Cannelton  branch  between  the  big  cut  above 
mentioDed  and  Bufialoville,  and  between  the  stations  of  Lamars  and 
Evaston. 

An  excellent  grade  of  coai  is  mined  by  the  Henry  Sbafer  Company, 
one  mile  south  of  Lincoln  City  and  one-fourth  oi  a  mile  north  of  the 
"  shale  cut."  The  vein  of  coal  lies  at  a  depth  of  23  feet.  It  is  3^  feet 
thick  and  overlies  a  bed  of  fire-clay  which  averages  about  5  feet  in 
thickness.  Much  of  this  has  to  be  removed  to  make  height.  One  thou- 
sand or  more  cars  of  it  were  shipped  in  1891  and  '92  to  Evansville  and 
made  into  vitrified  brick  by  Lant,  Morris  <&  Co.  When  this  firm  discov- 
ered and  began  to  utilize  the  shale  near  Evansville  the  shipping  of  the 
fire-clay  was  discontinued.  It  is  now  raised  and  thrown  on  the  dump  or 
stored  in  the  worked  out  areas.  It  costs  30  cents  a  ton  to  handle  it  and 
when  shipped  brought  50  to  65  cents  on  the  cars  at  the  mine.  This  un- 
derclay  is  a  dark  gray,  fine-grained  material  containing  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  fluxes  for  refractory  products,  but  well  suited  for  the  making 
of  vitrified  wares  or  terra  cotta.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  vein  of  over- 
lying coal,  which  is  worked  at  a  number  of  points  in  Clay  and  Hanover 
townships. 

Lincoln  City  is  a  growing  town  and  an  important  junction  point  on  the 
"Air  Line"  Railway.  With  large  deposits  of  shale,  fireclay  and  coal  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  good  railway  tacilities,  it  ofierg  excellent 
advantages  for  the  location  of  a  great  clay  industry. 
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PERRY  COUNTY 


li«a  south  of  Dubois  aad  Crawford  couDties,  and  bag  a  frontage  of  al- 
most fifty  miles  on  the  Ohio  River.  AodersoD  Creek  forma  the  greater 
part  of  its  western  boundary,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  this  stream 
and  the  Ohio  furnish  an  excellent  syBtem  of  drainage.  The  county  is  a 
large  one,  comprising  an  area  of  380  square  miles,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  covered  with  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate  sand- 
atone,  which  IB  here  represented  by  sandy  ahale,  flags,  and  a  massive 
sandstone  containing  quartz  pebbles.  With  the  exception  of  the  bottoms 
along  the  Ohio  River  and  the  larger  Btreams  of  the  interior,  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  and  the  surface  of  the  county  exceedingly  rough  and  broken. 

The  Coal  Measures  come  to  the  surface  in  the  southwestern  fourth  and 
along  the  Ohio  River  between  Rock  Island  and  the  mouth  of  Anderson 
Creek,  and  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  clays  and  shales,  herein  relerred 
to  are  found. 

Perry  County  has  long  been  noted  for  its  clay  industries.  The  first 
pottery  of  importance  in  the  State  of  Indiana  was  located,  in  1^34,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Troy. 
Jas.  Clews,  a  wealthy  individual  of  Liverpool,  England,  had  previously 
visited  the  place  and  made  a  careful  invefltigation  of  the  claye  underly- 
ing the  Beams  of  coal.  From  the  crude  teste  which  he  made  he  believed 
them  to  be  fitted  for  making  a  light  colored  grade  of  porcelain  ware. 
Returning  to  England  he  organized  a  colony  of  more  than  600  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  skilled  potters.  These  he  brought  to  Troy,  and, 
burning  ordinary  brick  for  factories  and  dwellings,  and  fire  brick  for 
kilns,  soon  had  a  large  industry  in  operation.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  "Indiana  Pottery  Company."  Some  of  the  buildings  erected 
were  two  stories  in  height  and  more  than  200  feet  long. 

Unfortunately  the  clays  at  Troy  proved  unfit  for  the  making  of  white- 
ware  ;  and  the  company  had  to  ship  in  lighter  clays  and  mix  with  them 
and  content  itself  with  manufacturing  a  yellow  or  Troy  ware,  which,  in 
time,  came  to  be  much  used  in  southern  Indiana.  This  was,  however, 
tmsatis&ctory  to  the  leading  members,  and  about  1840  the  pottery  was 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

In  1863  a  pottery  was  started  on  a  small  Bcale  in  one  of  the  old  build- 
ings by  B.  Hincbo.  Some  years  later  he  abandoned  this  site  and  erected 
a  new  pottery  in  the  town  of  Troy,  where  he  mannfiictnred  from  the  un- 
derclay  of  the  top  vein  of  coal,  a  mahogany  colored  Rockingham  ware 
until  1892,  when  old  age  caused  him  to  desist.  Aa  a  practical  potter  of 
long  experience,  Mr.  Hincho  claims  that  the  clay  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Troy,  and  used  by  the  Indiana  Pottery  Company  and  himself,  can  not  be 
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«XGelled  for  the  Diaking  of  terra  cotta,  ordioary  gtoDe  ware,  or  the  darker 
and  more  expenaive  Rockingham  ware,  but  by  itself  burDe  too  dark  for 
the  "yellow  ware"  auch  as  the  old  company  made.  In  1865,  Samuel 
Wilson  started  a  pottery  In  the  town  of  Troy,  which  he  operated  until 
bis  death  in  1891.  He  made  both  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware,  the 
former  from  clay  sbipped  in  from  Ohio  which  closely  reeembles  the  pot- 
ter's clay  found  at  Clay  City,  Indiana. 

Near  the  site  of  the  factories  of  the  old  Indiana  Pottery  Company, 
one-half  mile  above  Troy,  the  shaft  of  the  Bergenroth  Bros,  coal  mine  is 
located.  One  hundred  yards  east  is  the  clay-pit  of  the  old  company. 
The  following  connected  secUon  was  obtained  at  this  point,  beg^ning  on 
the  slope  of  the  hillside  (N.  E.  }  Sec.  13,  Tp.  6  8.,  R.  4  W.),  a  few 
yards  west  of  the  section  line  which  runs  through  the  old  pit : 

1.  Soil  and  jellow  Burface  ciaj IT  feet. 

2.  Shaley  gandstone 10  feet. 

3.  Black  fiasile  shale 5  feet. 

4.  Coal  (top  vein) .  / 6  in. 

5.  Potter's  clay 6  feet  4  in, 

6.  SandHtone 33  feet. 

7.  Coal «  feel  2  in. 

8.  yire  clay ?  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Hincho,  the  vein  of  potter's  clay  No.  5,  becomes 
thicker  farther  back  under  the  hill,  and  at  the  point  worked  by  him,  a 
few  hundred  yards  east  of  Troy,  was  fuUy  12  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  an 
exceeding  close  grained,  light  colored  clay  and  stands  up  well  under  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  the  mixture  of  lead  oxide,  manganese  and  sand  used  in 
glazing  the  Rockingham  ware.  It  is  practically  the  same  clay  as  is  used 
at  CanneltoD,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given  below. 

The  coal  (No.  7)  is  the  vein  mined  by  Bergenroth  Bros.,  and  is  the 
same  seam  as  is  worked  at  Cannelton.  It  is  not  a  cannel  coal  but  a  semi- 
cakmg  bituminous,  and  ranks  high  as  a  fhel.  It  is  mostly  sold  to  stean^- 
boatmen  un  the  river,  and  is  used  by  the  engines  on  the  Cannelten  Branch 
of  the  "Air  Line"  R.  R.  This  rdad  runa  within  20  feet  of  the  shaft,  and 
-directly  past  the  outcrops  of  clay  mentioned  above,  pastiing  over  aome  of 
the  foundationa  of  the  old  pottery,  which  are  buried  beneath  the  soil 
washed  down  irom  the  adjacent  hillsides. 

In  1862  Clark  Bros,  established  at  Caonelton,  the  present  county  seat 
of  Perry  County,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe.  This  for 
more  than  thirty  years  was  the  only  establishment  of  its  kind  in  tbe 
State.  Ten  years  later  Wm.  Clark  erected  by  the  side  of  the  sewer  pipe 
factory  a  large  stoneware  pottery.  Both  of  these  are  still  operated,  and 
tbe  latter  is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  Indiana.  The  clay  used 
in  both  factories  is  the  underclay  found  so  extensively  in  the  vicinity  of 
-CanneltoD   beneath  the   top  coal.     That  at  present  used  is  hauled  in 
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vagona  from  a  point  one  mile  northeast  of  the  town,  where  the  vein  of 
■clay  is  Jrom  four  to  five  ieet  in  thickness.  In  many  placee  the  coal  is 
abeeDt,  and  the  clay  is  obtained  by  stripping  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth 
of  from  one  to  six  feet. 

The  upper  half  of  the  vein,  a  light  gray  plastic  clay  of  very  fine 
texture,  ia  used  mostly  for  stoneware.  Care  must  be  taken  in  seleclang 
it,  however,  as  in  some  places  it  contMns  particles  of  pyrites,  which, 
after  burning,  cause  a  flaking  of  small  pieces  from  the  surface  of  the 
ware,  and  so  reader  it  unB&lable.  The  lower  half  of  the  vein  is  coarse- 
grained and  has  more  of  a  reddish -yellow  tinge,  due  to  a  larger  percent- 
age of  iron  oxide.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  making  of  sewer  pipes,  as 
it  vitrifies  at  a  ower  temperature  than  the  upper,  and  burns  to  a  darker 
color.  No  trouble  with  the  "poppers"  (as  Mr.  Clark  calls  them),  or 
particles  of  iron  pyrites,  is  experienced  in  the  making  of  sewer  pipe. 
This  clay  resembles  shale  somewhat  in  possessing  a  laminated  appear- 
ance, but  that  it  is  a  true  fire  clay  of  good  refractory  grade  is  shown  by 
the  following  record  of  analyws  made  by  Dr.  Hurty  of  a  sample  from 
the  upper  part  of    he  stratum : 

Silica  (total) 65.830 

Alumina 22.940 

Clay  base  and  sand 88.770 

Magnesia 868 

Lime 308 

Ferric  oijde 2.640 

Fluxes 3.806 

Moisture  and  volatile '7.434* 

The  surface  of  the  sewer  pipes  made  from  the  more  impure  lower 
portion  of  the  clay  stratum  are  glazed  with  salt,  and  become  a  light  red- 
dish brown  in  color.  The  pipes  are  hard,  close-grained,  very  strong, 
perfect  in  form,  and  free  from  cracks  and  flaws. 

The  same  stratum  of  underclay  is  used  by  the  Cannelton  Stoneware 
Company,  which  began  operations  in  1892.  This  company  makes  an- 
nually 160,000  gallons  of  stoneware,  and  finds  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vein  of  clay  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Neither  this  company  nor  Mr.  A.  D.  Clark  make  any  attempts  to 
wash  this  clay  before  using,  it  being  simply  ground  by  steam  power  in  a 
■wet  pan  or  "  tracer." 

Mr.  O.  C.  Lee,  the  Buperintendent  of  the  new  company,  has  made 
some  private  tests  which  go  to  prove  the  value  of  a  better  system  of  pre- 
paring the  clay.     He  showed  me  samples  of  vases  and  jars  made  from 

■Thii  probably  includei  I  dtZ  pur  cent,  of  potash.  CDinpars  tha  second  coIddiii  ot  thil 
aualyaii  with  the  itnndnid  average  ot  Ohio  stoneware  daya  (iTcn  on  page  18. 
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the  waehed  clay,  whicb  were  eaperior  in  design  and  finJah.  They  wer» 
unglazed  and  when  burned  were  of  the  peculiar  stone-gray  color  of  the 
raw  material.  They  prove  tbia  clay,  when  properly  prepared,  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  finest  of  decorHtive  work.  If  washed  before  being  made 
into  stoneware,  a  much  better  quality  of  the  latter  could  be  made,  and 
the  increased  price  which  it  would  r^ily  bring  would  more  than  repay 
the  extra  expense  of  preparation. 

The  American  Cannel  Coal  Company  owns  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  adjoining  Cannelton  on  the  north  and  east,  and  for  years  has  carried 
on  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  quarrying  of  sandstone  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  main  vein  of  coal  has  been  worked  at  a  number  of  places, 
mostly  by  slope  or  drift  shafts.  The  following  connected  section, 
obtaiued  one  and  one-fourth  mile  east  of  Cannelton,  on  the  8.  £.  ^  of 
theN  E.  i  Sec.  10,  Tp.  7  8..  R.  3  W.,  may  be  takeu  as  representii^ 
the  average  sequence  of  the  strata  through  the  worked  seam  of  coal  over 
a  large  area  of  the  company's  land  : 

1.  Soil  and  jellow  elay 6  feet, 

2.  Gray  arenaceous  shale U  feet. 

3.  Sandstone  8  feet. 

4.  Blue  arenaceous  ahftle  11  feet 

5.  Coal  (top  vein) 1  foot  to  18  in. 

6.  Potter's  clay 4  to  6  feel. 

7.  Blue  argillaceous  shale 34  feel. 

S.  Black  bituminoue  shale I  foot  6  in. 

9.  Coal  (main  vein) 4  feet. 

10.  Fire-clay 5  feel. 

11.  Sandstone 20  feet. 

Large  quantities  of  shale  (No.  7)  and  fire-clay  (No.  10)  have  to  be 
handled  each  year  to  make  height  in  the  rooms  aud  entries  of  the  mines. 
Neither  of  these  have  heretofore  been  put  to  use,  though  excellent  sam- 
ple, dry-pressed  front  brick  have  been  made  from  them  for  the  company. 
Shale  No.  7  ie  a  close-grained  material  very  free  from  impurities.  Its 
composition,  as  shown  by  an  analysis  made  for  this  report  by  Prof.  Noyes, 
shows  the  presence  of :  * 

Clay  base  and  saod 87.08  per  cent. 

Fluxes 12.34 

This  proves  its  chemical  fitness  for  making  vitrified  products  of  manj 
kinds ;  as  the  percentages  given  are  very  close  to  those  of  the  averse 
shale  used  for  such  products.     (See  p.  54.) 

The  fire  clay  (No.  10)  bums  to  a  handsome  buff  color  and  will  doubt- 
less make  good  terra  cotta,  or  can  be  mixed  with  the  shales  to  make 
paving  brick.     It  contains  too  great  a  percentage  of  fluxing  impurities  to 

*  For  eomplete  an&lraia  bm  table  at  bdiI  of  chapter. 
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-make  re&actory  w&res,  as  the  followiDg  composition  irom  aoalysia  made 
by  Prof.  Noyee  will  show :  * 


The  yellow  sur&ce  clay,  which  crowns  the  hilla  about  Caonelton  lo  a 
depth  of  6  to  8  feet,  is  a  superior  article  of  its  kind.  The  Cannelton 
Stoneware  Company  is  making  from  it  ordinary  sofi  mud  brick,  which 
are  but  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  pressed  front  brick 
used  in  our  cities.  Mr.  Creorge  Hufhagle,  of  Cannelton,  has  had  sample, 
dry-pressed  brick  made  from  it  which  were  very  handsome  in  appearance. 
From  depoBits  of  shale  and  fire-clay  on  his  farm  (Sec.  9,  Tp.  7  S.,  R.  3 
W.)  he  has  had  other  samplefi  burned — the  shales  making  a  dark  maroon 
brick  which  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality,  and  the  Bre^lay  a  fair  grade 
•f  buff  front  brick. 

All  in  all,  the  clays  found  at  available  points  in  Perry  County  are  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  in  quantity  practically  inexhaustible.  From  them 
ordinary  building  brick,  sewer  pipe,  stoneware,  vitrified  drain  tile  and 
Rockingham  ware,  all  of  good  quality,  have  been  made  in  the  poet,  while 
paving,  pressed  front  and  hollow  brick,  and  terra  cotta  can  undoubtedly 
be  made.  Fuel  of  excellent  quality,  awaiting  only  the  pick  of  the 
miner,  underlies  these  clays.  The  Ohio  River  furnishes  an  ever-ready 
means  of  transportation,  where  not  one  company,  but  many,  compete  for 
freight,  and  so  keep  the  rates  at  a  very  low  figure ;  while  the  "Air  Line" 
Railway  has  a  branch  line  passing  within  one-half  mile  of  all  the  chief 
clay  deposits.  With  these  facilities  present  no  better  site  for  the  location 
of  large  clay  factories  exista  in  southern  Indiana.  The  one  thing  lack- 
ing is  a  railway  running  northeast  from  either  Cannelton  or  Tell  City  via 
Bloomington,  Monroe  County,  to  Indianapolis.  Such  a  road  would  pass 
through  the  main  oolitic  limest*me  district  of  the  State,  and  would  open 
up  a  vast  territory  rich  in  many  kinds  of  undeveloped  resources. 


This  completes  the  list  of  counties  comprised  in  the  area  covered  by 
this  report  As  before  stated,  attention  has  been  called  only  to  the 
larger  and  more  available  deposits  of  commercial  clays  found  within 
their  bounds.  The  presence  in  large  quantities  of  the  raw  materials 
suitable  for  making  every  kind  of  clay  product  used  in  Indiana,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  finer  clays  used  in  the  better  grades  of  terra 
cotta,  encaustic  tUe  and  china  ware,  has  been  shown.  The  clays  for  the 
cheaper  and  vastly  more  used  products,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
which  are  annually  imported  into  the  State,  are  lying  undeveloped  and 

°  Far  complete  aoalrsis  ees  table  At  «Dd  ot  cbapl«r. 
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suiTonDded  in  most  instances  with  the  Aiel  necessary  for  their  burning. 
With  these  reeourcee  present  why  should  Indiana  be  behind  the  other 
States  in  cUy  manufacturing?  Why  should  she  make  only  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  clay  products  made  in  the  United  States,  when. 
Ohio  and  Dlinois,  with  no  more  extensive  or  bett«r  beds  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, make  respectively  16  and  13  per  cent.? 

The  people  of  this  State  are  not  awake  to  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages in  their  midst.  The  majority  of  the  clay  industries  which  have 
started  up  at  Brazil,  Veedersburg,  Terre  Haute  and  elsewhere  within 
the  past  five  years  are  owned  by  parties  outside  of  Indiana,  and  the 
profits  accruing,  which  are  large,  go  mostly  without  her  bounds.  Ajs  was 
well  said  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  factories 
(himself  an  Ohio  man  and  the  factory  owned  by  Ohio  capitaliet^) :  "  The 
people  of  Indiana  don't  seem  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  have  it. 
They  wut  for  outsiders  to  come  in,  gun  possession  of  it  and  make  it 
known  to  them,  and  then,  too  late,  they  realize  its  importance."  Home 
&ctorieB  should  be  erected,  should  be  protected,  should  be  patronized, 
for  in  such  a  way  only  can  the  future  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  State  be- 
increased,  and  plentiful  labor  be  provided  for  her  working-men. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SHALE  ANALYSES. 


No.  1.  Aver^i^e  of  ten  analyses  of  shales  used  ia  the  mana&cture 
of  paviDg  brick  and  sewer  pipe  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Adopted  as  the 
srandard  for  this  report. 

No.  2.  Mixture  of  shsles  and  eurface  ciay  as  used  by  Wabash  day 
Co.,  Veedersburg,  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  in  the  making  of  paving 
blocks     Average  sample. 

No.  3.  Mixture  of  shales  and  small  amount  of  surface  clay,  as  used 
by  the  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Vermillion  County,  Indiana, 
for  the  making  of  paving  brick.     Average  sample. 

No.  4.  Mixtures  of  shales  and  surface  clay  as  used  by  the  Evansville 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  EvaDsville,  Vanderburgh  County,  in  the  making  of 
paving  and  dry-pressed  brick.     Average  sample. 

No.  5.  Mixture  of  sfaales  Nos.  S  and  4  from  the  clay  pit  of  the 
Cayuga  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Vermillion  County,  Indiana.  Used 
for  making  red  dry-pressed  brick.     Average  sample. 

No.  6.  Bastard  shale,  No.  5,  from  the  pit  of  the  Cayuga  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Vermillion  County,  Indiana.  Used  in  the  making 
of  buff  dry-pressed  brick.     Average  sample. 

No.  7.  Shale  No.  2,  from  the  land  of  8.  L.  MoCune,  Mecca,  Parke 
County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  8.  Shale  No.  9,  from  the  land  of  8.  L.  McCune,  Mecca,  Parke 
County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  9.  Shale  No.  fi,  from  the  land  of  S.  L.  McCune,  Mecca,  Parke 
County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  10.  Shale  from  the  land  of  H.  T.  Thorp,  near  Terre  Haute, 
Vigo  County,  Indiana. 

No.  11.  Mixture  of  shales  from  railway  cut  near  Lincoln  City, 
Spencer  County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  12.  Shale  No.  7,  from  above  the  main  vein  of  coal  worked  by 
the  American  Cannel  Coal  Co.,  Cauoelton,  Perry  County,  Indiana. 

No.  13.  Shale  from  above  tbe  worked  vein  of  coal,  Prospect  Hill 
mine,  Vincennes.  Knox  County,  Indiana. 

No.  14.  Shale  No.  6,  from  the  land  of  Joseph  Burns,  West  Monte- 
zuma, Vermillion  County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  15.  Shale  No.  11,  from  the  land  of  Joseph  Bums,  West  Monte- 
zuma, Vermillion  County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 

No.  16.  Shale  No.  8,  from  above  the  worked  vein  of  coal,  Shaft  No. 
1,  Island  Coal  Co.,  Linton,  Greene  County,  Indiana.     Average  sample. 
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No.  17.  Shale  from  near  "Air  Line"  ahops,  Princeton,  Gibson 
County,  Indiana.     Average  eample. 

No.  18.  Shale  from  the  land  of  Frank  Ltindere,  near  Stone  Bluff, 
FounttuD  County,  Indiana. 

No  19.  Shale  from  the  land  of  J.  W.  Shusler,  near  Stone  Bluff, 
Fonntwn  County,  Indiana. 


AnalyBiB  No.  I  is  taken  from  Prof  Ednard  Orton'B'(Jr.)  report  on 
the  "Clay-Working  Industriea  of  Ohio"  (Vol.  VII,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.. 
1893,  133).  Analysea  Noa.  2  to  13,  incluBive,  were  made  for  the  pree- 
ent  report  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes,  of  the  Roee  Polyteclinic  Institute, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  These  analyses  were  in  each  case  based  on  the 
sample  dried  at  185"  C.  The  parte  marked  "  insoluble  '*  were  found  to 
be  insoluble  in  acids  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Id  the  "rational  analyses"  the  quartz  was  determined  by  subtracting 
3^>\^  times  the  insolnble  alumina  from  tbe  insoluble  silica.  The  remain- 
der of  the  insoluble  portion  was  counted  as  "  feldspatbic  detritus  "  The 
general  method  of  analysis  followed  was  that  given  in  Winer's  Chem- 
ical Technology. 

Analyses  Noe.  14  to  19,  inclusive,  were  made  for  this  report,  aft«r  the 
barning  of  the  Polytechnic  laboratory,  by  Prof.  Robert  Lyons,  chemist 
at  the  State  Univereity,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
following  students:  Messrs.  P.  A.  Yoder,  H.  A.  Bordner,  O.  W. 
Brown  and  H.  G.  Reddick.  The  methods  followed  by  Professor  Lyons 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by  Professor  Noyes. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  UNDER-CLAY  ANALYSES. 


No.  1.  Under-clay  No.  5,  from  mine  owned  by  Bockting  Bros.,  HuDt- 
ingburgh,  Dubois  County,  ludtana.  Used  for  stoneware  at  Hunting- 
burgh,  EvanBTille,  etc. 

No.  2.  Under-clay  from  beoeatb  the  vein  of  coal  worked  by  the  Amer- 
icao  Cannel  Coal  Co.,  Cannelton,  Perry  County,  Indiana. 

No.  3.  Under-clay  No.  8,  from  the  land  of  8.  L.  McCune,  Mecca, 
Parke  County,  Indiana. 

No.  4.  Under  clay  No.  16,  from  the  land  of  8.  L.  McCune,  Mecca, 
Parkfi  County,  Indiana. 

No.  5.  Underclaj  No.  10,  from  the  land  of  Joseph  Bums,  West 
Montezuma,  Vermillion  County,  Indiana.  Used  in  the  makit^  of  fire 
bricks.     Average  sample. 

No.  6.  Average  of  stoneware  clays  selected  from  the  ground  daya 
used  in  several  of  tbe  large  Akron,  Ohio,  stoneware  factories,  and  then 
mixed. 

No.  7-  Under-clay  used  in  large  sewer  pipe  fiictory  at  Walker's  Station, 
Columbians  County,  Ohio.     (Lord,  Chemist) 

No.  8.  Ballou  fire  clay,  from  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  Used  as  a. 
bond  for  flint  clays  in  forming  high  grade  refractory  materials.  (Lord, 
Chemist ) 


Analyses  Nos.  1  to  4  inclusive  were  made  for  this  report  by  Prof.  W. 
A.  Noyes.  No.  5  was  made  by  Prof.  Robert  Lyons,  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana. Nos.  6,  7  and  8  were  taken  from  Professor  Orton'e  report  *ii  tbe 
"  Clay- working  Industries  of  Ohio." 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    CLAY-WORKINQ    INDUSTRIES    OP    TBE  COAL-BEARINO 
INDIANA. 

The  clay- working  industries  of  western  and  Eouthwestern  Indiana  are 
yet  ID  their  infimcy.  Previous  to  1890  but  six  clay  &ctories  were  in  ex- 
istence in  tbe  18  counties  covered  by  this  report,  the  value  of  whose 
aoDual  output  waa  more  than  15,000.  To-day  there  are  24  in  the  area 
mentioned,  whose  yearly  output  is  more  than  $10,000  each,  and  of  nine 
of  these  it  is  more  than  150,000  each.  There  is  room  for  five  times  as 
many  without  overcrowding  or  overdoing  the  business,  for  the  number 
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and  variety  of  cUf  products  is  iocreaeiDg  at  a  marvelous  rate,  while  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  forests  ie  ever 
widening  the  demand  and  opening  up  new  markets. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  State  Geologist  of  Ohio,  foreseeing  the  coming 
increaee  in  the  use  of  clay  for  maoufacturing  purposes,  investigated  the 
«lay8  of  that  State,  and  published  an  extensive  paper,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists  to  their  value.  The  result  has  been  a  great  expansion 
in  the  clay-working  industries  of  Ohio,  and  to-day  she  ranks  easily  first 
among  the  clay  manuiacturing  States  of  the  Union.  With  no  better  or 
no  more  abundant  clays  than  Indiana  possesses,  compare  the  following 
statistics  of  the  leading  clay-working  industries  in  the  two  Slates  iu  18^4 : 


Ohio. 
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If  Ohio  can,  as  she  has  been  doing,  support  on  a  paying  basis  the 
number  of  establishments  givpn  above,  there  is  surely  room  for  many 
more  in  Indiana. 

The  rapid  growth,  since  1890,  in  the  clay  industries  of  southwestern  Indi- 
ana is  due  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  growing  use  of  vitrified  brick 
for  street  paving  purposes,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  value  of  shale 
or  laminated  clay  for  making  many  of  the  grosser  forms  of  clay  wares. 

Those  clay  industries  already  in  existence  in  the  coal-bearing  counties 
may  be  grouped  accordiog  to  the  kinds  of  wares  they  manufacture  into 
the  following  classes : 

1.  The  manufacture  of  paving  niaCeriat. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  aod  holluw  goods. 

3.  The  manufac^lure  of  refractorj  material. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  stoneware  and  pottery. 

5.  The  manufacture  of  preesed  front  brick. 

G.     The  manufacture  of  ordinary  bailding  brick  and  drain  tile. 

Each  of  these  will  be  takeu  up  and  mention  made  of  the  processes  in- 
volved, and  sucb  statistics  will  also  be  given  in  tabular  form  as  could  be 
obtained  from  the  owners  of  the  factories. 
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THE  M4NTIFAOrURE   OF  PAVINO   MATERIAL. 

Choice  of  Clays.  —The  two  moat  valuable  properties  which  a  paving 
brick  must  poeaess  are  those  of  vitrifaelwn,  or  the  power  to  withstand  the 
absorption  of  water ;  and  Umgknots,  or  the  ability  to  withstaod  abrasion 
and  wear.  Parties  who  are  thinkiog  of  erecting  a  plant  for  the  making 
of  pavers  must  choose  a  clay,  which,  when  properly  burned  will  possess 
in  a  high  degree  the  above  properties,  else  their  money  will  be  wasted  in 
a  worse  than  useless  project. 

AmoDg  the  clays  found  in  Indiana  and  mentioned  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter are  many  which  are  undoubtedly  suitable  for  the  making  of  paving 
material ;  yet  before  a  plant  be  located  at  any  deposit,  full  testa  should  be 
made,  and  the  clay  found  therein  proven  to  be  refractory  enough  to  stand 
up  under  the  heat  required  to  bring  about  vitriiaotion,  and  yet  to  contain 
fluxes  sufficient  to  cause  vitri&ction  to  begin  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  that  at  which  softening  and  lose  of  shape  takes  place.  The 
only  fully  reliable  test  which  can  be  made  is  the  taking  of  a  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  the  clay  to  some  fitctory  and  there  making  it  into  brick  and  burn- 
ing them  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  which  will  be 
present  after  the  plant  is  erected.  Such  a  test  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  one  commonly  in  vogue  of  sending  a  keg  or  two  of  the  clay  to  some 
dealer  in  brick  machinery,  and  having  a  dozen  or  twenty  brick  made 
thereirom.  Such  brick  show  only  the  bed  prodvete  okainaUe  from  the 
clay,  and  are  no  criterion  of  what  it  will  do  under  the  normal  and  aver- 
age conditions  existing  in  a  large  plant.  ITiey  are  made  to  »eit  bride  nut- 
chinery,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  have  each  one  absolutely 
without  flaw. 

While  the  average  composition  of  the  best  clays  for  paving  brick  and 
other  purposes  is  well  known,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon 
the  chemical  analysis  of  a  clay  in  question,  and  no  plant  should  be 
erected  with  it  as  the  sole  existing  test.  It  serves  well  as  a  preliminary 
test  to  determine  the  pomMe  usefulness  of  the  clay  for  the  purposes 
wanted,  as  from  it  the  refractoriness  can  be  readily  judged,  but  it  is  no 
criterion  of  the  toughness  and  other  essential  properties  which  the  burned 
product  must  possess. 

The  clays  found  in  western  and  southwestern  Indiana  which  are  suita- 
ble for  making  paving  brick  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  Carboniferous  shaleB. 

2.  The  more  plastic  under-cUys  of  the  coal  Beams. 

3.  Recent  sedimentary  clays  of  the  river  bottoms. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  which  of  these  is  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  t    This  can  best  be  answered  from  the  experiences  of  th» 
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past,  and  from  the  reeults  of  a  toDg  series  of  tests  made  under  uniform 
coDditions.  When  the  paving  brick  industry  was  firet  startetl  the  larger 
portion  of  the  bricks  were  mode  of  the  under  or  so-called  "fire-clays"  of 
the  coal  measures.  These  have  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  shales, 
as  actual  experience  has  shown  that  the  brick  made  from  the  latter  are 
more  lasting,  wear  more  uniformly,  and  in  general  give  far  better  eatis- 
faction.  Moreover  the  shales  are  &r  more  abundant,  more  easily  mined, 
and,  while  requiring  the  expenditure  of  more  power  to  prepare  them  for 
use,  are  more  easily  vitrified  than  the  under-clays. 

No  facilities  being  ^t  hand  for  the  proper  testing  of  a  large  number  of 
clays  in  order  to  prove  the  relative  value  for  vitrified  brick  or  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  materials  mentioned  above,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
results  of  a  series  of  tests  made  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. ,  at  the 
State  University  of  Ohio,  on  clays  of  the  same  nature  Jrom  that  State. 
These  results  were  first  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Ohio 
Geological  Survey,  and  afterwards,  in  a  modified  form,  in  "The  Clay 
Worker"  for  July,  1895.  From  the  latter  publication  the  following  ex- 
tract ia  takeu : 

"The  shales,  or  bricks  whose  chief  component  is  shale,  and  whose 
color  is  red  or  dark,  were  grouped  together  anil  were  represented  by  23 
samples.  Fifteen  varieties  of  fire-clay  bricks,  or  those  in  which  fire-clay 
ia  the  largest  constituent,  and  whose  color  is  light,  were  grouped  together. 
Four  varieties  of  shale  and  fire-clay  mixtures,  in  about  e(|ual  jTOpor- 
tioDS,  were  grouped  together,  and  three  varieties,  composed  of  Ohio  River 
sedimentary  clays  exclusively,  constitute  the  last  claes.  The  average  re- 
sults of  the  tests  of  ihe-e  four  daises  were  as  follows  : 


"In  this  table  the  shales  have  the  advantage  over  their  coiiipelitorH, 
showing  the  first  rank  in  absorption  and  crushing  and  a  closi>  second  in 
rattling.  The  fire-clays  are  indicated  as  being  slightly  tougher  than  the 
shales,  but  considerably  more  porous.  Also,  the  ."ame  tendency  is  again 
more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  table  of  bricks  having  the  highest 
average  excellence  in  the  test.  Taking  the  ten  highest  avera^res,  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  factories,  it  is  found  that  thirteen  are  ^lialc  bricks, 
against  three  fire-clay  brieksi  showing  that  the  best  material  of  ihe  State 
is  80  per  cent,  of  it  made  of  shaie  clay." 
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ThiB  series  of  teBts,  takeD  in  coDnection  with  the  experience  of  the 
past,  proves  coDclusively  that  the  shales  are  the  beet  suited  of  the  three 
clashes  of  materials  mentioned  for  th^  making  of  high  grade  paving 
brick. 

Locating  the  PLANT.^Other  conditions  besides  the  quality  of  th© 
clay  must  be  taken  into  coniideration  in  choosing  the  site  for  the  location 
of  a  paving  brick  or  other  clay  fiictory.  Among  Ibe  most  important  of 
these  are  the  quantity  of  clay,  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  secure 
it  and  its  nearness  to  fuel,  railway  &cilitieB  and  markelB  for  the  manu- 
factured product. 

The  quantity  of  clay  used  in  a  large  paving  brick  factory  in  the  course 
of  a  Bingle  year  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  suppoeed.  Taking  into 
coDBideratioQ  the  sbriukage  in  burning,  each  thousand  brick  of  ordinary 
size,  2Jx4xS^  inches,  will  require  an  average  of  2J  cubic  yards  of  clay ; 
and  standard  paving  blocks,  9x3x4  inches,  will  require  one-third  as  much 
more.  If  the  clay  be  10  feet  in  thickness  and  40,000  brick  of  ordinary 
size  be  made  each  day,  about  1§  acres  of  the  clay  will  be  used  each  year. 
If  block  are  made,  about  2^  acres  will  be  used.  The  quantity  of  clay 
available  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  determined  before  the  site  of  the 
factory  is  chosen. 

The  question  of  stripping  becomes  an  important  one  io  the  securing  of 
large  amounts  of  clay,  and  its  cost  must  always  be  considered  in  choosing 
a  site  for  a  plant.  Many  deposits  of  shale  and  fire-clay,  otherwise  valu- 
able, are  rendered  comparatively  worthless  by  the  great  amount  of 
material  overlying  them.  In  some  cases  much  of  this  material  can  be 
mixed  with  that  of  the  main  deposit  without  injury  to  the  product.  This 
should  not  be  done,  however,  until  numerous  tests  have  proven  lieyond 
doubt  its  suitability  for  the  purpui<e. 

Where  ihe  uumber  of  factories  ts  large  and  competition  causes  the 
output  to  be  sold  at  a  close  mar^^in  the  cost  of  fuel  becomes  an  important 
factor  iu  the  making  of  clay  products.  This  should  always  be  contidered, 
and  other  things  equal,  the  plant  located  as  near  as  possible  to  a  cheap 
and  praciically  inexhaustible  fuel  supply.  In  these  days  of  protracted 
drouths  the  future  water  supply  is  another  factor  to  be  considered,  for 
large  quantities  arc  used  for  steam  purposes  and  for  moistening  Ihe  clay 
in  the  wet  pan  or  pug  mill. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  also  a  most  important  one  iu  the 
choosing*of  a  site  fir  a  clay  factory.  If  possible  the  location  should  be 
such  that  first-class  railway  facilities  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  side 
tracks  laid  into  the  yard.  The  finished  product  can  then  be  loaded 
directly  into  the  cars  without  preliminary  hauling  in  wagons.  Other 
convenience?,  however,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  gain  such  railway 
lacllitief.  It  is  much  l)etter  to  locate  the  plant  in  close  proximity  to  the 
supply  of  clay  and  then  build  a  single  switch  to  it  than  to  erect  it  by  the 
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main  line  of  a  railna;  a  mile  or  two  fVom  the  deposit.  The  latter  plan 
has,  UDfortuDat«l7,  been  followed  by  three  of  the  five  factoriea  in  this 
State,  Deceseitating  much  expense  in  the  hauling  or  shipping  of  the  raw 
material.  Where  potaible  i '  ie  better  to  locate  close  to  the  j  uoction  point 
«f  two  or  more  railways.  This  eliminates  largely  the  chance  of  an  arbi- 
trary advance  in  shipping  rates,  and  provides  direct  communication  with 
a  greater  number  of  markets. 

Those  paving  brick  factories  which  are  located  near  cities  of  sufficient 
size  to  use  brick  for  paving  purposes  have  many  advantages.  If  their 
output  is  of  such  a  quality  as  to  meet  all  requiremeuts  it  can  be  laid 
down  at  a  good  profit  in  such  a  home  market  at  a  less  cost  than  any  out- 
side competitor  can  furnish  it  after  paying  freight  rates.  In  addition  to 
this  saving  of  transportation  there  is  always  a  sale  in  such  a  city  for  the 
second  grade  brick  for  use  iu  sidewalks,  gutters,  foundations,  etc.  From 
10  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  average  factory  is  composed 
of  such  "seconds."  These  are  soft  brick  or  those  overbumt,  cracked 
or  twisted  in  buroing.  In  the  course  of  a  year  they  amount  to  several 
hundred  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  and  uoless  sold  for  some  price 
accumulate  until  they  become  a  nuisance  in  the  yard.  All  suras  which 
they  bring  may  be  counted  as  clear  gain,  and  the  cost  of  production  of 
those  unsold  must  be  added  to  the  debit  side  of  the  year's  account. 

Preparation  of  Clays.— But  few  clays  are  found  in  their  natural 
state  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  deposit 
where  they  lie  to  the  machine  which  shapes  them  into  the  unburned 
product.  Almost  all  have  to  undergo  some  process  of  preparation  in 
order  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine-grained,  homogeneous  and 
plastic  mass.  While  this  preparation  is  more  necessary  and  thorough  in 
the  making  of  the  finer  grades  of  clay  wares,  the  manufacturers  of  pav- 
ing brick  are  beginning  to  realize  that  on  account  of  the  more  rigid  in- 
spection and  close  competition  of  their  products,  more  care  must  in  the 
future  be  taken  in  the  preliminary  mixing  and  preparation  of  their  clays. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  such  clays  as  contain  foreign  impurities,  such  as 
small  nodules  of  iron  carbonate  or  pebbles  of  lime,  if  not  present  in 
too  great  a  quantity,  these,  when  ground  fine  and  intimately  mixed  with 
the  mass  of  clay  do  little  harm.  But  if  allowed  to  pass  into  the  body  of 
the  brick,  or  other  ware,  in  coarse  granules  a  large  percentage  of  the 
finished  product  will  be  rendered  wholly  worthless.  Where  two  or  more 
clays  are  to  be  mixed  together  the  mixing  must  be  thoroughly  and  uni- 
formly accomplished,  else  the  toughness  and  general  structure  of  the 
brick  will  be  greaily  impwred. 

The  quality  of  almost  all  clays  is  greatly  improved  by  weathering. 
While  the  amount  of  material  used  in  a  paving  brick  factory  is  so  large 
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that  such  a  procedure,  in  part,  becomes  impracticable,  yet  if  the  condi- 
tions are  each  that  large  quantities  of  the  clay  can  be  gotten  out  in  sum- 
mer and  allowed  to  renuun  ezpoeed  to  the  winter's  rains  and  frosts  a. 
tougher  and  better  grade  product  will  invariably  r^ult  tber«from. 

Although  both  sbales  and  fire-days  are  sedimentary  deposits,  their 
natural  plasticity  has  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  changes  which  tbey 
have  undergone  eubaequent  to  their  deposition.  This  plasticity  can  be 
restored  only  by  grinding  and  kneading  with  water.  Where  lai^ 
amounts  of  the  clay  have  to  be  used,  this  grinding  is  almost  universally 
accompUehed  by  means  of  a  machine  called  a  "dry  pan."  Experience 
has  proven  that  for  the  making  of  paving  brick  a  dry  pan  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  supported  by  an  iron  frame,  and  having  the  rims  of  the  inner 
wheels  or  mulIerB  from  10  to  12  inches  wide,  is  the  most  suitable.  With 
such  a  machine  dry  sbale  sufficient  in  quantity  to  make  from  30,000  to 
35,000  ordinary  sized  paving  brick  can  be  readily  ground  in  ten  hours. 
Where  the  shale  or  clay  is  wet  or  very  plastic,  or  where  the  tame  or  a 
greater  number  of  the  larger  paving  blocks  are  desired,  two  dry  pans 
have  to  be  used.  These  are  set  side  by  side,  and  in  the  larger  and  more 
modem  factories  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  have  the  clay  delivered  to  them  on 
an  inclined  chute.  Such  an  arrangement  is  a  great  labor  saver,  as  both 
pans  can  be  tended  by  one  man  instead  of  requiring  a  half  dozen  or  more, 
as  in  the  older  factories. 

A  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dry  pan  is  made  of  iron  plat«s,  with 
openings  varying  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  these 
the  ground  clay  passes  and  is  caught  and  elevated,  and  then  dumped 
onto  screens.  Through  these  screens  the  particles  of  day,  of  sufficient 
fineness  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  brick,  pass  to  the  wet  pan  or  pug- 
mill,  while  those  too  coarae  for  such  a  purpose  are  returned  to  the  dry 
pan  and  reground.  The  kinds  of  screens  used  are  many.  Those  known 
as  lixed  inclined,  or  gravity,  screens  are  best  suited  for  uie  in  tall  build- 
ings, aB  they  are  simple  and  cheap,  and  require  no  power  to  operate 
them.  For  low  buildings  some  style  of  vibrating  ^creen  is  the  simplest, 
cheapest  and  moat  saving  of  power.  Rotary  scieene,  while  capable  of 
performing  much  work,  are  wasteful  of  power  and  are  very  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

The  most  important  preparatory  process  through  which  clays  are  put 
is  the  tempering,  or  mixing  with  water,  in  order  to  develop  sufficient 
plasticity  Ibr  making  them  into  the  product  desired.  In  the  manufabture 
of  paving  brick  the  clay  is  most  commonly  tempered  in  pug  mills.  These 
are  much  cheaper  and  less  cumbersome  than  wet  pans,  but  the  latter  give 
far  better  resulte,  as  by  them  the  particles  of  day  are  not  only  mixed  with 
those  of  the  water,  but  are  ground  into  intimate  contact  with  them.  The 
wet  pan  is  also  more  suitable  for  mixing  clays  of  dilTerent  kinds,  as  a  pug 
mill  merely  stirs  their  particlen  together  without  bringing  them  into  close 
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contact.  However,  these  advantages  are  commonly  overlooked,  and  the 
cheapneaa  and  simplicity  ot  the  pug  mill,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
requires  lees  attention,  leads  to  its  more  common  use. 

If  possible,  some  sort  of  a  storage  bin  should  intervene  between  the 
screen  and  the  pug  mill,  and  above  the  latter.  This  will  secure  a  more 
regular  flow  of  clay  into  the  mill,  and  thereby  render  its  work  more  uni- 
form and  efficient.  Difficult;  will  very  likely  be  experienced,  however, 
in  getting  the  ground  clay  to  run  freely  from  the  storage  bin,  as  it  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  bank  up  and  clog  the  openings.  The  use  of 
warm  water  In  tempering,  especially  in  winter,  will  be  found  to  add 
much  to  the  ease  with  which  the  clays  may  be  worked,  and  will  at  the 
came  time  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

The  proceesea  of  preparation  thus  briefly  described  are  not  limited  to 
the  paving  brick  industry,  but  are  practically  the  same  in  all  &ctorie8 
using  indurated  clays,  whether  for  vitrifled,  refractory,  or  other 
products. 

Makihq  of  Brick. — Paving  brick  ere  now  almost  universally  mode 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "  stifl'-mud"  process.  In  this  process  the  ground 
clay  is  moistened  jii»t  enough  to  render  it  plastic  without  becoming  soft 
and  pasty.  The  brick  formed  fmm  it,  on  leaving  the  machine,  are  firm 
enough  to  be  handled  and  piled  several  coursee  high  without  breaking  or 
losing  their  shape. 

.  Two  types  of  machines  are  used  in  making  stifiT  mud  brick.  These  are 
called,  respectively,  plunger  machines  and  auger  machines.  In  the  former 
the  tempered  clay  is  pushed  into  a  closed  space  or  press  chamber  and  then 
forced  out  through  the  die  by  means  of  a  piston  or  plunger,  which  is  op- 
erated intermittently  by  steam  pressure.  This  style  of  machine  is  much 
less  used  than  the  auger  for  several  reasons,  chief  among  which  are :  (a> 
Numerous  defects  in  the  brick  caused  by  bubbles  of  air  which  have  passed 
with  the  clay  into  the  press  chamber,  and,  finding  no  means  of  escape, 
have  been  forced  into  the  body  of  the  brick  and  caused  therein  voids  or 
cavities  which  weaken  its  strength ;  (b)  the  intermittent  nature  of  the 
flow  of  clay  which  prevents  the  use  of  automatic  machinery  in  handling 
the  output ;  (c)  the  necessary  dividing  of  the  steam  power  of  the  engine 
in  order  to  furnish  the  pressure  necessary  to  operate  the  piston  ;  (d)  the 
cost  of  the  plunger  machine,  which  is  usually  considerably  more  than 
that  of  the  auger. 

The  auger  machine  consists  of  a  horizontal  closed  tube  or  cylinder  with 
a  cone  shaped  front  end.  The  clay  is  admitted  on  top  of  the  rear  end  of 
this  tube,  and  is  pushed  forward  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  meat 
in  a  sausage  mill,  by  a  set  of  blades  or  knives  which  are  arranged  spirally 
about  an  inner,  revolving,  horizontal  shaft.  These  blades  both  cut  and 
piig  the  clay,  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  auger,  or  screw,  working  in  the 
one  shaped  portion  of  the  machine.     This  auger  is  a  solid  iron  screw  with 
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a  single  or  double  thread.  Gathering  up  the  clay  it  forces  it  from  the 
larger  to  the  emaller  end  of  the  cone,  thereby  compreesing  it  greatly  auil 
causing  it  to  issue  through  the  die  at  the  front  opeaing  in  a  steady  aud 
contiuuouB  stream  or  l>ar.  This  may  be  4^x9  inches  in  size,  and  is  theu 
cut  off  in  eectioas  2^  inches  thick  into  "  side- cut"  brick;  or  it  may  be 
'2^x4^  inches  in  dimensions,  when  it  is  cut  into  sections  D  inches  long, 
producing  "end-cut"  brick.  The  cutting  of  the  bar  of  clay  into  sections 
of  the  proper  dimensions  is  effected  by  wires  attached  to  a  frame,  whith 
is  operated  either  by  haod  or  by  automatic  machinery. 

Stiff  mud  brick,  however  made,  are  apt  to  have  certain  defects,  aonie 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  The  moflt  common  of  theee  is  a  laminated 
condition  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  brick.  This  is,  for  the  most  part, 
due  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  bar  of  clay  being  retarded  by  fric- 
tion against  the  sid<^8  of  the  die  a^  it  is  forced  through  it  by  either 
plunger  or.  auger,  while  the  tuner  portion,  exempt  from  such  friction, 
moves  more  rapidly  onward.  These  laminatioas  are  less  frequent  iu 
large  bars  of  clay  than  in  small  ones,  as  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  clay 
is  iu  contact  with  the  die.  Hence  the  aide-cut  raachines  produce  fewer 
of  them  than  the  end  cut.  For  this  reason  more  of  the  former  are  used, 
especially  in  the  making  of  paving  brick  from  soft  gritleas  shales  or 
"  Boapstones,"  which  have  a  stronger  tendency  toward  lamination  thnu 
the  harder,  more  uon-plaatic  clays.  All  things  considered,  experience 
has  proven  that  the  side-cut  auger  machines  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
making  of  paving  brick  from  such  raw  materials  as  occur  in  southwest- 
ern Indiana.  Three  of  the  live  factories  now  in  operation  are  using 
such  machines.  Two  of  these  began  with  end  cut  machines  but  found 
them  unsuitable  for  working  the  shales.  The  latest  improved  side-cut 
auger  machines,  of  which  there  are  several  patterns  on  the  market,  when 
supplied  with  automatic  oft-bearing  bells,  are  capable  of  making  40,0(10 
brick  in  10  hours'  time. 

In  most  factories  the  brick  are  taken  from  the  cutting  table  and 
passed  through  a  repress  machine  before  they  are  taken  to  the  dryer. 
The  value  of  this  process  is  as  yet  a  mooted  question  among  paving 
brick  makers.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  present  is. that  repressing  im- 
proves the  brick  in  smoothness  and  general  appearauce  but  not  in 
structure  The  corners  are  rounded  off  aud  the  rough  sides  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  cutting  wires  through  the  clay  are  obliterated.  Two 
represses,  each  requiring  the  services  of  two  men,  are  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  output  of  a  single,  side-cut,  auger  brick  machine. 

Drying  the  Brick. — After  the  brick  have  been  given  their  shape 
on  the  cutting  table  or  the  repress,  the  next  process  in  their  manufac- 
ture is  the  driving  off  of  the  water  which  has  been  added  to  the  clay  to 
secure  plasticity.  The  average  daily  output  of  a  single  modem  side-cut 
machine  contains  almost  20  tons  of  this  water.     How  to  remove  it 
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4juickly  end  cheaply  by  evaporation  has  been  a  question  which  baa  sorely 
puzzled  paving  brick  makers  in  the  pasL  Many  methods  have  been  de- 
vised but  the  one  now  moat  used,  und  which  will  most  probably  be  con- 
nected with  such  paving  brick  plants  as  will  be  erected  in  the  future,  is 
known  as  the  progressive  or  tunnel  system. 

By  this  pystem  small  iron  or  wooden  cars,  single  or  double  decked, 
each  holding  tntm  350  to  500  of  the  undried  block  or  brick,  are  pushed 
ID  at  one  end  of  a  long.  Ion  tunnel  or  dry  house,  and  by  slow  progres- 
sion moved  forward  to  the  other  end.  This  tunnel  has  close  fitting  doors 
at  each  end  and  three  or  four  sets  of  double  tracks.  Beneath  these,  in 
the  most  modern  dryers,  are  many  thousand  feet  of  radiating  and  coiled 
steam  pipes.  These  are  most  abundant  at  the  further  end  of  the  tunnel, 
where  they  are  kept  full  of  live  steam  at  boiler  pressure. 

By  the  use  of  either  tall  wooden  chimneys,  or  fans,  currents  of  air  are 
kept  moving  from  the  hot  end  of  the  dryer  where  the  steam  pipes  are 
mostly  located  to  the  other  end  where  the  bricks  are  first  entered.  ''By 
the  time  the  air  currents  reach  the  rear  end  they  have  absorbed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  great  volumes  of  brick  ahead,  about  all  the  vapor  they 
are  capable  of  retaining,  consequently,  the  temperature  is  low,  generally 
80°  to  100°  F.,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  humidity,  alraost  to  the  dew  point. 
The  new  car-load  of  bricks  in  an  atmosphere  like  this  does  not  begin  to 
dry  at  all,  but  it  begins  to  warm  through,  till  the  individual  bricks  are  as 
hot  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  After  a  time  the  cars  are  shoved 
down  the  tunnel  to  make  room  for  other  cars  in  the  rear.  The  first  car 
now  begins  to  find  itself  in  an  atmosphere  a  little  warmer  and  not  quite 
satursted  with  moisture.  The  water  now  begins  to  dry  on  the  surface  of 
the  bricks,  and  as  they  have  been  previously  brought  to  a  warm  steamy 
condition,  the  surfece  evaporation  is  constantly  replaced  by  moisture 
from  the  inside.  Hence,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  outside  of  the 
brick  to  contract  &ster  than  the  inside  and,  therefore,  no  tendency  to 
ctucking  or  breaking.  As  the  bricks  proceed  onward  they  yield  up  suc- 
cessive portions  of  their  moisture  and  finally  emerge  from  the  hot  end  of 
the  dryer  ready  for  the  kiln."  * 

,  In  some  progressive  dryers  hot  air  is  used  instead  of  steam,  but  the 
latter  is  the  safer,  more  economical  and  more  efficient  drying  agent.  The 
daily  output  of  an  average  factory  can  be  dried  ready  for  setting  in  the 
kilns  in  from  24  to  30  hours  by  the  lalest  styles  of  progressive  dryers. 
The  cost  of  drying  ranges  from  20  to  35  cents  per  1,000  bricks ;  25  cents 
being  the  average  cost  at  the  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company's  works. 

Burning  thk  Brick. — All  other  pmcesses  of  clay  manufacturing  are 
subordinate  in  importance  to  that  of  the  burning.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  where,  upon  the  proper  management 
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iif  the  burning,  more  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  cUy  or  ita  preparation, 
dependa  the  degree  of  vitrifaction  and  toughness  which  the  finished 
product  will  poesess.  For  the  moat  part  the  burning  of  vitrified  products 
is  carried  on  in  down  draft  kilns.  These  are  of  several  patterns,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  round  down  draft  from  25  to  28  feet  in 
diameter  and  holding  28  to  30  thousand  standard  block,  or  40  to  45 
thousand  ordinary  sized  brick.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
process,  the  following  full  and  valuable  account  of  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  it  is  taken  from  "The  Clay  Worker"  for  April,  1895.  It 
was  written  by  that  noted  authority  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  clays, 
Prof.  Edw.  Ornn,  Jr.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"The  kiln  may  be  supposed  to  he  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
ten  fire  holes  of  the  inclined  grate  style,  and  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are 
eet  twenty-five  courses  high.  The  fires  are  lighted  at  once,  when  the 
setters  have  finished  their  work  and  erected  a  single  wicket  in  each  door. 
The  fires  at  first  are  very  small,  not  over  one-half  bushel  in  cubic  con- 
tents, and  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  bars  and  in  the  font  of  the  bag. 
They  are  mainlained  at  about  this  stage  for  the  first  twelve  hours,  when 
iliey  are  doub'ed  in  size.  The  temperature  of  the  waste  gases  passing 
off  in  the  stack  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  will  be  milk  warm  or  a  little 
more  During  the  fin^t  three  days  the  draft  of  the  kiln  is  apt  to  be  too 
ieeble  rather  than  too  strong,  so  under  usual  conditions  the  stack  has  full 
chance,  unobstructed  by  damper  of  any  kind.  The  air  supply  entering 
the  kiln  during  the  first  day  is  very  large,  as  it  has  nearly  the  whole  area 
of  each  fire  hole.  This  space  is  gradually  filled  up  as  the  size  of  the 
fires  iucrease,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  passing  into  the  kiln 
■  insensibly  increases,  hour  by  hour,  as  the  air  passagcr;  are  diminished  and 
the  fires  increased.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  wickets,  peep- 
holes and  all  opening's  except  the  fire  holes  should  be  finished  up  and 
daubed  with  mud  and  washed  with  clay-slip  till  air  tipht." 

"During  the  second  twenty-four  hours  the  firea  are  again  doubleil,  the 
increase  being  careliilly  distributed  throughout  the  day-  This  will  about 
half  fill  the  fire  holes,  leaving  the  upper  half  of  the  openings  free  for 
air.  The  waste  gases  in  the  draft  stack  will  feel  much  warmer  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day — probably  from  140  degrees  to  160  degrees,  and  they 
are  so  laden  with  water  that  they  appear  as  clouds  of  steam  if  the  out- 
side air  is  cool.  During  the  third  day  the  fires  are  slightly  increased, 
hut  not  so  as  to  more  than  two-thirds  fill  the  fire  holes.  The  waste  gases 
rapidly  increase  in  heat  during  the  day,  usually  getting  too  hot  for  the 
hare  hand,  and  the  visible  steam  becomes  less  and  less,  generally  disap- 
pearing before  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours." 

"The  kiln  has  now  passed  through  what  is  called  in  the  trade  the 
'water-smoking'  period.  The  water  discharged  is  largely  that  which 
is  free  and  merely  left  in  the  bricks  from  the  dryers,  though  possibly 
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some  combined  water  has  been  expelled  during  tbe  third  day.  The  iu- 
tentioD  of  the  burner  during  this  period  la  to  Bubject  the  bricks  to  a 
liberal  flow  of  air  and  gaBea, 'beginaing  at  a  low  heat,  and  hj  the  end  of 
the  third  day  attaining  a  temperature  of  300  or  400  degrees.  If  this  is 
doue  the  last  traces  of  free  water  will  have  been  drawn  out,  and  the  kiln 
will  be  ready  for  raising  '  fires,'  " 

"  The  fire  holes  are  now  filled  up  so  that  the  air  supply  is  nearly  cut 
off,  and  what  air  does  draw,  in  over  the  top  of  tbe  fire  is  hardly  more 
than  aufiicient  to  consume  the  infiammable  gases  from  in  rear  of  the  fires. 
Under  this  condition  the  fire  holes  soon  become  red,  and  soon  after  the 
bags  and  fire  walls  are  seen  to  be  red  as  well,  and  during  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  day  tbe  bricks  will  become  a  dull  red,  easily  seen  at  night 
and  with  difficulty  by  day.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  combined  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  regularity  are  needed.  The  heat 
must  be  maintained  and  slightly  increased,  hour  by  hour,  constantly  aim- 
ing to  cause  the  redness  to  travel  downwards,  course  by  course,  without 
materially  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  top." 

"The  draft,  if  too  strong,  must  be  cut  down,  and  the  heat  regulate<:l 
by  the  size  of  tbe  air  inlets  over  the  top  of  the  fires.  In  cold  weather 
steam  will  be  seen  for  the  second  time  during  this  day,  but  in  warm 
wvather  the  superheated  vapor  is  absorbed  into  the  atmosphere  without 
cimdensatiou. ' ' 

"  The  kiln  should  be  gauged — that  m,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
bricks  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  should  be  carefully  measured — during  the 
fourth  day,  as  soon  as  the  bricks  are  hot  enough  to  distinguish,  or  be- 
fore. This  figure  should  be  noted  down  for  future  reference.  During 
the  fifth  day  the  air  supply  will  be  nearly  cut  off,  and  the  fire  holes  will 
be  at  their  full  heat.  Tbe  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
ebould  be  distinctly  red  on  top  and  a  barely  visible  red  in  the  middle 
peep-hole  on  the  twelfth  course  from  the  bottom.  During  the  twenty- 
four  hours  the  heat  should  be  increased  to  a  clear,  bright  cherry  red  on 
top,  decreasing  to  a  distinctly  visible  red  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and 
on  the  draft  stack.  When  this  color  is  seen  in  tlie  stack  it  is  a  sign  that 
tbe  necessary  heat  to  expel  the  combined  water  from  the  clay  has  been 
attained  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  the  bricks  are  now  ready  to  take 
the  finishing  temperatures  as  fast  as  ihey  can  absorb  them.  The  con- 
stant danger  will  be,  during  the  fifth  and  subsequent  days,  that  the  top 
courses  will  become  overiieated  for  a  few  moments.  If  the  burner  is 
not  constantly  on  the  qni  uiVf,  after  every  firing,  especially,  the  heat  will 
become  too  great  and  the  (juality  of  the  top  courses  will  be  damaged  or 
rniufd.  If  the  work  is  skillfully  done  the  top  course  will  be  still  only  a 
good,  hard  building  brick  at  tbe  clor^e  of  the  fifth  day,  while  tbe  bottom 
has  arrived  at  the  softest  salmon  stage." 
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"On  the  Bixth  day  the  fiDishiug  proceBS  or  '  high  fire'-begioB.  Ho  far 
the  rise  in  temperature  haa  been  comparatively  regular  and  gradual. 
But  after  the  gaeee  have  been  expelled  from'  the  clay  the  danger  of  sud- 
den changes  in  the  heat  is  only  that  the  highest  limit  may  be  exceeded ; 
variations  insideof  that  limit  do  no  harm.  The  hresare  managed  much  aa 
before,  the  air  supply  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  heat  needed 
for  the  moment.  The  top  of  the  kiln  becomes  heated  up  to  its  practical 
limit  of  safety  a  few  hours  after  the  finisbiog  process  begins,  and  if  the 
heat  is  still  maintained  without  cessation  the  bricks  will  soon  become 
spongy.  If  tbe  heat  be  kept  on  for  a  few  hours,  until  the  top  bricks  be- 
gin to  show  signs  of  distress,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  off  somewhat, 
together  with  an  increase  of  draft,  it  is  found  that  tbe  top  portions  of 
the  kiln  will  give  out  beat  again,  and,  while  cooling  down  themselves, 
they  assist  iu  bringing  up  the  heat  of  the  courses  below  them." 

"By  working  the  kiln  as  described  and  carrying  wave  after  wave  of 
heat  from  the  top  downwards  tbe  bottom  of  the  kiln  ought  to  become 
strongly  red  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  the  top  being  as  hard  as  is  de- 
sired before  this  time.  Tbe  gauge  at  this  stage  should  show  about  five 
or  six  inches  settle  from  tbe  first  figure,  with  a  setting  25  courses  high." 

"Tbe  same  method  of  firing  during  each  succeeding  12  hours  ought 
to  show  a  further  settle  of  iwo  inches.  By  the  end  of  tbe  seventh  day 
the  settle  will  probably  be  9  or  10  inches,  and  tbe  trials  taken  from  the 
top,  middle  and  bottom  wilt  show  the  vitrification  to  be  complete  on  lop, 
fair  in  the  middle  and  too  soft  on  tbe  bottom.  Twelve  hours  more  ought 
to  bring  the  heat  down  to  tbe  bottom  so  that  the  settle  shows  11  or  12 
inches  and  the  trial  a  hard  building  brick  or  poorly  vitrified  paver.  The 
burn  is  ready  to  conclude  at  any  time  the  burner  sees  fit,  and  he  must 
now  weigh  in  his  mind  the  benefit  and  danger  of  each  fire  before  putting 
it  on.  The  conclusion  of  a  burn  under  such  conditions  as  have  been  de- 
scribed should  not  be  later  than  the  middle  or  end  of  tbe  eighth  day." 

"In  cooling  off  tbe  practice  varies.  Experience  haa  shown  that  the 
danger  point  in  cooling  vitrified  clay  ware  is  at  a  dark  red  or  black  heat. 
When  the  ware  is  very  hot  it  can  not  be  damaged  by  free  admission  of 
air,  providing  that  it  all  enters  through  tbe  fire  holes  and  red-hot  fines. 
The  proper  plan  is  to  allow  the  kiln  to  cool  down  under  full  draft  until  it 
Ijegins  to  look  dark,  then  shut  tbe  dampers  and  cool  as  slowly  as  the  kiln 
capacity  will  allow.     Three  to  six  days  are  alloweil  to  round  kilns." 

"  The  slower  the  cooling  the  greater  toughness  is  found  in  the  product. 
The  top  course  and  the  bricks  immediately  next  the  bags  are  always 
likely  to  be  brittle  in  any  case,  as  they  are  heated  up  and  cooled  down 
many  times  iu  the  burn  iu  accumulating  the  wavei<  of  heat  by  which  the 
bottom  courses  are  reached." 
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Cost  of  Platjt. — The  cost  of  a  paving  brick  factory  fitted  up  with 
modern  machiDery  varies  much,  according  to  location,  size,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  stated  that  tha  cost  vill  be  tl,000  for  each  one  thousand 
daily  capacity  of  output.  This  does  not  include  the  coat  of  land  on 
vhich  clay  is  situated,  railway  switches,  nor  the  capital  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  businesH  before  the  returns  begin  to  come  in.  Through 
the  kindnesa  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Robb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Clin- 
ton Paving  and  Building  Brick  Co.,  I  have  been  famished  with  the 
figures  showing  the  exact  cost  of  the  plant  of  that  company,  which  is 
one  of  the  beet  and  most  modern  in  the  State.  These  figuree  are  as 
follows  ; 

Five  Eudaly  kilns,  capacity  12■^,000  eacli,   including  roy- 
ally of  $1,000  for  use  of  Bame S14,782 

Buildings,  jaixii',  etc 8,27C 

Machinery 7,766 

Dryers  (two  "  Itonclud  "  ProRreasive,  ciirnplele) 9,144 

Total '. , .    $31*,938 

The  daily  capacity  of  thi^  plant  if  run  full  10  hours  is  40,000  paving 
brick,  showing  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  average  cost  as  men- 
tioned above.  Further  details  concerning  the  machinery  found  in  this 
plant  are  given  in  the  following  table  of  statistics  of  the  paving  brick 
industry  in  Indiana: 
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CoBT  OF  Making  Paving  Brick. — ^This  also  vBiiea  much  according 
to  location  and  size  of  plant,  price  of  labor,  cost  of  fuel,  etc.  Where  a 
factory  is  fitted  up  with  modern  machinery,  has  an  output  of  35,000  or 
more  daily,  and  is  situated  by  the  aide  of  the  clay,  fuel  and  wat«r,  so 
that  these  necesaitJee  can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  price,  the  actual 
cost  of  making  repressed  paving  brick  and  putting  them  od  board  the 
cars,  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  15.00  per  thousand ;  of  block, 
t5.50  per  thousand.  To  this  must  be  added  the  interest  on  capital 
inTeBl«d,  iDsurance,  taxes,  office  expenses,  salaries  of  salesmen  and  all 
otfaer  general  expenses,  vhich  will  bring  the  cost  up  to  near  $6.00  per 
thousand  for  the  brick,  and  (6.50  for  the  block.  The  prices  at  vhich 
they  now  sell  in  Indiana  are  said  by  the  makers  to  be  tlO.OO  for  the 
brick  and  S13.00  for  the  block  on  board  the  cars  at  the  factories. 

Tb£  Testibo  of  Pavikg  Bbick. — The  question  of  the  proper  tests 
to  which  samples  of  the  brick  destined  for  paving  streeta  shall  be  sub- 
jectetl  is  a  most  important  one.  Each  city  engineer  has,  np  to  the  pres- 
ent, bad  hia  own  opinions  on  this  matter  and  has  made  his  tests  according 
to  his  own  best  judgment.  As  a  result  there  is  no  recognised  standard, 
nor  official  tests  which  can  be  taken  as  such.  At  the  ninth  (1895)  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  a  standard  method  of  making  such  tests.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  report  will  soon  be  made  and  a  standard  fixed  which 
will  become  generally  adopted  by  city  engineers.  This  will  enable  manu- 
facturers to  test  their  own  output,  and  if  not  up  to  the  standard  to  devise 
means  and  methods  of  making  it  so.  In  the  past  they  have  had  to  trust, 
as  it  were,  to  luck  in  having  their  output  adopted,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  try  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  many  whimsical  standards  which 
were  set  up  by  city  engineers. 

As  already  stated  the  two  essential  qualities  of  a  good  paving  brick 
are  vitrifaction  and  toughness.  Hence,  the  most  important  tests  which 
can  be  made  are  those  which  will  go  to  prove  the  presence  of  these 
qualities  in  proper  degree.  These  are  the  absorption  (est  and  the 
abrasion  or  rattling  test.  As  it  may  be  some  years  befi>re  a  set  of 
standard  testa  is  adopted,  the  followiog  methods  of  making  the  absorp- 
tion and  rattling  tests  are  given  as  ones  which  have  been  commended  by 
experts. 

For  the  absorption  test,  one  whole  and  three  half  bricks  of  average 
hardnesc,  which  are  free  from  kiln  fand  and  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  abrasion  teat,  should  be  taken.  These  should  be  dried  care- 
fully over  a  register  or  in  a  radiator  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  a  temper- 
ature between  200  and  800  degrees.  Each  specimen  should  then  be 
weighed  accurately  on  scales  which  are  graduated  tn  at  least  \  of  an 
ounce,  and  a  record  kept  of  their  separace  and  combined  weights.  They 
should  then   be  soaked  in  clear  water  for  24  hours,  after  which  they 
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should  be  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth  and  weighed  again.  The  iacrea^e  in 
weight  deDotes  the  amount  of  water  absorbed.  The  eum  of  this  should 
be  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the  dry  weight,  and  this  will  be  the  per 
cent,  of  absorption.  The  maximum  amount  of  this  which  is  allowable 
in  a  paving  brick  is,  as  yet,  an  unsettled  question.  Some  city  engineers 
make  two  per  cent,  the  limit.  More  fix  the  amount  at  oae  and  one-half 
per  cent.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  paving  brick  placed  upon  the 
market  show  a  gain  of  less  than  one  per  cent. ,  so  that  two  per  cent,  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  limit  which  it  is  best  to  allow.  No  brick 
should  be  condemned  or  endorseil  on  the  absorption  test  alone,  as  such  a 
test  is  an  indes  only  of  the  quality  of  vi tri faction ,  and  gives  no  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  other  qualities  which  the  brick  must  possess. 

For  the  abrasion  test  which  is  made  to  indicate  the  toughness  of  the 
pavers,  a  cask-ahaped  rattler  with  the  staves  and  heads  made  of  cast  iron, 
or  lined  with  steel  or  iron  plates,  should  be  provided.  This  should  be 
28  inches  in  diameter  and  82  in  length,  and  should  have  no  shaft  in  the 
center,  but  be  suspended  by  opposite  corners. 

The  brick  to  be  tested  should  each  receive  a  special  mark  with  a  steel 
punch,  and  then  be  weighed  carefully.  Enough  should  be  placed  in  the 
.  rattler  to  fill  as  nearly  as  possible  20  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  and  no 
foundry  shot  or  other  iron  material  should  accompany  them.  If  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  brick  to  make  out  th«  20  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
the  rattler  are  not  to  be  tested,  standard  paving  brick  from  the  most 
available  source  should  be  used  as  "  fillers." 

The  rattler  should  then  be  turned  for  40  minutes  at  the  rate  of  25  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  brick  are  then  taken  out  and  weighed  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  by  impact  or  abrasion 
is  thus  obtained. 

The  percentage  of  loss  under  the  above  method  will  vary  much.  The 
extremes  will  probably  be  about  5  and  25  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
of  20  samples  about  15  per  cent.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  severe  test, 
but  it  will  show  with  absolute  certainty  the  tmi^heet  brick  in  the  lot 
tested. 

Other  tests  of  paving  brick  which  should  be  made  are  those  showing 
the  hardness  and  the  cross- breaking  or  transverse  strength.  The  former 
is  easily  determined  by  the  use  of  the  scale  of  hardness  or  scratcbing 
test,  as  the  ability  to  scratch  or  to  be  scratched  determines  the  relative 
hardness  of  any  two  substances.  This  scale  is  explained  in  all  works  on 
elementary  physics,  and  is  the  one  commonly  in  vogue  with  mineralo^psts. 
Its  numbers  run  from  one  to  ten,  and  certain  well-known  minerals  are 
taken  as  types  of  each  degree,  talc  or  soapstone  being  No.  1 ;  calcite  No. 
3,  etc.  Nos.  6  and  7,  represented  respectively  by  feldspar,  a  common 
constituent  of  granite  rocks,  and  quartz,  a  very  common  mineral,  are 
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the  two  degrees  of  the  acale  which  ehotild  be  used  comparatively  in  te§t- 
ing  paving  brick.  No  brick  should  be  used  for  street  purposes  whose 
haidneee  is  not  R  or  above,  white  none  ehowiDg  a  hardness  above  7  sre 
made.  Id  makiog  the  test  the  inspector  should  be  provided  with  pieces 
of  feldspar  aud  quartz,  2x4  inches,  or  larger  in  size,  and  also  with  an 
ordinary  three-cornered  file.  The  file  should  be  drawn  with  considerable 
pressure  over  the  sarrow  face  or  edge  of  the  brick,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  pressure  over  both  the  feldspar  and  the  quartz,  and  obeerva- 
tion  made  as  to  whether  the  depth  of  the  cut  in  the  brick  is  greater,  less, 
or  equal  to  that  made  in  the  minerals.  If  the  scratch  in  the  brick  is  less 
thau  that  in  the  feldspar  aud  deeper  than  that  in  the  quartz  the  hardness 
of  the  brick  is  between  6  and  7,  or  the  one  desired ;  but  if  the  scratch  in 
the  brick  is  plainer  aud  deeper  than  that  in  the  feldspar  the  brick  is  too 
soft  and  should  be  rejected.* 

Id  making  the  transverse  or  cross-breaking  test  the  brick  should  be 
placed  edgewise  on  rounded  knife  edges,  set  6  inches  apart,  and  the  load 
applied  in  the  center  by  a  rounded  knife  e<.ige  until  the  brick  is  broken. 
The  transverse  or  tensile  strength  is  then  determined  by  the  following 
formula: 

3  Wl 

2  b  h' 
in  which 

f     =  tensile  sirennih  in  pcmnds  |>er  srjiinre  inrh. 
W  =7  breaking  loud  in  pounds. 
I     =:  lengtli  between  the  tienrinjis. 
h    =  breadth  of  brick, 
h    =  beigbt  of  brit-k. 

The  crushing  test  for  brick  was  at  one  time  largely  used,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  considered  of  little  value.  "The  crushing  strength  of  a 
cube  cut  from  a  good  paving  brick  is.  say,  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  if  the  pressure  is  applied  on  only  a  p'>rtiun  of  the  upper 
surface  the  strength  is  al)out  twice  as  much.  The  surface  of  contact  be- 
tween a  wheel  having  a  1^  inch  tire,  loaded  with  half  a  ton,  is  roughly 
about  one  tquare  inch,  which  gives  a  pressure  on  the  brick  of  only  1 ,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  ihe  brick  being 
crushed."  I  If  made,  the  brick  to  be  tested  should  be  placed  edgewise, 
and  the  edges  should  be  previously  ground  smooth,  else  the  real  strength 
will  not  be  obtained. 

After  the  four  tests  of  absorption,  abras'on,  hardnesB  and  transverse 
strength  have  been  made  it  becomes  neces^ry  to  average  them,  as  in 

"  [f  doubt  ii[-i.-un  u>  to  tUe  pre^Buro  eiertt.l  by  Ihi-  Rlr  Ix'Ing  Ihp  ;:iine  in  racb  int-Iuii.c  ii 
ritfv  i>f  the  brick  can  be  iired  on  the  fmuiilh  siirfii.'bs  of  tht'  i^we'  <if  'he  minernls,  iind 
c''r<  rrmi.    The  harder  hoaiex  will  Bi-ratvli  the  goiter. 
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luoEt  cases  one  sample  will  show  the  highest  per  cent,  in  one  parlicuiar, 
and  a  second  in  another  particular.  The  question  then  arises,  what  rela- 
tive value  or  weight  should  be  given  to  each  test?  The  qualities  of  tough- 
ness and  vitrilaction  being  moat  desired  it  is  obvious  that  the  testa  of 
absorption  and  rattling  should  be  rated  higher  than  the  other  two  in 
making  out  the  average.  Probably  the  best  relative  value  which  can  be 
given  each  of  the  four  in  making  out  the  final  average  is  as  follows; 

Rattlinir 40  per  cent. 

Aliaorplion. , .  _. -■!()  per  cem. 

Hiirdness l-i  jier  cent. 

TrimBverse  strength.  ...    , 15  |)er  cent. 

The  engineer  in  prescribing  bis  specifications  for  bids  should  make  known 
fully  the  manner  in  which  each  test  shall  be  made,  and  the  relative 
weijfbt  which  shall  be  given  each  in  computing  the  6nal  average. 

The  Formation  of  Brick  Pavements. — While  the  making  of  brick 
streets  is  an  industry  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick,  the  future  of  the  latter  industry  depends  wholly  upon  the 
successful  wear  of  such  streets  and  the  satisfaction  which  they  give  to  the 
general  public. 

Many  brick  pavements  which  have  been  put  dowu  in  the  past  have 
proven  costly  investments,  but  a  much  larger  number  have  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory  both  in  comparative  cost  and  wear.  The  failure  of 
those  unsatisfactory  has  been  due  to  many  causes.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  tliese  has  been  the  use  of  poor  foundations.  It  has  been  long 
proven  by  experience  that  no  matter  how  superior  the  wearing  surface 
of  the  street  may  be,  unless  such  surface  is  supported  upon  a  firm  and 
enduring  foundation  its  lease  of  life  will  be  short.  Such  a  foundation  is 
best  made  from  hydraulic  cement  concrete,  and  its  minimum  thickness 
should  be  6  inches.  The  manner  of  its  proper  formation  has  been  well 
set  forth  in  the  specifications  of  the  city  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
These  specificatiouj:  are  ro  plain  and  definite,  both  as  to  forming  the  con- 
crete foundation  and  the  choosing  and  laying  of  the  brick,  that  that 
portion  of  tliem  pertaining  to  these  oiyects  is  here  given  as  follows  : 

"  Sl'ECIFICATION.<   FOR   CON'fHICTE    FOrNI>ATION." 

"Upon  the  roadbed  thus  formed  a  sub-foundatiiin  of  hydraulic  cement 
concrete  shall  be  laid  to  a  uuiform  depth  of  6  inches,  which  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  applied  as  follows :  The  sand  to  be  used  in  the  mortar  shall 
be  clean,  sharp,  silicious  river  sand,  free  from  loam  or  dirt,  and  before  it 
ii<  used  all  gravel,  sticks  and  other  foreign  admixtures  shall  be  removed 
by  screening." 

"The  cement  used  shall  be  hydraulic  <-ement,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
thehestUtica  or  Louisville  cement.     Itxhall  be  newly  made,  fine  ground, 
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aod  capable  of  withetandiDg  a  tensile  strain  of  sixty  (60)  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section  when  miied  pure  aad  made  into  teat  bars  and  ex 
posed  thirty  (30)  minutes  in  air  and  twenty-four  (24)  hours  or  more  in 
water.  Cement  in  bags  or  packages  not  branded  with  the  name  of  the 
maker  will  not  be  received.  Cement  in  jute  sacks  will  he  rejected  with- 
out test.  Samplfifl  for  teetiDf;  shall  be  furnished  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required.  On  all  casks  or  packages  accepted,  such 
inspection  marks  will  be  placed  as  may  be  required,  and  the  contractor 
shall  carefully  preserve  these  marks  and  not  allow  them  to  be  imitated. 
The  cement  shall  be  kept  under  cover  and  dry  until  used,  aod  any  cement 
exposed  to  the  weather  after  testing  shall  not  be  used.  Cement  may  he 
re  inspected  at  any  time  when  the  street  commissioner  shall  so  direct, 
and  if  not  found  to  be  of  proper  quality  it  shall  be  rejected.  All  rejected 
cement  shall  he  at  once  removed  from  the  Hue  of  work." 

"The  mortar  shall  be  prepared  from  cement  and  sand,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parte  of  sand,  by  measurement.  The 
sand  and  cement  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  in  proper  boxes,  aA«r  which 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall  be  added  to  produce  a  paste  of  proper 
consistency,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  worked  with  hoes  or  other  tools. 
The  mortar  always  to  be  mixed  fresh  before  being  applied  to  the  broken 
stone." 

"  The  concrete  shall  be  made  of  broken  liinestone  and  hydraulic  ce- 
ment mortar,  the  stone  to  be  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  two  and  one- 
half  (2^)  inch  ring  in  its  largest  dimensions.  The  stone  shall  be  clean 
from  all  dust  and  dirt,  and  thoroughly  wetted,  and  then  mixed  with 
mortar ;  the  general  proportion  being  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of 
sand,  and  five  parts  of  stone.  It  shall  be  laid  quickly  and  then  rammed 
until  the  mortar  flushes  to  the  surface.  No  walking  or  driving  over  it  shall 
be  permitted  when  it  is  settiug,  and  it  shall  be  allowed  to  set  for  at  least 
twelve  (12)  hours,  and  such  additional  length  of  time  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Street  Commissioner  or  his  duly  authorized  agents,  before  the 
pavement  is  put  down.  All  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
pavement  shall  be  brought  on  to  the  concrete  only  in  barrows,  or  de- 
livered on  the  concrete  from  the  sidewalk." 

"SPECIPICATIONS   FOB   WEARIKO  SURFACE." 

"Upon  the  foundation  of  concrete  shall  be  laid  a  bed  of  coarse, 

sharp  sand,  free  from  gravel,  loam  or  vegetable  matter,  and inches 

in  tbicknesa  when  compacted  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  bricks.  Upon 
this  base  of  sand  a  pavement  of  the  best  quality  of  vitrified  paving  brick 
shall  be  laid.     The  bricks  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  and  one-half  inches 

nor  more  than  nine  incbea  long,  not  less  than inches  nor 

more  than  three  inches  wide,  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  inches  nor 
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more  than  four  and  one  fourth  inches  deep,  with  rounded  edges  with  a 
radius  of  three-eighths  (f)  of  an  inch.  Said  brick  shall  be  of  the  kind 
kuowD  as  "  repressed  "  brick,  aad  shall  be  repressed  to  the  extent  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  material  is  forced  into  them.  Thej  shall  be 
free  from  lime,  sand  and  other  material,  except  pure  shale;  they  shall 
be  as  nearly  uniform  iu  every  respect  as  possible ;  they  shall  be  burned 
so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  hardness,  so  annealed  as  to  reach  the  utti- 
niate  d^ree  of  toughness,  and  thoroughly  vitrified  so  as  to  make  a  hom- 
ogeneous mass." 

"All  paving  brick  must  be  homogeneous  and  compact  in  structure, 
free  from  lumps  of  uncrushed  shale  or  from  laminations  caused  by  the 
process  of  manufacture,  or  fire  cracks  or  checks  of  more  than  superficial 
character  or  extent.  The  brick  to  be  used  shall  be  made  from  pure  shale 
of  quality  equal  to  that  found  in  Galesburg  and  Glen  Carbon,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  Canton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  All  bricks  so  dis- 
torted iu  burning  or  with  such  prominent  kiln  marks  as  to  produce  an 
uneven  pavement,  shall  be  rejected.  All  bricks  shall  be  free  from  lime 
or  magnesia  and  shall  show  no  ngns  of  cracking  or  spalling  on  remaining 
in  water  ninety-eiz  hours." 

"The  bidden  shall  submit  twenty-five  samples  of  the  brick  they  pro- 
pose using.  A  portion  of  those  bricks  shall  be  subjected  to  such  pbysi- 
-cal  tests  as  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  shall  deem  necessary,  and 
the  remainder  be  retained  as  samples  of  the  material  to  be  furnished  and 
used.  Any  brick  which  does  not  stand  the  tests  satisfactorily  will  be  re- 
jected, and  DO  bid  contemplating  the  use  of  the  rejected  brick  shall  be  • 
entertained.  Samples  may  be  submitted  by  manufacturers,  in  which 
case  the  bidder  proposing  to  use  brick  of  such  manuikcture  will  not  be 
required  to  submit  samples.  The  quality  of  the  brick  furnished  must 
conform  to  the  samples  presented  by  tbe  manufacturers  and  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  Street  Commissioner." 

"Such  specimen  brick  shall  be  submitted  to  a  test  for  one-half  hour  in 
the  machine  known  as  a  "Rattler"  with  cast-iron  bricks  weighing  six 
pounds  each,  making  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  if  the  loss  of 
weight  by  abrasion  or  impact  during  such  test  shall  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  tbe  original  weight  of  the  bricks  tested,  then  the  brick  shall  be 
rejected.  Tbe  brick  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  two. 
They  shall  not  absorb  more  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  water 
when  dried  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  immersed  twenty-four  hours 
iu  water." 

"Tbe  Street  Commissioner  leservea  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  brick 
which  in  bis  opinion  do  not  conform  to  the  almve  specifications." 

"All  brick  may  have  a  proper  shrinkage  but  shall  not  difier  materially 
in  size  from  the  accepted  samples  of  the  same  make,  nor  shall  they  difier 
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greatly  io  color  from  the  natural  color  of  the  well-burned  brick  of  its 
claMoud  lUBDufacture." 

"No  bate  or  broken  brick  shall  be  ueed  except  at  the  curbs,  where 
nothing  less  than  a  half  brick  ehall  be  ueed  to  break  joiote.  The  bricka 
to  be  lud  in  straight  lines  and  all  joints  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  two 
inches,  to  be  set  upoo  the  sand  in  a  perfectly  upright  manner  as  closely 
and  compactly  together  as  possible,  and  at  right  angles  with  tbe  line  of 
the  curb,  except  at  street  intersections  where  they  are  to  be  laid  as  the 
Street  Commissioner  may  direct." 

"The  pavement  shall  be  thoroughly  rammed  two  or  three  times,  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Street  CommissioDer,  with  a  paver's  rammer  weighing 
not  less  than  seventy-five  pounds,  or  a  road-roller  weighing  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  tons ;  and  all  the  joints  in  the  pavement  shall  be 

completely  filled  with _ and  an  additional  layer 

of  sand  not  less  than  one  inch  in  depth  shall  be  spread  uniformly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pavement." 

The  Perfect  Pateuent. — The  requirements  which  shall  constitute 
a  perfect  pavement  have  been  well  summed  up  as  follows : 

Firit.    Reasonableness  in  first  cost. 

Seoond.    Low  in  cost  of  maintenance  and  easy  to  rep^r. 

Tkira.  Durability  under  traffic  and  reasonable  Irerdom  from  noise 
and  dust. 

FourtL     Free  from  decay,  waterproof  and  non-abeorptive. 

Fifth.  Of  low  tractive  resistance  and  furnisbing  a  good  foothold  for 
horses.* 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  a  pavement  has  never  as  yet  been  constructed. 
The  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  those  of  vitrified  brick,  made  from  just 
such  shales  as  are  found  in  so  great  abundance  in  southwestern  Indiana. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  vitrified  brick  have 
been  used  for  street  paving  purposes  in  Indiana,  their  durability  and  the 
general  satisfaction  which  they  give,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  city  engineer 
of  each  city  in  the  State  where  brick  pavements  are  in  use,  and  a  blank 
was  enclosed  to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  Replies  were  received  from 
all  the  engineers  except  those  of  the  following  places :  Elkhart,  Sum- 
mitville,  Dunkirk  and  Decatur.  From  these  replies  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled : 

■■■  Mead.  Dauiel  W.    Proc.  Xinth  Ann .  Canv.  Mm.  Brick  Mmnr.H.  Asa'n.,  ]>^,  34. 
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When  it  ia  remembered  that  tlie  use  of  brick  pavements  did  not  be- 
gin until  1690,  it  will  be  seen  that  tliej  have  cume  into  popular  fiivor  in 
our  State  in  a  very  short  time.  Tboae  made  Irom  shale  brick,  vhen  the 
foundation  has  been  properly  constructed,  have  everywhere  given  good 
satisbction ;  while  the  durability  of  those  from  "  fire-clay  "  brick  is  gen- 
erally reported  as  poor.  From  the  foregoing  table  it  may  be  seen  that 
in  Indiana,  outnde  of  Indianapolis,*  t2, 416, 131  have  been  expended  ia 
brick  pavements.  Of  this  large  sum  the  brick  have  cost  (684,697. 
But  t237,675  have  been  spent  for  material  made  in  Indiana,  while 
1647.022  have  gone  to  Ohio,  Weet  Virginia  and  Illinois  for  brick, 
every  one  of  which  could  have  been  made  in  Indiana,  and  laid  down  at  a 
fair  profit  iu  the  cities  using  them  for  a  lees  price  than  they  were  shipped 
in  from  other  States. 


■■  eEWER   PIPE   AND  HOLLOW   GOODa. 

Under  this  head  is  included  the  making  of  sewer  pipe,  fire-clay  chimney 
tops  and  flue  linings,  hollow  building  brick  and  vitrified  drain  liies.  Id 
one  or  two  factories  all  of  these  wares  are  made,  but  in  most  places  only 
special  lines  are  produced.  All  of  these  products  except  the  chimney 
topg  and  fiue  linings  are  vitrified  in  the  making ;  the  two  exceptions  are 
burned  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  are  not  salt  glazed  as  are  the  others. 

The  clays  used  are  the  same  as  for  making  paving  brick,  t  e.,  under- 
clays  or  shales,  but  in  this  State  more  of  the  products  are  as  yet  made 
from  the  former.  Shale  is  used  by  the  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  Terre  Haute  Hollow  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  and  in  both  places 
the  wares  are  of  superior  grade,  and  there  is  less  loss  in  drying  and  burn- 
ing than  in  those  factories  which  use  an  under-clay  ezclusLvely. 

The  preparation  of  the  clays  for  these  goods  is  made  by  essentially  the 
same  processes  as  those  used  in  the  making  of  paving  brick.  The  wet 
pan  is  most  used  in  tempering,  and  the  latter  process  is  therefore  more 
thorough  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  pug  mill. 

A  machine  known  as  the  sewer-pipe  press  is  the  one  almost  universally 
used  in  the  making  of  pipe  and  hollow  goods.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  "  plunger"  brick  machine  previously  mentioned,  and  consists  of  two 
cylinders  placed  upright  one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  a  heavy 
cast  iron  frame,  to  which  the  cylinder  heads  are  bolted.  The  upper  or 
steam  cylinder  is  usually  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  or  clay 
cylinder,  16  inches.  The  piston  rod  is  made  either  single  or  triple,  and 
is  continuous  from  the  clay  piston  to  the  steam  piston.     The  clay  piston 
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ia  a  cast  iron  head  which  can  be  replaced  easily  when  worn.  Steam 
pressure  is  used  in  operating  the  machine,  and  is  controlled  bj  a  lever 
from  the  level  of  the  working  platform. 

Seven  or  eight  meo  constitute  the  "  press  gang"  necessary  to  operate 
the  machine  and  remove  the  pipe  as  fast  as  made  to  the  dry  floors.  The 
size  of  the  sewer  pipe  varies  from  4  inches  in  diameter  to  36  inches,  or 
even  larger,  but  the  sizes  most  used  range  from  8  to  16  inches.  As  fast 
as  made  they  are  cut  to  the  desired  length,  and  each  is  set  upright  on  a 
wooden  pallet  of  appropriate  size.  These  pallets  are  then  placed  on 
trucks  and  taken  to  tbe  dry  floors 

The  drying  of  sewer  pipe  is  almost  wholly  accomplished  on  what  is 
known  as  "sewer  pipe  floors,'  by  meaos  of  steam.  These  floors  vary 
much  in  size,  according  to  the  output  of  the  factory,  and  are  usually 
three  or  four  in  number,  one  above  anotber.  They  are  slatted  or  open 
and  the  steam  pipes  are  arranged  beneath  the  lower  one  or  two.  The 
largest  pipes  are  placed  on  the  lower  floor.  Exhaust  steam  ^om  the  en- 
gine and  presses  is  used  by  day,  and  direct  steam  by  night.  The  pro- 
-cees  is  necessarily  a  slow  one  else  many  of  the  pipe  would  crack.  Those 
made  from  shale  are  much  less  apt  to  crack  while  drying  than  those  from 
fire-clay. 

Sewer  pipe  are  burned,  for  the  most  part,  in  round  down-drafl  kilns, 
and  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  under  paving 
brick,  except  that  much  less  time  is  required,  owing  to  the  thin  sections 
of  clay  to  he  vitrified.  For  shale  pipe  three  days  is  usually  sufficient, 
and  for  those  made  of  fire-clay,  three  and  one-half  to  four.  The  pipe  are 
usually  glazed  by  tbe  addition  of  small  quantities  of  packing-house  salt 
to  the  fuel  during  the  last  stages  of  burning.  This  glazing  is  done  to 
secure  smoothness  or  surface  and  a  dark  color.  The  color  makes  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pi|ie,  but  they  are  hii^ely  graded 
according  toil.  Prof.  Orton  has  well  said;  "The  system  of  grading 
sewer  pipe  is  unnecessarily  severe.  For  any  ordinary  use,  the  seconds 
are  as  good  as  the  firsts ;  it  ij  not  the  consumer  who  profits  by  the  sever- 
ity of  selection ;  it  is  the  middle  men  or  retailers  who  buy  the  seconds  at 
low  rates  and  work  them  off  on  the  public  as  firstrclass  goods,  which  for 
any  matter  of  service  and  utility  they  are  "* 

The  making  of  hollow  building  brick  or  tile  is  rapidly  assuming  large 
proportions  in  western  Indiana.  Three  large  factories  have  been  erected 
since  1890,  in  which  these  brick  form  the  special  output,  and  a  fourth 
has  added  them  to  its  former  productions.  These  brick  are  plain  sec- 
tions of  a  square  hollow  bar.  Their  standard  size  is  8Jx8Jxl6J  inches, 
with  the  hollow  portion  cross-webbed  to  give  them  additional  strength. 
They  can  he  made  by  either  the  auger  or  plunger  brick  machines,  and 
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dried  on  dry  floors  or  in  progrenive  tuDoel  dryere.     The  advantageft 
claimed  for  them  over  ordinary  brick  or  elone  for  buildiog  purpoees  are 

aa  follows : 

1.     Cheapnesa,  costing  less  thao  either  brick  or  stone. 

3.     Beiog  thoroughly  vitrified  they  do  not  absorb  any  moisture,  and 

alvaTH  make  a  dry  wall. 
3.     Beiag  hollow  they  are  more  healthful  for  dwelling  houses — wanu 

in  winter  and  cool  in  BUmmer. 
■1.     Make  a  stroDger  foundation,  as  each  brick  will  stand  a  weight  of 

more  iban  100,000  pounds. 
5.     As  all  ware  Is  nitrified  the  walls  will  always  keep  clean,  and  will 

not  b«<^ome  dingy  as  cut  sioue  and  brick  usually  do. 

A  bandeome  rock-Paced  tile  for  foundation  work  above  ground  is  also 
made  by  several  of  the  focturies. 

The  making  of  pumps  from  clay  has  been  carried  on  for  21  years  by 
Weaver  Bros.,  at  Brazil,  Indiana.  The  entire  pump,  except  the  handle, 
bolls  and  suckers,  is  made  of  vitrified  fire-clay.  These  "stone"  pumps 
are  guaranteed  to  last  for  10  years,  and  a  number  about  Brazil  have  been 
in  use  for  21  yeari),  and  are  none  the  worse  for  wear.  They  are  fitted 
up  and  put  in  the  well  for  $8  for  the  first  10  feet,  and  25  cents  for  each 
additional  foot. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  available  statistics  of  the  sewer  pipe 
and  hollow  goods  industries  of  Southwestern  Indiana : 
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THE  MANUFACTURE    OF 

The  makiDg  of  refractory  material  U  carried  on  in  but  four  factories 
in  Indians,  and  in  two  of  these  only  as  a  ride  ieeue.  Fire-brick,  cupola 
linbgB,  tiles  for  the  floore  of  kilne  and  grate  backs  constitute  the  princi- 
pal products  made.  Three  of  these  factories  derive  their  clay  from  the 
stratum  which  occupies  quite  an  area  in  Parke  and  Vermillion  counties, 
and  which  is  fully  described  among  the  clays  of  the  latter  county.  It 
is  a  white,  semi-plastic  under-clay  of  the  coal  measures  and  contains  98 
per  cent,  of  refractory  material. 

The  dry  pan  is  used  in  grinding  the  clay  and  the  wet  pan,  or  pug  mill, 
in  tempering  it.  The  latter  process  is  done  more  thoroughly  than  in  the 
making  of  paving  brick  in  order  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  the  prop- 
erty of  plastici^. 

The  bricks  are  molded  either  by  band  or  on  soft-mud  machinery,  the 
auger  and  plunger  types  of  machines  being  wholly  unsuited  to  their 
making.  Those  made  on  the  eoft  mud  machines  are  much  rougher  than 
the  ones  made  by  hand,  and  have  to  undergo  the  process  of  repressing. 
When  first  made  they  are  too  soft  to  bear  handhug  and  must  be  partially 
dried  before  being  repressed.  This  drying  is  accomplished  on  a  dry  floor 
heated  by  under-flues.  The  moulding  usually  takes  place  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  repressing  and  setting  in  the  kilns  in  the  furenoon.  By 
this  system  the  bricks  are  dried  from  12  to  24  hours. 

Round  down-draft  kilns  are  used  in  the  burning  of  refractory  prod- 
ucts, the  process  occupying  about  Ave  days.  Less  care  is  taken  in  the 
burning  than  with  any  other  kind  of  clay  wares,  as  on  account  of  the  re- 
fracb>ry  nature  of  the  material  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  fluxing  or 
overburning. 

Within  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  has  been  attempted 
by  the  dry-press  process.  The  Huntingburg  Dry  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany, of  Huntingburg,  Dubois  County,  is  the  only  company  which  haa 
thus  attempted  iheir  making  in  Indiana,  and  that  only  on  a  small  ccale ; 
but  in  Ohio,  according  to  Orton,  this  process  is  being  used  successfully  in 
one  or  two  fire-brick  factories.  If  the  attempt  proves  successful  it  will 
revolutionize  the  making  of  refractory  products,  as  they  can  be  made 
more  perfect  in  form  and  size,  denser  and  stronger,  and  at  a  less  cost  by 
the  dry-press  process  than  by  any  other  known. 

The  making  of  glasspols  and  linings  for  glass-tanks,  the  highest  and 
most  technical  part  of  the  r^fracrory  clay  industry,  has  not  as  yet  been< 
attempted  from  Indiana  clays.  Glass  pots  vary  much  in  size  and  shape, 
the  larger  covered  ones  weighing  as  much  as  4,500  pounds.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  their  structure,  as  in  use  they  are  subject  to  the  most 
intense  heat  and  at  the  same  lime  to  the  action  of  such  powerful  fluxes 
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«a  potash,  aods  and  lead  ozidee,  conBiitaeDts  of  the  batch  of  moltoD  ma- 
terial which  they  contain.  Their  cost  ia  therefore  necessarily  great, 
while  their  days  of  usefulneso  are  few,  aa  at  the  best  they  wear  out  in  a  few 
months.  With  near  50  large  glass  factories  in  active  operation  in  Indi- 
ana it  aeems  strange  that  no  attempt  haa  heretofore  been  made  to  utilize 
the  clays  of  the  State  in  making  the  pots  and  tank  lininga.  Two  clays 
are  found  in  westeni  and  si^nthern  Indiana  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
aufficient  purity  for  the  purpose.  One  is  the  Montezuma  fireclay, 
which,  according  to  careful  analysia,  contains  but  1.79  per  cent,  of  fluxes, 
the  other,  the  Lawrence  County  kaolin,  containing  1.97  per  cent.'''  The 
analyses  were  made  from  average  aamplea  choaen  hurriedly,  snd  if  care- 
ful seleclion  be  made  much  material  of  even  greater  purity  will  be  found 
in  the  deposits  mentioned. 

A  plastic  refractory  clay  found  in  Greene  County  has  been  put  to  a 
novel  use  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Harrah,  of  Bloomfield.  The  clay  is  mixed  with 
one  half  of  its  bulk  of  sawdust  and  then  molded  into  an  oval  mass  a 
little  larger  than  a  ben's  egg,  and  with  four  grooves  running  lengthwise. 
During  the  process  of  burning  the  sawdust  is  destroyed,  leaving  a  porous 
mass  of  flre-clay  of  great  refractoriness.  A  handle  of  copper  wire  is 
attached  to  this  by  an  ingenious  machine,  and  a  ^re  kindler  is  complete. 
This,  when  dipped  into  a  can  of  coal  oil  and  allowed  to  remain  over 
night,  absorbs  enough  oU  to  burn  for  15  or  20  minutes  with  a  flame 
sufficient  to  kindle  either  wood  or  coal  fires.  During  the  two  years  of 
1894-'95  over  300,000  of  these  kindlers  were  sold,  yielding  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  inventor,  and  showing  one  of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  a 
refractory  clay  can  be  put. 

The  following  table  shows  some  statistics  of  tiie  two  fire-brick  factories 
of  Vermillion  County  r 

"  Fur  conii.loto  inllyees  lae  pxas  130  nnd  105. 
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CLATB  AMD  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


!  HANUFACTURB  OP  POTTEBY. 


The  m&king  of  the  cruder  forms  of  pottery,  earthenware  and  stone- 
ware, has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  coal-bearing  eountieB  of  Indiana. 
The  early  settlers  discovered  along  the  sides  of  the  ravines  and  hills  of 
those  conndes  many  outcrops  of  the  under-claya  of  the  coal  seams,  lliese, 
by  long  exposure,  had  been  rendered  soft,  plastic,  and  in  every  way  suit- 
able for  the  making  of  snch  wares  as  jugs,  crocks,  etc.  At  the  present 
time  but  11  potteries  making  stoneware,  and  in  a  few  instances  earthen- 
ware, are  found  in  the  area  covered  by  this  report.  Of  these,  eight  are 
small  concerns  supplying  only  a  local  demand.  The  other  three  are 
larger  and  ship  their  output  to  distant  markets.  In  addition  to  these,  one 
factory  making  white  granite  or  ironstone  ware  on  an  extensive  scale  is 
located  at  Evansville. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  ware  made  in  these  bctories  earthenware  is  the 
lowest  and  crudest.  Examples  of  such  ware  are  fiower  pots,  cuHpidore 
and  hanging  baskets..  These  are  made  from  any  day  plastic  enough  to 
work  freely,  and  sandy  enough  to  dry  and  bum  without  cracking.  A 
porous,  unglazed,  unvitrified  body  is  desired,  and  hence  the  burning  is 
not  extended  nor  the  temperature  high. 

Stonewares  rank  next  to  earthenvrares  in  the  scale  of  pottery  products. 
They  are  distinguished  Irom  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  they  ore  always 
glazed  and  usually  vitrified,  the  glazing  and  burning  being  accomplished 
at  the  same  time ;  whereas  in  the  higher  forms  of  potter's  wares  two  op- 
erations are  necessary. 

Stoneware,  to  be  of  good  grade,  requires  much  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  clay.  This  must  possess  certain  essential  qualities,  which  may  be 
enumerated  aa  follows : 

1.  Excessive  plasticity,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  spun  or  molded  into 
any  desired  shape. 

2.  It  must  be  refactory  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  heat  required 
to  melt  the  glaze,  and  must  contain  enough  free  silica  to  prevent  air- 
cracking  while  drying,  or  in  cooling  after  burning. 

3.  It  must  possess  fluxes  sufficient  to  cause  vitrl&ction  to  partially 
take  place  at  or  below  the  temperature  required  for  glazing. 

4.  It  must  be  relatively  free  from  such  impurities  as  particles  of  lime, 
iron  sulphide,  etc.,  which  will  cause  a  flaking  or  blistering  of  the  sur- 
&ce  after  burning. 

Numerous  clays  poesesBing  these  properties  exist  in  the  coal  area  of 
Indiana.  Among  the  best  are  those  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis, 
Parke  County ;  Bi'azll,  Clay  County ;  Sboalii,  Martin  County  ;  HuntJng- 
burg,  Dubois  County,  and  Cannelton,  Perry  County,  detailed  mention 
of  each  of  which  is  given  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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Id  the  Bnialler  factoriea  the  clays  are  usually  weathered  for  some 
moDtbs  before  using.  They  are  then  ground  for  fome  time  with  the  old- 
fashioned  horse  power  macbines.  This  Krinding  causes  the  clay  to  be- 
come very  tough  and  waxy ;  but  does  little  towards  removing  the  im- 
purities. 

In  the  larger  factories  a  machine  run  by  steam  and  called  a  "tracer" 
is  used  for  grinding.  By  this  the  clay  previously  moistened  is  ground, 
kneaded  and  stirred  for  an  hour  or  lonfrer  until  the  grains  have  been  re- 
duced to  as  near  a  uniform  size  as  possible,  and  the  property  of  plasticity 
strongly  developed. 

The  clay  prepared  by  either  of  these  two  methods  is  then  removed  to 
the  turning  room,  where  a  piece  ie  cut  off  of  sufficient  size  and  weight 
to  make  the  vessel  desired.  Thia  is  cut  into  two  pieces  several  times 
by  a  wire  and  each  time  reunited  by  throwing  one  mass  with  much 
force  against  the  other.  By  this  means,  and  by  kneading,  the  air  bub- 
bles are  worked  out  and  the  particles  of  the  clay  brought  into  closer 
contact.  The  clay  is  then  thrown  onto  a  horizontal  disc,  or  wheel,  which 
CBj)  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  a  foot  lathe,  or  Other  power.  By 
moistening  the  revolving  mass  and  pressing  it  with  the  fingers,  the 
experienced  potter  can  cause  it  to  take  any  desired  shape. 

The  amount  of  ware  turned  in  a  day  varies  much  according  to  the  size 
and  kind.  So  many  gallons  usually  constitutes  a  day's  work.  A  prac- 
ticed potler  can  make  as  many  as  125  to  150  gallons  of  crocks  or  jars ; 
while  70  to  90  gallons  of  jugs  will  be  a  good  day's  labor. 

In  the  larger  factoriea  at  Cannelton  and  EvansviUe,  much  of  the  waie 
is  formed  by  jollying  or  moulding.  By  this  process  a  rapidly  revolving 
mold  is  filled  with  soft  clay.  The  mold  regulates  the  outside  shape  of 
the  vessel,  and  a  "shoe"  or  inner  piece,  the  inside  shape.  The  mold  is 
then  taken  into  a  hot  closet  when  the  water  of  the  clay  evaporates,  and 
the  ware  shrinks  and  loosens  in  its  case.  The  handles  are  put  on  after 
the  ware  is  removed  from  the  mold.  By  this  process  a  single  mold  can 
be  used  several  times  a  day,  and  many  more  pieces  of  ware  can  be  made 
by  one  man  than  by  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  turning. 

The  ware  after  being  shaped  on  the  wheel,  or  by  jollying,  is  set  on 
b'>ard  shelves  in  open  racks,  or  in  large  airy  rooms  where  it  slowly  dries. 
After  drying,  if  the  glazing  is  to  be  that  of  a  clip  clay,  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  such  clay,  and  then,  after  allowing  this  to  dry,  is  removed 
to  the  kiln.  There,  at  the  proper  temperature,  the  slip  melts  and  forms 
a  smooth  and  handsome  surface,  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color. 

If  the  glaze  ie  to  be  one  of  common  salt,  the  ware  is  removed  directly 
fnim  the  drying  room  to  the  kiln  without  being  dipped  into  a  glaze  bath, 
and  when  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are  at  a  white  heat  the  salt  is  thrown 
on  the  fire.  Its  vapnrs  pass*  upward  and  form  a  brownish  yellow  glaze 
on  the  outside  of  the  ware. 
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The  most  of  the  stoneware  made  in  Indiana  is  burned  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned updraft  kilns,  the  process  occupying  about  36  hours.  Three  days 
must  elapse  after  die  fires  are  drawn  before  the  kiln  be  opened,  else  much 
ware  will  be  spoilt  by  air  cracking.  An  ordinary  round  downdraft  kiln 
of  about  20  feet  diameter  is  used  by  some  potters  with  excellent  results. 

The  potters  of  Indiana,  as  far  as  possible,  use  the  Brazil  block  or  non- 
caking  coal  for  burning  their  wares.  This  coal  contains  lefls  sulphur  than 
the  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  and  they  claim  that  for  that  reason  a  much 
better  and  smoother  glaze  can  be  secured  with  it. 

The  Crown  Pottery  Co.,  of  Evansville,  was  organized  in  1891,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ironstone  china  and  decorated  tableware.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  none  of  them  obtained  in  Indiana,  and  consist  of  feldspar, 
flint,  ball-clay  and  kaolin,  the  latter  from  Florida  and  North  Carolina. 
On  account  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  such  goods,  the  market  be- 
came flooded  with  similar  wares  of  English  make,  and  the  factory  was 
compelled  to  close  down  four  months  in  1894,  and  three  months  in  1895. 
Of  the  160  hands  employed,  50  are  gii4s  who  receive  13.00  to  S4.00  a 
week ;  60  are  boys  at  t4  OO  per  week,  and  the  remainder  are  men  at 
S2.00  per  day.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  176,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  output,  when  run  steadUy,  is  $100,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  stoneware  factories 
located  in  the  coal  area  of  the  State,  as  &r  as  they  could  be  obtuned  : 
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I   MANUFACTURE  OP  DBT  PRESSED  I 


The  manufecture  of  dry  preeaed  brick  fbr  the  fronta  of  buildings  has 
become  a  prominent  industry  in  recent  yeara.  Architects  and  builders 
are  constantly  inventing  new  designs  in  which  these  bricks  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  the  manufacturers,  fully  alive  to  every  opportunity 
for  increasing  their  business,  are  competing  with  one  another  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  variety  of  their  output  Five  lai^  factories  have 
started  up  in  the  coal  counties  since  1890,  and  all  of  them  are  enjoying 
a  prosperous  business. 

Clays  of  various  kinds  are  used  in  the  making  of  dry  pressed  brick. 
Sur&ce  clays,  where  free  from  particles  of  lime  and  iron  ore,  make  a 
handsome  red  brick ;  but  oftentimes  one  which  is  too  tender  or  brittle, 
the  edges  being  easily  broken  or  rubbed  in  shipping.  Recent  sediment- 
ary  clays  make  a  tougher  brick,  but  the  color  can  not  always  be  relied 
upon. 

The  toughest  and  most  uniform  colored  preesed  brick  are  undoubtedly 
those  made  of  shale.  Some  shales,  as  those  of  the  "  Knobatone"  for- 
mation at  Gosport,  and  a  few  of  the  more  refractory  deposits  of  the  Car- 
boniferous, can  be  made  into  a  handsome  and  durable  buff  shade  of 
brick,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  popular  favor.  The  under  clays  of 
the  coal  seams  are  also  utilized  in  making  buff  brick,  and  by  mixing 
them  and  the  shales  or  surface  clays  in  varying  proportions  many  differ- 
ent shades  can  be  produced  at  will. 

The  only  preparation  necessary  for  the  clays  is  grinding  and  screening. 
The  Bur&ce  and  sedimentary  clays  are  ususlly  ground  in  a  pulverizer ; 
the  shales  and  fireclays  in  a  dry  pan.  The  grinding  should  be  prolonged 
enough  to  render  the  particles  of  clay  as  near  a  uniform  size  as  possible. 
From  the  screens  the  clay  passes  down  to  a  receiver  or  hopper  above  the 
brick  press.  The  latter  is  a.  powerful  machine,  which  takes  the  ground 
and  screened  clay,  and  by  the  exertion  of  great  pressure  forms  it  into  a 
dense,  compact  brick.  As  this  is  made  without  the  aid  of  moisture  it  is 
but  little  more  than  an  aggregation  of  particles  of  clay,  held  together  by 
the  force  of  adhesion.  Such  brick  are  therefore  acted  upon  and  worn 
sway  readily  by  friction,  and  require  careful  handling,  both  before  and 
after  burning. 

The  brick  are  usually  removed  from  the  machine  direct  to  the  kiln, 
though  in  some  places,  as  at  Evansville,  an  intermediate  drying  takes 
place  by  the  progressive  or  tunnel  system.  The  burning  is  accomplished 
in  down-draft  kilns,  either  round  or  rectangular  in  form;  the  Eudaly 
being  a  &vorit«  kiln  for  the  purpose.  The  process  occupies  16  to  18  days, 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  "  water  smoking."     Wood  is  generally  used 
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for  fuel  in  this  preliminary  process,  and  coal  for  the  later  stages  of  burn- 
ing. Where  the  brick  are  tunnel  dried  a  shorter  time  is  required  for  the 
burning.  . 

AA«r  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  kiln  require  carefal  assorting,  as 
sevehil,  sometimes  a  dozen,  different  shades  of  one  color  are  present, 
owing  to  the  variations  in  burning  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  brick  in  the  kiln 


Although  a  distinct  industry  the  mannbcture  of  roofing  tiles  from  day 
will  be  briefly  treated  in  this  connection.  But  one  fiictory,  operated  by 
the  Wabash  Roofing  llle  Co.,  of  Montezuma,  Parke  Co.,  is  represented 
in  the  State.  This  company  began  operations  in  1889,  but  suSered  loiees 
by  fire  and  buainess  complications  so  that  only  in  the  past  two  years  has 
the  business  been  conducted  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  tiles  are  quadrangular,  flat  and  grooved,  with  overlapping  edges, 
and  are  6^x10^  inches  in  size.  Tbey  are  made  from  the  soft  drab  shale 
found  so  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma.  This  shale  is  ground 
and  tempered  in  a  wet  pan,  and  passes  from  that  to  a  stiff-mud  machine 
which  forms  it  into  a  Urge  block  and  cuts  this  into  thin  sections  of  the 
dewred  size.  These  sections,  or  "slaba,"  are  then  pressed  on  Raymond 
represses  into  the  requisite  shape.  From  the  represses  the  tile  are  taken 
to  the  racks  in  the  drying  rooms  where  they  are  subjected  to  steam  heat 
for  72  hours.  They  are  then  placed  in  saggar  blocks  and  taken  to  the 
kilns  where  they,  are  burned  for  five  days  and  nights.  During  the  burn- 
ing they  are  heated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  of  vitri&ctioo,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  become  fully  vitrifled,  as  the  thin  clay  sections  are  apt 
to  be  warped  and  twisted  by  extrenie  heat. 

When  properly  burned  the  tile  are  a  bright  and  handsome  shade  of 
red,  and  possess  strength  and  toughness  sufficient  to  bear  all  necessary 
transportation  and  handling.  They  weigh  600  pounds  to  the  square,  and 
form  a  roof  strong  enough  to  readily  support  the  weight  of  an  average- 
sized  man  while  walking  over  it.  The  capital  invested  by  the  company 
at  the  present  time  is  but  $12,000.  Twenty  men  are  employed,  and  the 
daily  output  at  full  capacity  is  20  squares,  which  bring  96.50  each  on 
board  the  cars. 

The  tjle  find  a  ready  sale  in  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and  other  points, 
and  ihe  business  of  the  company  is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year.  No 
more  handsome  or  durable  material  than  these  tile  can  be  used  for  roofing 
purposes ;  and  in  artistic  effects  they  can  not  be  surpassed,  especially  on 
roofs  which  are  designed  for  their  use. 

The  following  table  of  statistical  information  was  gathered  concerning 
the  pressed  brick  ketones  found  in  the  area  covered  by  this  report : 
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THE  MAKIMO   Or  ORtUMARY   BRICK    A»D   DRAIN   TiL£. 

Ordioaiy  brick  and  dnin  tile  are  the  crudest  forme  of  clay  waree  made 
in  the  State,  and  their  manufacture  requires  but  little,  if  any,  technical 
skill.  They  form,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  commercial  out- 
put of  such  wares,  and  the  aggregate  sum  invested  in  the  business  of 
their  making  is  a  large  one. 

The  clays  used  in  their  structure  are  either  pUstic  drift  or  sedimentary 
clays,  both  of  which  are  comparatively  common  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  only  preparation  which  these  clays  usually  receive  is  the  tempering 
in  crude  pug  mills.  The  bricks  are  made  by  either  haod  moulding  or  by 
Kift-mud  brick  machines ;  the  tile  on  a  form  of  the  auger  machines  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  drying  of  the  bricks  is  accom- 
plished by  the  air  and  sunshine,  in  open  yards,  or  in  racks  and  palleta 
protected  by  sheds.     The  tile  are  dried  in  the  latter  manner. 

The  burning  of  tile  usually  takes  place  in  round,  down-draft  kilns, 
of  small  dimensions.  The  bricks  are  homed  either  in  permanent,  clamp 
up-draft  kilns  protected  by  sheds;  or,  in  the  smaller  yards,  in  the  old- 
fiishioned  temporary  casing  or  scoving  kilns,  each  of  which  is  but  a  nine- 
inch  wall  put  up  around  a  green  kiln  and  taken  down  after  each  burning. 
The  clamp  kilns  are  iar  superior,  and  in  tbe  long  run  more  economical ; 
as  the  labor  of  rebuilding  the  kiln  at  each  burning  is  saved,  and  a  much 
larger  percentile  of  the  bricks  burned  are  first-class. 

The  stiff-mud  process  of  making  ordinary  brick  has  not  gained  much 
headway  in  Indiana.  Such  a  process  is  best  suited  to  a  plastic  upctiious 
clay,  but  the  brick  are  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  adapted  only 
for  inside  work.  The  soft-mud  machine  makes  a  brick  of  better  struct- 
ure, but  each  brick  has  one  rough  side  where  the  mold  is  struck  off. 
Brick  made  by  hand  are  freer  from  structural  Jaulla  than  by  either  of 
the  machine  procersea,  but  the  possible  daily  output  is  much  smaller. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  gather  full  statistics  relative  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ordinary  building  brick  and  drain  tile  in  the  counties  covered  by 
this  report.  Blanks  were  sent  to  each  manufacturer,  and  many  of  the 
yards  were  visited  personally.  The  following  table,  while  not  complete, 
owing  to  the  lailure  of  a  small  number  of  tbe  makers  to  return  the 
blanks,  gives  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  industry.  The 
figures  are  for  1895,  and  according  to  statements  of  the  brick  and  tile 
makers,  represent  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  annual  business. 
The  continuous  drouths  of  recent  years  have  greatly  diminished  tbe 
demand  for  drain  tile,  and  the  general  business  depression  that  for  ordi- 
nary building  brick. 
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THE   CARBONIFEROUS   SANDSTONES  OF   WESTERN 
INDIANA. 


Ah  Economic  Report  on  the  Sandstones  of  a  Poetion  of  Wkbt- 
ERN  Indiana,  Aooohpanied  by  Two  Atlas  8HEEn«  Showino 

THE  OUTCBOPB  AND  DiSTBIBUTiOS  OF  THE  SANDSTONE. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

State  College,  Pa.,  January  10, 1896. 

Dear  Sir — Encloeed  you  will  find  my  report  on  the  Saodstonee  of 
Weatern  Indiana,  prepared  under  your  directiona  during  the  past  year. 

The  map  eheete  aim  at  completenene  only  on  the  area  of  the  Mansfield 
sandstone,  the  outcrops  and  boundaries  of  which  have  been  located  with 
some  care.  Where  no  reliable  township  or  county  maps  could  be  ob- 
tained the  roads  and  strearaa  were  meandered  and  checked  on  the  sectJon 
lines  and  comers.  The  railroads  are  all  located  from  the  plats  furnished 
by  the  companies.  The  Midland  RaUway  from  Brazil  t«  Sand  Creek  is 
not  given,  as  no  plat  of  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  work  was  conducted  as  &r  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
tny  time  in  the  future  it  could  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  completion 
vith  a  minimum  amount  of  duplication  of  work.  The  report  on  the 
Mansfield  sandstone  area  embraced  on  the  two  accompanying  map  sheets 
was  made  as  detailed  as  practicable.  Much  of  the  matter  given  in  Chap- 
ter IV.  will  have  only  a  local  value,  and  to  give  it  local  value  care  was 
taken  to  locate  as  carefully  as  possible  all  the  sandstone  of  importance, 
and  to  state  also  where  the  stone  is  inferior  in  quality.  Frequently  neg- 
ative information  is  as  valuable  as  positive  on  this  line.  In  almost  all 
instances,  outside  of  the  few  quarries  specified,  the  decision  in  regard  to 
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the  quality  of  the  Btone  is  based  on  field  observation,  the  texture,  struc- 
ture, and  the  efiect  of  the  weathering  influencee.  Dpscriptions  of  locali* 
ties  outside  of  the  area  mapped  are  more  or  leae  preliminarj  and  can  be 
completed  when  the  areas  are  surveyed  in  detwl. 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  the  writer  the  incompleteness  of  this 
report  and  the  impossibility,  with  the  limited  resources  available  for  that 
work,  to  make  more  than  a  beginnitig  at  what  should  be  done  in  this 
line.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  boundless  wealth  of  Indiana  in 
its  building  materials  must  realize  the  importance  and  value  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  them  and  their  publication  in  an  accessible  form.  The 
economy  of  such  work  must  impress  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  business 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

A.  thorough  investigation  of  these  resources  could  be  made  at  a  cost  to 
tlie  State  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  it  loses  each  year  by  (1) 
the  importation  of  atone  from  other  States,  stone  often  no  better  and 
frequently  not  as  good  as  that  found  in  the  State ;  (2)  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets outside  of  the  State  due  to  lack  of  proper  advertisemeut  of  the 
stone.  Building  stone  is  shipped  east  and  west,  north  and  south  across 
our  State,  right  by  and  over  undeveloped  beds  of  good  stone ;  (3)  the  local 
usage  of  inferior  stone  in  the  presence  of  good  stone  through  ignorance 
of  its  occurrence  and  properties.  A.  little  money  judiciously  spent  in 
this  line  would  be  returned  a  hundred  fold  in  the  money  saved  and 
brought  into  the  State. 

Not  only  should  the  facts  regarding  the  occurrence,  distribution,  and 
the  description  of  the  stones  be  made  known,  but  there  should  be  such 
physical  and  chemical  tests  as  will  convince  the  intelligent  architect  and 
builder  of  their  value,  or  what  is  often  of  as  much  importance,  their 
unfitness. 

Notes  were  made  on  many  other  localities,  particularly  in  Southern 
Indiana,  which  do  not  appear  in  this  report  because  sufficient  time  was 
not  available  for  putting  them  in  proper  shape. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  citizens  throughout  the  area  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  am  under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Galloway,  of  Fountain,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Shryer,  of  Bloomfield. 

Whatever  merit  the  report  may  possess  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
your  hearty  cooperation, 

T.  C.  Hopkins, 

To  Prof.  W.  S.  Blatehley,  Sbde  Geohgut. 
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THE   CARBONIFEROUS   SANDSTONES   OF   WESTERN 
INDIANA. 


THE  QENEBAl.   CHUU.CFER  AND   PR0PEBTIB8  OF  SAKDSTONES. 

Definition. — The  term  laudetone  mcludee  the  granular  sedimeatary 
rocks.  The  grains  commonl}',  but  not  esseDtiall}^,  are  quariz  and  the 
cementing  eubetance,  which  varies  widely  in  quantity,  coQBiats  of  iron 
oxide,  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  eilica.  The  two  essential  characters  of 
a  sandstone  are  (1)  the  grains,  (2)  the  cement.  As  the  grains  increase 
in  size  the  stone  grades  into  a  conglomerate;  as  they  diminish  in  size  it 
pa^ee  into  shale  or  clay ;  as  the  grains  lose  their  identity  in  the  rock 
mass  it  passes  into  quartzite.  If  the  cementing  substance  ia  wholly  lack- 
ing there  is  simply  a  bed  of  sand,  the  condition  in  which  probably  all  the 
sandatonee  were  at  one  stage.  By  the  increase  of  lime  cement  the  rock 
passes  into  Hmeetane ;  by  the  increase  of  the  clay  cement  it  grades  into 
shale  or  clay ;  by  the  increase  of  iron,  into  iron  ore ;  by  the  increase  of 
quartz,  into  .quartzit«. 

The  compoeition  and  charaeter  of  the  graing. — In  nearly  all  the  common 
sandstone  the  hoik  of  the  grains  and  sometimes  all  of  them  are  fragments 
of  quartz.*  Other  subs^ces  frequently  occur  in  small  but  varying  quan- 
tities, the  most  common  of  which  are  amorphous  silica,  feldspar,  mua- 
covit«,  biotite,  magnetite,  limonite,  hematite,  pyrite,  and  glauconite,  less 
commonly  apatite,  calcite,  augite,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  staurolite,  zir- 
con, and  rutile.  Other  rarer  acceeeories  are  galena,  cerussite,  malachite, 
barite,  garnet,  celestite.t 

The  grains  generally  represent  the  least  soluble  parts  of  rocks.  The 
soluble  portions  of  the  rocks  are  leached  out  hy  infiltrating  waters  during 

"CnluBreuUB  laDdsLotiee  or  auDilrocka  TBnnt  uncniDiniin  an  th«  xe.A.-njiot  »h<.rR  llm.Mnn. 
or  mHny  shslU  ocrur,  ttaete  beiDg  ground  into  fragmen 
lime  carboaste.    These  are  rarely  met  witb  Bmongtbi 
come  modifleil  by  peroolftting  watere. 

tJ.Ratb.  Allgemeine  u.Chemle<'be  Oeolagie, Band 
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the  processes  of  weathering,  whUe  the  less  soluble  portions  are  transferred 
by  the  waves,  streams,  and  curreats  and  depouted  as  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel,  which  harden  into  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  As  qnarU  is  the 
least  soluble  of  the  common  rock-making  minerals  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  abundant,  it  thus  comes  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  sand- 
stnoea.  However,  in  the  process  of  degradation  not  infrequeutly  fragments 
of  fresh  material  are  ground  up  and  deposited  in  the  beds  of  saad  so  that 
aaDdsbmee  are  liable  to  contain  fragments  of  auy  or  all  rock-maklug 
minerals. 

The  ^wns  are  usually  angular,  less  commonly  rounded,  the  coarser 
grained  sandstone  often  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Only  where 
the  grains  Buffer  friction  by  wind  as  in  desert  sand  do  they  appear  to  be 
completely  rounded.*  Sand  grains  of  very  small  dimensions,  as  small  as 
one-tenth  of  a  millimeter,  which  are  transported  by  flowing  water,  always 
remain  angular  (Daubr^). 

Cement. — The  common  cements  of  sandstone  are  clay,  iron  oxides,  cal- 
«lte,  and  silica.  These  may  be  carried  in  as  sediment  in  the  waters  that 
deposit  the  aaDd.or  they  may  be  deposited  by  infiltrating  waters  subse- 
quently to  the  deposition  of  the  sand.  The  material  may  be  deposited 
■with  tiie  sand  and  subsequently  changed  by  the  action  of  infiltrating 
waters  or  the  materials  may  be  carried  in  by  the  waters  from  some  ex 
traneouB  source.  On  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  cementing  ma- 
terial depends  the  rigidity  or  strength,  the  durability,  the  workability, 
and  moet  frequently  the  color  of  the  stone.  Thus  from  an  economic 
standpoint  the  cement  is  by  far  the  more  important  constituent  of  the 
rock,  although  it  frequently  forms  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  it. 

The  argillaceous  or  clayey  cement  may  generally  be  detected  if  pres- 
ent in  considerable  quantity,  by  giving  an  earthy  odor  when  breathed 
apoa.  It  may  or  may  not  discolor  the  stone,  the  color  depending  on  the 
purity  of  the  clay ;  it  is  more  commonly  a  gray  or  yellow  color,  some- 
times UuB  where  not  much  weathered.  From  the  standpoint  of  dura- 
bility it  is  the  least  desirable  of  any  of  the  cements,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay  to  absorb  water,  and  thus  render  the  stone  liable  to  injury 
from  Irost.  The  presence  of  the  clay  in  small  quantities  intimately  dif- 
fused through  the  rock  is  not  neceeaarlly  a  fatal  injury  to  the  atone,  as 
many  well-known  building  stones  have  a  clay  cement.  It  is  where  the 
«lay  is  segregated  in  layers  or  patches  that  it  is  the  most  injurious. 

The  ferruginous,  or  iron  oxide  cement  always  colors  the  stone ;  the 
hydrous  oxide  or  limonite  forms  give  various  shades  of  buff,  yellow,  and 
yellow-brown,  the  shade  depending  on  the  hydration  of  the  iron  and  the 
4|uantity  of  it  present.  Th?  anhydrous  or  hematite  form  of  the  iron 
givea  various  shades  of  red  and  red-brown  depending  on  the  quantity 
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and  character.  =*^  Most  commonly  there  is  a  mixture  of  shades  or  colors 
in  the  form  of  Bpole,  Btripea,  clouds,  or  veins.  The  moat  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  iron  oxide  cement  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  color  in  the 
stone.  Where  the  color  is  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  it 
makes  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  stones,  such  aa  the  brcnrnstonea 
of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Superior,  and  Indiana.  Sometimes 
the  iron  occurs  as  finely  diffused  iron  sulphide  or  ferrous  carbonate,  and 
more  rarely  as  the  silicate,  when  the  stone  has  a  ^nt  bluish  or  greenish 
tint. 

The  calcite,  or  lime  carbonate  cement  rarely  produces  deep  or  bright 
colors,  and  is  generally  yellow-gray  or  greenish-gray ;  it  can  generally 
be  detected  by  giving  an  effervescence  with  an  acid,  but  it  ia  commonly 
associated  with  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  when  the  latter 
carbonates  form  a  considerable  per  cent,  there  may  be  no  effervescence 
with  cold  acid,  but  will  be  when  the  acid  ia  heated.  It  makes  a  durable 
and  desirable  stone,  providing  the  texture  and  structure  are  all  right,  but 
it  quite  frecjueDtly  happens  that  the  texture  is  so  close  and  compact  as  to 
make  it,  exceedingly  difficult  to  work ;  in  some  localiiies  where  it  occurs 
intercalated  with  the  ferruginous  sandstone,  it  is  termed  "  flint "  by  the 
quarrymen,  because  of  its  extreme  hardness  as  compared  with  the  more 
friable  ferruginous  stone.  Very  few  of  the  widely  known  building 
atones  occur  in  this  class. 

The  silioeouB  cement  is  the  most  durable  of  any,  but  if  present  in 
conaiderable  quantities  it  often  makes  the  stone  too  hard  to  work  with 
either  ease  or  profit,  and  changes  the  sandstone  to  quartzite,  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  durable  of  rocks.  The  well-known  Sioux  Falls  stone 
belongs  in  this  class. 

There  is  commonly  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  cements  as  the 
nlica  and  clay,  aOica  and  lime,  clay  and  iron.  Not  infrequently  the 
pyrite  acta  aa  a  cement,  though  not  a  deairable  one. 

Bedding  surface. — ^The  bedding  aurfacee  are  frequently  covered  witb 
mica  scales,  clay,  marl,  or  red  ironstone.  These  are  desirable,  if  not 
present  in  excess,  as  they  cause  an  easy  parting  along  the  bedding  surface, 
thus  facilitating  the  work  in  quarrying. 

The  bedding  aurfiices  are  frequently  marked  by  sun  cracks,  rain  drops, 
ripple  marks  or  wave  marks,  animal  tracks,  etc.  All  of  these  except  the 
ripple  marks  denote  an  exposure  of  the  soft  material  be'ore  it  was  in- 
durated; probably  the  bottom  nf  some  lake,  bay  or  lagoon  has  been  ele- 
vated above  the  high  tide  and  in  drying  would  form  cracks  to  be  filled  by 
later  formations  and  would  receive  and  retain  the  imprint  of  rain  drops 
or  tracks  of  animals,  etc.  < 

"In  t  e  Tertiary  ssndstonep  of  the  E<utern  Ststes,  the  iron  oooient  is  \\ixv\y  tnr- 
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Varietiet  (^  savditone  depertding  on  aalor. — SaadstoneB  are  white,  gray, 
drab,  buff,  yellow,  brown,  red,  blue,  green,  and  black,  with  many 
intermediafe  and  intermingled  shades  of  these  colors.  The  white  aand- 
Btones  are  generally  nearly  pure  silica  and  practically  free  from  metallic 
oxides.  The  gray  contains  a  slight  admixture  of  clay,  iron  or  organic 
material.  The  buff,  yellow,  and  brown  colors  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
hydrous  oxide  of  iron ;  the  red  to  the  presence  of  hematite ;  the  blue 
color  may  be  due  to  finely  diffused  iron  pyrites,  or  the  presence  of  iron 
(Carbonate,  ora  small  quantity  of  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
faint  pale  green  tint  found  in  some  sandstones  is  probably  due  to  some 
form  of  iron  protoxide,  possibly  the  silicate;  the  bright  green  is  due  to 
malachite.  The  black  color  is  due  to  bitumen  or  carbonaceous  material 
of  some  kind.  The  depth  of  color  in  a  rock  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
amount  of  coloring  material  as  on  the  chemical  and  physical  character 
of  it. 

Vaneiiee  of  aandgUme  boxed  on  texture  and  ttrvcture. — Bandstones  may 
be  fine-grained,  medium  fine,  coarse,  or  very  coarse,  all  of  which  terms 
are  relative  and  more  or  lees  arbitrary  in  their  usage.  Orth*  baa  pro- 
posed the  following  distinction  to  these  general  terms : 

Millimtten. 

Fine  sand,  diameter  of  the  grains 0.05  Ui  0.26. 

Medium  fine,  diameter  of  the  grains 0.25  to  0.60. 

Coarse  eaad,  diameter  of  the  grains 0,50  to  1.10. 

Very  coarse,  diameter  of  the  grains 1.00  lo  3.00. 

Gravel,  diameter  of  the  grains 3  mm.  or  more. 

The  texture  may  be  open  and  porous,  close  and  compact,  friable  or 
earthy.  The  fine  angular-grained  highly  siliceous  varieties  with  little 
cement  furnish  the  whetstones.  The  coarse  angular-grained,  friable, 
siliceous  varieties  form  the  grit  and  grindstones. 

In  structure  the  stone  may  be  massive,  heavy-bedded,  thin-bedded  or 
shaly,  all  relative  and  self-explanatory  terms. 

VarieHee  <if  gandtUma  bated  on  eotnposttion. — As  nearly  all  sandstoaes 
are  quartzoae  in  grain,  the  distinctions  in  varieties  are  based  on  differ- 
ences in  the  cementiog  material  aa  follows ; 

Silvxmu  or  quartaiK  mndtUme  is  one  in  which  the  quartz  grains  are 
bound  together  by  a  siliceous  cement.  This  may  be  quartz  deposited  on 
the  grains  and  oriented  with  them  so  as  scarcely  ta  be  distinguishable 
from  the  original  grain,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  aggregate  oriented 
independently.  In  rare  cases  the  silica  may  he  deposited  in  the  form  of 
opal.  In  moat  cases  the  cement  is  present  in  small  quantities.  With  the 
increase  in  quantity  of  the  siliceous  cement  the  stone  becomes  harder, 
passing  finally  into  quarlzite,  in  which  the  separate  grains  can  no  longer 

' Zirkol'a  l.ebrbuili  d.  Patrngiaphie,  Band  III,  p. 738. 
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be  diBtiDguished  b;  the  naked  eye.  The  quartzoae  sandetonee  are  tbe 
moflt  durable,  but  are  also  tbe  moat  difficult  to  work. 

Calcareous  sandttone  bas  the  cement  of  lime  carbonate  which  may  be  in 
varying  proportionB,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  or  more.*  The 
lime  carbonate  is  commonly  mised  with  more  or  less  iron  and  magnesia 
carbonate.  In  some  instances  dolomite  or  the  double  carbonate  of  lime 
and  m^i^esia  forms  the  cement.  Id  rare  cases  gypsum  (lime  sulphate), 
barite  (barium  sulphate),  or  celestite  (stronliura  sulphate)  forms  tbe 
cement.  Tbe  calcareous  saudstoDes  are  mostly  a  yellow-gray  or  greenish- 
gray  color,  rarely  white  or  yellow,  and  they  are  widely  distributed,  but 
more  common  in  the  younger  formations  than  in  the  older  ones. 

ArgiHaceoui  or  dayey  sandglone  is  one  in  which  the  sand  grains  are  beM 
together  by  a  clay  cement.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  sandstones, 
and  occurs  in  formations  of  all  ages.  They  are  usually  fine-grained,  as 
a  current  strong  enough  to  move  coarse  sand  would  carry  all  the  clay 
away,  and  in  tbe  gentle  current  or  still  water  where  the  clay  would  settle 
there  would  be  deposited  all  the  fine  sand  that  remaiDs  in  suspension. 
In  their  deposition  they  form  an  intermediate  alage  beiweeo  the  coarser 
Fandstoues  and  the  clays  or  shales,  and  naturally  grade  from  the  coarser 
saudstones  into  the  sandy  clays  and  shales  with  mi  sharp  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Mica  fiakes  and  feldspar  graius  are  common  acces- 
sories. The  clayey  sandstones  are  white,  gray,  yellow,  green  or  pale  red 
in  color. 

Kaoiinitv:  MTuhbme  is  an  argillaceous  one  in  which  the  cement  consists 
of  kaolin,  usually  white  or  gray  in  color.  It  usually  contains  reddish- 
white  fragments  of  ortboclaae  in  either  a  fresh  or  decayed  condition. 

The  jnarly  sorulehme  is  intermediate  between  the  calcareous  and  tbe 
argillaceous  Varieties,  and  has  a  cement  of  clayey  limestone  or  marl. 
It  grades  into  sandy  marl. 

Tha  ferruginovi  sandstone  has  a  cement  of  iron  oxide,  either  the  hydrous 
oxide  (limonite,  gothite,  turgite)  or  tbe  anhydrous  oxide  (hematite),  or 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate.  The  iron  oxide  commonly 
forms  a  coating  around  each  of  tbe  c|uartz  grains,  thus  bmding  them 
together.  In  the  cement  between  the  larger  quartz  grains  are  irequently 
fine  particles  of  sand,  mica  flakes  and  grains  of  the  iron  oxide.  The 
ferruginous  sandstones,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poor  in  organic  remains.  They 
occur  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  especially  abundant  in  the  Devonian,  Permian, 
and  the  Triassic,  such  as  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  England  and  tbe 
&moiis  brownatones  of  tbe  eastern  States. 

QUmamitic  landslone  is  ao  called  from  tbe  glauconite  it  contains.  While 
of  some  scientific  interest  it  has  little  economic  value. 

BUumiTwui  eandtttmes  have  a  perceptible  amount  of  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial ditfused  through  the  mass,  giving  them  a  dark  gray  or  even  black 
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color.  They  are  not  bo  common  as  some  of  the  other  Tarieties,  and  rarely 
have  any  economic  value.  The  bituminous  material  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  asphalt. 

Varietiea  of  sandstone  bated  on  locality. — These  may  have  acquired  a 
geologic  significance,  and  designatt;  a  definite  horizon,  such  as  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  Calciferous  sandstone,  Medina,  Clinton,  Orlskany  and 
Catskill  sandstones,  etc.  Or  they  may  be  simply  commercial  terms 
without  reference  to  geologic  position,  and  known  in  the  market  by  the 
name  of  the  place  at  or  near  which  they  are  quarried.  The  Tarieties  on 
this  basis  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  quarries.  Among  the  best 
known  brownstones  are  the  Portland  (Conn.),  Hummelstown,  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Sioux  Falls,  the  latter  being  a  quartzite.  The  Berea 
and  the  Cleveland  stones  of  Ohio  are  widely  known.  Among  the  best 
known  sandstones  in  Indiana  are  the  Cannelton,  6L  Anthony,  Williama- 
port.  Riverside,  and  Mansfield  sandstones. 

Vies  of  sandriotie.— Ssndstone  is  subject  to  all  the  uses  of  other  build- 
ing stones.  It  is  probably  better  adapted  to  use  in  heavy  masonry, 
as  bridge  abutments,  foundaUons,  retaining  waits,  etc.,  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  stones,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
quarried.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  stones,  in  superstructures, 
the  far-famed  brownatoues  of  the  eastern  States  being  one  of  the  most 
&8hionable  building  stones  in  the  country,  while  there  are  others  less 
widely  known  but  equally  as  good,  and  often  much  better  front  a 
standpoint  of  durability.  Many  sandstones  which  are  go"d,  durable, 
and  deeirable  wall  stones  are  not  suited  for  trimmings,  such  as 
lintels,  sills,  caps,  etc.,  on  account  uf  weak  transverse  strength.  Some 
varieties,  however,  especially  those  with  siliceous  cement,  are  very  strong 
in  this  direction  and  well  suited  for  such  purposes.  On  account  of  the 
varieties  in  color  which  can  be  obtained  they  are  often  desirable  for  archi- 
tectural efi^ect  in  trimming  buildings  oF  brick  or  other  varieties  of  stoue. 

The  proportion  of  the  sandstone  quarried  that  is  used  for  building 
purposes  is  greater  than  that  of  either  limestone  or  granite.  The  cen- 
sus report  gives  for  1889  the  following  percentages  of  all  the  stone  quar- 
ried that  was  used  for  building  purposes:  Sandstone  65  per  cent,, 
granite  43  per  cent.,  and  limestone  23  per  cent. 

The  harder  varieties  of  sandstone  are  desirable  for  steps  and  pave- 
ments as  they  are  not  so  slippery  as  limestones  and  granites.  Some  of 
the  softer  sandstones  that  are  otherwise  very  durable  do  not  stand  abra- 
sion sufficiently  well  to  be  used  fbr  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  largest 
flagstone  quarries  of  the  country  are  in  sandstone.  It  is  also  used  for 
curbing,  sewer  caps,  etc.,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  select  only  the 
harder  forms  for  such  uses. 

Sandstone  has  been  used  for  paving  blocks,  but  only  the  harder  or 
qnartzitic  forms  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.     It  is  suitable  for  railway 
13— Gbolooy. 
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ballast  or  for  macadam  for  vagon  roads.  In  the  latter  case  there  ahould 
be  a  top  dressing  of  gravel  or  harder  roclc.  Nearly  all  the  grindstonefl, 
whetBtooee  and  shoe  rubbera  are  of  raodatooe,  where  the  graios  are 
sharply  sDgular  and  the  ceraent  in  small  quaotitiea.  Sandstone  that  is 
light  colored,  highly  siliceous  and  free  from  iroD  is  used  for  glaEH  making. 
SandstoDea  that  stand  the  fire  well  are  sought  for  use  in  furnace  hearths. 
The  following  list,  showing  the  various  uses  of  sandstone  is  taken  from 
the  Stone  Industry  in  1894,  by  W.  C.  Day:  * 


Solid  fronts, 
Foundations, 
Cellar  walls. 
Underpin  ning. 
Steps 


UHBS  TO    WHICH  SANDSTONE  IS   PUT. 


FOUNDATIONS,    aUPEBSTBUCTUKBS,    i 

Buttremeg,  Capping, 

Window  ailU,  Belting  or  I 
Lintels,  courses, 

stone,  ,  Rubble, 


Ashlar, 
Forts, 
Dimensions, 


Paving  blocks.       Basin  beads  or 
Carbing,  catoh-basin  ci 

Flagging,  Stepping  stones 


(Macadam,  Sledged  si 
Telford,       Crashed 
Concrete,         stone. 


Grindstones, 

WheUtones, 

Hhoe  rubbers. 

Oilstones. 

Bridges. 

BBIDOE,    DAM   . 

Breakwater. 

Rails. 

Bankstone. 

Culverts. 

Jetties. 

Ballast. 

Parapets. 

Aqueducts. 

Piera. 

Approaches. 

Docks. 

Dams. 

Towers,. 

Bridge  covering. 

Whnrf  Btone. 

Capstone. 

Grout. 

Lining  for  blast  furnaces. 

Millstones. 

Hitc-hing  pusU. 

Bolling.mill  furnaces. 

Fluxing. 

Fence  wall. 

Lining  for  steel  converters. 

GanUter. 

Sand  for  glass. 

Fire  brick, 

silica  brick. 

Glass  furnaces. 

Sand  for  plaster  i 

and            Core  sand  for  foundries. 

Random  slock. 

cement. 

AdamantiT 

le  plaster. 

Furnace  hearths. 

Cemetery  work. 

Frodvetvm  <^  saxuUlone  in  the  VniUd  Statet. — The  value  of  the  sand- 
stone production  as  compared  with  that  of  other  atones  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  value  of  the  sandstone  quarried  in  the  different  States  for 
the  last  four  years  as  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  are  shown  in 
the  tables  in  the  final  chapter. 
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While  ther«  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  production  of  aandetone  rrom 
18S0  to  1894  it  may  be  noticed  that  Indiana,  which  ranked  22<]  in  the 
value  of  its  production  in  1890,  ranked  15th  in  1894. 

It  might  be  further  noticed  that  the  report  shows  the  production  for 
1891  in  Indiana  valued  at  »90,000,  while  the  statiatica  collected  by  the 
State  G«ologiat  of  Indiana  for  the  same  year  show  a  value  of  S169,411. 
So  the  value  for  1894  should  be  t77,800  instead  of  122,120.  Even  theee 
values  given  by  the  State  Survey  are  low,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
figures  from  the  small  quarries. 

Diefribution  of  sandgUmes. — Sandstones  are  distributed  geologically 
throughout  the  sedimentary  series  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  strata. 
The  Potsdam  sandstone  of  early  Paleozoic,  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  De- 
vonian and  Permian  times,  the  Millstone  grit  of  Carlxiniferous  and  the 
Portland  and  other  brownstones  of  Triassic  times  are  all  heavy  and  wide- 
spread formations. 

Geographically  they  are  almost  as  widespread  as  the  sedimentary 
rocks.  Esleosive  beds  of  valuable  sandstone  occur  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  Slates  in  the  folded  regions  of  the  Appalachians,  bordering  the 
coal  areas  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bordering  the  crystalline  series  in 
the  lake  region,  and  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  west.  As  shown  by  the 
statistical  tables  the  States  that  lead  in  the  production  of  sandstone  are 
Ohio,  PeQBsylvauia,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
and  Missouri.  In  1899  Colorado  and  Michigan  were  important  pro- 
ducers. 


CHAPTER    II. 


OF  THE  SANDSTONES  OF   WESTERN   INDIANA. 

All  the  sandstones  mentioned  in  this  report  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
age,  some  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  some  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Detailed  work  was  done  on  only  one  bed,  that  at  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures  and  termed  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  Others  are  mentioned 
and  certain  economic  features  described  as  they  appear  at  certain  local- 
ities without  attempt  to  accurately  designate  their  stratigrapbic  position 
or  their  areal  extent,  which  would  require  more  time  thau  waa  available 
in  this  work.*  The  general  relations  of  the  different  sandstone  deposits. 
are  as  follows : 

*  The  reuoDi  far  tl»  detailed  work  on  the  Menefleld  atone  »ther  than  on  tbe  otbera 
mrg  (1)  ita  greater  economic  imporCsDra.  {2)  the  athefa  are  ueociated  vith  other  eoanamlo 
prodaoti  which  will  reqaire  inTcatisation  in  tbe  fDCare,  when  tbe  detaila  oC  hath  ean  be 
worked  out  together. 
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L    Coal  Measukes. 


1.  A  BerieB  uf  coal  beds  separated  b^  BaodHlooea,  iihaleB,  fire-clsyH,  and,  in 
places,  limestone;  more  or  lets  loosely  classified  in  certain  areas,  but  no  reliable 
general  correlations  over  the  vhole  area;  good  uandstone  in  several  localities. 

2.  The  Mansfield  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  a  bed  of  coarse-grained, 
massive  sandatone  at  the  baae  of  the  Coal  Heasurea,  contains  some  conglomerate 
and  ia  accompanied  by  some  coal,  black  shale,  and  fire-clay.  It  is  referred  to  in 
former  Stal«  reports  aa  the  Conglomerate  and  as  Millstone  grit.' 

IJ.    LowKR  Carboniferous  or  Mississippi  an. 


1.  The  Riverside  sandstone.  ['  Chester. 

2.  Several  beds  of  aHsoeiated  llmeslones,  shales  and  J   St.  Ijouis. 

some  sandstone,  probabl;  corresponding  to  the  1   Keokuk. 
following  groups.  |_  Enobstone. 

Tbere  are  maoj  local  variationa  in  the  character  of  the  strata,  and  it 
will  require  more  detailed  paleontologic  aod  atratigraphic  work  than  haa 
yet  been  done  to  give  any  scientific  value  to  a  correlation  of  them  irith 
strata  at  localities  uutaide  of  the  State. 

There  are  heavy  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  Coal  Meaauree  at  CaoDelton, 
at  the  Portland  quarry  in  Vermillion  county,  on  Big  Vermillion  river, 
on  Little  Vermillion  river,  at  Covington,  at  tbe  Glen  south  of  Coving- 
ton, at  Silverwood,  on  Hugar  creek  and  elaewhere,  but  not  enough  ia 
known  at  present  to  say  whether  they  all  belong  to  tbe  same  or  different 
periods  of  deposition 

In  the  north  part  of  the  area  mapped  tbe  Coal  Measures  are  underlun 
by  a  fine-grained,  impure  sandstone  (the  Riverside  sandstone  of  thia  re- 
port), associated  with  thin  layers  of  limestone  in  some  places.  In  the  . 
southern  part  of  the  area  mapped  (the  Brazil  sheet)  they  are  underl^n 
by  a  compact  blue  limestone,  in  some  places  cberty,  in  some  places  not. 
8till  further  south,  about  French  Ltck,  they  are  underlain  by  alternating 
layers  of  compact  limestone  and  coarse,  yellow  sandstone.  The  valuable 
bed  or  beds  of  oolitic  limestone  lie  some  distance  east  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
urea  along  a  certain  part  of  the  area,  but  none  of  these  formations  have 
been  accurately  delineated  either  areally  or  paleontologically. 

Some  of  the  local  variationa  of  the  strata  are  shown  on  plaUlX.,  which 
consists  of  a  aeriea  of  sections  from  difierent  parts  of  the  area,  Theae 
sections  are  arranged  in  a  general  way  from  north  to  south,  yet  it  fra- 
quently  happens  that  a  section  less  than  a  mile  away  may  show  a  greater 
change  than  one  ten  or  even  fifty  miles  away. 

UnwnformUi/. — The  Hue  oi  parting  between  tbe  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  and  those  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  in  a  great  many  places  marked 
by  an  unconformity  shown  by  the  erosion  interval  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  basal  chert  conglomerate.  Plate  X,  illustrates  some  well- 
marked  examples  of   this   uncontbrmity.     It  would   be  all  the  more 
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marked  in  aome  places  by  a  longer  aectJon.  Thus  a  sectioa  across  the 
Wabash  River  valley  above  Attica  would  show  in  one  place  90  feet  or 
more  of  Coal  Measure  sandstouee  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the 
Lower  CarboniferouB  rocks  on  the  hills  oq  either  side.  Likewise  on 
Sugar  creek,  in  one  place  the  maeeive  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  100 
feet  thick,  extending  below  the  level  of  the  creek,  while  less  than  a  mile 
away  the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is  80  or  90  feet 
above  the  creek.  This  is  not  due  to  the  dip  o  the  strata,  which  in  most 
places  are  practically  horizontal,  but  to  eroeion  of  the  underlying  rocks 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

CotiditumB  of  depositMm. — During  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  there  was  a  long  period  of  quiet  seas,  and  probably 
little  elevation  or  depression  of  the  earth's  cruet.  At  the  cloee  of  this 
limestone-makiog  period  there  was  an  elevation,  probably  very  gradual, 
and  a  long  period  of  oxidation,  with  more  or  less  erosion,  began.  Before 
this  bad  quite  reached  base  level,  a  higher  and  more  rapid  elevation 
took  place,  when  the  streams  were  all  quickened  in  their  erosive  power, 
and  the  coarse  oxidized  residual  deposits  oi  the  preceding  period  were 
swept  down  by  the  strong  currents  to  the  sea  shore,  to  the  bays,  estuaries 
and  river  channels,  where  they  were  deposited  to  form  or  to  assist  in 
forming,  the  massive,  coarse-grained  sandstone  and  conglomerate  at  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Source  of  matervd. — The  source  of  all  this  coarse  material  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  One  naturally  looks  to  what  was  then  the  land  area 
to  the  east,  but  there  are  no  coarse  sandstones  and  no  granitic  rocks  in 
that  area  to  furnish  the  material.  There  are  apparently  two  sources  of 
coarfe,  siliceous  sediment  from  the  older  rocks  to  the  east:  (1)  the 
«hert  in  the  limestone,  and  (2)  the  geodes.  That  both  these  are  a  source 
of  supply  is  clearly  shown  in  the  rocks  themselves,  in  many  places  the 
«hert  pebbles  and  fragments  being  found  in  abundance,  not  only  identi- 
cal in  color  and  general  appearance,  but  carrying  the  same  fossils  as  that 
in  the  underlying  limestone.  While  the  identity  of  the  chert  is  clear  in 
the  coarse  basal  conglomerate,  it  is  not  so  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
finer  grained  sandstones,  where  most  of  the  grains  are  fragments  of  crys- 
talline quartz,  while  the  chert  is  cryptocrystalline,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  grains  became  crystalline  after  deposition.  Further- 
more, as  mentioned  elsewhere  the  numerous  lightcolored  granular  quartz 
spots  in  the  sandstone  are  supposed  to  be  chert.  Nor  can  the  numerous 
patches  of  hard  quartz  conglomerate  have  their  origin  in  the  chert. 
Hence,  while  this  is  one  source,  it  is  not  the  sole  source.  The  quartz  in 
the  geodes  is  crystalline,  and  that  this  is  one  source  of  supply  for  the 
sand  and  pebbles  can  be  clearly  proven  by  the  presence  of  geodes  and 
fragments  of  geodes  in  the  conglomerates.  A  single  hand  specimen  some- 
times contains  as  high  as  a  half-dozen  fragments  that  still  show  their   . 
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geodic  origin.  That  thia  is  not  a  sole  source  of  supply  is  cTident  for  two- 
reasons  :  (1)  some  of  the  quartz  in  the  sandstone  contains  microliten  of 
apatite,  rutile,  zircon,  and  fluid  inclusioDS  that  do  not  occur  in  geodic 
quartz ;  (2)  the  product  is  greater  thaa  the  source.  While  it  is  true  that 
geodic  quartz  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  beds,  and  would  fiiroiih  n  vast 
amount  of  sand  when  ground  up  by  the  waves  and  currents,  it  is  not 
Buffideot  to  furnish  all  the  material  for  the  Mansfield  sandstone. 

Thus  besides  the  two  sources  of  the  material  given  there  must  be  at 
least  another  and  that  must  be  from  a  region  of  igneous  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  or  from  b  rock  derived  from  such  a  source.  Such  a  source  is  not 
to  be  found  east  of  the  sandstone  area,  but  must  be  sought  in  the  north, 
northwest,  or  southwest,  and  iu  an;  case  the  materisJ  must  be  transported 
a  long  distance.  Three  possible  esplanationa  that  apparently  accord  with 
these  conditions  might  be  offered  to  account  for  the  source  of  such  ma* 
terial:  (1)  It  may  come  from  the  crystalline  areas  of  the  north,  trans- 
ported by  the  currents  of  one  or  more  Paleozoic  rivers  aided  perhaps  by 
floating  ice.  (2)  It  might  come  from  the  older  Paleozoic  sandstones  (the 
Potsdam  and  St.  Peter's)  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
brought  down  by  shore  currents  and  floating  ice.  (3)  It  might  have 
been  carried  by  floating  ice  across  the  shallow  interior  sea  from  the  crys- 
talline island  in  the  Iron  Mountain  region  in  Missouri.* 

The  most  serious  objection  to  any  of  the  explanations,  but  that  of 
a  glacial  period,  is  the  presence  of  so  many  quartz  pebbles  of  large  size 
which  would  require  currents  of  almost  incredible  velocity  to  transport 
them  in  one  geologic  period  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  or  Canada  to 
Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  However,  these  large  pebbles  may  all 
or  most  of  tbem  come,  as  some  of  them  evidently  do,  from  the  chert  and 
geodic  quartz  of  the  older  limestones  close  at  hand. 

It  may  sound  unreasonable  to  many  geologists  that  any  appreciable 
amount  of  sand  or  pebbles  may  come  from  the  geodea.and  some  to  wbom 
I  have  mentioned  the  subject  think  that  the  amount  from  such  a  source 
would  be  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  a  study  of  the  field  relations  as  they  exist  iu  Indiana  would  convince 
any  one  of  the  importance  of  this  source  of  supply.  While  sufincient 
evidence  is  not  at  hand  to  prove  that  all  or  even  the  major  porti<'n  of 
the  coarse  materials  did  come  from  the  geodes.  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  quartz  pebbles  did  come  from 
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-sueb  a  source,  and  it  is  not  impossible  or  improbable  that  a  considerable 
portion  was  so  derived. 

The  sandstones  that  occur  in  the  productive  Coal  Measuree  are  in  gan- 
erai  finer  gained  than  the  Mansfield  stone,  and  so  br  as  observed  con- 
tain no  coarse  conglomerate.  Tbey  are  less  purely  eUiceous  than  the 
Mansfield  stone,  and  possibly  a  higher  per  cent,  of  their  materials  bae 
been  derived  directly  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  and  older  strata 
to  the  east,  which  bas  been  carried  by  the  Carboniferous  rivers  and  de- 
posited in  the  lakes,  bays,  estuaries,  and  shallow  Carboniferous  seas.  Aa 
there  were  many  more  or  less  shallow  basins  separated  in  part  by  land 
areas  we  would  naturally  expect  many  local  variations  in  the  character 
of  the  strata,  or  rather  since  we  find  these  local  variations  along  with 
ripple  marks,  false  bedding,  carbonaceous  material,  etc,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  such  was  the  condition  at  that  time.* 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  MANaFlELD  SANDSTOKB.  f 

The  Mansfield  sandstone,  a  coarse-grwned  gray,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
Tariegated  massive  sandstone  is  probably  the  most  important  sandstone 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  from  both  an  economic  and  scientific  standpoint. 
There  is  considerable  good  building  sandstone  in  the  overlying  Coal 
Measures,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous 
series,  but  no  single  formation  contains  as  great  a  variety  or  as  large  a 
^^usntity  of  good  sandstone  as  the  one  designated  In  this  report,  the 
Mansfield  sandstone. 

The  name. — The  formation  is  named  from  Mansfield,  Parke  county, 
Indiana,  a  little  village  on  the  bank  of  Big  Raccoon  creek,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Brazil,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  The  name  is 
probably  not  the  most  fortunate  one  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  is 
chorea  because;  (1.)  The  stone  was  quarried  at  Mansfield  for  several 
years  and  is  known  to  some  extent  in  the  markets  by  that  name.  (2.) 
There  is  a.  typical  and  rather  extensive  exposure  of  the  stone  there.  (3.) 
There  is  no  other  sandstone  at  that  place  with  which  it  need  be  confused. t 


ropgrties  of  ttae  gandltone  are  gireii  in  thii  chapter.  The  Bpeoifla 
«  BtDsa  at  the  different  localities  will  be  round  in  the  rollonias 
D  of  Other  atonae,  ab  the  Portland,  Caonalton.  etc..  will  be  foaad  in 
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The  same  bed  of  sandstone  is  referred  to  in  the  former  state  geolof^icat 
reports  as  the  Oonglnmerate,  or  sometimes  as  the  Millstone  grit.  The 
objectien  to  using  either  of  these  terms  is  that  a  lithologic  term  in  itself 
does  not  properly  designate  a  geologic  formation,  and  even  if  it  did  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  in  this  case,  as  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  thi» 
formation  is  conglomerate,  and  a  much  smaller  per  cent,  is  good  mill- 
stone grit.  It  might  properlj  be  termed  the  Mansfield  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, as  the  foruation  contains  conglomerate  in  many  places.  Bnt 
if  only  one  term  is  used  it  is  more  properly  designated  a  sandstone,  as 
there  is  probably  more  than  ten  times  as  much  sandstone  aa  conglomer- 
ate, and  the  use  of  the  geographic  term  definitely  fixes  the  horizon.^ 

Oeologic  poeiHon. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Coat 
Measures,  unconfurnably  upon  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  or  in 
the  absence  of  the  limestone  on  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstone  or  shale. 
There  is  thus  a  double  delimitation  below  (1)  the  unconformity  which  is 
shown  in  manyplacesby  erosion  channelsand  basal  conglomerate,  or  both  ; 
(2)  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  with  which  it  can  rarely  be  confused  on 
account  of  the  sharp  distinction  in  lithologic  character.  It  is  overlain 
by  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  coal  beds,  in  some  places  conforma- 
bly, iu  others  u  neon  form  ably,  and  in  general  there  need  be  little  doubt 
about  the  vertical  extent  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone,  as  where  typically 
developed  it  is  distinguished  by  its  coarse-grained  texture,  massive  struct- 
ure, patches  of  quartz  conglomerate,  false  bedding,  and  iron  secretions. 
However,  there  are  instances  where  the  correlation  is  uncertain,  as  in 
some  localities  there  is  no  mafsive  sandstone  at  this  horizon,  but  sbaly 
sandstone  and  shales  immediately  overlie  the  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone where,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  or  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
overlying  Coal  Measures  it  is  not  possible  to  always  determine  whether 
these  thinly  laminated  strata  are  correlative  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone, 
or  whether  that  formation  is  absent  entirely.  If  the  Mansfield  stone 
were  always  coarse-grained  and  massive  the  difficulty  would  be  lessened, 
but  in  Bome  places  the  massive  sandstone  is  accompanied  by  thinly  lam- 
inated sandstone  and  shale,  which  belong  to  the  same  period  of  deposition. 

On  the  accompanying  map  sheets  all  the  sandstone  occurring  at  the 
horizon  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  classed  provisionally  as  Mansfield 
if  there  is  no  stratigraphic  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  a  higher  horizon. | 

Vaneties  of  Mansfield  Band»Ume. — There  are  a  great  <nany  Tarietif  s  of 
the  MansBeld  sandstone  in  both  color  and  texture.     In  color  it  ranges 
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irom  nearly  white  through  various  ahades  of  gray,  yellow  and  red,  to  dark 
brown,  yet  they  may  all  be  divided  into  two  general  clasBQB;  (1)  red  or 
brown  Btone ;  (2)  yellow  and  gray,  with  more  or  less  variegated  atone  in 
both  classea. 

1.  The  red  color  in  aandetone  ia  caused  either  (1)  by  the  graina  them- 
selves being  red  or  (2)  by  a  red  cement  where  the  graina  themselvee  may 
be  white  or  colorless,  and  coated  with  a  more  or  leaa  thin  film  of  red  col* 
onng  matter,  which  may  be  the  cement  wholly  or  in  part.  Stones  of  the 
second  class  are  the  more  common,  and  in  this  olase  are  the  brownatonea 
of  Indiana. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  IndlaDa  brownatoue  is  composed  of  iron 
osidea,  which  chemical  analyaes  ahow  to  be  preeent  ia  quantities  varying 
from  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  nearly  23  per  cent.  The  microacope  ahows 
the  presence  of  the  anhydroua  red  hematite  accompanied  by  small  quan- 
tities of  the  hydrous  yellow  and  brown  oxide.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  a 
fiuel/ granular  coudition,  aometimea  as  an  impalpable  powder  in  which 
the  separate  grains  are  not  diatinguiahable  under  the  microacope,  and  in 
places  it  is  partly  crystalline,  ehowing  crystal  faces  three  one-hundredths 
of  a  millimeter  in  length. 

There  are  many  shadea  of  the  red  and  brown  colors,  one  of  the  most 
common  being  a  deep  red-brown  with  a  faint  purple  tiuge  suggestive  of 
manganese,  and  having  a  faint  steel  lustre  in  places.  It  is  a  handeome 
and  desirable  building  stone.  Another  common  shade  is  a  lighter  red 
than  the  preceding,  the  lighter  color  being  due  partly  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  tbe  small  white  granular  quartz  panicles  and  partly  to  a 
thinner  coating  of  the  iron  oxide  on  the  quartz  grains.  It  la  a  handsomer 
atone  than  tbe  firat  variety,  but  not  ao  abundant.  Another  shade  rather 
abundant  at  the  Mansfield  and  the  St.  Anthony  quarriea  has  a  nearly 
walnut  brown  body,  with  light  particles.  It  ia  not  so  handsome  as  either 
of  the  preceding.  Another  leas  common  variety,  which  has  been  called 
a  "  flea-bitten  fawn  skin,"  consists  of  a  light  brown  body  with  light  gray 
apots  about  the  size  of  one's  finger  tip.  The  atone  near  Green  Hill  is  a 
light  red,  a  little  paler  than  a  cherry.  It  is  the  clearest  red  of  any  sand- 
stone of  tbe  State  that  occurs  in  large  quantities,  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
brownatoue.  The  color  ia  uniform  over  a  conaiderable  area.  The  lighter 
color  ia  due  to  the  iron  oxide  occurring  iu  a  leas  quantity,  forming  but  a 
slight  film  on  the  white  quartz  grains. 

There  are  several  other  varieties,  some  lighter,  aome  darker,  that  occur 
for  the  most  part  iu  quantitiea  too  amall  to  have  any  economic  value. 
There  is  a  banded  variety  that  occura  in  considerable  quantities  at  Mans- 
field and  elsewhere,  which  is  made  up  of  lighter  aud  darker  bands  an 
inch  or  more  in  width  aud  running  at  an  angle  of  about'30  degrees  to  the 
horizontal,  and  following  apparently  the  linee  of  false  bedding  of  the 
rock.     While  beautiful  in  hand  apedmens,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in 
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waDs,  nor  does  it  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  used  alone  for 
building. 

In  all  the  numerous  specimens  examined,  the  color  is  due  to  the  iron 
oxide  in  the  cement  and  not  in  the  graine  themselves,  which  are  white  or 
transparent  when  removed  from  the  cement.  There  are  two  possible 
sources  for  the  iron  oxide  in  the  sandstone ;  (1)  as  sediment  deposited  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sand;  (2)  carried  in  hj  infiltrating  waters  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  the  sand.  The  evidence  in  fkvor  of  the  second 
process  is  (1)  in  many  places  the  color  grades  into  gray  along  very  irreg- 
ular wavy  lines  which  are  far  from  horizontal ;  (2)  the  lines  of  banding 
follow  the  lines  of  fUse  bedding  along  which  the  infiltrating  waters 
naturally  flow;  (3)  the  iron  blisters  are  evidently  ferruginized  pebbles 
[see  further  under  texture],  and  (4)  the  patchy  occurrence  of  the  sand- 
stone. However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  conditions  are  ex< 
plained  by  the  first  hypothesis  if  we  admit  a  secondary  alteration  of  the 
iron  by  infiltrating  waters. 

It  is  possible  that  in  either  case  the  iron  might  first  have  been  de- 
posited in  some  other  form,  sueh  as  the  sulphide  or  carbonate  and  subse- 
quently oxidized,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view.*  Borne  of  the  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
theory  of  infiltrating  waters,  and  if  some  of  the  iron  oxide  was  de- 
posited contemporaneous  with  the  sand  it  has  been  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  penetrating  waters.  Nor  is  it  a  sur&ce  pbenomeuon,  but  the 
interior  of  the  beds  ie  aa  deeply  colored  as  the  exterior. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  greatest  objection  to  the  red  or 
brown  stone  is  that  the  color  is  nowhere  uniform  throughout  the  bed. 
Id  some  places  the  variegations  ore  so  abundant  that  stone  of  a  uniform 
color  cannot  be  obtuued  in  sizes  suitable  for  building.  In  other  places 
one  color  or  shade  will  prevail  for  six  or  eight  feet  where  it  will  give  way 
to  another  shade  through  a  like  thickness,  and  by  careful  selection  stone 
of  different  shades  can  be  separated  and  abundance  of  any  one  color  can 
be  obtained.  This  can  be  done  more  economically  in  the  saw-mill  than 
elsewhere  by  setting  the  saws  to  run  between  the  colors.  It  would 
necessitate  the  quarrying  of  a  great  deal  of  stone  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  the  color  that  happened  to  be  the  most  popular. 

2.  The  yellow,  buff,  and  gray  Mansfield  suidstone  is  more  abundant 
than  the  brownstone.  The  coloring  matter  in  these  varieties  is  the  hy- 
drous iron  oxide,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  lees  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  than  in  the  red  and  brown  stone.  Some  of  the  lighter  colored, 
nearly  white  sandstones  are  almost  entirely  free  from  iron.  As  a  rule 
these  lighter  colored  rocks  are  softer  and  more  friable  than  the  darker 
brown  stones.     Yet  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  one  of  the  hardest  and 
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least  friable  sandatonea  in  the  whole  area  is  Dearly  white  in  color.  The 
]ight  gray  colored  stone  is  less  common  than  the  buff  and  yellow.  The 
deeper  colored  ones  in  many  places  have  iron  secretione,  either  the  iron 
kidneyB  or  eegr^ated  veins,  the  iron  secretions  frequently  gathering 
along  the  lines  of  false  bedding. 

StnietuTe. — ^The  Mansfield  sandstone  in  moat  places  is  a  medium  to 
coarse-grained  Bandstone  occurring  in  a  massive  bed  varying  from  a  few 
feet  to  more  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places  the  massive 
seamless  stone  is  accompanied  by  a  few  feet  of  thinly  stratified  sand- 
etODe,  in  others  by  a  coarse  conglomerate,  and  in  many  ptaces  by  a  black 
shale,  fire-clay,  and  coal.  In  many  places  it  is  characterized  by  false  bed- 
ding and  iron  secretione.  Characteristic  features  of  the  bed  are  its  mas- 
sivenesB,  the  prevalence  of  false  bedding,  and  the  occurrence  of  coarse 
-conglomerate.     While  common  these  are  not  constant  phenomena. 

The  conglomerate  occurs  in  irregular  patches  varying  from  a  few 
inches  te  several  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sand- 
stone, sometimes  at  varying  levels  through  the  bed.  In  rare  instances 
there  are  isolated  quartz  pebbles  scattered  through  the  sandstone,  but 
the  more  common  occurrence  is  the  accumulation  of  the  pebbles  in 
masses  with  very  little,  sometimes  no  intermingled  ^and. 

The  false  bedding  planes  in  most  instances  dip  25  to  30  degrees  firom 
the  horizontal.  In  general  at  any  one  locality  these  lines  of  false  bed- 
ding all  dip  in  the  same  direction,  yet  in  some  iDstances  the  false  bed- 
ding in  one  layer  is  dipping  directly  opposite  to  that  in  an  adjoining 
layer.  The  fiilse  bedding  is  caused  by  swiftly  moving  water  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  coarse  material,  meeting  quieter  aud  deeper  water,  where 
the  load  is  suddenly  dropped.  8ucb  a  condition  is  ibund  at  the  place 
where  a  river  empties  into  the  sea  or  lake,  in  the  edilies  and  pools  along 
a  river,  and  in  ocean  currents  where  they  sweep  over  an  uneven  bottom. 
Infiltrating  waters  frequently  follow  along  these  lines  of  false  beddiug, 
carrying  more  or  less  iron  and  giving  the  stone  a  banded  structure. 

Texture. — The  texture  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  through  about  nine- 
tentha  of  the  bed  is  comparatively  uniform,  but  the  other  one-tenth  is 
quite  variable.  The  mass  of  the  stone  consists  of  a  rather  coarse  but 
evenly  granular  quartz  sandstone,  associated  with  patches  of  conglomerate, 
varying  from  half  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
pebbles  varying  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  those  as  latge  as 
one's  head.  There  is  also  intercalary  shale,  sbaly  stones,  fire-clay,  coal, 
and  iron  ore.  The  conglomerate  pebbles  are  sometimes  of  chert  from 
the  underlying  cherty  limestones;  in  such  casea  the  pebbles  are  large  and 
sometimes  subangutar,  generally  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  sandstone, 
but  not  always  so.  More  commonly  the  pebbles  conaiat  of  well  water- 
worn  quarts  and  occur  either  in  closely  aggregated  masses  or  loosely  and 
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irregularly  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  sandHtooe.  The  con- 
glomerate is  more  or  less  local  in  its  occurrence  and  while  it  rarely  forma 
a  large  part  of  the  bed,  over  many  ext«nsiTe  areas  it  does  not  occur  at 
nil.  It  apparently  forms  much  lees  than  10  per  cent.,  probably  not  more 
than  five  percent.,  of  the  whole  formation. 

Aside  from  the  conglomerate  and  shaly  patches  the  sandstone  is  com- 
parativelj  uniform  in  grain  and  would  ordinarily  be  termed  a  coarse 
grained  sandstone,  yet,  according  to  Orth's  classification  (tee  p.  191)  it 
would  be  termed  medium  fine-grained  sandstone.  The  following  meas- 
urements were  made  in  the  microscope  with  a  micrometer  scale  on  an 
average  specimen  of  the  stone  at  each  locality  by  measuring  10  to  20 
contiguous  grains  and  taking  the  average.  The  largest  grain  is  the 
largest  in  the  thin  section  examined,  not  necessarily  the  largest  in  tha 
rock. 

Size  of  grairis  in  the  Matufieid  aandetone. 

MillimeUrB.      Inehsa. 

Mansfield Average 0.29  0.0114 

Largest OM  0.0256 

Portland  MilU Average 0.84  0.0134 

Largest 0.80  0.0218- 

Bloomfield* Average 0.28  0.011 

Lai^CMt 0.46  0.017 

St.  Anthony* Average 0.32  0.0126 

Largest 0.48  0.0189 

Williamiiport Average 0,1!)  0.0075 

Largest 0.32  0.0126 

Cromwell,  Conn.  ('1 Average 0.25  0,0098 

Largest 0,00  0.0218 

All  of  the  specimens  are  brownstone  but  the  Williamsport  one,  wblcb 
is  buff  colored. 

In  general  the  grains  are  angular,  yet  in  some  specimens  the  larger 
grains  are  rounded  or  subangular.  The  angularity  of  the  grains  ha» 
much  more  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  stone  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, as  the  angular  grains  fit  more  closely  together  and  more  closely 
int«rlock,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  cement  will  form  a  stronger 
stone  than  a  similar  stone  with  round  grains,  just  as  a  wall  of  uncoursed 
rubble  is  stronger  than  one  of  cobble  stones.  It  will  be  noticed  on  compar- 
ing tbe  diflTerent  sections  on  the  accompanying  figures  (plates  11, 12,  and 
14  )  that  the  grains  are  more  rounded  in  the  brownstones  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  but  it  wUI  be  noticed  as  well  that  tbe  brownstones  have  more 
cement  than  tbe  others,  except  the  brown  or  red  stone  from  near  Green 
Hill,  which  has  less,  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  friable  stones  of 
the  area.     Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cement, 

•The  Bloomflcld  aod  St.  AnthoDj  atoDsi  ftie  cluud  proTiaianally  with  tbs  UaDefield, 
bat  have  not  T«t  been  proTen  to  be  of  tbe  akme  age. 
12)  TheConnefltioDtBtonaiiKiranfor  compariaon. 
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but  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  a  atone  with  closely  interlocking  angular 
gnune  like  no.  6  on  plate  12  will  require  but  little  cement  to  make  it 
comparatively  rigid,  while  abundance  of  good  cement  is  necessary  to  give 
strength  to  stone  like  no.  1  on  the  same  plate.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  rounded  grains  are  nearly  all  more  or  less  etched  or 
notched,  thus  giving  an  anchorage  to  the  cement,  and  where  the  cement 
of  good  quality  is  present,  as  it  is  in  the  browustones  figured,  the  atone 
is  sufSctently  rigid  for  most  purposes.  The  reason  for  rounded  grtune  in 
some  and  none  in  others  is  due  to  (1)  the  greater  size  of  the  grains,  as 
grains  below  a  certain  size  are  never  rounded,  and  (2)  probably  to  trans- 
portation over  greater  distance  or  longer  or  more  violent  beach  action. 

Some  of  the  coarse-graioed  yellow  and  gray  sandstones,  where  the  ce- 
menting material  is  much  less  than  in  the  brownstonea,  are  found  to  be  much 
more  friable  and  porous  than  either  the  brownstones  or  the  fine-grained 
sandatxtnes.  which  have  no  more  cement  hut  have  more  angular  grains. 

In  moat  of  the  Mansfield  stone,  hut  most  conspicuous  in  the  darker 
colored  brownstonea,  are  small  yellow  or  light  gray  specks  about  the  size 
of  the  single  quartz  grains,  and  to  the  naked  eye  looking  like  a  white 
amorphous  powder  of  some  kind.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  finely  cryatalliue  cry ptocry stall Ine  granular  quartz, 
and  are  thought  to  be  grains  of  chert.  The  reasons  for  thinking  ao  are 
(1)  the  color  and  general  appearance  are  the  same ;  (2)  they  appear  the 
same  under  the  microscope ;  (3)  a  partial  gradation  from  the  chert  con- 
glomerate, where  the  chert  character  of  the  pebbles  is  plainly  shown  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  the  sandstone,  where  the  resemblance  is  microscopic ;  (4)  there 
is  apparently  no  other  source  for  the  material  unless  it  be  deposited  by 
siliceous  waters,  in  which  case  the  spots  should  not  be  almost  universally 
isolated,  but  would  be  for  the  moat  part  connected  by  finer  veins  of  simi- 
lar material,  and  would  form  a  cement  instead  of  graina. 

Chemical  eompoiUum  of  Manifidd  saiulstone. — ^The  accompanying  table 
shows  partial  chemical  analyses  of  Mansfield  stone  from  a  number 
of  localities,  all  made  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  process.  No  sodium 
carbonate  analysts  was  made,  hut  in  moat  inatances  it  would  show  but 
little  difference  from  that  given,  as  the  insoluble  part,  as  shown  by 
microscopic  examination,  is  nearly  all  quartz.  In  a  few  places  there  are 
sufficient  mica  and  microlite  inclusions  in  the  quartz  to  reduce  the  actual 
silica  percentage  possibly  two  or  three  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  insoluble 
residue.  In  some  instances,  as  far  as  shown  by  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation, the  difference  would  be  leas  than  this,  so  that  the  insoluble  residue 
percentage  is  practically  very  near  that  of  the  silica.  The  water  of  crys- 
tallization and  organic  matter  were  not  determined ;  they  would  in  most 
instances  bring  the  percentage  up  to  100.  There  are  traces  of  magnesia 
and  alkali,  but  in  inappreciable  quantities.  The  carbonic  acid  as  given  in 
the  table  was  found  by  computatioD,  by  considering  all  the  lime  a» 
carbonate. 
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(2)    M>dB  b»  Prof.P.  8.  B.t.r,  DeP.Bw  Uoivetiity. 

(4)    Faniiahad  b;  th<  New  EmlaDd  Brownitons  Co. 

for  the  ■nrrer  br  H.  H.  Btllard,  M  Bobs  Folrtachaio  Insti 


.   All  tin  ath«r  analyau  were  rnada 


It  will  thus  ba  Been  that  the  atone  coDeiste  esBeotiallj  of  insoluble  ma- 
terial, mostly  quartz,  and  iron  oxide,  both  very  durable  substaDces. 

Mineralogieal  eompmtion. — The  bruwnstones  conaiat  almost  entirely 
of  quartz  grains,  chert  grainB,  and  iron  oxides. 

The  quartz  containa  microliter  of  rutile,  zircon,  and  apatite,  none  of 
whicb  are  abundant,  the  last  one,  apatite,  being  exceedingly  rare.  The 
rutile  occurs  in  exceedingly  fine,  slender  needles,  that  are  only  visible 
when  highly  magnified.  Only  a  small  percent.,  probably  less  than  10, 
of  all  the  quartz  grains  contains  rutile.  The  zircon  occurs  in  very  small 
irregular,  isolated,  widely  scattered  crystals. 

In  many  localities  muscorite  is  present  in  scattered  flakes,  but  in  no 
place  abundant,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  overlying  Coal  Measure  sand- 
No  feldspar  waa  observed  in  any  of  the  brownetone  examined,  but 
some  of  the  gray  and  buff  stones,  noticeably  that  at  Williamsport,  shows 
the  presence  of  both  plagiixjlase  and  microcline,  the  latter  in  greater 
quantity,  yet  neither  one  sufficiently  abundant  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  durability  of  the  rock. 

The  iron  oxides  forming  the  cement  consist  of  both  the  hydrous 
(limonite)  and  the  anhydrous  (hematite)  forms.  The  presence  of  both 
oxides  is  shown  by  the  colors,  but  the  examination  was  not  sufficiently 
minute  to  show  whether  other  hydrous  oxides,  as  goethite,  turgite,  etc., 
were  present  with  the  limonite  or  not. 

Strength  of  the  ManefieJdaandtiime. — Sandstones,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quartzitic  ones,  are,  as  a  rule,  much  weaker  than  the  other  common  build- 
ing stones,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  limestone,  marble,  etc.,  weaker  both 
in  resisting  crushing  force  and  in  transverse  strength.  The  Mansfield 
sandstone  is  probably  no  exception  to  the  rule  as  indicated  by  the  result 
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of  the  test  given  below.  However,  since  in  our  largest  structures  build- 
ing stones  are  rarely  if  ever  loaded  to  one-sixth  or  even  one-tenth  of 
their  ultimate  strength,  this  in  itself  need  not  be  and  is  not  any  drawback 
to  the  use  of  sandstone  for  building  purposes. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  made  on  the  strength  of 
this  stone  ta  give  a  fair  or  reliable  average.*  The  sample  from  St.  An- 
thony quarry  was  tested  for  the  survey  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,! 
and  showed  a  strength  of  12,000  pounds  for  a  two-inch  cube,  equal  to 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Samples  of  the  Berea,  Ohio,  sandstone, 
furnished  by  the  Cleveland  Stone  Company,  tested  at  the  same  time, 
under  the  same  conditions  showed  a  strength  of  11,200  pounds  and 
12,767  pounds  respectively.  Samples  of  the  Bedford  oolitic  limestone 
tested  at  the  same  time  gave  7,125  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  stone  is  in  most  places  quite  soft  and  friable  when  first  removed 
from  the  quarry,  but  hardens  and  becomes  much  stronger  when  seasoned. 
No  experiments  were  made  to  illustrate  the  difierence  in  strength  between 
the  green  and  the  seasoned  stone,  but  there  would  be  quite  a  marked  dif- 
ference. So  soft  add  friable  does  the  stone  appear  that  many  of  the  clti- 
sens  refuse  to  use  it  in  the  foundations  of  their  buildings  for  fear  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  support  tbem.  This  is  more  commonly  the  case 
along  the  eaat^ni  border  of  the  sandstone  area  where  it  occurs  in  the 
same  locality  as  the  compact  blue  Lower  Carboniferoue  limestone,  which 
in  contrast  with  the  softer  sandstone  makes  the  latter  appear  really  softer 
than  it  is.  No  instance  is  recorded  of  any  of  it  ever  crushing  under  any 
structure.  If  the  stone  is  properly  quarried  and  seasoned  it  will  be  found 
fto  trial  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  any  crushing  force  to  which 
it  might  be  subjected  in  any  structure  ;t  not  only  that,  but  it  will  prove 
to  be  stronger  after  ten  years'  exposure  than  at  the  time  it  was  placed  in 
the  wall. 

Fire  tetU. — As  with  the  others,  the  fire  testa  are  too  meager  to  have 
any  decisive  value  and  are  mentioned  as  only  indicative  of  the  possibili- 
ties. Samples  from  tbe  quarry  at  St.  Anthony  were  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory at  Terre  Haute  with  tbe  following  results :  (1)  Cold  stone  placed 
in  melted  lead  and  allowed  to  remain  until  lead  would  melt  on  its  surface, 
then  placed  in  the  air  to  cool.  Cracks  appeared  at  corners  as  soon  as 
cooling  began.     (2)  The  cold  stone  in  a  covered  crucible  placed  in  tbe 

'Tba  BQrref  offered  to  hftra  taiti  rauia  ftnd  pnbligh  thg  reaalU  if  the  qnftrrrmaa  woald 
fiimiab  the  umplea  mai  bamr  tha  Alight  eipenae  oonnBotod  therawlth^  while  others  promia»d 
to  do  ao  onlr  one  fBrDiabed  tha  aamplna  in  tlma  to  have  the  tsita  made  for  thie  report. 
tFor  compariMD  with  other  aaadatonei <ee  tablea  in  the  laat  chapter, 
t  In  a  wall  300  feet  hlch.bliher  than  an;  that  will  probablr  fn  be  eouitrDoted  in  In- 
diana, the  craihin(  force  from  tha  weight  of  the  wall  atone  wonld  not  exceed  3G0  ponnde 
par  aquare  inoh,aad  the  added  weight  IVom  roof,  floora,  and  eoDtenti, weald  probahl;  never 
ralM  this  barond  IfiO  ponuda,  ao  that  at  SWO  poanda,  whioh  will  proTe  to  be  below  tbe  aTer- 
acoitha  marsln  le  oearlT  lioe  to  eDe.and  Id  ordloarr  naea  It  will  not  exceed  Ifteen  or 
twenty  to  ooe. 
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fire  cracked  at  corner  before  the  lead  would  melt.  (3)  The  stone  heated 
to  temperature  of  melted  lead  tbruet  into  wat«r  eracked  in  several 
places.  Similar  experiments  at  the  same  time  on  Riverside  sandstooe 
and  the  Berea,  Ohio,  stone  gave  practically  the  same  results. 

The  writer  heated  to  redness  a  number  of  small  samples  from  diSerent 
localities  in  the  flame  ot  a  bunsea  burner  and  permitted  some  to  cool  in 
air  and  some  were  thrown  into  cold  wal«r.  None  cracked  on  heating, 
about  50  per  cent,  cracked  on  cooling  and  all  were  more  triable  and 
much  softer  after  cooling  as  though  the  cement  bad  in  a  large  meas- 
ure   been  destroyed. 

The  tests  would,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  stone,  from  certain  lo- 
calities at  least,  would  rank  very  low  in  its  power  to  resist  high  tempera- 
ture. Id  many  places  this  stone  has  been  used  in  chimneys  and  in  sugar 
furnaces  by  the  citizens,  and  in  most  ioBtancee  appears  to  stand  the  flames 
without  injury.  Experiments  elsewhere  have  shown  that  as  a  class 
sandstones  rank  below  other  building  stones  in  this  respect. 

Absorption  fetU  on  Man^idd  eancUUm^. — Absorption  tests  were  made 
on  only  two  samples,  both  from  St.  Anthony.  The  specimens  were 
weighed,  put  in  water  for  25  hours  and  rewcighed ;  the  ratio  of  absorp- 
tion was  8.6  and  7  per  cent.,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
tables  at  the  end,  is  above  the  average.  Berea,  Ohio,  stone,  tested  at  the 
same  time,  gave  4.9  and  5  per  cent.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  ratio  of  absorption  for  the  Mansfield  stone  is  high,  probably 
above  the  average,  it  may  not  be  bo  high  as  that  indicated  by  the  figures. 

Duridnlity  <if  the  Mamfidd  sandsUiJie. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  is  one 
of  the  most  durable  rocks  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  for  that  matter 
in  the  United  States.  This  statement  will  be  at  once  disputed  by  the 
casual  observer  or  by  persons  living  in  limeatone  regions,  but  not  by  a 
geologist  after  field  examination.  The  ordinary  observer  will  not  believe 
that  the  soft  crumbling  sandstone  is  more  durable  than  the  hard,  com- 
pact limestone,  which  in  comparison  is  so  difficult  to  cut  and  break. 

In  so  far  as  resistance  to  crushing  is  an  evidence  of  durability,  as 
argued  by  some  writers,  the  MansBeld  stone  is  lacking  and  would  rank 
among  the  lowest.  However,  it  is  well  known  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  that  this  evidence  in  itself  is  valueless,  as  tbe  clay  ironstone  and 
the  black  limestone  of  this  area  would  have  a  crushing  strength  many 
times  that  of  the  Mansfield  stone.  Yet  when  exposed  under  the  same 
conditions,  long  before  tbe  sandstone  would  be  in  the  least  affected,  ex- 
cept to  become  harder,  the  black  limestone  would  have  crumbled  to 
fragments. 

Evidence  of  durahility  of  Mamfidd  sandstone  from  composition. — The 
evidence  from  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  of  the  sand- 
stone is  suggestive  of  a  stone  of  great  durability.  The  quarts  grains  are 
practically  indestructible,  and  the  ferric  oxide  under  the  conditions  to 
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vliich  it  would  be  eubject  ia  ordinaiy  structures  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
-duriog  of  minerals.  In  its  composition  the  MoDsfield  brownstone  is 
superior  to  the  Triassic  brownetonee,  most  of  which  have  a  high  per 
«ei)t.  of  alumina. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  to  state  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  closer  the  texture  and  finer  the  grain  the  more  durable  the  rock,  and 
msaj  succeeding  writers  have  overlooked  the  clause  otJ\er  things  being 
^quat.  Other  things  are  not  equal  in  this  case,  and  in  many  others,  as 
the  Mansfield  stone  is  probably  coarser  gruned  and  probably  as  porous  as 
any  other  rock  in  the  Stat«,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  durable.  This  is 
not  because  of  its  coarse  open  texture,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

CondUion  of  the  mderap  a»  on  euidenM  of  durability. — To  the  experi- 
enced geolo£^  there  is'  no  evidence  so  satisfactory  or  convincing  in  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  a  rock  as  a  study  of  its  natural  outcrops.  This, 
however,  like  the  other  evidence,  must  be  taken  with  intelligence,  and  is 
not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules.  In  the  case  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone, 
the  field  observations  all  support  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  great 
durability  of  the  rock,  especially  as  compared  with  the  associated  rucks. 
The  characteristic  occurrence  of  the  stone  is  in  bold  or  overhanging 
cliffs,  with  frequently  many  large  angular  boulders  scattered  along  the 
base.  This  is  caused  by  the  disintegration  and  erosion  of  the  underly- 
ing rock  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  sandstone,  and  when  the  over- 
hanging cliff  projects  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  overhanging  mass 
exceeds  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  stone  it  breaks  ofi^  and  lies  in 
boulders  along  the  base  of  the  bluff  then  exposed  to  the  weathering 
agencies  on  all  sides.  Yet  after  centuries  of  exposure  these  boulders  oc- 
cur with  firm,  even  surfaces,  and  sharp  angles  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
disintegrated  material  surrounding  them.  Some  of  these  dislocated 
masses  are  such  conspicuous  features  as  to  have  acquired  locally  the  name 
of  "fallen  rock."  Such  a  fall  took  place  on  Shawnee  creek,  near  Rob 
Roy,  but  two  years  ago,  where  several  hundred  tons  of  rock  broke  away 
irom  the  parent  ledge  producing  a  jar  equal  to  a  miniature  earthquake. 
Nearly  all  the  exposures  of  this  rock  along  the  watercourses  and  else- 
where inilicate  a  stone  of  remarkable  durability. 

Gltuial  slrice  an  evidence  of  durabilitg. — Another  convincing  evidence 
of  the  durability  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  the  good  state  of  preser- 
vation of  the  glacial  strite  on  its  surface  in  many  places.  The  rock  in 
such  instances  has  withstood  the  disintegrating  forces  perfectly  since  the 
advance  of  the  glacier  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  several  places 
these  striie  were  observed  in  the  watercourses  where  they  have  not  only 
withstood  the  weathering  agencies,  but  fur  some  years  at  least  have  with- 
stood the  erosive  action  of  the  streams.  A  list  of  the  localities  where 
these  markings  are  well  preserved,  are  given  below. 
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Xtef  ef  lomlitiee  Amring  glacial  ttrue  on  the  Mansfidd  Mndetoiu,  with 
Hredion  <^  tame. — 

1.  19  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  8,  S.  WW. 

2.  17  N.,  6  W.,  Mc.  19,  8.  45"  W. 

3.  17  N.,  7  W.,  sec.  27,  8.  E.  i,  8.  37"  E. 

4.  17  N.,  7  W.,  sec.  27,  8.  W.  i,  8.  37"  E. 

5.  16  K.,  6  W.,  sec.  19,  8.  25=  W. 

6.  16  N.,  5  W.,  sec.  32,  S.  45°  W. 

7.  16  N.,  5  W.,  sec.  30,  N.  W.  \  of  S.  W.  \,  8.  25"  W. 

8.  15  N.,  5  W.,  sec.  30,  N.  W.  I  of  8.  K  \,  S.  25°  W. 

9.  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  8,  8.  25°  W. 
10.  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec.  5,  8.  45°  E. 

Evidence  oT  the  dvrahUily  of  the  Marufieid  glone  from  old  structuret. — The 
commonwealth  of  Indiana  is  too  young  to  have  any  very  old  buildings 
from  which  to  study  the  durability  of  its  building  atones,  as  can  be  done 
so  profitably  with  other  stone  in  many  continental  countries.  Yet  there  are 
buildings  of  Afansfield  landstone  in  Indiana,  now  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, that  were  constructed  many  years  before  some  of  their  neighbors 
built  of  other  stone  that  are  now  showing  evidence  of  decay. 

The  Martindale  house,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Pine  Village,  Warren 
county,  was  built  40  or  more  years  ago.*  It  is  constructed  of  red  sand- 
stone from  the  quarry  south  of  Greenhill,  and  quarried  by  band,  with  the 
liberal  use  of  gunpowder  (enough  to  injure  any  good  atone),  yet  it  ap- 
pears uninjured  by  its  exposure,  not  even  discolored.  The  stone  at  the 
quarry  from  which  this  stone  was  obtained  is  more  friable  than  that  at 
almost  any  other  locality  in  the  entire  area. 

The  Barney  Brown  bouse,  at  Bob  Roy,  Fountain  county,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  60  or  60  years  ago,  and  is  yet  uninjured,  so  br  as  the 
stone  is  concerned,  except  a  slight  dbcoloration.  A  poor  quality  of  mortar 
was  used,  as  it  has  been  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  at  pres- 
ent as  though  the  stone  was  laid  up  without  mortar.  There  was  likewise 
a  poor  selection  of  coloia,  which  does  not  produce  a  happy  eflect,  but  is 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  stone.  In  both  the  above  houses  there  is  a 
sad  lack  of  architectural  skill,  but  both  are  evidence  of  the  capability  of 
the  stone  to  withstand  the  disintegrating  fbrces.  The  stone  in  both  houies 
and  in  others  in  different  localities,  is  now  much  harder  than  that  in  the 
quarry  from  which  it  wbb  obtained. 

Along  the  Wabash  Bailway,  in  Warren  and  Fountain  counties,  built 
in  1856,  Mansfield  sandstone  was  used  in  some  of  the  bridges  and  culverts 
and  was  found  to  stand  ao  well  that  in  most  of  the  new  culverts  constructed 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Mansfield  stone  has  been  used.  The  atone 
has  been  used  in  many  wagon  bridges  throughout  the  area  and  where  any 

*  The  axaat  dftt*  eonld  Dot  b*  Mogrtalnsd  forthar  than  it  »m  k  tinmb«i  of  nan  bafMO- 
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care  has  been  observed  in  the  selection  and  the  Beasoning  of  the  atone  it 
hae  been  entirely  satis&ctory.  It  might  have  been  used  with  equal  sat 
ia&ction  at  many  other  places  where  limestone  has  been  used  at  greater 
expense,  because  it  was  thought  the  Bandetone  was  too  soft  to  stand  the 
weather. 

The  writer  has  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  Mansfield  sandstone 
from  the  standpoint  of  durability  alone,  despite  its  softneaa,  provided  (1) 
that  ordinary  intelligence  is  used  in  its  selection,  as  there  is,  of  course, 
much  poor  atone  in  any  formation,  and  (2)  that  it  is  quarried  in  proper 
season  and  without  the  use  of  powder  or  other  explosives. 

AdaptalnlUy  of  the  Mansfield  tandsbme. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  is 
adapted  to  rock  masonry  of  all  kinds  where  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
great  transverse  strain,  violent  abrasion  or  require  a  smoothly  finished  or 
delicately  carved  surface.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  stone  buildings, 
either  wholly  or  as  stone  fronts  or  for  water  tables,  sills,  cornices,  pillars, 
etc.,  but  if  used  ibr  lintels  or  other  purposes  where  it  will  be  subject 
to  transverse  stnun  extra  thickness  should  be  used,  or,  it  should 
be  protected  from  cross  strain  by  overarching  or  other  means.  It  will 
furnish  valuable  bridge  stone  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  construc- 
tion. The  ground  course,  if  exposed  above  low  water  mark,  should  be 
protected  by  an  external  coatjng  of  cement,  and  where  the  piera  or 
abutments  are  exposed  to  an  extra  rapid  current  or  one  carrying  much 
suspended  matter,  it  should  be  protected  by  riprap  or  broken  stone,  as  in 
fact  should  be  done  with  any  atone. 

DiilrOmtion  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  — As  already  stated  the  area  over 
which  the  stone  extends  forms  a  belt  of  varying  width,  running  in  an 
east-of-soutb  direction  from  Warren  county  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio 
river  in  Perry  and  Crawford  counties  in  the  south.  The  atone  outcrops 
in  Warren,  Fountain,  Montgomery,  Parke,  Putnam,  Clay,  Owen, 
Greene,  Monroe  (?),  Martin,  Orange,  Crawford,  Dubois,  and  Ferry 
counties.  In  the  first  five  of  these  counties  and  parts  of  Clay  and  Owen 
the  outcrop  has  been  mapped  in  detail  and  is  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing two  map  sheets.  The  approximate  location  of  the  remainder  of  the 
area  may  be  seen  on  the  sketch  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  report.  No 
detailed  work  has  been  done  on  any  part  of  this  approximate  area  so  far 
as  known,  except  in  Orange  and  a  part  of  Martin  and  Dubois  counties 
by  E.  M.  Kindle  and  shown  on  the  map  sheet  accompanying  his  report 
on  the  whetstones  in  this  volume,  and  in  Monroe  county  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
8iebenthal  in  a  map  as  yet  unpublished. 

The  brown  stone  and  the  bulf  are  not  distinguished  on  the  map.  The 
brownatone  occurs  in  considerable  thickness  at  the  following  localities  :* 

1.  In  sections  31  and  32  (23  N.,  6  W.),  two  miles  southwest  of  Green- 
hill  in  Warren  county,  where  it  is  more  properly  red  than  brown,  and 
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has  been  quarried  for  buildiDg  atone  and  for  bridges ;   quarry  not  now  in 
operation. 

2.  At  Fountain  (Portland)  in  Fountain  county,  where  it  has  been 
quarried  in  small  quantities  along  with  the  gray  and  buff. 

3.  At  Hillsboro  in  Fountain  county,  where  it  has  iieen  quarried  to 
considerable  extent  and  shipped  to  Chicago  and  eleewhere. 

4.  At  the  Narrows,  on  Sugar  Mill  creek  a  mile  and  a  half  southweet 
of  Wallace,  Fouatain  county,  where  no  use  has  been  made  of  it. 

5.  On  Mr.  Milligan's  place,  near  Russell's  old  mill,  in  section  15  (17 
N.,  7  W.),  in  Parke  county,  where  it  has  been  slightly  exploited,  but 
none  shipped. 

6.  About  a  mile  southeast  of  Guion,  Parke  county,  where  a  limited 
quantity  was  quarried  several  years  ago. 

7.  About  two  miles  south  of  Judson,  where  a.  quarry  has  been  open 
on  a  small  scale  for  two  years,  but  has  accomplished  very  little. 

8.  At  Portland  Mills,  Parke  and  Putnam  counties,  a  quarry  was 
opened  this  year  (1696.)  on  a  rather  large  scale  and  the  company  plans  to 
take  out  stone  in  lai^e  quandtiea. 

9.  At  Mansfield,  Parke  county,  a  quarry  was  in  operation  for  several 
years  and  several  hundred  car  loads  of  atone  shipped  away. 

10.  On  Mr.  Pruitt's  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Mansfield, 
the  hrownstone  occurs  in  limited  quantities  and  has  been  quarried  for 
local  use. 

11.  On  Little  Rocky  Fork  near  Fallen  Rock,  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Mansfield,  brownstone  of  superior  quality  is  exposed.  It  occurs 
over  a  considerable  area,  hut  of  commercial  value  in  only  a  few  places ; 
it  has  never  been  worked. 

12.  About  two  miles  east  of  Bloomfield,  Greene  eounty,  is  a  deposit 
of  brownstone  of  superior  quality  that  has  not  been  worked,  but  will  be 
important  in  future  time. 

13.  Near  St.  Anthony,  Dubois  county,  is  a  deposit  of  brownstone 
not  so  thick  as  that  farther  north,  but  of  good  quality  and  extensively 
worked. 

14.  Between  Jasper  and  Knoxville,  in  Dubois  county,  is  a  more  or  less 
extensive  deposit  of  brownstone  that  has  not  been  developed.  Other 
occurrences  of  similar  stone  are  reported  between  this  exposure  and  the 
quarry  at  St.  Anthony, 

Brownstone  of  inferior  quality  occurs  a  few  miles  southeast  of  French 
Lick,  in  Orange  county,  and  at  a  few  other  points  in  Orange  and  Martin 
counties,  and  probably  in  other  localities  that  were  not  explored. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  brownstone  does  not  form  a  continuous  bed 
over  the  whole  area,  but  occurs  in  isolated  areas  variable  in  size  and  ex- 
tent, and  surrounded  by  the  gray  and  hufi*  stone  with  which  it  is  some- 
times interstratified. 
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The  buff  and  graj  Baadstone  occurs  over  the  entire  area  designated  on 
the  maps,  concealed  in  many  plac«B  by  the  gkciEd  drift  in  the  north  part 
of  the  area  and  by  the  accumulated  soil  in  the  iouth  part  of  the  area, 
but  outcropping  in  areas  of  greater  or  less  extent  along  nearly  all  the 
iratercoureee. 

While  it  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  in  a  great  many  places,  it  has 
been  worked  in  large  quantities  in  only  two  localilies — Williamsport  and 
Attica.  At  Williamsport  the  quarry  was  opened  many  years  ago,  but 
the  wsrking  of  it  on  a  large  scale  is  of  recent  date. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Attica  there  are  several  large  quarry  openings  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash  river,  only  two  of  which  are  now  in  acth^e 
operation,  both  on  the  north  Bide  of  the  river  in  Warren  county. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

local  details  of  the  oeoloqic  features  and  the  dratribtitioir 
of  the  sandstone. 

Eel  River  Basis.* 

Eel  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  north  prong  of  White  river  and  with 
ita  tributaries  drains  nearly  all  of  Putnam  and  Clay  counties  aad  parts 
of  Owen  and  Greene  counties.  While  considerable  sandstone  occurs  in 
places  along  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  only  such  portion  of  the 
valley  as  lies  north  of  town  line  12  N.  was  examined  and  is  described  in 
this  report. 

Jordan  Oredt. — Many  terminal  ravines  of  Jordan  creek  extend  into 
12  N.,  4  W.  and  6  W.,  but  they  are  mostly  in  a  drift-covered  area,  the 
sandstone  so  &r  as  observed  outcropping  only  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  33  (12  N,,  4  W.),  Owen  county.  Just  south  of  the  township 
line  in  a  ravine  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  9ec.  5  and  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Sec.  4  (11  N.,  4  W.),  is  an  outcrop  of  massive  sandstone,  30 
Xa  85  feet  exposed.  Some  of  the  stone  is  light  gray,  but  most  of  it  is 
yellow,  and  some  variegated  yellow  and  gray.  The  stone  is  ferruginous 
ID  places  with  some  crosa-bedding,  but  much  of  it  is  even-grained,  com- 
paratively free  iVom  iron  and  would  furnish  good  building  stone,  espe- 
cially bridge  and  foundation  atone  for  local  use.  The  most  promising 
outcrop  lor  quarrying  is  in  a  small  secondary  ravine  from  the  south  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  5  (11  N.,  4  W,),  where  the  water  has  cut 

*  Tha  Urm  Sel  riTer  ie  touetimae  ippllad  to  what  is  locall;  known  u  Mill  <ire«k  and 
lomatimci  to  Walnot  oreek.  In  thie  report  w«  follow  tba  mnet  common  local  aiKge,  applr- 
iut  tha  Lama  to  tha  atream  formad  hj  the  oonflaenoc  of  Hill  creak  and  Walnut  oraok, 
^Tins  tba  local  namea  to  tha  tribatariae  abova  this  point. 
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a  narrow  gorge  10  to  12  feet  wide  through  the  rock  in  which  the  sand- 
stone ia  exposed  in  a  bold  c\iS  25  to  30  feet  high  on  each  side,  with  little 
or  no  covering  for  Beyeml  yards  back  from  the  lace  of  the  cliff,  thua  be- 
ing in  an  admirable  position  for  quarrying  at  comparatively  no  expense 
for  stripping. 

The  sandstone  lies  unconformably  on  a  compact  blue  limestone,  which 
outcrops  20  yards  nortt  of  the  sandstone  gorge,  and  up  the  main  branch 
from  the  east  into  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec:  4  (11  N.,  4  W.),  in 
which  quarter  there  is  a  bright  red  sandstone,  which  appears  to  occur  in 
patches  of  considerable  extent  in  the  yellow  and  gray  sandstone,  but  not 
in  BufHcient  quantities  t«  justify  quarrying  it  alone. 

Down  Jordan  creek  to  the  south  and  west,  bluffs  of  yellow  and  gray 
sandstone  of  considerable  extent  are  reported,  but  were  not  examined. 

Ed  River  below  Orwft  CVeefe.— While  no  valuable  dimension  stone 
occurs  in  the  Eel  river  basin  between  Croy's  creek  and  town  line  12  N., 
sandstone  suitable  for  bridges  and  foundations  outcrops  in  several  places 
and  has  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent  at  three  different  points. 

A  small  quantity  of  inlerior  sandstone  has  been  quarried  on  Mr.  Mc- 
lotosh'a  farm  in  12  N.,  5  W.,  Sec.  31,  the  8.  E.  quarter  of  the  N.  W. 
quarter. 

On  Mrs.  Nancy  Byer's  place,  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the  S.  E.  quar- 
ter of  the  same  section,  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  to  a 
depth  of  six  to  eight  feet.  It  has  an  even  cleavage  parallel  to  the  bed- 
ding, and  ia  comparatively  uniform  in  grain  and  color,  except  where 
small  leaf-like  patches  of  dull  brown  occur  in  the  buff  to  yellow  body. 
The  brown  spots  are  apota  of  weakness.  Stone  trom  this  place  has  been 
used  in  the  bridge  across  Eel  river  in  the  S,  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  29 
(12  N.,  5  W.),  and  in  smaller  bridges  and  foundations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. . 

A  ledge  four  to  six  feet  thick  of  a  similar  sandstone  is  exposed  east  of 
the  wagon  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  40  acres.  A  larger  quarry 
ia  reported  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  limits  of  our  map,  near  the 
middle  of  Sec.  6  (11  N.,  5  W.). 

On  the  west  side  of  Eel  river  below  the  Poland  bridge,  through  the 
N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  32  (12  N.,  5  W.)  and  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Sec. 
31  is  a  cliff  of  coarse-grained  yellow  sandstone,  10  to  12  feet  thick,  con- 
taining conglomerate  in  places.  While  in  some  places  it  has  a  compar- 
atively even  grain  and  color  in  most  places  it  is  cross-grained  and  contains 
many  iron  blisters.  As  there  is  but  very  little  covering  and  the  rock  is 
very  durable  it  might  be  quarried  to  advantage  for  bridge  stone  at  points 
where  the  cross-bedding  is  not  too  strongly  marked. 

At  the  bridge  in  theN.W.  quarter  of  Sec.  32  (12  N.,  5W.)  the  sand- 
stone is  thin-bedded  and  associated  with  black  and  drab-colored  shale. 
Above  (north  of)  the  bridge  the  shale  is  replaced  in  part  by  sandstone. 
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On  W.  B.  Ringgo'fl  form  in  Sec.  20  (12  N.,  5  W  ),  the  south  side  of 
the  section,  about  midway  between  his  bouse  and  the  river,  is  a  small 
outcrop  of  sandstone  which  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  of  the  sandstone 
described  above  but  it  is  limited  in  quantity.  The  stone  has  a  medium- 
fine  grain  and  a  light  gray  color  dotted  with  small  brown  spots.  It  is 
overlain  by  three  to  six  feet  of  soil  aud  drift,  which  thickens  rapidly 
back  from  the  &ce  of  the  quarry,  so  that  only  a  limited  supply  of  stone 
could  be  obtained.  Northeast  of  Mr.  Kinggo's  house,  near  the  middle  of 
Sec.  20,  is  an  outcrop  of  massive  yellow  and  gray  sandstone  that  has 
been  quarried  for  rip-rap  along  the  river  bank.  It  contains  too  much 
&lBe  bedding  ioi  dimension  stone. 

There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  very  pyritiferous  sandstone  and  black  shale 
at  Carpenter's  mill,  in  the  N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  20  (12  N.,  5  ff.),  which 
has  no  economic  value  but  has  been  dug  in  several  places  in  search  of 
silver.  Fyrite  is  abundant  in  many  places  at  this  horizon  (the  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures),  and  especially  so  at  this  locality  where  it  is  associated 
with  shale,  sandstone,  and  a  complex  conglomerate.  The  rather  uncom- 
mon appearance  of  the  rocks,  along  with  the  metallic  look  of  the  pyriie, 
has  suggested  to  some  the  possible  occurrence  of  gold  and  silver.  As  a 
result  considerable  capital  has  been  spent  exploiting  for  precious  metals 
at  this  and  neighboring  localities. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  bed  of  sandstone  in  this  locality  is  shown 
by  the  well  section  at  Mr.  Ringgo's  house  on  the  south  side  of  Sec.  20 
(12  N.,  5  W.),  in  which,  after  passing  through  11  feet  of  sand  and  soil, 
the  drill  penetrated  51  feet  into  white  sandstone  without  going  through 
it.  Part  of  the  stone,  possibly  a  large  part  judging  from  the  surround- 
ing outcrops,  is  pyritiferous,  and  the  water  in  the  well  is  so  strong  with 
the  iron  sulphate  from  the  decomposed  pyrite  as  to  iie  unfit  for  house- 
hold use. 

On  the  east  side  of  Eel  river,  between  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  and 
town  line  12  N.,  there  is  very  little  sandstone  exposed,  a  wide  bottom 
bordered  by  gentle  drift  slopes  extending  most  of  the  way.  There  is  a 
small  outcrop  of  yellow  sandstone  aod  intercalary  shale  just  north  of  tbe 
township  line  in  tbe  6.  E.  quarter  of  Sec.  33  (12  S.,  5  W.),  a  little  more 
than  half  a  mile  west  of  the  brick  church,  where  the  atone  has  been  quar- 
ried to  some  extent  for  use  in  foundations  in  Poland.  Another  small 
quarry  from  which  foundation  stone  bas  been  obtained  is  on  the  north 
aide  of  tbe  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Poland.  In  both  places  the 
atone  is  of  inferior  quality  and  in  limited  quantity. 

Ormfs  Greek. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places 
along  Oroy's  creek,  but  in  no  place  does  it  have  more  than  a  local  value, 
and  in  many  places  is  not  even  suitable  for  foundations,  as  it  contains 
much  cross  bedding,  many  iron  secretions,  and  in  places  is  shaly  and 
crumbling. 
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There  is  an  outcrop  of  thin-bedded  white  aandHtone  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  at  the  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  the  H.  E.  quarter  of 
Sec.  17  (12  N.  6  W.,  Putnam  county).  A  shaft  gunk  Icbb  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  west  of  the  bridge  would  indicate  a  considerable  thickneBe 
of  ibis  Btone  (26  feet  or  more). 

In  a  email  tributarj  ravine  from  the  weet,  just  above  tbe  bridge,  sand- 
stone outcrops  in  considerable  quantities.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  branch, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  bridges 
and  foundatioDS,  and  was  used  in  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  across 
Crof's  creek,  mtntioued  above.  The  exposure  shows  from  four  to  six 
feet  of  coarse-grained  ferruginous  sandstone  overlain  and  underlain  by 
shale.  The  stone  contains  numerous  iron  secretions,  and  is  not  suitable 
for  superstructures. 

About  100  yards  west  of  the  old  quarry  opening  is  an  outcrop  of  sand- 
stone, drab  and  black  shale,  and  conglomerate,  that  has  been  worked  for 
several  years  in  search  of  ellyer.  Up  the  ravine,  west  of  this  opening, 
considerable  sandstone  is  exposed,  which  is  superior  in  quality  to  that 
described  above.  In  one  place,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
"  silver  mine,"  is  an  outcrop  of  four  to  six  feet  of  sandstone  of  a  light 
yeiltiwish  red,  of  rather  pleasing  and  durable  color.  It  has  a  medium 
fine,  even  grain  and  would  work  easily,  but  has  numerous  weather  seams 
on  the  exposure.  The  stone  could  not  be  obtuned  in  commercial  quan- 
tities unless  the  overlying  yellow  stone  could  be  worked  with  profit  at  the 
same  time,  and  even  then  the  quarrying  of  it  would  he  attended  with 
some  risk,  aa  the  color  is  subject  to  sudden  changes. 

Near  this  patch  of  red  sandstone  in  the  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the 
creek  is  a  kettle  hole,  known  locally  as  the  "  crucible,"  12  to  16  inchea 
in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  deep,  which  is  formed  by  the  eddying  cur- 
rents. About  lUO  yards  west  of  the  red  sandstone  the  ravine  has  cut  a 
narrow  passage  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  through  a  bed  of  massive  yellow  to 
buff  colored,  coarse-grained  sandstone,  which  might  be  used  for  bridges 
and  foundations. 

Near  the  middle  of  Sec.  17  (12  N.,  5  W.),  on  the  south  side  of  Croy'e 
creek,  on  the  north-south  road,  is  an  outcrop  of  brown  stone  similar  in 
color  and  texture  to  that  at  Mansfield,  but  of  a  loose,  shelly  structure. 
It  is  doubtful  if  good  stone  in  commercial  quantities  could  he  obtained 
here,  as  it  would  require  too  much  stripping  to  reach  the  solid  stone. 
The  brown  stone  is  overlain  by  a  pink-colored  sandstone  and  underlain 
by  yellow  sandstone  and  shale. 

In  the  a.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  17  (12  N.,  5  W.)  on  the  road  northwest 
of  Mrs.  McCuUough's,  is  an  outcrop  of  soft,  crumbling  sandstone,  under- 
lain by  black  shale  and  coal. 

In  the  8.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  9  (12  N.,  5  W.)  is  an  outcrop  of  10  to 
15  feet  of  maseive  yellow,  cr<»s-bedded  sandstone  which  is  too  much 
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cross-grained  to  work  easily.  Small  exposuTea  of  Bandstoiie  along  with  a 
fissile  black  ahaJe  occur  up  this  ravine  farther  north. 

At  the  cross  roads  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  Sec.  5  (12  N.,  5 
W.),  and  several  places  on  the  east  side  and  B.  E.  quarter  of  the  same 
section,  soft,  shelly  sandstone  Is  exposed,  in  some  places  yellow,  iu  others 
brown,  but  all  too  shelly  to  have  any  commercial  value.  This  sandstoDe 
belongs  to  a  horizon  above  that  of  the  Mansfield  stone. 

No  outcrop  of  sandfltone  of  even  local  importance  was  obaervfd  on 
Sees.  7  and  18  (12  N..  5  W.).  On  Mrs.  Farrow's  place,  8.  E.  quarter 
of  Sec.  1  (12  N.,  6  W.),  an  outcrop  of  yellow  sandstone  that  was 
quarried  for  local  use  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  only  three  or  four  feet  are 
exposed  now.  The  deposit  is  too  thin  and  the  covering  too  heavy  to  per. 
mit  an  extensive  use  of  tbc  stone. 

A  small  quarry  of  nice  building  stone  is  located  on  Mr.  logleliart's 
place,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  above,  in  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Sec. 
11  (12  N.,  6  W.).  It  is  over  a  low  divide  from  Croy's  creek  in  the 
Birch  Creek  valley.  The  stone  is  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  and  light 
gray  in  color  with  faint  shadowy  yellow  in  places,  and  works  easily  to  a 
smooth  surface.  It  occurs  in  regular  layers,  ranging  from  two  inches  to 
24  incfaes  thick.  The  whole  tbicknees  that  has  been  quarried  is  about 
four  het  It  is  overlain  by  three  feet  of  soil  and  is  said  to  be  under. 
lain  by  coal.  This  quarry  has  been  in  operation  in  a  small  way  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  In  1895,  300  perch  of  stone  were  removed  and 
sold  at  SI  per  perch.  It  is  said  to  withstand  fire  so  well  that  stone  was 
hauled  from  here  to  Knighlsville  for  use  in  the  iron  furnace  in  operation 
there  years  ago. 

On  Mr.  Hadden's  place  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  36  (1!J  N.,  6 
W.),  on  the  north  side  of  the  small  ravine  southeast  of  the  schoolhouse, 
is  an  outcrop  of  gray  and  yellow  banded  sandstone  12  to  15  feet  thick. 
It  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  for  local  use,  but  the  numerous 
irregular  weather  seams  and  the  patches  of  iron  oxide  will  prohibit  its  use 
.in  fine  structures. 

At  the  schoolhouse  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec.  35  (13  N.,  6  W.) 
is  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  Mr.  Hadden's 
place,  but  is  more  cross-grained  and  contains  more  iron  oxide. 

On  the  bank  of  Croy's  creek  at  the  section  line  on  the  north  side  of 
Sec  35  (13  N.,  6  W.)  is  an  outcrop  of  argillaceous  black  shale  contain- 
ing clay  ironstone  concretions. 

In  the  rock^iut  on  the  Vandalia  R,  R.,  on  the  east  side  of  Croy's 
creek  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  25  and  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  24 
(13  N.,  6  W.),  is  an  outcrop  of  Mansfield  brownstone.  The  cut  is  eight 
to  15  feet  deep,  the  rock  extending  to  near  the  surface  at  the  middle  of 
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tbe  cut  and  covered  with  glacial  drift  at  either  end  of  the  cut,  the  exca- 
vation in  no  place  reaching  tbe  bottom  of  the  eandatone.  The  atone  varies 
in  color  from  yellow-brown  t«  red-brown  and  purpliah-brown,  much  of  it 
beinft  like  the  Mansfield  stone  in  color  and  texture,  but  is  of  no  value  for 
building  purposes  a&  it  contains  iron  Becredone,  is  very  croes-hedded  and 
■helly. 

There  is  an  exposure  of  tbe  same  bed,  mostly  yellow  and  yellow-brown 
in  color,  thin-hedded  to  shaly  in  structure,  on  the  National  road  on  the 
west  aide  of  Croy'e  creek  in  the  N.  W-  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (13  N  ,  6  W.). 

The  same  bed  of  saodBtone  outcrops  in  a  more  massive  form  north  of 
the  National  road  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  26,  N.  E.  quarter  of 
Sec.  27  and  S.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  23.  In  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  23 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  ravine  east  of  tbe  road  ia  a  small  quarry,  whoae 
&ce  shows  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  light  gray,  yellow-stained,  shelly  sand- 
stone, which  contains  numerous  irregular  seams  and  irregular  layers  vary- 
ing from  one  inch  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  Down  the  ravine  from  the 
quarry  tbe  stone  becomes  more  massive  and,  while  being  more  difficult  to 
quarry,  is  a  stronger  and  a  more  durable  stone.  Coal  has  been  mined  in 
the  ravine  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  (northwest  of)  the  quarry. 

There  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sandatone  in  the  northweat  quarter 
of  Sec.  24  and  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  13  (13  N.,  6  W.)  on  each  aide 
of  Croy's  creek  and  each  side  of  the  wagon  road.  The  rock  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  six  to  eight  feet  being  exposed.  It  has  been  quarried  a 
little  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  but  the  heavy  stripping  permitted 
only  a  small  quantity  of  stone  to  be  removed.  On  the  w^st  side  of  the 
creek  the  slope  ia  ao  gentle  that  there  would  be  little  atrippiug  for  twenty 
five  or  thirty  yards  back  from  the  outcrop  and  some  good  bridge  stone 
could  be  obtained  here. 

Most  of  the  expoeurea  above  this  on  Croy's  creek  are  abale  and  shaly 
sandstone  rocke  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Toward  the  head  of  the  creek  in 
about  tbe  N.  £.  quarter  of  Sec.  11  iaanoutcropof  heavy  bedded  aaudstone. 
In  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Sec.  14  (13N.,6  W.)  ban  outcrop  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  of  btue-black  shale  that  may  prove  valuable  in  the  future. 

Mm  Greek* — Mill  creek  is  the  large  tributary  of  Eel  river  from  the 
east,  in  the  south  part  of  Putnam  county  and  the  north  part  of  Owen 
county.  It  heads  in  the  older  Paleozoic  rocks  east  of  the  area  mapped 
and  fiows  through  the  Lower  Carboniferous  aandatone  and  limestone,  the 
Mansfield  sandatone  capping  the  hills  on  its  lower  course.  Between  the 
mouth  of  Oroy'a  creek  and  that  of  Mill  creek  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  outcrops  in  several  places.  On  Slate  Run,  in  Sections  15  and 
16  (12  N.,  5  W.)  there  ia  an  outcrop  of  fiseile  black  ahale  which  ia  ex- 
posed in  several  places  and  contains  some  cannel  coal.     The  only  outcrop 

■SomBtimet  CBlled  Eel  river. 
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of  sandstone  that  might  have  even  local  value  is  on  the  east  side  of  Sec. 
16  on  the  south  side  of  Hlate  Run,  where  there  ia  a  ledge  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  thick,  the  upper  part  of  which  contains  stone  suitable  for  bridges  or 
foundations.  There  is  an  outcrop  of  aheliy  sandstone  on  the  east  side  of 
Sec.  10,  hut  it  is  too  shelly  and  crumbling  for  use. 

On  the  lower  Course  of  Mill  creek  the  base  of  the  hills  next  to  the 
creek  is  of  compact  blue  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  (St.  Louis) 
which  is  overlain  by  a  bed  of  massive,  yellow,  ferruginous  sandstone 
(Mansfield),  the  tops  of  the  hills  beiug  covered  with  glacial  drift.  The 
gentle  dip  of  the  rocks  to  the  west  causes  the  limestone  to  appear  higher 
on  the  hills  in  ascending  the  creek  until  the  Mansfield  sandstone  finally 
disappears  and  the  glacial  drift  rests  directly  upon  the  limestone.  Still 
further  east  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map  the  underlying  Lower  Car- 
boniferous sandstone  appears. 

Ou  each  side  of  the  creek  in  sections  11,  12, 13,  and  14  (12  N.,  5  W.) 
the  Mansfield  sandstone  occurs  in  an  exceptionally  heavy,  massive  bed. 
In  the  bluff  on  the  east  aide  of  the  creek,  about  200  yards  below 
Crouse's  mill  and  150  yards  back  from  the  creek,  near  the  middle  of 
Sec.  11  (12  N.,  5  W.),  the  sandstone  forms  a  bold  perpendicular  blufi" 
40  to  50  feet  high.  It  is  yellow,  coarsegrained  and  massive,  with  uu- 
meroua  veins  and  patches  of  iron,  and  much  of  it  is  cross-grained.  In 
only  a  few  places  does  it  weather  evenly,  and  in  no  place  is  the  stone 
sufficiently  homogeneous  in  color  and  texture  to  furnish  good  building 
stone.  The  limestone  underlying  the  sandstone  east  of  Crouse's  mill 
contains  much  coarsely  crystalline  cslcite  in  cavities  or  openings  in  the 
limestone.  This  calcite  or  "  tiflT'  has  been  searched  diligently  for  "  min- 
eraL"  It  has  no  commercial  value  outside  of  the  few  nice  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  calcite  that  might  be  obtained. 

The  largest  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  is  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  13  (12  N.,  5  W.),  at  what  ia 
known  aa  the  "Buzzards'  Roost."  The  massive  sandstone  here  forma  a 
semicircular  bluff  50  to  60  feet  high  on  a  small  tributary  of  Mill  creek 
from  the  south.  The  stone  is  gray,  yellow  and  yellow-brown  in  color. 
While  much  of  it  ia  cross-grained  and  full  of  iron  secretions,  there  are 
considerable  areas  where  it  ia  even-grained  and  comparatively  free  from 
iron  and  would  furnish  a  good  building  stone.  The  good  atone  lies  in  ir- 
regular patches,  and  may  be  located  on  the  face  of  the  bluff  by  ila  reg- 
ular, smooth  surface,  the  crosabedding  and  the  iron  secretions,  when 
present,  being  shown  by  a  ridged  and  pitted  surface.  The  sandstone  lies 
unconformably  on  a  drab-colored,  lumpy  shale  containing  ironstone 
nodules.  In  places  between  the  drab  shale  and  the  sandstone  is  a  layer 
of  black,  very  pyritiferous  shale  two  to  four  inches  thick.  The  drab 
shale  ia  underlain  by  a  compact  blue  limestone,  which  forms  a  waterfall 
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in  the  ravine  a  few  yards  from  Mill  creek.  The  massive  aandBbine  out- 
crops on  the  south  side  of  Mill  creek  above  and  below  the  Buzzards' 
Roiiet,  but  none  was  observed  that  promised  great  economic  value. 

On  the  north  side  of  Mill  creek,  opposite  the  Buzzard  Boost,  in  the  S. 
W.  quarter  of  Sec.  12  (12  H.,  6  W.),  a  section  of  the  hill  shows: 

Sedion  on  Mill  Creek,  near  Croute'i  MUL 

Feet. 

OUcial  drift _ 30  + 

UaBiive  yeUow  aandelone 40to50 

Black  Bhale,  with  coal 12 

Gray  and  drab  shale 10  -|- 

Concealed ,. .  20 

Bnff  Bandfltone 4 

LimeBtoiie,  compact  blue SJi 

The  sandstone  contains  too  much  iron  and  cross-bedding  to  make  a 
good  building  stone. 

In  aravinefrom  the  north  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  Sec.  12  (12M.,5  W.), 
the  sandstone  occurs  in  large  quantities,  in  some  places  of  a  quality  suitable 
for  building  atone,  one  of  the  beBt  exposures  being  in  a  secondary  ravine 
from  the  east,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  creek,  where  it 
occurs  in  a  ledge  20  to  25  feet  thick,  of  homogeneous,  durable,  coarae- 
grained,  bufi*  eandstone,  with  but  very  little  covering.  The  loose  bowl- 
ders of  sandstone  in  this  ravine,  and  there  are  a  great  many  very  lai^ 
ones,  have  a  very  hard  surface.  Excellent  bridge  and  building  stone 
could  be  obtained  in  this  ravine.  In  some  places  the  sandstone  ie  under- 
lain by  a  coarse  conglomerate,  in  other  places  by  a  light  gray,  soft  sandy 
shale ;  in  still  others,  by  a  heavy  bed  of  blue-black  shale. 

In  section  7  (12  N.,  4  W.),  along  the  small  branch  known  as  Brush 
creek,  the  massive  sandstone  outcrops  in  cojieiderable  quantity,  and  none 
of  it  was  observed  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  east  of  this.  A  soA,, 
yellow  sandstone  is  cxnosed  in  several  places,  hut  the  exposures  are  small 
and  in  no  place  has  it  any  economic  value 

At  Groy'sMill  in  section  28  (12  N.,  4  W.),  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek, 
a  light  gray,  nearly  white,  safadstone  occurs  in  the  limestone.  This  ia 
probably  a  local  deposit,  as  it  was  not  observed  elsewhere  at  the  same 
horizon,  unless  perhaps  it  might  be  correlated  with  that  at  Oakalla. 

Along  the  south  side  of  Mill  creek,  through  12  N.,  4  W.,  a  soft,  yellow 
sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places  near  the  lop  of  the  bill  and  a  small 
quantity  of  brownetone  was  observed  at  one  place,  the  S.  W.  quarter  of 
Sec.  28  (12  N.,  4  W.),  None  of  it  observed  was  of  any  economic  value, 
except  a  prominent  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  bufi*  sandstone  id  section  34 
(12  N.,  4  W.),  the  west  side  of  the  section,  close  to  the  section  line,  and 
half  a  mile  north  of  Mt.  Pleasant  church.     A  small  watercourse  has  cut 
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its  way  down  30  to  35  feet  through  a  bed  of  massive  jellow  and  buff  sand- 
stone, which  is  all  or  nearly  all  regularly  bedded,  mostly  free  from  cross- 
grain,  varying  from  fine-grained  to  coarae-graioed,  and  extensive  areas 
oould  be  quarried  with  very  little  stripping.  It  is  a  promising  opening 
for  &ne  huildiug  stone  and  good  bridge  stone.  This  is  the  most  eastern 
outcrop  of  the  massive  sandstone  observed  on  Mill  creek,  but  the  over- 
lying soft  yellow  sandstone  outcrops  at  intervals  for  several  miles  east  of 
Cataract,  as  far  east  as  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  section  3  (11  N., 
3  W.),  The  falls  on  Mill  creek,  or  as  they  are  widely  known,  Eel  River 
Falls,  one  at  the  village  of  Cataract,  in  section  35  (12  K.,  4  W.),  and 
the  other  dciwn  the  creek  a  mile  northwest  of  the  town,  are  both  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  (St.  Louis)  limestone,  which  forms  heavy  ledges  of 
compact  blue  limestone.  Toe  bills  on  either  side  have  a  heavy  covering 
of  glacial  drift,  but  no  sandstone  was  observed. 

De«r  Greek. — The  Deer  Creek  valley  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestoue,  but  on  the  high  ground  back  from  the  creek, 
eoft  yellow  micaceous  sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  outcrop 
iu  a  number  of  places  as  far  east  as  the  Monon  Railway,  and  in  one  place, 
(14  N.,  4  W.,  Sees.  28  and  3H)  east  of  the  railway.  This  sandstone  in 
places  contains  thin  layers  of  coal,  but  no  workable  beds,  nnr  has  the 
sandstone  any  commercial  value.  It  is  thought  to  belong  to  a  horizon 
above  that  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  ■  The  only  outcrop  of  the  typical 
Mansfield  sandstone  observed  in  this  valley  is  in  section  2  (12  N.,  5  W.) 
extending  west  into  section  3  and  north  into  section  35  (13  N.,  6  W.). 
In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  2,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  the 
sandstone  outcrops  in  a  ledge  10  or  12  feet  thick,  massive,  coarse-grained, 
gray  and  yellow  colored.  It  outcrops  along  the  bluff  west  into  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  3,  but  in  no  place  has  any  economic  value.  North 
from  the  ford  of  the  creek  tbe  sandstone  outcrops  along  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  into  section  35  (13  N.,  5  W.),  the  beet  exposure  being  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  2  (12  N,,  5  W,),  where  the  stone  has  a  light 
gray,  nearly  white  color.  The  loose  boulders,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many,  have  a  very  hard  surface,  but  the  stone  appears  to  be  no  harder 
than  the  average,  an  inch  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  Good  stone  for 
local  use  in  bridges,  foundations,  or  even  superstructures,  could  be  ob- 
tained at  this  place. 

On  the  ridge  between  Deer  creek  and  the  Duweeae  branch,  on  each 
side  of  the  National  road  between  Manhattan  and  Futnamville,  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  coal  outcrop  in  several  places.  A  sandstone  quarry  was 
opened,  but  not  worked  to  any  extent,  north  of  the  National  road  about 
a  mile  east  of  Manhattan  in  section  13  (13  M.,  5  W.).  The  sandstone 
is  for  the  moat  part  soft  and  shelly.  Coal  has  been  mined  north  of  tha 
road  in  section  18  (13  N.,  4  W.). 
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On  the  hill  south  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Greencastle,  in  sections 
28  and  33  (14  N.,  4  W.)i  ahftly  aandstoDe,  shales,  and  fire-clay  with 
traces  of  coal  are  ezpoeed,  but  have  no  ecooomic  value. 

Soft  yellow  sandstone  outcrops  on  the  hills  west  of  the  Monon  Bailway 
between  Putnamville  and  Cloverdale,  but  there  is  none  of  value. 

Limestone  has  been  quarried  in  several  places  in  the  Deer  Creek  val- 
ley. It  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  from  the  bluff  underlying  the 
sandstone  bed  just  described  above  in  section  2  (12  N.,  5  W.),  There 
are  much  larger  quarries  !n  sections  8  and  17,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
National  road  near  Putnamville,  where  an  excellent  flagstone  and  good 
building  stone  has  been  quarried  for  many  years.  There  are  other  quar- 
ries at  Greencaatle  Junction,  southwest  of  Greencastle,  and  at  the  town 
of  Greencaatle.* 

Big  Walnvt  Greek. — There  is  comparatively  little  of  the  Mansfield 
sandstone  along  the  main  Big  Walnut  creek,  and  what  there  is  has  hut 
little  commercial  value.  Sandstone  in  large  quantities  occurs  on  Snake 
creek  and  Little  Walnut  creek  tributaries,  and  will  be  described  under 
these  headings. 

Soil,  shaly  sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  outcrop  in  vari- 
ous places  on  the  hills  bordering  Big  Walnut  creek  between  its  conflu- 
ence with  Mill  creek  and  its  confluence  with  Little  Walnut,  in  the  west 
part  of  13  N.,  5  W.,  and  the  north  part  of  12  N..  5  W.,  but  none  of 
any  economic  value. 

MansBeld  sandstone  of  inferior  quality  outcrops  on  the  west  bank 
of  Walnut  creek  on  the  east  side  of  section  4  (12  N  ,  &■  W.,)  west  of 
the  wooden  bridge.  About  one  mile  above  the  bridge  in  the  southeast 
q'uarter  of  section  33  (13  N.,  5  W.,)  is  a  small  outcrop  of  compact  blue 
limestone  in  the  creek  bed.  overlain  unconformably  by  a  sandstone  shale 
conglomerate  and  a  very  pyritiferous  sandstone. 

There  is  a  heavier  ledge  of  the  sandstone  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet)  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  32  (13  N.,  6  W.,)  west  of  the  wagon  road 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  creek.  It  is  underlain  by 
fire-clay  and  shale.  The  sandstone  contains  too  much  Iron  ore  and  false 
bedding  to  have  any  economic  value.  In  the  north  part  of  section  32 
and  the  south  part  of  section  29  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  contains  much  iron  ore  and  is  soft  and  shelly. 

On  Johnson's  branch  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  7  (13  N.,  5  W.),  on 
the  small  tributary  from  the  east  and  above  and  below  it  is  an  outcrop  of 
yeUow  eandstone  and  black  shale.  Small  quantities  of  sandstone  suit- 
able for  foundations  could  he  obtained  here  but  there  ia  too  much  over- 
lying drift  material  to  permit  the  quarrying  of  large  quantities.     In  the 

°Th8  limeotoae  quarries  will  probably  be  described  in  datail  in  fntnre  Tolnmee  of  tho 
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northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  7  (13  N.,  5  W  ),  the  felae-bedded  yellow  sand- 
stone in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  next  to  the  watHrcourae  ia  overlain  by 
a  heavy  bed  of  ehale  25  to  30  feet  thick.  Small  quantities  of  tfain-l[)edded 
■andetone  have  been  quarried  for  local  use  from  a.  small  outcrop  near  the 
bead  of  Johnson's  branch,  west  and  southwest  of  the  middle  of  Bee.  6 
(13N.,5  W.). 

A  section  of  the  bluff  on  the  south  aide  of  Big  Walnut  creek  at  Reelo- 
ville  shows : 

Section  at  EeeUvilU. 

Feet. 

Glacial  drift 8 

Shellj,  coarse-grained,  jellow  sandstone  (Mansfield) 14 

Drab  sandy  shale 8 

Hard  sera i-crvstal line,  reddish,  encrinital  limestone 3 

Drab  sandy  shale 12 

Shelly  limestone  and  sandy  shale 2 

Black  and  gray  sandy  shale 2 

Compact,  blue-gray,  fossil  limestone 10 

Black  shale  (slate) 10 

Compact  blue  limestone 20 

The  upper  sandstone  in  this  section  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous,  while 
all  the  underlying  are  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  sandstone  has  no 
value. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Pleasant  Garden,  on  the  south 
side  i)f  the  National  road,  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Msnsfield  sandstone  in 
which  a  quarry  was  opened,  but  soon  abandoned.  The  stone  is  exposed 
in  the  bluff  10  or  12  feet  thick  with  but  little  overlying  material  and  un- 
derlain by  compact  blue  limestone.  It  is  quite  variegated  in  color,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bluff  the  gray  body  containing  many  yellow  and  yellow- 
brown  spots  and  stripes,  while  towards  the  west  end  of  the  bluff  the  spots 
are  red  and  red-brown.  There  are  many  irregular  seams,  some  of  which 
may  be  due  to  the  powder  used  in  blasting  it,  but  most  of  which  ar« 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  stone  might  be  used  for 
small  bridges  and  foundations  but  is  unfit  for  superstructures.  A  some- 
what similar  stone  outcrops  on  the  creek  bluff  south  of  the  Vandalia 
Railroad  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  22  (13  N.,  6  W.),  where  the 
exposure  ia  larger  but  with  no  improvement  in  the  quality. 

The  town  of  Eeelsville  is  located  for  the  most  part  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Coal  Measures.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  outcrops  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  25  to  30  feet  above  the  creek.  The  Vandalia  Railroad  west 
of  the  depot  has  cut  into  this  limestone  several  feet.  Overlying  the  lime- 
stone is  an  outcrop  of  soft  sandstone  and  shale,  the  shale  predominating, 
and  in  one  place  the  shale  is  richly  impregnated  with  iron  ore.  It  is  poa- 
«ble  that  a  shale  suitable  for  making  paving  brick  could  be  obtained 
here. 
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A  soft,  yellow  sandstone  with  intercalary  shale  outcrops  in  several 
places  aloDg  the  branch  from  the  northwest  just  above  Reebville  in  sec- 
'  tiong  16,  8,  and  9(13N.,5  W.),  but  bo  far  as  observed  it  hae  no  economic 
value.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  overlain  by  a  green  shale, 
outcrops  along  the  branch  and  base  of  the  hill  for  more  than  a  mile  from 
its  mouth. 

Between  Reelsville  and  Snake  creek,  along  the  west  side  of  Big  Wal- 
nut, the  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places  through  aec- 
tionB  22,  15,  10,  and  3  (13  N.,  5  W.),  but  it  contains  iron  secretions  and 
much  false  bidding,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  building  purposes, 
unless  it  be  for  fnundationH,  It  occurs  in  a  massive  bed  ten  to  twenty 
feet  thick  along  the  creek  bluff,  in  some  places  underlain  by  black  shale 
containing  thin  layers  of  coal. 

Along  the  east  side  of  Big  Walnut  creek,  oppout«  the  bluff  described 
above,  is  a  wide  bottom  bordered  by  gentle  slopes,  on  which  are  a  few 
exposures  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone.  The  only  sandstone  on  the 
east  side  is  a  thin  bed  of  shaly  sandstone  and  shale  on  the  hill  northeast 
of  Hamrick  station,  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  creek,  but  it  is  too 
shelly  to  have  any  value.  There  are  extensive  limestone  quarries  at 
Oakalla,  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  26  (14  N.,  5  W.)  and  at  Greencastle, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  In  one  of  the  quarries  at 
Oakalla  the  compact  blue  limestone  is  overlain  conformably  by  three  to 
four  feet  of  thin  bedded  light  gray,  nearly  while,  calcareous  sandstone, 
which  appears  to  be  a  local  occurrence,  as  it  was  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  vicinity.  It  may  correspond  stratigraphicalty  with  that  occurring 
at  Croy'e  mill,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Snake  Creek,  trUnUary  of  Big  Walnvt  Greek. — Snake  creek,  a  small 
tributary  of  Walnut  creek  from  the  west  in  the  south  part  of  14  N., 
6  W.,  cuts  through  considerable  sandstone,  the  Mansfield  stone  being 
along  the  lower  course  and  the  overlying  Coal  Measures  about  the  bead 
waters.  The  sandstone  lies  unconformably  on  the  limestone,  as  shown  by 
the  large  limestone  outcrop  at  and  north  and  east  of  Fern  station,  and 
another  outcrop  in  the  east  side  of  Sec.  32  (14N.,  6  W.),  while  along  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  the  sandstone  outcrops  in  large  quantities,  in 
some  places  down  at  least  to  the  creek  bed  and  below  it. 

The  latest  outcrop  of  sandstone  on  Snake  creek  is  at  the  Fern  picnic 
grounds  on  the  east  side  of  section  33  (14N.,  5  W.),  where  the  best  stone 
for  building  purposes  is  in  the  southeast  quarter,  section  33  (14N.,  5  W  ), 
in  a  ravine  from  the  south,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  (southeast 
of)  the  picnic  ground.  The  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  bold  bluff  60  feet 
high  (Bar.).  The  color  varies  from  light  gray  to  yellow.  It  has  a 
coarse,  even  grain  and  weathers  evenly,  the  surface  being  marred  only 
by  a  few  weather  seams.  There  is  at  this  point  a  fine  bed  of  building 
stone,  adapted  to  bridges,  foundations  or  superstructnrea.     As  some  of 
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the  stone  is  variegated  id  color,  building  atoue  could  be  profitably  quar- 
ried only  by  having  a  market  for  the  variegated  atone,  which  is  suitable 
for  bridge  work  or  foundations.  The  atone  is  quite  soft  and  easily  worked, 
but  hardens  on  exposure.  It  has  not  been  quarried,  uot  even  for  local 
use,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  too  soft.  The  occurrence  of  these  bold  bluf& 
is  proof  of  its  durability,  and  the  examination  of  the  exposed  surface 
shows  that  it  hardens  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes.  Where  the 
color  of  this  stone  is  suitable  for  the  work  in  hand  it  can  be  used  with 
perfect  safety  so  &r  as  strength  and  durability  are  concerned,  providing 
the  stone  is  quarried  without  heavy  blasting  and  not  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son, HO  that  it  can  dry  out  before  the  freezing  weather. 

The  blufls  at  the  picnic  ground  are  higher  than  the  one  described  above, 
in  one  place  measuring  65  feet,  but  the  stone  is  more  variegated  in  color, 
CODtuns  some  iron  secretions,  and  is  cross-grained  in  places.  With  care 
in  selecting,  good  bridge  stone  could  be  obtained  from  these  bluffs,  and  a 
doser  examination  might  show  some  sufficiently  uniform  in  color  for  good 
dimension  stone. 

There  is  an  extensive  outcrop  of  yellow  Mansfield  sandstone  on  a  small 
tributary  of  Snake  creek  from  the  south,  south  of  Fern  Station,  east 
and  southeast  of  the  picnic  grounds.  A  small  branch  of  this  tributary, 
which  heads  at  Mr.  Roger's  house,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  4 
(13  N.,  5  W.),  and  flows  east  through  bis  farm,  has  an  almost  continuous 
bluff  of  yellow  sandstone  10  to  26  feet  high  along  the  south  side.  In 
most  places  the  sandstone  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  but  in  a 
few  places  there  is  an  outcrop  of  bine-gray  and  black  shale  underneath 
the  sandstone.  The  atone  resembles  that  described  at  Fern  Cliffs  in  be- 
ing yellow  colored  and  quite  soft  when  green,  but  hardening  on  exposure. 
It  lies  in  good  position  for  quarrying,  forming  low  bluffs  along  the  water- 
course, and  having  very  little  covering,  in  some  places  none.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  west  half  of  section  4  (13  N.,  5  W.)  two  wells  dug  50  to  75 
yards  back  from  the  face  of  the  bluff  west  through  8  feet  of  drift  ma- 
terial and  penetrated  30  feet  into  the  sandstone.  In  a  few  places  the 
rock  shows  cross  bedding,  but  most  of  it  is  evenly  bedded,  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  color  and  texture,  and  would  furnish  good  building  stone. 
No  stone  outcrops  on  the  north  side  of  this  branch,  the  slopes  there  being 
covered  with  glacial  drift. 

Up  Snake  creek,  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  cliffi,  is  an 
outcrop  of  three  to  four  feet  of  black  fissile  shale  or  slate  which  is  highly 
carbonaceous  and  contains  much  pyrite.  It  splits  easily  into  sheets  two. 
or  three  feet  across,  but  it  is  too  pyritiferous  to  stand  exposure  to  the 
weather.  It  is  underlain  by  a  crumbling,  lumpy  shale  and  overlain  by 
shelly  sandstone. 

Sandstone  is  exposed  at  intervals  to  the  head  of  Snake  creek  and  on  most 
of  the  small  tributaries  from  the  north.  It  outcrops  in  a  massive  ledge 
15 — Oeolooy. 
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on  Mr.  John's  pUce  on  the  south  side  of  Sec.  21  (14  K.,  5  W.),  where 
it  is  underhiiii  by  fire-clay  and  shale,  and  on  Mr.  Goodman's  place  in  the 
a.  £.  quarter  of  Sec.  29  (14  X. ,  5  W.),and  in  several  other  places  along 
the  ridge  north  of  Snake  creek.  The  only  stone  of  any  economic  value 
we«t  of  the  clifls  is  that  in  a  small  ravine  from  the  north,  just  north  of 
the  I.  A  St.  L.  Railway,  in  the  northeaat  quarter  Sec.  31  (14  N.,  5  W.), 
where  the  atone  ii  evenly  bedded,  light  gray  to  buff  in  color,  and  is  ex- 
posed 12  to  15  feet,  the  bottom  being  concealed.  Some  atone  has  been 
quarried  here  for  use  on  the  railroad  and  much  more  could  be  obtained. 
'The  sandstone  exposed  along  Snake  creek  through  Sec.  32  (14  N.,  5  W.) 
GontaioB  much  iron  pyrites,  false  bedding  and  patches  of  shale,  so  that  it 
has  no  economic  valne. 

LitiU  Walmd  Greek. — Little  Walnut  creek  has  cut  a  channel  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  close  to  the  eaetem  border  of  the  sand- 
atone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is  ex- 
posed along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  base  of  the  blufia ;  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  form  the  upper  part  of  the  hills, 
occurring  in  large  quantities  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin  and  in  small 
quantities  on  the  east  side. 

ThelargestexpoBuresof  sandstone  in  the  Little  Walnut  Creek  basin  are 
those  along  Long  Branch  in  the  west  and  northwest  part  of  14  N.,  5  W. 
On  the  hilt  west  of  the  mouth  of  Long  Branch,  in  Sec.  27  (14  N.,  5  W.), 
the  northeast  quarter,  and  Sec.  22,  the  southeast  quarter,  on  Mr.  Stoner's 
place,  the  sandatone  outcrops  in  a  massive  ledge  60  to  76  feet  thick,  90 
to  100  feet  above  the  creek.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  hill  at  Mr. 
Stoner's : 

Steiion  at  Mr.  Stoner's,  on  UllU  Wrdnul  Creek. 

Feet. 

Glacial  drift 30-|- 

Massive  sandBtone  (Manafield) 70 

Black  and  blue  shale 15 

Compact  blue  limeHtone  (Lower  Carboniferous)   G6-f- 

Tolal 180 

There  are  two  abrupt  overhanging  cliffs  ot  the  aandstoue  50  to  60  feet 
high,  one  in  Sec.  27  and  one  in  Sec.  22,  each  being  horseshoe  shaped 
and  in  a  small  ravine.  Between  the  clifia  the  stone  outcrops  in  a  few 
places  but  the  slope  is  mostly  covered  with  gravel.  In  the  blufi  in  Sec. 
27,  the  more  southerly  one,  there  is  more  stonf4  exposed,  the  blufl  being 
10  or  12  feet  higher,  but  the  quality  of  the  atone  is  inferior  to  that  in 
the  other  bluff,  having  numerous  iron  secretions  and  weathering  unevenly. 
In  the  more  northerly  cliff  the  stane  is  comparatively  free  ^m  iron,  ex- 
cept about  eight  or  ten  feet  at  the  base  which  is  pyritiferous.  It  is  fine- 
grained, homogeneous  in  texture  and  preseute  a  smooth,  clean  aurlace  on 
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the  weathered  expoeure.  The  stone  is  bufi*  to  cream-colored  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bluff,  grading  to  a  light  gra;  near  the  base,  the  light 
gra;  baviDg  faint  patches  of  dull  yellow,  that  would  poesibly  become 
more  numerous  on  exposure.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
light  gray,  but  at  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  it  probably  forms  not  less  than  one- 
fi)urtb  of  the  whole.  It  is  quite  probable  that  back  from  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  the  interior  of  the  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  atone  is  of  a- 
light  gray  color,  the  bufi  color  being  due  largely  to  greater  oxidation  of 
the  iron  in  the  atone.  It  contains  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  the  amor- 
phous-looking chert  grains. 

As  there  i§  probably  a  thickness  of  -35  or  40  feet  of  excellent  light  gray 
and  buff  sandstone  at  this  point  with  very  little  loose  material  on  top  of  it, 
an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  good  building  material  could  he  quar- 
ried at  a  moderate  expense.  The  stone  in  the  interior  is  soft,  by  many  it 
will  be  thought  too  soft  for  building  stone,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff  and  the  loose  bowl- 
ders on  the  hillside  south  of  the  bluff  are  extremely  hard.  It  is  Uie 
shaded  portion  under  the  overhanging  bluff  that  is  soft.  The  softness  is 
not  due  wholly  to  its  being  shaded  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being  saturated 
with  water. 

Sandstone  of  inferior  quality  ontorope  in  a  number  of  places  west  of 
Mr.  Stoner's  &rm  on  the  hill  south  of  Long  Branch.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  branch  the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  driil,  very  little  rock  be- 
ing exposed.  North  of  Brunerstown  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  17, 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  and  the  east  side  of  Sec.  7  (14  N  ,  5 
W.),  the  sandstone  outcrops  on  both  sides  of  Long  Branch,  forming  bold 
cli&  close  to  the  creek,  and  extending  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  iieing  below  the  drainage  level. 
Much  of  the  stone  along  this  part  o'f  the  branch  contains  too  much 
segregated  iron  for  good  building  stone.  Good  bridge  and  foundation 
atone  could  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  places  by  careful  selection.  The 
beet  stone  observed  in  this  region  Is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southeast  of  Mr.  Wiley's  house  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  7  (14 
N.,  5  W.),  where  the  bluff  is  30  to  40  feet  high,  composed  of  buff  and 
light  gray  sandBtoiie  containing  a  few  small  specks  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
mica  flakes  and  numerous  chert  grains.  The  sandstone  is  exposed  in 
several  places  north,  northeast  and  northwest  of  Brunerstown,  but  nono 
of  any  value  was  observed.  Along  the  small  tributary  of  Long  Branch 
from  the  west  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  18  (14  N.,  5  W.)  the 
sandstone  exposed  is  20  to  25  feet  thick  and  darker  in  color  than  at  any 
other  place  along  Long  Branch. 

On  Leatherman  branch  in  sections  4  and  5  (14  N.,  6  W.)  a  heavy 
sandstone  ledge  occurs  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  on  Long 
Bransh.     In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  5  it  is  exposed  15  to  35  feet, 
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and  ia  of  a  dark  yellow  to  yellow-brown  color.  It  ta  reoiarkably  free 
frnm  iron  or  conglomerate,  the  wrathered  face  showing  linee  of  weakness 
parallel  with  the  bedding,  due  probably  to  ahaly  or  argillaceous  material. 
For  more  than  a  half  mile  southeast  from  this  point  the  branch  cuts  its 
way  through  this  bed  of  sandstone,  which  forms  bold  cliffs  on  either  side. 

On  the  other  or  north  prong  of  Leatherman'a  branch  is  an  outcrop  of 
sandstone  similar  to  that  described  above.  In  several  places  along  this 
-prong  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed.  The  best  sand- 
stone observed  ia  that  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  outcrop  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  4  (14  N.,  5  W.)  near  the  town^ip  line.  The  bluff 
is  40  to  50  feet  high,  10  to  12  feet  at  the  base  being  concealed.  The 
atone  ia  moatly  buff-colored,  but  variegated  gray  and  brown  at  the  base. 
Small  streaks  of  iron  conglomerate  occur  in  places.  Good  stone  for  lo;»l 
use  could  be  obtained  here. 

In  Sec.  10  (14  N.,  5  W.),  just  west  of  the  confluence  of  Leatherman 
and  Little  Walnut  creek,  is  a  ledge  of  massive  Mansfield  sandstone  10 
to  15  feet  thick,  underlain  by  compact  blue  limestone  exposed  15  to  20 
feet  above  the  creek.  In  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  10  on  a  small 
tributary  of  Leatherman'a  branch  from  the  we«t  ia  an  outcrop  of  fine- 
grained gray-colored  sandstone  which  has  had  considerable  local  uae  for 
whetstones  and  grindstones. 

On  Mr.  Wright's  place  on  tbe  east  side  of  Little  Walnut  creek,  in  the 
south  east  quarter  of  Sec.  11  (14N.,5  W.)  is  an  outcrop  of  bituminous  coal 
which  variei  from  thirties  to  twenty-six  inches  in  thickness  and  which  haa 
been  mined  for  local  use.  Tbe  coal  is  underlain  by  fireclay  and  in  turn 
by  m  tssive  yellow  sandstone  which  outcrops  in  massive  ledges  in  the 
ravine  below  the  road  and  in  other  ravines  east  and  west  of  the  coal. 
Le'S  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  coal  mine  a  small  chalybeate 
spring  emerges  from  the  base  of  the  massive  sandstone  which  here  con- 
tains thin  patches  of  shale.  In  tbe  valley  south  of  the  spring,  in  sec- 
tions 13  and  14  (14  N.,  5  W.)  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  which 
outcrops  in  large  quantities  contains  much  nodular  chert,  and  both  the 
chert  and  limestone  contain  fossils. 

Sandstone  outcrops  further  north  in  the  Little  Walnut  Creek  valley  at 
the  following  places :  Sec.  2  (14  N.,  5  W.)  the  S.  E.  quarter;  in  Sec. 
35  (15  N.,  5  W.)  the  N.  W.  quarter;  and  Sec.  34  the  N.  E.  quarter; 
Sec.  27  the  N.  W.  quarter;  Sec  22  the  S.  W.  quarter;  Sec.  28  the  N.  W. 
quarter;  and  Sec.  20  the  S  E  quarter  and  N.  E.  quarter.  The  largest 
outcrops  are  in  ihe  southeast  qnarter  of  Sec.  20  and  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Sec.  28,  where  the  stone  occurs  in  a  massive  bed  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  but  as  in  the  other  exposures  mentioned,  it  is  too  variegated  in 
color  and  contains  too  much  iron  pyrites  for  building  stone. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  outcrops  in  many  places  in  th<i 
vicinity  of  the  above  sandstone  exposures.  It  has  been  quarried  at  Clin- 
ton Falls  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  28  (16  N.,  5  W.)  at  Mr.  Holland's, 
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in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  22  (15  N.,  5  W.)  and  ia  the  southweat  quarter 
of  Bee.  13  (16  N.,  5  W.)  Good  building  stone  occun  at  the  last  two 
places,  and  stone  good  for  burning  into  lime  may  be  obtained  at  almost 
KDj  of  the  DDmerouB  expoeuree  in  this  vallej. 

Big  Waltwi  Oreek  ttbooe  its  eoitftuence  rmih  LiUU  Walnut  Greek, — In 
the  northeast  part  of  Putnam  county,  east  of  Bainbridge  and  Carpen- 
t^rgrille,  aandatone  similar  to  that  at  Riverside,  Fountain  county,  has  been 
quarried  in  several  places.  It  appears  to  correspond  in  position  to  the 
formation  called  the  Knobstone  in  the  former  State  reports,  but  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  paper  as  the  Biverside  sandstone. 

It  is  a  finegrained  homogeneous  sandstone,  blue  on  the  interior  of  the 
bed,  but  drab  to  buff  on  weathered  exposures.  In  places  it  contaius  con- 
siderable pyrite  which  forms  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  weathered  sur&ce. 
At  a  depth  not  affected  by  the  weather,  the  stone  is  probably  massive  in 
most  places ;  that  it  is  in  some  places  is  shown  by  its  occurring  so  in  the 
abrupt  cliffs  along  the  creeks  where  it  has  not  been  so  long  exposed  to 
tbe  elements.  On  the  weathered  exposures,  incipient  bedding  planes 
develop  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  which  are  in  general  horizontal 
and  parallel  with  each  other,  thus  greatly  &cilitating  the  quarrying  of 
the  stone  where  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  injure  it.  The  contact 
between  the  interior  blue  color  and  the  exterior  buff  is  shown  in  some 
places  by  a  sharp  line. 

It  has  been  quarried  to  considerable  extent  in  two  places  and  in  smaller 
quantities  at  other  points  along  Big  Walnut  creek  in  the  northern  port 
of  Putnam  county  (not  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  sheet).  One 
of  the  quarries,  now  owned  by  Mr,  Miller,  is  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  29, 
(16  N.,  3  W.),on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  wagon 
road  from  Carpentersville  to  New  Maysville.  The  rock  outcrops  on  a 
bold  clifi*  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  a  section  showing: 

Seelion  on  Btg  Wainai  Creek  eaU  of  OarpfnUretiUe. 

Feet. 

Soil 2 

Sandy  ahale ID 

Sandstone,  face  of  quarry  M 

Sandstone  to  bottom  of  creek 35 

Total 72 

The  upper  part  of  the  quarry  face  shows  thin-bedded  stone  (2  to  6 
inches)  merging  into  the  overlying  shale.  The  lower  part  of  the  quarry 
is  in  layers  six  inches  to  three  feet  thick.  The  bluff  beneath  the  quarry 
is  heavy  bedded,  two  to  four  feet,  and  cont^ns  scattered  pyrite  nodules. 
The  stone  has  had  a  local  use  for  many  years ;  possibly  5,000  cu.  ft.  in 
all  have  been  quarried.  Its  principal  use  has  been  for  bridge  abutments 
And  foundations,  the  abutments  of  tbe  bridge  across  Walnut  creek  at 
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thU  point  being  buUt  of  this  stone.  The  bridge  Is  said  to  have  been 
coDBtructed  15  years  ago,  and  the  stone  shows  no  evidence  of  decay  at 
the  present  time. 

The  other  quarry  referred  to  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Rice'a  on  the  west  side  of 
Sec.  6  (16  N,,  3  W.),  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  on  the  north  side  of 
tha  Bainbridge-New  MaysTiIIe  wagon  road.  A  detailed  section  of  the 
quarry  lace  shows : 

Sedion  at  Mr.  lUafi  Quarry. 

Shaly  sandstone  and  shale 8  feet. 

One  layer  bnfF  sandstone 1  foot. 

One  lajer  boff  sandstone 1 

One  lajer  buff  sandstone 

One  laver  buff  Bandslone 

One  layer  bine  sandstone 2  feet 

One  layer  bine  sandstone 1 

One  layer  blae  sandstone 2  feet 

One  layer  blue  sandstone 3  feet. 

One  layer  bine  sandslone 3  feet. 

Total 22  feet 


The  atone  resembles  that  at  the  Miller  quarry  described  above.  The 
bedding  planes  will  probably  be  leas  uumerouB  in  the  interior,  the  beds 
becoming  thicker  but  retaining  an  easy  horizontal  cleavage.  None  of 
the  pyrite  nodules  were  observed  here,  but  there  is  mjich  finely  ditTused 
pyrite,  and  in  places  small  leaf-shaped  soft  patches  which  would  injure 
the  stone  ibr  fine  work  where  they  occur.  There  is  not  as  much  stone 
available  at  this  point  as  at  the  Miller  quarry,  since  the  slope  above  the 
quarry  is  much  steeper  and  the  stripping  would  soon  become  too  expen- 
sive. However,  the  supply  would  probably  never  be  exhausted  by  the 
local  demand.  The  quarry  is  said  to  have  been  opened  two  years  ago 
and  the  stone  used  mostly  in  bridge  abutments. 

There  are  doubtless  many  exposuree  of  this  stone  aloDg  Walnut  creek 
that  might  be  quarried  to  advantage,  but  no  others  were  examined. 

Raccoon  Creek  Babik, 

The  Raccoon  Creek  valley,  which  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  Brazil 
Sheet,  contains  a  great  quantity  and  many  varieties  of  sandstone.  The 
headwaters  of  both  Big  Raccoon  and  Little  Raccoon  creeks  lie  in  the 
Xjower  Carboniferous  limestones  and  sandstones  east  of  the  limits  of  the 
flocompanying  map,  and  both  creeks  cut  a  channel  of  conuderable  length 
through  the  Mansfield  sandstone  and  then  into  the  overlying  Coal  Meas- 
ures, through  which  both  flow  fur  some  miles  above  their  confluence,  as 
well  as  the  main  stream  from  tbe  confluence  to  the  Wabash  river.     BoUi 
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croeks  have  a  general  southweaterlj  courBe  to  near  their  confluence, 
where  the  main  stream  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  northwest.'* 

Sandstone  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  of  the  beet  quality  occurs  along 
that  part  of  its  course  where  it  cut£  through  the  Mansfield  sandstone  at 
the  ham  of  the  Coal  Measures.  However,  good  building  stone  occurs  in 
the  lower  course,  in  the  overlying  sandstooe  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
stone  less  valnable  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  Sandstone  hss 
been  quarried  in  each  of  these  formations  in  the  Coal  Measures  at  Cox- 
ville  and  on  Stranger's  Branch  (14  N.,  7  W.),  in  the  Mansfield  stone  at 
Mansfield,  Judson,  Portland  Mills  and  intervening  points ;  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  (Riverside)  at  Baccooo  station. 

Both  the  brownstone  and  the  gray  and  buff  varieties  occur  on  both 
Little  BaccooD  and  Big  Raccoon  creeks  and  on  Rocky  Fork,  southeast  of 
Mansfield.  The  most  valuable  stone  occurs  near  Fallen  Bock,  on  Little 
Rocky  Fork,  near  Mansfield  and  Portland  Mills,  on  Big  Raccoon  creek, 
and  near  Judson,  on  Little  Raccoon  creek. 

The  lowest  exposure  examined  in  the  Raccoon  Creek  valley  is  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  at  Coiville,  on  the  C.  A  I.  C.  Ry. ,  in  seclJOD  16 
(14  N.,  8  W.).  Stone  is  sud  to  occur  at  Mecca  and  other  points  north 
of  Coxville,  but  was  not  examined. 

The  quarry  at  Coxville,  known  as  the  Evans  quarry,  has  been  oper- 
ated more  or  less  spasmodically  for  a  number  of  years  by  William  Evans. 
"So  figures  in  regard  to  the  production  could  be  obtained. 

The  stone  is  a  coarse-grained  buff  sandstone,  slightly  variegated  in 
places,  occurring  in  a  massive  irregular  deposit,  having  a  maximum 
thickness  of  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet.  However,  at  few  points  is  there 
a  thieknesB  of  fifty  feet  of  massive  sandstone,  in  moBt  places  a  considera- 
ble thickness  of  shelly  sandstone,  black  shale  and  coal  occurriug  with  the 
sandstone.  Coal  has  been  mined  near  the  base  of  the  bluff  at  each  side 
of  the  quarry. 

A  lair  quality  of  bridge  and  building  stone  could  he  obtained  here  in 
large  quantities.  It  would  be  necessary  to  hnndle  considerable  inferior 
rock  to  get  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  tjuarry  could  be  operated  -profita- 
bly on  a  large  scale  unless  some  use  couM  be  made  of  the  rough  stone. 

In  the  former  State  reports  thi»  mck  is  classed  as  conglomerate  (cor- 
responding to  the  Mansfield  alouej,  but  no  evidence  is  given  in  support 
of  the  statement.  The  hasty  field  examination  does  not  support  such  a 
view,  yet  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  state  positively  that  such 
might  not  be  the  case.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  of  more  recent 
age  and  belongs  in  the  Productive  Coal  Measures.  If  it  were  Mansfield 
stone  the  Coal  Measures  should  rest  unconformably  upon  or  against  it, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  the  sandstone  spreads  out  over 
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the  coal  on  either  side.  This  coal  might  be  the  eo-called  Bub-con glomer- 
ate coal,  but  there  U  no  positive  evidence  that  auch  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  email  outcrop  of  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  at 
and  below  the  gristmill  at  Bridgeton,  section  22  (14  N.,  7  W.).  It  is 
variegated  jellow  and  yeiiow'brown  in  color,  very  shelly  and  accom- 
panied by  considerable  shale.  It  has  no  economic  value  and  is  appar* 
ently  of  the  age  of  the  Productive  Coal  Measures. 

On  Mr.  Mitchell's  farm,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  a  quartar  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  bridge  at  Bridgeton,  is  a  sandstone  quarry  from  which 
stone  for  local  use  has  been  obtained.  It  is  a  micaceouB  yellow  and  gray 
vari^;ated  shaty  sandstone,  twelve  to  fifteeo  feet  thick ;  a  few  layers,  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness,  might  furnish  a  fair  quality  of  stone,  but  most 
of  it  is  too  thiu- bedded  and  shaly  to  have  much  value. 

Sandstone  is  exposed  in  a  number  of  places  along  Stranger's  Branch 
northeast  of  Bridgeton  in  sections  1,  2,  and  11  (14  N.,  7  W.)  and  section 
36  (15  N.,  7  W.),  but  all  of  inferior  quality  for  building  stone  ;  much  of 
it  is  suitable  for  well  curbing,  foundations,  or  small  bridges. 

Manefield. — Although  not  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  the  quarry 
at  Mansfield,  14  N,  6  W.,  section  5,  has  produced  more  brownstone 
than  any  other  one  quarry  in  the  State.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Raccoon  creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  east  from  the  village 
of  Mansfield  on  the  south  side  of  section  5  (14  N.,  6  W.),  on  property 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith.  "^ 

The  quarry  was  first  worked  by  M.  W.  Wolf,  of  Chicago,  in  1887. 
Mr.  Wolf  operated  the  qnarry  until  1891,  four  years,  when  he  sold  out  to 
the  Parke  County  Brownstone  Company,  who  continued  the  business 
untjl  1894,  when  it  passed  into  a  receiver's  hands  and  work  in  the  quarry 
ceased. 

The  company  employed  about  forty  men,  about  twenty  being  in  the 
quarry,  had  two  steam  channeling  machines,  two  steam-power  and  one 
horse-power  derricks,  and  a  steam  saw  gang.  A  branch  railroad  was  built 
to  Brazil,  and  stone  was  shipped  to  EvansviUe,  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Indianapilis,  Ind. ;  Uwensburg,  Ky. ;  Payneeville,  0. ;  Chicago 
and  Roeeville,  111. ;  Wymar,  Neb.,  and  for  bridge  stone  on  the  C.  &  E. 
I.  R.  E. 

The  dressed  stone  was  sold  at  65c.  to  S1.25  per  cubic  foot  and  the 
rough  stone  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  cubic  yard.  During  the  busy  season  Ihe 
company  shipped  at  the  rate  of  one  car-load  per  day. 

Plate  XIII  shows  the  Mansfield  brownstone  quarry  about  the  time  it  was 
first  opened  and  plate  XIV  a  view  of  it  shortly  before  it  closed.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  nnmerous  weather  seams  of  the  surface  in  the  iirat 
view  have  disappeared  in  the  interior  of  the  bed  in  the  second  view, 

"Theinrormatian  in  regard  to  tbe  owner's  Etaipmtnte.et.!.,  of  tbs  Etone  was  obUined 
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"where  the  stone  is  niagaiva.  The  weather-eeamed  eurfkce  of  the  outcrop, 
while  denoting  lack  of  perfect  homogeneity  in  the  rock,  does  not  aignify 
lack  of  durability  as  much  as  it  might  under  other  conditiona.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  in  many  places  throughout  the  State,  where  the  hillsldee 
facing  north  have  a  hold  outcrop  of  rock,  the  one  facing  south  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley  has  either  no  rock  exposed,  being  covered 
deeply  witb  soil,  or  else  a  very  much  weathered,  crumbling  exposure. 
This  quarry  ia  on  the  south  slope. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  stone  exposed  at  the  quarry  is  thirty  to 
thirty-6ve  feet,  but  the  bottom  is  not  exposed  and  the  total  thickness  is 
not  shown.  About  200  yards  east  of  the  quarry  opening,  an  opening 
made  with  a  core  drill  showed  thirty-three  feet*  of  brownotone,  under- 
lain by  fifty  feet  of  lighter  yellow  colored  sandstone.  Not  all  of  the 
stone  exposed  on  the  present  quarry  face  is  good  building  stone ;  in  Aict 
there  is  more  worthless  stone  exposed  than  there  is  good  stone. 

The  most  injurious  constituent  of  the  rock  is  the  large  number  of  iron 
■"kidneys"  or  "  blisters"  scatt«red  through  it.  These  are  hollow  shells 
and  lumps  of  iron  oxide,  varying  from  a  half  inch  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  wbieh  are  quite  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the  bed.  These 
blisters  are  due  in  many  cases  to  the  pebbles  originally  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  changed  to  iron  oxide  by  replacement  by  the  infiltrating 
waters.  They  are  not  simply  a  surface  phenomenon,  but  are  just  as  lia- 
ble to  occur  &r  in  the  interior  of  the  bed.  The  patches  of  shale  and 
ehaly  sandstone  injure  much  of  the  stone,  necessitating  the  handling  of 
BO  much  waste  material  These  are  most  abundant  at  the  west  end  of 
the  quarry,  disappearing  entirely  on  the  blnfi*  east.  The  iron  blisters 
continue  along  the  fitce  of  the  bluff  for  150  to  200  feet  east  of  the  quarry 
and  leas  frequently  further  east.  From  the  large  amount  of  waste  ma- 
terial to  be  handled  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more  stone  could  be  raised  with 
profit  from  the  present  quarry  opening.  A  more  promising  opening,  so 
far  as  can  be  determiaed  from  the  surfat'e,  is  on  the  bluff  some  200  yards 
north  of  east  of  the  present  opening,  near  where  the  core  was  taken  out 
by  the  diamond  drill.  The  stone  at  tbis  point  is  not  wholly  free  from 
the  iron  oxide,  but  more  nearly  so  than  at  points  further  west.  The  top  of 
the  blufi  at  tbis  point  has  been  planed  off  by  the  glacier  (strife  B.  45°  E.), 
being  ten  to  twelve  feet  lower  than  it  is  seventy-five  yards  further  east. 
Eastward  the  stone  changes  into  a  yellow  and  yellow-gray  color,  with 
segregated  veins  and  patches  of  the  iron  oxide.  At  tbe  middle  and  west 
end  of  the  quarry  there  is  a  layerof  chert  conglomerate  ("peanut  rock") 
overlying  the  sandstone.  It  ia  made  up  of  aubangular  pieces  of  chert 
from  the  underlying  limestone,  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  iron  oxide,  and 
attains  a  thickness  of  four  or  five  feet  in  places. 

'According  lo  the  itotsmeDt  mode  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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Several  different  shades  of  brownstoDe  occur  at  this  quany,  but  the 
mass  of  the  stone  is  a  rather  dark  purplish  red-brown,  which  gives  a 
brighter  red-brown  powder  when  crushed.  The  color  is  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  hematite  in  the  stone.  It  contains  numerous  small  light  gray 
specks  uniformly  distributed,  which  can  only  be  seen  on  close  inspectioa 
and  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  the  body  of  the  stone  a  lighter  shade 
than  it  would  otherwise  have. 

There  are  other  shades  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  more  hydrous  oxides 
of  iron  ;  these  occur  in  comparatively  small  quantities  and  it  is  only  by 
quarrying  the  stone  in  large  quantities  and  selecting  the  colors  that  they 
can  be  used  to  advantage  for  building  stone. 

In  places  the  stone  is  strikingly  banded  gray  and  dark  brown,  the  bands 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width  and  inclined  about  30°  to  the 
horizontal.  These  bands  mark  the  lines  of  cross-bedding  along  which 
the  iron-bearing  waters  have  penetrated,  depositing  more  iron  in  some 
bands  than  in  others. 

For  chemical  analysis,  microscopic  character,  etc.,  of  the  Mansfield 
sandstone  see  Chapter  III  and  plates  XI  and  XII. 

In  the  narrow  ridge  above,  (southeast  of)  the  quarry  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  6  (14  N.,  6  W.)  buff  sandstone  outerops  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  it  contains  too  much  iron  and  bas  to«  heavy  a  covering  of  loose 
material  to  be  of  value ;  do  brownstone  was  observed.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  Sec  6  (14  N. ,  6  W.)  the  buff  and 
gray  sandstone  forms  a  precipitous  bluff  in  several  places,  but  is  highly 
ferruginous  in  all  the  outerops. 

In  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  Raccoon  creek,  east  of  Mansfield,  in 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec  8  (14  Jf.,  6  W.)  massive  sandstone  is  ex- 
posed and  has  been  quarried  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of  200  yards 
along  the  bluff.  At  the  south  end  of  the  bluff  the  stone  has  a  red-brown 
color  much  like  that  in  the  quarry  north  of  the  creek,  but  there  arc 
patches  of  a  brighter  red  color  than  any  of  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek.  At  the  north  end  of  the  bluS  the  atone  is  light  gray  to  buff, 
and  is  overlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  chert  conglomerate  similar  to  that 
across  the  creek,  but  there  are  very  few  pebbles  or  iron  blisters  in  the 
body  of  the  rock.  In  &ct  the  stone  is  more  uniform  and  freer  from  im- 
pnritiee  in  this  bluff  than  in  the  larger  quarry  north  of  the  creek,  but  it 
is  unfbrtunately  overlun  by  a  heavy  bed  of  drift  material  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  thick. 

The  stone  quarried  from  this  blnff  has  been  toT  local  use.  The  stone  in 
the  bridge  across  Raccoon  creek,  at  Mansfield,  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
&om  this  place.  This  bridge  was  built  in  1868-9,  and  the  stone  work  is 
yet  sound,  except  the  bottom  coarse  in  the  middle  pier,  which  is  much 
decayed. 
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W.  H.  PruHea  §u«rry.— On  W.  H.  Pruitt's  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
Raccoon  creek,  in  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  Sec.  6  (14  N.,  6  W.),  and  the 
N.  W.  quarter  of  Sec.  4,  ifl  a  rounded  hill  with  buff,  gray  and  brown 
eandetone  outcropping  on  the  southwest  and  north  sides.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  stone  has  been  quarried  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill. 
The  quarry  has  been  opened  in  the  brownetone,  which,  like  that  at 
ManaGeld,  consists  of  difierent  shades.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  pur- 
plish brown  with  a  ateel  gray  lustre,  but  the  general  color  of  the  stone  is 
lighter  than  the  Mansfield  stone.  There  is  a  thickness  of  about  ten  feet 
of  the  brownstone  exposed  at  the  quarry,  underlain  by  buff  sandstone  and 
overlain  by  drift  material,  which  slopes  up  rapidly  to  a  height  of  26  feet 
or  more  above  the  Bandetone  exposure.  How  thick  the  brownstone  may 
be  under  this  drift  can  not  be  determined  from  the  surface.  No  iron  secre- 
tions, which  proved  such  a  serioua  drawback  to  the  Mansfield  stone,  were 
observed  at  this  place ;  there  is  a  little  cross- bedding.  The  color  and 
texture  of  the  stone  are  good,  and  some  good  stone  has  been  taken  out. 
Whether  it  can  be  profitably  obtained  in  quantity  depends  upon  the 
character  and  thickness  of  the  brownstone  under  the  drift  and  the 
amount  of  stripping  that  will  be  necessary,  This  could  be  determined 
by  drilling  a  few  holes  on  the  hUl  above  the  quarry  opening.  The  brown- 
stone outcrops  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  while  on  the  immediate 
creek  bluff  on  the  west  end  only  buff  ssJidstone  was  observed. 

Rodctf  Ftn^  Branch  cf  Raeaxm,  Greek. — Rocky  Fork,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, drains  nearly  all  of  Jackson  township,  Parke  county  (14  N.,  6  W.), 
the  head  branches  extending  into  the  townships  north  and  east.  It  has 
«ut  a  network  of  channels  through  the  massive  Mansfield  sandstone,  ex- 
posing that  rock  in  many  places.  The  most  valuable  stone  in  the  valley 
is  that  exposed  on  Little  Rocky  Fork  in  the  vicinity  of  "Fallen  Rock" 
and  on  "Straight  Branch"  of  Big  Rocky  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  10. 

Sandstone  is  exposed  on  each  side  of  the  creek  between  the  confluence 
of  Big  and  Little  Rocky  Forks  and  that  of  the  main  stream  with  Raccoon 
«reek,  the  largest  exposures  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  On 
the  east  ude  of  the  wagon  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  8  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  9  (14  N., 
6  W.),  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  exposure  is  about  25  feet,  of 
which  the  upper  12  to  15  feet  have  a  red-brown  color  like  the  Mansfield 
stone.  It  contains  much  cross-bedding  and  many  iron  blisters.  Th4 
bottom  of  the  exposure  is  light  colored  and  contains  patches  of  shale. 
There  is  none  of  it  suitable  for  building  stone. 

There  is  an  outcrop  of  similar  stone  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
9  (14  N.,  6  W.),  and  at  intervals  between  it  and  the  above,  but  it  has 
no  economic  value.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  stone  observed  in  sections 
16  and  15  (14  N.,  6  W  ).  The  largest  exposures  are  on  a  small  tributary 
from  the  aoutheas't  in  the  norlheasi  quarter  of  section  15  (14  N.,  6  W.), 
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vhere  the  stone  is  35  to  40  feet  thick,  forming  perpendicular  to  overhang-' 
ing  blu%.  Most  oi  it  contains  iron  secretions,  but  there  are  a  few  small 
patches  comparatively  free  from  iron,  from  which  good  bridge  stone  might 
be  obtained  in  limited  quantity. 

On  the  lower  part  of  Straight  Branch,  in  the  south  part  of  section  10 
(14  N.,  6  W.),  the  stone  is  ferruginous,  cross-bedded,  yellow  and  buff 
colored,  but  in  the  north  part  of  section  10,  above  the  chalybeate  spring, 
the  character  of  the  rock  is  much  improved. 

About  50  yards  north  of  the  spring,  on  the  west  side  of  the  branch  and 
20  feet  above  it,  a  eandstoue  ledge  three  to  four  feet  thick  is  exposed. 
It  is  free  from  iron  secretions  and  croae-bedding,  has  a  good  texture  but 
lacks  homogeneity  of  color,  varies  from  gray  and  buff  to  light  brown  and 
bright  red.  About  100  yards  above  the  spring  is  a  small  outcrop  of  lumpy 
limestone  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

North  of  the  limestone,  beginning  at  about  200  yards  north  of  the 
spring  and  continuing  almost  all  the  way  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
along  both  sides  of  the  branch,  are  sandstone  blufis  30  to  40  feet  high, 
containing  even-gnuned,  evenly  bedded  sandstone,  heavy  bedded  and 
uniform  in  texture.  It  varies  in  color,  but  is  uniform  through  conwder- 
able  thicknesses.  Buff  and  yellow  are  the  prevailing  colors,  but  there  are 
patches  of  considerable  size  of  bright  brick-red  color.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  red  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  but  excellent  buff  and  yel- 
low stone  oould  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quaDtities. 

The  water  from  the  chalybeate  spring,  near  the  middle  of  section  10- 
(14  N. ,  6  W.),  is  strongly  charged  with  iron,  and  has  formed  a  consider- 
able deposit  of  bog  iron  ore  around  it.     It  is  a  strong  flowing  stream. 

On  the  tributary  of  Rocky  Fork,  knowa  as  Ormmd  Hog  BToiuh,  in 
sections  11  and  12  (14  N.,  6  W.),  the  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in 
several  places,  but  contains  too  many  iron  segregations  and  too  much 
cross-grain  to  have  any  commercial  value.  On  the  west  side  of  section 
12  is  a  bed  of  black  shale  25  feet  thick  overlying  tbe  massive  sandstone. 
It  contains  thin  seams  of  coal  and  sandstone. 

Along  Big  Rocky  Fork,  above  its  confluence  with  Ground  Hog  Branch, 
in  sections  2  and  II  (14  N,,  6  W.),  are  many  high  rugged  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone, in  some  places  60  feet  or  more  in  height.  In  most  places  it  is  very 
&lse-bedded  and  contains  intercalary  patches  of  black  shale.  In  a  few 
places  small  areas  of  the  sandstone  occur,  free  from  felse-bedding  and 
comparatively  uniform  in  texture  and  color.  Such  an  area  which  prom- 
ises considerable  good  stone  is  near  the  middle  of  the  north  half  of  section 
11  (14  N.,  6  W,),  where  the  evenly  bedded  buff-colored  sandstone  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  is  underlain  by 
black  shale  and  false-bedded  sandstone.  Good  stone  for  local  use  oould 
be  obtained  here  and  at  several  points  along  the  creek  through  the  south. 
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half  of  aeotion  2  (14  N.,  6  W.)-  Small  outcrops  of  aofl,  shelly,  yellow- 
colored  Baadstone  and  black  sbale  occur  aloug  the  creek  in  eectioDS  35 
and  36  (15  N.,  6  W.),  but  the  greater  part  of  this  area  is  covered  deeply 
with  glacial  drift,  and  the  rock  in  the  few  ezpcBures  has  do  commercial 
value. 

East  of  Beech  Grove  church,  through  the  south  half  of  section  30 
(16  N.,  5  W.),  io  Putnam  county,  thin-bedded  to  shaly  light-gray  and 
yellow  sandstone  outcrops  in  several  places,  the  largest  exposure  being 
one  on  the  wagon  road  abont  150  yards  east  of  the  church,  and  another 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  branch  just  north  of  Mr.  Shonkwiler's  bam, 
about  a  half  mile  east  of  the  church.  In  both  places  the  surface  of  the 
sandstone  is  marked  with  glacial  striee  running  8.  25°  W.  The  stone  at 
the  top  of  the  exposures  is  in  thin  layers  one  to  three  inches,  but  mas- 
sive at  the  base  and  probably  massive  at  the  top  a  short  distance  back  in 
the  bluS.  Stone  for  local  nee  in  rough  work  might  be  obtained  here  at 
little  expense. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Bee.  80,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  branch,  is  an  outcrop  of  six  feet  of  thinly-bedded  sand- 
stone of  a  bright  brick  red  color,  variegated  in  places.  While  the  color 
is  attractive  the  surface  exposure  would  not  indicate  sufficient  stone  of  a 
uniform  color  to  be  worked  with  profit. 

There  ia  a  fine  little  chalybeate  spring  in  the  south  part  of  Bee.  19 
(16  N.,  6  W.)  on  one  of  the  terminal  tributaries  of  Rocky  Fork  from 
the  north.  No  rock  exposures  were  observed  in  this  tributary,  the  slopes 
being  covered  with  glacial  drift.  The  record  of  a  drilled  well  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Bee.  19  (15  N.,  5  W.)  gives 
30  feet  of  drift  and  more  than  60  feet  of  sandstone,  water  having  been 
obtained  in  the  sandstone  90  feet  from  the  surface  and  60  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  sandstone. 

LiaU  Soeh/  Fork. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  large  quantity 
and  fine  quality  on  Little  Rocky  Fork  through  Sec.  22  (14  N.,  6  W.) 
from  the  northwest  comer  to  the  southeast  comer.  It  outcrops  further 
southeast,  in  sections  23  and  26,  but  the  best  stone,  and  probably  all 
that  has  any-economic  value  ia  in  Sec.  22.  The  stone  through  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  22  is  mostly  concealed  by  overlying  drift,  only  a  few 
small  ledges  of  inferior  gray  ferruginous  sandstone  being  exposed.  In  a 
small  ravine  from  the  west,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  school- 
house,  is  on  outcrop  of  fisdle  black  shale  underlying  the  sandstone. 

A  little  more  than  a  half  mile  southeast  of  the  school-house,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  creek,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  22  (14  N.,  6  W.),  is  an  outcrop  of  handsome  red  sandstone,  prob- 
ably not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any  in  the  State.  A  section  of  the  bluff 
at  this  point  shows : 
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SedUin  near  Fallm  Boek  tm  LUtle  Eotky  Fork. 

Feet. 

Glacial  drift 0  to  15 

Buff  sandstone 6  to  10 

Bed  sandstone 12  to  15 

Bed  and  graj  variegated  aandslone 8 

Buff  sandslone B 

The  red  saDdstoDe  haa  a  lighter  and  brighter  shade  than  the  Maos- 
field  atone,  ie  more  uniform  ia  color  and  texture  and  is  free  from  flaws. 
It  is  exposed  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards  along  the  bluff,  terminating 
rather  abruptly  to  the  northwest  in  buff  and  yellow  sandstone  containing 
reticulated  iron  veins  and  Innips.  Along  the  blufi  to  the  southeast  the 
red  stone  disappeare  beneath  loose  soil  and  drift  material.  The  next 
rock  bluff  in  that  direction  is  more  than  100  yards  distant,  and  it  is  of 
red  and  yellow  variegated  stone  with  too  much  iron  to  be  of  any  value. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  northeast  from  the  red  stone,  the 
nearest  stone  is  yellow  colored  and  contains  much  eegr^^ted  iron  oxide. 
The  short  limits  of  the  good  atone  in  these  three  directions  is  more  fovor- 
able  than  otherwise  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  greater  extent  in  the 
remaining  direction,  namely  to  the  southwest  or  back  into  the  hill.  If 
the  stone  extends  back  into  the  hill  any  considerable  diatance  without 
change  in  its  uniformity,  which  seems  probable,  this  would  prove  a  valu- 
able deposit.  The  six  to  ten  feet  of  buff  stone  overlying  the  red  ought 
to  more  than  pay  for  its  removal,  and  the  only  stripping  that  would  be 
expensive  would  be  the  dritt  material.  The  surface  indications  are  such 
as  to  fully  warrant  investigation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  south  half  of  See.  22  (14  N.,  6  W.),  60  yards 
north  of  the  wagon  road,  a  small  quantity  of  red  sandstone  was  quarried 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  several  years  ago,  but  the  opening  is  now 
concealed  by  the  wash  from  the  stream. 

In  a  ravine  from  the  south  on  the  south  side  of  the  wagon  road  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  22,  at  the  "caves,"  a  heavy  bed  of  good  sand- 
stone is  exposed.  The  small  watercourse  has  cut  a  channel  60  to  75  feet 
deep  in  the  rock,  which  in  two  places  has  yielded  more  readily  to  water 
than  elsewhere,  and  has  been  undermined,  forming  a  water-bll  in  the 
branch  and  an  overhanging  cliff  ("the  cave")  on  eiiher  side.  The  stone 
varies  in  color,  buff,  yellow,  gray,  red  and  variegated  occurring.  How- 
ever, the  variegated  forms  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  much  gray,  yellow 
and  bufi  stone  occurs,  uniform  in  color  for  a  considerable  extent.  The 
red  was  not  observed  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  a  little  cross  grain 
in  one  place  and  a  little  iron  in  another,  and  in  one  place  it  is  somewhat 
^elly.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  good  building  stone  at  this  locality 
that  could  be  quarried  to  advantage  if  sufficient  care  was  taken  in  selecting 
the  quarry  opening  and  in  classifying  the  stone  after  quarrying.  While  the 
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bed  ia  70  or  75  feet  thick,  it  is  in  most  places  not  more  tlian  30  or  40  feet 
on  the  fiuie  of  the  bluff. 

At  "Saltpeter  Cave,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  150  yards  north 
of  east  from  the  ravine  above  mentioned,  ia  a  large  exposure  of  excellent 
nndetone.  The  mtvnive  bed  40  to  50  feet  thick,  the  base  of  which  con- 
tains much  pjrite,  is  underlwn  by  a  drab-colored  ehale  lO  feet  or  more 
in  thickDeae.  The  shale  and  the  pyritiferous  layer  decaying  more  rapidly 
have  leA;  the  more  durable  massive  Bandstones  projecting  in  an  overhang- 
ing bluff  which  has  been  cut  back  by  the  small  stream  into  a  crescent 
shape.  The  upper  ten  feet  of  this  rock  has  weathered  shelly  and  shows 
a  little  cross  grain,  but  the  succeeding  30  feet  appears  uniform  in  grain 
and  texture  but  varies  in  color,  gray,  buff,  red,  and  variegated  occurring 
with  the  buff  predominating.  It  is  rather  coarse  grained  and  contains 
some  mica.  The  homogeneous  texture  and  the  regular  bedding  of  tliis 
stone  make  it  a  very  desirable  building  stone. 

The  only  exposure  of  good  stone  observed  on  Little  Rocky  Fork  above 
the  "Saltpeter  Cave"  is  in  the  bluff  at  the  spring  across  the  creek  from 
Fallen  Rock.  The  bluff  here  ia  20  to  26  feet  of  homogeneous  buff-colored 
sandstone,  with  smooth,  moss-covered  &ce,  entirely  free  from  weather 
seams.  Firm  rock  extends  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  the  slope  is  very 
gentle  back  irom  the  face  of  the  blu%,  so  that  little  stripping  would  be 
necessary  In  quarrying  the  stone. 

The  bluff  at  Fallen  Rock  and  southeast  from  it  on  the  east  ude  of  the 
creek  contains  too  much  iron  to  be  used  for  building  purposes.  In  this 
part  of  the  valley  there  are  numerous  very  lai^e  fragments  that  have 
broken  off  from  the  parent  ledge  and  rolled  into  the  valley.  The 
largest  of  these,  termed  Fallen  Rock,  is  probably  15x30x20  feet.  One 
called  Elephant  Rock,  from  its  shape,  contains  much  iron  oxide,  and 
weathers  very  irregularly. 

There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  black  shale  at  the  base  of  the  massive 
sandstone  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  ravine  from  the  north  at  the  section 
line  between  sections  22  and  23  (14  S.,  6  W.),  m  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  22.  There  is  another  small  exposure  of  black  shale  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  26.  Sandstone  outerops  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  23  and  the  north  part  of  section  26  (14  N.,  6  W.),  but  the 
exposures  are  small  and  have  no  economic  value.  That  in  the  first  lo- 
cality named  resembles  the  Portland  stone,  but  has  too  much  overlying 
glacial  material  to  be  worked  with  profit. 

We»t  nde  (^  Aucoon  OeeA;  hdxoten  Uaav^dd,  o/ni  PorUand  M3la. — Be- 
tween Mansfield  and  Portland  Mills  saDd|toDe  adapted  to  local  use  out- 
crops in  several  places.  In  the  northwest  quarter  Sec.  33  (15  N*.,  6  W.), 
west  of  the  wagon  road,  is  a  low  bluff  of  massive  sandstone  16  to  20  feet 
high,  cross-grained  and  ferruginous.  There  is  a  natural  bridge  near  the 
southwest  end  of  the  bluff,  where  a  small  ravine  has  cut  a  channel  about 
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five  feet  high  and  25  to  30  feet  across  under  the  ledge  of  aaDdstone.  The 
stone  is  oot  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

On  the  nest  side  of  Sec  28(15  N.,  6  W.),  in  a  small  branching  ravine 
from  the  northwest,  is  an  outcrop  of  the  baaal  chert  conglomerate  similar 
to  the  "peanut  rock"  at  the  Mansfield  quarry.  The  conglomerate  rests 
unconfbrmably  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  is  overlaiB  in 
places  hy  a  dull-bruwn  shale.  There  is  verj  little  massive  sandstone 
exposed  at  this  locality.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  28  (15  N., 
6  W.")  there  is  considerable  limestone  exposed,  and  at  interyale  for  sev- 
eral miles  above  this  the  limestone  is  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek, 
in  some  places  60  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  limestone  extends  up  Troutman's  Branch  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  mouth.  Good  stone  for  lime  burning  could  be  obtained  from  the 
blufis  along  the  south  side  of  the  branch  in  Sees.  21  and  28(16  N., 6  W.). 
Od  a  small  tributary  of  Troutman's  Branch  irom  the  west,  in  the  8.  E. 
quarter  of  Sec.  20  (15  N.,  6  W.)  is  an  outcrop  of  massiye  sandstone  30 
to  40  feet  thick,  overlain  by  10  to  20  feet  of  drift,  and  underlam  by  8  to 
10  feet  of  blue-gray  shale.  Several  small  springs,  highly  charged  with 
iron,  emerge  on  the  top  of  the  shale  at  the  base  of  the  sandstone,  and 
have  formed  considerable  deposits  of  iron  oxide  on  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
The  lower  part  of  the  sandstone  contains  much  iron  pyrites,  which  is 
probably  the  source  of  the  iron  in  the  spring  water.  The  sandstone  con- 
tains too  much  iron  to  be  valuable  for  building  stone. 

Alons  Troutman's  branch,  above  this,  in  sections  16,  9,  8,  and  5  (16 
N.,  6  W.),  there  is  very  little  sandstone  exposed,  but  there  is  consider- 
able black  and  drab-colored  shale  exposed,  the  largest  outcrop  being  near 
the  middle  of  the  north  half  of  Sec.  16  (15  N.,  6  W.),  just  west  of  the 
wagon  road  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  branch.  The  shale  is  here  ex- 
powd  35  to  40  feet  thick,  containing  a  few  inches  of  sandstone  and  over- 
lain by  two  to  three  feet  of  soil  and  clay.  The  shale  at  the  top  of  the 
bluff  has  a  dirty  yellow  color  due  to  oxidation  of  the  iron,  while  that 
near  the  base  baa  a  blue-drab  color,  which  is  presumably  the  color  of  the 
interior  of  the  bed.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (15  N.,  6  W.) 
the  shale,  btue-black  in  color,  has  a  firmer  texture  and  has  had  a  local 
u^e  fur  hearths  and  back  walls  for  fire-places,  aa  it  is  said  to  withstand  the 
fire  remarkably  well. 

lu  a  small  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  Raccoon  creek,  in  Sec.  16  (16 
N  ,  6  W.),  is  a  horseshoe  bluff  of  massive,  coarse-grained,  ferruginous 
ycll'iw  and  gray  sandstone,  underlain  by  40  to  60  feet  of  limestone. 
The  stone  is  covered  too  deeply  by  glacial  drift  (25  to  30  feet)  to  be 
quarried.  • 

On  a  small  tributary  of  Raccoon  creek  from  the  northeast,  east  of  the 
wagon  road,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  9  and  the  northeast  quarter 
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of  Sec,  16  (15  N.,  6  W.),  is  a  deposit  of  heavy-bedded  gray,  yellow- 
spotted  BaadatoDe  that  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  in  bridge  bnildinf;. 
The  stone  is  suitable  for  small  bridges  and  fbundations  but  is  sot  suffi- 
ciently uniform  in  color  for  superstructures.  It  occurs  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  could  be  quarried  cheaply.  Xear  the  mouth  of  this  tributary, 
in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  16  (15  N.,  6  W.),  is  a  high  shale  bluff 
which  shows : 

Vatieal  S»ilum  in  15  S.,  6  W.,  Seelion  le. 

Yetlowiflh  brown  ahale  (weathered) 10  to  12  feet. 

Drab   shale 13  to  15  feet. 

Shalj   BftDdstone 4  io.            . 

Fissile  black  shale 4  feet. 

<k.al 4  in. 

Lumpy,  drab-colored  shale  <fire-claj) 8  feet. 

Limestone 12  in. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  10,  on  the  north  side  of  Raccoon 
creek,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  outcrops  in  large  quantities 
and  in  one  place  has  been  quarried  for  local  use. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  3  (15  N.,  6  W.)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  below  the  mouth  of  Limestone  branch,  is.  a  bold  bluff  of 
gray  and  buff  colored  sandstone,  from  which  stone  for  use  as  grindstones 
has  been  obtained  in  years  past.  Bridge  stone  might  be  obtained  here, 
but  as  better  atone  occurs  near  Portland  Mills  it  will  probably  never  be 
quarried. 

On  Limestone  branch,  the  small  tributary  from  the  north  in  See.  3 
(15  N.,  6  W.),  sandstone  of  inferior  quaUty  outcrops  in  several  places, 
resting  unconformably  on  a  bed  of  compact,  blue,  cberty  Lower  Carbon- 
ifercms  limestone,  which  outcrops  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
limestone  contains  much  chert  and  is  highly  fossiliferous. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Limestone  branch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
in  Sec.  2  (15  N.,  6  W.),  there  are  rugged  cliffs,  30  to  40  feet  high,  of 
coarse-grained,  variegated  Mansfield  sandstone,  which  occurs  in  heavy 
layers,  containing  much  false  bedding  and  many  iron  segregations. 

In  the  small  branchinit  ravine  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  36  and 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  35  (lt>  N.,  6  W.),  on  the  land  of  Mr  Har- 
beson  and  Mr.  Miller,  there  are  large  exposures  of  the  Mansfield  stone. 
The  numerous  email  ravines  have  all  cut  narrow  channels  into  the  sand- 
stone, which  forms  steep  to  overhanging  clifis  on  each  side,  the  gullies  in 
places  being  as  narrow  as  they  are  deep.  Th^  stone  contains  much 
falfie  bedding  and  iron  oxide,  but  there  are  small  areas  comparatively  free 
from  either  which  miglit  furnish  stone  for  local  use.  Such  a  locality 
occurs  in  the  northwei'i  qnartor  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  38  (16 
S.,  6  W),  near  the  half  section  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  forty  acres, 
16 — Geoloot. 
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where  tneDty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  fairly  good  etone  are  exposed.  In  the 
Dortheast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  36,  in  a  ravine  from 
the  north,  ie  the  thickest  outcrop  observed  on  the  branch,  but  the  stone 
is  too  irregularly  bedded  to  have  any  value.  _  In  the  south  part  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Bee.  35  (16  N.,  6  W.),  just  north  of  the  wagon 
road,  there  is  coniiderable  blue-black  shale  and  shale  conglomerate 
exposed,  along  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone. 

There  is  considerable  sandstone  of  inferior  quality  exposed  in  a  smaU 
ravine  east  of  the  one  mentioned,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  36  (16  N.,  6  W.).  A  small  outerop  of  lime- 
stone occurs  in  the  southwest  comer  of  this  section  (Sec.  36). 

Femdate. — On  the  east  side  of  Raccoon  creek  no  sandstone  outcrops 
of  even  local  importance  were  observed  between  Mr,  Pruitf  s  quarry 
previously  described  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Femdale  poatoffice  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Bee.  34  (15  N.,  6  W.)  About  fifty  yards  south  of 
the  postoffice  some  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  irom  the 
loose  bowlders  and  exposed  ledges.  The  stone  has  a  comparatively  uni- 
form coarse  gnun,  but  is  quite  vari^!;at«d  in  eolor,  having  patches  of  red- 
brown,  yellow  and  gray.  It  is  a  good,  durable  stone,  suitable  for  under- 
ground foundations. 

Sandstone  is  exposed  on  each  side  of  Limeetone  branch*  for  100  yards 
or  more  below  (west  of)  Femdale  postoffice,  with  occasional  exposures 
toward  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is  ex- 
posed along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  from  the  poetoffice  to  Bacooon  creek, 
and  has  been  quarried  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  to  build  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge.  It  is  very  fiwsiliferous  about  midway  between 
the  postoffice  and  the  creek.  The  limestone  is  exposed  above  Femdale 
in  the  soutlieast  quarter  of  Sec.  27  (16  N.,  6  W.)and  again  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sea  26  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec.  27. 

On  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  branch,  opposite  Femdale  post- 
office,  the  yellow-gray-brown  variegated  sandstone,  ten  to  twelve  feet, 
lies  unconformably  on  tbe  Lower  Oarboniferous  limestone  (St  Louis)  and 
is  overlaid  by  thirty  feet  or  more  of  bluish  argillaceous  shale,  sandy  at  the 
base. 

Along  Limestone  branch  above  Ferndale,  through  Bee.  27  (16  N.,  & 
W.),  are  extensive  outorops  of  black  shale  and  gray  and  variegated 
sandstone  which  stem  to  replace  each  other  in  part  in  different  localities, 
in  places  the  shale  predominating,  in  places  the  sandstone.  Id  tbe  north- 
east comer  of  the  section,  just  south  of  the  east-west  wagon  road,  a  light 
gray  fossiliferous  sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  is  overlain  by  a  black  shale  contuning  coal.  Some 
coal  has  been  mined.     The  sandstone  contains  many  fossil  coal  plants, 

<n  the  DOTth  aid*  of  tli*  onskr 
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Id  one  plac«  &  trunk  of  a  ealamiUa  stem  eight  or  nine  incbea  in  diameter 
beisg  exposed  for  a  length  of  iixteen  feet,  with  both  eads  concealed  in 
the  sandBtone. 

No  valuable  sandstone  for  building  purposes  was  observed  in  this 
locality,  as  in  most  places  it  is  more  or  leas  variegated  in  color.  In  sev- 
eral places  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  Irom  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sec.  27  (16  N.,  6  W.),  along  Limestone  branch  there  are 
exposures  of  good,  durable  stone,  uniform  in  grain  and  structure,  but 
lacking  uniformity  of  color.  Good  bridge  and  foundation  stone  could  be 
obtained  here. 

Between  Limeetone  branch  and  Bnin  branch  ihitre  are  large  exposures 
of  limestone,  especially  prominent  near  the  middle  of  Sec.  22  (16  N.,  6 
W.)  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  15  (15  N.,  6  W.).  No  sandstone 
of  even  local  value  was  observed. 

Bain  Branch.  — Un  Bain  branch  sandstone  outcrops  on  the  lower  course 
and  again  near  the  headwaters,  but  in  the  middle  course  through  the 
north  part  of  sections  13  and  14  (15  N.,  6  W.)  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  glacial  drift  and  no  sandstone  is  exposed.  A  small  quantity  of  gray 
and  buff  colored  sandstone  has  been  quarried  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sec.  10  (15  N.,  6  W.)  in  the  bInfF  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  where 
it  occurs  in  layers  eight  to  sixteen  inches  thick  and  is  exposed  through  a 
thickness  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  including  thin  layers  of  interca- 
lary shale.  Ripple-marked  Bandstone  outcrops  about  200  yards  west  of 
this  bluS  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  shaly  sandstone  and  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  outcrop  along  the  small  tributary  from  the  north- 
east in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  10  and  the  west  side  of  Sec.  11  (16 
N.,  6  W.),  but  there  is  none  of  any  value. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  13  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec. 
12  (15  N.,  ti  W.)  at  the  county  line  between  Parke  and  Putnam 
counties  is  an  outcrop  of  more  massive  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  pyriti- 
ferous  at  the  base  and  underlain  by  blue  and  black  shale ;  several  small 
chalybeate  springs  emerge  from  this  sandstone.  The  maximum  thick- 
ness observed  in  the  outcrop  was  twenty  feet.  Good,  durable  bridge 
stone  could  be  obtained  here ;  the  color  is  not  uniform  nor  pleasing  enough 
for  (rood  dimension  stone. 

There  is  a  low  (eight  to  ten  feet)  bluff  of  massive  sandstone  along  the 
south  bank  of  Raccoon  creek  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec  2  (15  N., 
6  W.)  which  contains  some  good  stone,  but  it  is  not  so  aecessible  as  better 
stime  nearer  Portland  Mills.  The  same  may  be  said  of  similar  blufis 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  creek  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  2. 
Some  yellow  ferruginons .  sandstone  outcrops  along  a  small  tributary  in 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  3  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  1  (15 
^.,6  W.),  but  it  has  no  economic  value.     In  tbe  northeast  quarter  of  the 
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southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  2  on  this  branch  is  one  of  the  finett  chalybeate 
spriogs  obserred  in  this  region. 

Ndsan  BramA. — On  a  small  branch  in  the  middle  and  eoutheaat  quarter 
ofSec.  I  (15  N.,  6  W.),  locally  known  as  the  Nelson  branch,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  sandstoDc  outcrops  in  the  Baccoon  valley.  The  small 
watercourse  has  cut  a  deep  gorge  back  into  the  sandstone  and  limestone 
for  a  half  mile  from  the  creek,  and  it  ia  near  the  upper  limit  of  this  deep 
gorge,  just  below  the  upper  waterfall,  that  the  largest  exposure  of  the  sand- 
stone occurs.  The  bluff  is  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  high,  the  lower  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  being  concealed  by  the  huge  angular  blocks  that  have  broken 
off  and  tumbled  dtfwn  from  the  top  of  the  ledge,  some  of  which  boul- 
ders are  not  less  than  fifty  feet  across.  The  upper  part  of  the  cliff  is 
perpendicular,  smooth,  seamless  and  moes-covered.  The  stone  is  appar-. 
ently  solid  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  with  very  little  overlying  waste  mate- 
rial. Tbe  color  of  the  stone  as  indicated  by  the  boulders  in  the  talus  is 
somewhat  variegated,  with  gray  the  prevailing  color,  streaked  in  places 
with  buff  and  red.  The  perpendicular  &ce  of  the  cliff  is  not  accessible 
and  it  is  not  poesible'from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  see  how  much  of  tbe 
stone  is  variegated,  but  the  absence  of  iron  segregations,  the  f^dom 
from  seams  and  the  uniformity  of  texture  would  indicate  a  considerable 
uniformity  of  color,  and  the  outcrop  would  indicate  large  quantities  of 
good,  durable  building  stone. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  for  nearly  100  yards  above  the  falls  (south- 
east), and  in  large  quantities  along  the  branch  between  the  upper  and 
lower  foils,  the  best  stone  occurring  along  the  south  or  west  side  of  the 
branch. 

The  lower  fall,  which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  section,  is  about  thirty 
feet  high  and  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  underlying  the  sand- 
stone. The  limestone  outcrops  alot^  the  branch  below  the  falls  to  Bac- 
coon creek,  but  no  sandstone  of  economic  importance  was  observed 
below  the  lower  &11. 

FortUmd  MiUa. — ^Tbere  are  quite  marked  local  variations  in  the  strat- 
igraphy in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portland  Mills.  Nelson's  branch, 
described  above,  where  not  less  than  &(tj  feet  of  the  massive  Mansfield 
sandstone  occurs,  underlain  by  shaly  and  cherty  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  half  mile  southwest  of  the  village. 
Immediately  east  of  the  village  is  a  high  cliff  of  blue-black  shale  ("  The 
Blue  Bluff")  which  is  eighty  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  The  shale 
underlies  the  town  in  part  and  extends  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
of  the  town,  the  glacial  drift  concealing  the  western  limits.  North  of 
the  villi^,  on  the  north  side  of  Bacooon  creek,  the  red  and  gray  Mans- 
field sandstone  occurs  in  a  bed  100  feet  thick,  underlain  by  an  impure 
limestone.  West  of  north  from  the  village,  about  100  yards  west  of  the 
school-house,  is  another  exposure  of  the  blue  shale  (yellow  and  brown  on 
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the  weathered  aur&ce)  fifty  feet  or  more  in  thickneae.  £act,  Boutheaet 
and  northeast  of  ihe  vilUge  are  coneiderable  ezposureB  of  compact,  blue 
Umestone  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  Three  fourths  of  a  mile  north- 
east are  fine  outcrops  of  the  basal  conglomerate  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Carboniferous  systems. 

In  the  heavy  sandstone  deposit  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  opposite 
the  village,  a  quarry  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  brownstone  by  the 
Portland  Mills  R«d  Sandstone  Co.,  but  at  the  present  writing  (Decem- 
ber, 1895)  no  stone  has  been  shipped,  and  but  little  more  than  prelim- 
inary work  has  been  done.  The  soil  and  waste  material  have  been 
stripped  from  a  half  acre  or  more,  and  in  places  opened  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  The  surface  stone  so  &r  removed  lacks  uniformity  of 
color ;  besides  the  different  shades  of  brown  there  are  a  few  irregular 
patches  of  gray.  Part  of  the  variegation  is  probably  due  to  weathering 
influences,  the  leaching  of  the  color  by  organic  acids.  In  places  there 
are  scattered  pebbles  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  iron  which,  while  not  abun- 
dant, ruin  some  of  the  Stone  for  mill  blocks.  The  brownstone  ranges 
from  twenty-five  to  filly  feet  in  thickness,  with  no  sharp  line  of  parting 
between  it  and  the  underlying  gray  and  yellow  sandstone.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  sandstone  from  the  highest  exposure,  100  yards  or  so 
north  of  the  quarry  to  the  underlying  limestone  at  the  creek,  is  100  feet. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  quantity  of  stone  at  this  locality  and 
where  it  is  uniform  in  color  and  free  from  the  pebbles  it  is  a  handsome 
and  durable  stone.  There  will  be  some  waste  material,  but  the  good 
atone,  if  properly  selected,  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  shows  the  brownstone  to  consist  almost  wholly  of 
white  quartz  grtuns  in  a  cement  of  red  iron  oxide.  (Bee  fig.  2  on 
plate  12.)  Partial  chemical  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Baker  at  Green- 
castle  shows  this  Bt«ne  to  have  a  higher  per  cent  of  iron  oxide  cement 
than  that  from  other  localities  *  There  are  two  glacial  pot-holes  in  the 
new  quarry  opening,  one  about  four  feet  and  the  other  six  feet  across  and 
six  to  eight  feet  deep. 

West  of  the  quarry  and  facing  the  mill  pond  is  a  bluflT  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  of  massive  gray  and  bufi  sandstone  with  a  few  feet  of  red  stone 
in  places  along  the  top.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  blufi  and  at  the  west 
end,  the  stone  is  very  much  cross-gruned  and  streaked  in  places  with 
iron  ore.  Through  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet  or  more  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  blufi  toward  the  east  end,  the  stone  is  uniform  in  texture  and  would 
furnish  good  building  stone.  Immediately  north  of  the  mill  and  thence 
'    west  the  stone  has  little,  if  any,  commercial  value. 

flast  of  the  quarry  the  stone  outcrops  along  the  creek  to  the  blulK  of 
Byrd  branch,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  s  mile. 

*  8«s  tabla*  in  th«  BqbI  ahapter  for  KDkl;aea. 
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Byrd  Bran^. — Sandstone  ia  exposed  in  several  places  along  Byrd 
branch  through  Sec.  31  (16  N.,  6  W.)i  bat  so  far  as  observed  contains 
too  much  iron  and  false  bedding  tO' have  any  commercial  value.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  north  half  of  Sec.  31  (16  N.,  5  W.),  the  basal  con- 
glomerate, marking  the  unconformity  between  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  the  Mansfield  sandstone  of  the  Goal  Measures,  nccuis  on 
each  side  of  the  branch.  It  consists  of  lai^  angular  and  sub-angular 
chert  pebbles  varying  in  size  from  one  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  much  of  it  being  fossiliferous  and  all  bound  together  by  a 
cement  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime.  The  conglomerate  is  eight  to  ten  feet 
thick  and  is  overlain  by  the  coarse-gruned  yellow  Mansfield  sandstone, 
which  at  the  base  contains  many  fossil  coal  plants  and  segregations  of 
iron  oxide. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  31  (16  N..  5  W.),  100  yards  south  of 
the  forks  of  tbe  road,  there  appears  to  be  a  fault  in  the  strata,  as  shown 
on  tbe  accompanying  figure.  (Fig.  1.)  While  there  is  a  possibility  of 
this  being  a  case  of  unconformity  by  erosion,  the  abrupt  change  looks 
more  like  a  misplacement  of  the  layers. 


Fig.  1.     Settiaa  of  faidt  on  Byrd  (roncA  near  PoHland  MitU. 
A — Lower  Carbon irerous  limestoDe. 
B — MaDBlield  saodBtone. 
C— Glacial  drift. 

Along  Byrd  branch,  underlying  the  aandstone,  is  a  bed  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  compact  blue  limestone  which  occurs  in  regular  strata 
eight  to  twenty  inches  thick,  evenly  bedded  and  regularly  jointed, 
weathering  out  in  rectangular  blocks  two  or  three  feet  across.  Good 
foundation  stone  and  stone  suitable  for  making  lime  could  be  obtained 
from  this  limestone.  Similar  limestone  outcrops  in  large  quantities 
furiher  east  along  both  siiles  of  Raccoon  creek  through  tbe  southeast 
quarter  of  section  SI.  the  south  part  of  Sec.  32  (16  N.,  5  W.),  and 
the  north  parts  of  secti-nB  5  and  6  (15  N.,  5  W.). 

Between  Portland  Mills  and  Ramp  Greek. — There  is  a  marked  change 
in  the  strata  in  the  ravine  from  the  south  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Sec.  6  (16  N.,  5  W  ) ;  near  the  head  of  the  ravine  the  massive  sandstone 
occur"  twenty  five  f>-et  or  more  in  thickness  underlain,  as  seen  in  passing 
down  the  ravine,  by  a  shaly  conglomerate  ten  feel,  drab-colored  shale 
twenty  feet,  and  lime»>t<>ue  twenty  feet,  while  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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ravine  the  drab  colored  efaale  ia  eigbty  feet  thick,  apparently  replaciDg 
all  the  other  Btrata,  a£  there  is  do  evidence  of  faulting.  This  immense 
bed  of  shale,  if  it  proves  of  proper  quality  for  paving  brick,  as  the  outcrop 
vould  indicate,  will  no  doubt  be  used  when  transportation  &cilities  are 
afforded.     The  cost  of  mining  it  would  be  merely  nominal. 

Through  the  north  central  part  of  Sec.  6  (15  N.,  6  W.)  south  of  Rac- 
coon creek  are  several  ravines  that  have  cut  channels  through  the  mas- 
sive sandsUne  and  into  the  underlying  limestone,  the  latter  exposed  on  the 
lower  course  and  the  largest  exposure  of  the  sandstone  being  around  the 
heads  of  the  ravines,  where  it  is  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  thicknees,  but  too 
variable  in  color  and  texture  to  have  much  value  as  a  building  stone. 
Small  quantities  of  coal  occur  in  the  bed  of  shale  underneath  the  sand- 
stone and  it  has  been  mined  for  local  use  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec. 

5  (15  N.,  5  W.). 

Large  quantities  of  black  shale,  with  small  quantities  of  coal  and  some 
sandstone,  occur  along  the  Beck  branch  in  the  east  dde  of  Sec.  4  (15  N., 

6  W.). 

.  Along  the  south  side  of  Raccoon  creek  through  Sec.  33  (16  N.,  6  W,), 
the  massive  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  low  cliff  along  the  bank  of 
the  creek.  In  places  the  stone  is  homogeneous  and  exposes  an  even,  r^ 
ular  weathered  surface.  In  many  places  there  are  segr^jiations  of  the 
iron  oxide  wbich  cause  the  stone  b)  weather  unevenly,  and  which  give  it 
a  variegated  color.  Good  stone  in  limited  quantities  could  be  obtained 
in  difierent  places  along  the  bluff. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  westhalf  of  Sec.  33  (16  N..  5  W.)  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek  the  sandstone  forms  a  high  steep  bluff  on  the  creek 
bank,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a  small  branching  ravine  has  cut  num- 
erous gulliea  exposing  large  quantities  of  the  atone.  Southwest  from 
this  point,  along  the  bluff  small  quantities  of  sandstone  have  been  quar- 
ried for  local  use. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  north  part  of  Sec.  33  and  the  south  of  Sec.  28 
(16  N.,  5  W.)  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  outcrops  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  sandstone  along  the  creek  both  south  and  east  of  it.  Some 
of  the  limestone  has  been  quarried.  Limestone  containing  considerable 
chert  outorope  along  tbe  ravine  east  of  the  wagon  road  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Bee.  28  (16  N.,  5  W  )  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and  in 
Sec.  34  on  the  south  rade  of  the  creek.  On  the  south  bank  of  tbe  creek 
just  east  of  the  wagon  bridge  is  a  perpendicular  clif  forty-five  feet  high 
of  the  massive  sandstone,  which  is  variegated  in  color  and  lacks  uni- 
formity in  texture,  in  sAme  places  containing  streaks  of  iron  oxide, 
and  in  places  patches  of  coarse  conglomerate.  There  is  %  similar  bold 
bluff  of  the  sandstone  one-half  mile  northeast  of  the  bridge  on  the  creek 
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bluff  and  in  a  small  ravine  from  the  eaat,  wtiere  the  etooe  is  more  uni* 
form  in  composition  and  would  furnish  good  bridge  and  foundation  stone 
where  the  overlying  drift  ia  not  too  thick  to  prevent  ite  use. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  creek  in  the  aouthweat  quarter  of 
Sec.  27  (16  N.,  5  W.)  the  sandstone  outcrop  measures  55  to  60  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  quite  variable  in  texture.  Id  some  places  it  is  homo- 
geneous in  color  and  texture  with  a  Hmooth  weathered  exposure,  and, 
within  a  few  yards,  it  will  show  much  false  bedding,  iron  secretions  and 
variegated  color.  Good  stone  could  be  obtained  here  by  observing  care 
in  selecting  the  opening  for  the  quarry. 

Ramp  Ore^. — ^The  only  outcrop  of  sandstone  of  any  note  on  Ramp 
creek  is  at  Blakesburg  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  25  (16  M  ,  5 
W.),  and  that  has  very  little,  if  any,  economic  value.  It  is  interesting 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  in  showing  a  marked  unconformity  between 
the  sandstone  and  the  underlying  Lower  ('arboniferoua  limestone  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2).     The  sandstone  is  nearly 


Fig:  2.     Sedion  of  ihe  btaf  at  Blaketburg. 
A— Lower  CarboniferouB  limestone. 
B — Carbon iferu us  (Munsdeld)  aandgtone. 
C-GlacUl  drlii. 

forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  cuntains  at  the  base  a  coarse  conglomerate  of 
chert  pebbles  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone. 

The  underlying  bard,  durable,  crystalline  limestone  has  been  quarried 
for  local  uee  on  each  side  of  Ramp  creek  100  yards  or  more  above  the 
sandstone  bluff. 

A  small  outcrop  of  sandstone  was  reported  near  the  middle  of  the 
south  half  of  Sec.  26  (16  N.,  5  W.). 

Big  Baeeoon  Greek  above  Ramp  Greek. — The  only  outcrop  of  the  Mtus- 
field  sandstone  of  any  economic  value  in  the  Raccoon  valley  abivi^  Rinip  , 
creek  is  at  what  is  known  as  the  Snake  Den,  on  Mr.  Long's  place  in  liie 
northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  15  (16  N.,  5  W.),  where  the  sandstimt-  ie  65 
feet  thick  and  overlain  by  glacial  drift.  It  is  gray  and  buff  in  color,  and, 
for  the  most  [lart,  of  uniform  texture ;  a  little  cr < is ^-g rained  and  ferrug- 
inous in  a  few  places.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  building  sone  at 
this  locality,  but  only  a  limited  quantity  could  be  obtained  with  profit 
owing  to  tbe  heavy  bed  of  overlying  drift. 
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There  Ib  a.  email  outerop  of  Manafield  stoDe  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
Snake  Den,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  in  the  north  part  of  Bee.  14 
(16  N.,  6  W.).  but  it  has  no  economic  value. 

Limestone  outcrops  in  several  places  along  the  creek  and  on  the  tribu* 
taries  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Raccoon  Valley,  some  of  it  beiiiR  of  good 
quality,  but  occurring  in  limited  quantity ;  it  has  been  quarried  in  the 
north  part  of  Sec.  2  (16  N.,  5  W.). 

In  the  north  part  of  section  14,  the  west  part  of  section  12  and  the  east 
side  of  section  1  (16  N.,  5  W.),  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity  is  a  fine- 
grained, impure,  drab-colored  sanditone  that  is  apparently  the  equivalent 
of  the  sandstone  at  Riverside  and  that  on  Big  Walnut  creek,  eaat  of 
Bainbridge.  It  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  along  the  I.,  D.  & 
W.  R.  R.,  one-fourth  mile  west  of  Raccoon  Station,  and  was  used  in  the 
piers  of  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  creek,  east  of  the  station,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  replace  it  in  part,  as  it  began  to  crumble  badly. 
No  resonrces  were  available  for  having  any  tests  made  on  this  stone,  but 
an  examination  of  the  outcrops  would  indicate  a  stone  fairly  homogene- 
ous in  texture  and  color,  but  containing  too  much  clay  and  iron  pyrites 
to  stand  exposure  in  moat  places.  For  indoor  work  or  for  foundations 
of  small  buildings  it  might  be  used  with  safety. 

Limestone  and  drab-colored  sandstone  outcrops  are  to  be  expected 
about  the  headwaters  of  Raccoon  creek,  but  no  exploration  of  the  valley 
north  of  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  R.  R.  was  made  by  the  writer. 

LvUle  Baecoon  Greek. — Little  Raccoon  Creek  valley  was  not  explored 
below  Sand  Creek  station  in  Sec.  3  (15  N.,  7  W.).  Citizens  of  that 
vicinity  report  no  outcrop  below  that  point.  If  any  does  occur  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  of  more  recent  age  than  the  Mansfield  sandstone. - 

The  lowest  exposure  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  observed  oo  the  creek 
is  that  near  the  middle  of  the  east  half  of  Sec.  2  (15  N.,  7  W.)  where 
the  stone  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent.  The  total  thickness  of  the 
exposure  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  layers,  from  one  inch  to 
four  feet  thick.  The  color  is  variegated,  brown  at  the  base  of  the 
exposure,  gray  and  brown  banded  near  the  top,  in  places  pepper-and- 
salt  appearance  caused  by  the  small  black  and  brown  specks  of  iron 
oxide  in  the  gray  stone. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  several  small  quarries  ifl  tfcis  vicinity,  from 
some  of  which  stone  has  been  shipped  by  rail  to  Logansport.  Another 
quarry,  and  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  is  on  the  blufl'a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  creek,  just  south  of  the  wagon  road,  where  the  stone  is  gray 
and  brown  variegated,  too  much  variegated  to  be  of  value  for  building 
stone.     It  would  make  a  good  bridge  or  foundation  stone. 

Another  and  larger  quarry  opening  is  on  the  small,  rounded  hill  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Sec  35  (16  N.,  7  W.)  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
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creek  aod  150  yards  north  of  the  we^oh  road.  The  stone  has  heen  quar- 
ried near  the  top  of  the  small,  rounded  hill,  which  covers  four  or  five 
acres.  The  color  ia  gray,  with  yellow  and  brown  patches,  and  in  a  number 
of  places  is  croas-grained.  There  is  not  sufficient  uniformity  of  color  or 
grain  for  good  building  stone,  but  excellent  bridge  stone  might  be 
obtained. 

Another  one  of  these  quarries  and  the  one  now  in  operation  (April,  1896) , 
is  the  brownatone  quarry  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  in  the  northeast 
qu&rter  of  Sec.  35  (16  N.,  7  W.).  The  stone  is  a  nearly  uniform  brown, 
there  being  some  variation  in  shade,  as  in  the  Mansfield  quarry ;  in  fact, 
the  stone  in  grain,  color,  and  texture  is  very  much  like  the  M&nsfield 
stone.  It  differs  in  not  having  the  numerous  iron  blisters  aod  in  being 
much  more  shelly  on  the  outcrop. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  here  and  much  material  removed, 
most  of  which  has  been  waste.  A  little  good  stone  has  been  obtained 
and  there  is  more  in  sight,  yet  at  present  the  good  stone  is  hut  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  waste  and  will  continue  bo  for  some  time,  How  &r  it  is 
back  in  the  bluff  to  the  sound  stone  can  not  be  told  with  certainty  from 
the  present  opening.  The  most  economical  method  of  t«Bting  such  a 
locality  would  be  with  the  core  drill,  which  would  show  whether  the 
stine  is  solid  or  not  back  from  the  bluff,  and  if  it  should  prove  so,  the 
cheapest  way  to  work  it  would  be  from  the  top  of  the  flat  If  the  drill 
would  show  that  the  rock  back  from  the  blulf  continues  shelly  it  would 
save  all  the  work  now  being  done  at  great  expense.  The  &ce  »f  the 
quarry  shows  thirty-seven  feet  of  sandstone  underlain  by  a  blue  shale. 
The  lower  ten  feet  of  sandstone  are  very  shelly.  The  remainder  shows 
some  good  stone,  a  few  feet  at  the  top  showing  nuoaerous  gray  and  yel- 
low patches,  caused  probably  by  the  red  iron  oxide  being  leached  out  in 
part  or  reduced  to  the  lower  oxide  by  the  infiltrating  waters  from  the 
overlying  soil. 

The  occurrence  of  so  much  shelly  material  on  the  bluS*  at  this  point 
might  at  first  suggest  the  thought  that  the  stone  is  inherently  lees 
durable  in  its  composition  and  make-up,  than  in  other  more  solid  out- 
crops, such  as  those  at  Mansfield  and  at  Portland  Mills,  bnt  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  as  the  way  the  bins'  faces,  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  overlying  and  underlying  material  and  the  relation  to  the  creek 
channel  have  something  more  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  outcrop  than 
the  compowtion  of  the  stone.  This  quarry  is  on  the  south-west  slope,  the 
most  trying  of  all,  and  in  most  places  in  this  part  of  the  State  the  slopes 
facing  south  or  west  will  have  no  rock  outcrops,  even  where  the  north 
and  east  slopes  have  many  rocky  bluffs. 

Around  the  point  of  the  hill,  east  from  the  quarry  opening,  the  red 
color  of  the  sandstone  changes  to  a  variegated  and  gray.  There  is  a 
similar  change  in  color  in  the  small  ravines  north  of  the  quarry. 
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While  at  the  quarrj  there  are  ecarcely  any  iron  secretions,  leia  than 
one  hundred  yards  north  of  the  quarry,  along  the  &ce  of  the  bluff  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  segregated  iron  oxide  accompanied  by  much  false 
bedding. 

Bay  Bnmek,  a  small  tributary  oi  Raccoon  creek  from  the  northeast 
just  below  the  quarry,  has  a  few  outcrops  of  yellow,  shelly  sandstone  and 
some  shale  in  some  of  its  terminal  ravines  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  31  and  the  southeaBt  quarter  of  section  30  (16  N.,  8  W.),  but 
none  valuable  for  building  atone.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  wide 
and  the  slopes  covered  with  drift,  except  the  sandstone  quarries  described 
above. 

On  the  MilUr  or  Gumbertand  BrmuA,  in  Sections  1 ,  3,  and  12  (16  N. , 
7  W.),  and  Sections  6  and  7  (15  N.,  6  W.),  there  are  some  heavy  sand- 
stone ledges  exposed.  At  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  2  (16  N.,  7  W.)  the  sandstone  occurs  in  bluffs  on  each 
side  of  the  creek,  much  of  it  false  bedded  and  ferruginous,  yet  in  a.  few 
places  sufficiently  uniform  for  good  bridge  stone.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  south  prong  of  the  branch,  in  the  northeast  quart«r  of  section  12, 
and  agMU  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  12  (15  N.,  7  W.)  the  yellow 
sandstone  has  been  qn&rried  in  small  quantities  for  local  use.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  inferior  sandstone  exposed  in  this  section,  and  while  in  some 
places  the  quality  is  all  right  for  an  average  building  stone,  the  overlying 
drift  material  is  too  heavy  to  permit  its  being  quarried  in  any  great 
quantity.  It  is  underlain  in  places  by  black  shale  and  coal.  The  latt«r 
has  been  mined  in  small  quantities  in  one  place. 

Along  the  east  prong  of  Miller  Branch,  in  Sec.  1  (15  N.,  7  W.),  and 
Sec.  6  (15  N.,  6  W,),  the  sandstone  ledge  is  twenty-five  to  forty  feet 
thick,  and  in  a  few  places  the  exposure  is  even-faced,  sharp  angled, 
lichen-covered  and  evenly  bedded,  indicating  a  good  durable  building 
stone.  The  color  is  yellow  gray.  There  is  a  coal  bank  in  this  ravine 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  6  (16  N.,  6  W.),  east  of  the  heavy 
sandstone  outcrop,  and  the  black  shale  is  exposed  in  several  places,  both 
east  and  west  from  the  sandstone  bluffi. 

Southwest  of  Judson,  on  the  wast  side  of  Little  Kaccoon  creek,  the 
yellow  Mansfield  sandstone  of  inferior  quality  outcrops  in  the  bluff  west 
of  the  wagon  road,  the  maximum  thicknees  measured  being  forty  feet. 
In  the  small  tributary  from  the  north,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
26,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  23  (16  N.,  7  W.),  much  yellow 
and  gray  sandstone  is  exposed.  Close  to  the  section  line  between  the 
two  sections  some  stone  has  been  quarried,  which  is  soft  and  easily  worked, 
but  contains  too  much  iron  for  suitable  building  stone.  Black  shale  and 
coal  occur  underneath  the  sandstone. 

In  the  small  tributary  from  the  northwest  on  (he  north  side  of  Judson, 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (16  N.,  7  W.),  gray  and  yellowish 
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browDBtone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  The  dull,  variegated  color 
iujuree  iu  use  for  buildiug  stoue.  The  face  of  the  quarrj  openiog  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  with  Bevesral  feet  of  overljing  drift.  Tbe  stone  U 
free  from  iron  secretions ;  but  there  are  a  few  weather  seamg,  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  powder  used  in  blaating.  There  is  a  large  quantity 
of  atone  exposed  in  this  ravine,  much  of  it  suitable  for  bridges  and 
foundations. 

On  the  east  side  of  Little  Raccoon  creek,  between  Judson  and  Guion, 
the  Maaefield  sandstone  outcrops  in  lai^  quantities.  From  the  wagon 
road,  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  Sec.  19  (16  N.,  6  W.),  to  Mr. 
Strong's  house,  near  tbe  middle  of  Sec.  18  (16  N.,  6  W.),  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous ledge  of  sandstone,  the  tliicksess  of  the  exposure  varying  from 
5  to  26  feet.  The  most  valuable  building  stone  is  about  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  north  of  the  wagon  road  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19  (16 
N.,  6  W.),  where  tbe  gray  and  buff  sandstone  is  15  to  20  feet  thick  in 
evenly  bedded  layers  three  to  five  feet  thick,  the  surface  smooth  and  the 
corners  sharp  and  angular.  There  is  very  little  covering  back  from  the 
&ce  of  the  bluff  for  100  feet  or  more.  Abundance  of  good  building 
Stone  fi)r  heavy  masonry  could  be  obtained  here.  Further  north,  through 
Sec.  18  (16  N.,  6  W.),  the  quality  of  the  stone  is  not  so  good,  yet  good 
foundation  or  bridge  stone  could  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  places. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  south  half  of  Sec.  18  (16  N. ,  6  W.)  is  a  small 
outcrop  of  shelly  limestone  at  tbe  base  of  the  bluff  on  the  creek  bank 
where  lime  for  local  use  was  burnt  several  years  ago. 

Along  the  small  tributary  from  the  southeast  in  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec,  18,  south  of  Mr,  Strong's  home,  red  sandstone  was  quarried  to 
some  extent  a  few  years  ago.  The  &ce  of  the  quarry  is  12  to  15  feet, 
the  upper  3  to  5  feet  having  a  bright  red  color,  the  remainder  of  the  bed 
being  gray,  or  yellow-brown.  It  is  underlain  by  15  to  20  feet  of  black 
shale.  The  sandstone  lacks  uniformity  both  in  color  and  structure,  and 
while  there  is  considerable  nice  building  stone,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could 
be  quarried  with  profit  unless  the  coarse  rubble  stone  could  be  disposed 
of  with  profit. 

The  North  Prong  o/"  LilUe  Raccoon  Creek. — There  is  no  valuable  sand- 
stone on  the  north  prong  of  Little  Raccoon  creek.  The  Ma^sfielil  sand- 
stone is  exposed  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  creek  at  the  railway  bridge  at 
Quion,  where  it  was  quarried  for  the  bridge  abutment ;  in  the  railway 
cut,  100  yards  or  more  east  of  the  creek  where  the  stone  is  brown  in 
color,  but  too  shelly  to  be  valuable ;  in  the  small  tributary  from  the 
northwest  at  the  school-house  just  north  of  Quioo;  on  the  south  and 
east  side  of  the  creek  in  the  southwest  and  southeast  quarters  of  Sec.  6 
(16  N.,  6  W.),  in  the  small  ravines  from  the  northwest  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Sec.  5,  where  there  is  a  ungle  small  outcrop  of  yellow  sand- 
stone; in  a  small  tributary  on  the  west  side  of  Sec.  34  (17  N.,  6  W.), 
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aod  on  bo:h  sides  of  tbe  creek  ia  the  east  side  of  Bee.  34  and  the  west 
side  of  Sec.  35,  which  is  tbe  uppermost  exposure  of  the  sandstone  ob- 
served on  this  creek. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  exposed  in 
Sec.  34  (17  N.,  6  W.)  on  both  the  mun  creek  and  the  tributary  from 
the  north  On  the  west  bank  of  the  creek  just  below  the  mouth  of  this 
tributary  is  a  big  limestone  quarry  now  abandoned  where  a  great  deal  of 
lime  was  burned  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  limestone 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Waveland  and  it  probably  underlies  the  drift 
in  the  valley  above  Waveland.  For  a  distance  of  two  miles  above  Wave- 
land  the  slopes  are  covered  with  glacial  drift,  and  the  valley  waa  not  ex- 
plored further  east. 

Sovih  Prong  of  LiUls  Raecoon  Greek. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops 
in  six  different  places  in  the  valley  of  the  south  prong  of  Little  Raccoon 
creek.  Tbe  first  exposure  found  in  ascending  the  valley  is  in  16  N,,  6 
W.,  Sec.  17,  the  northwest  quarter,  about  150  yards  north  of  the  creek, 
where  it  first  appears  as  thin-ljedded,  somewhat  ferruginous  sandstone. 
It  occurs  in  heavier  layers  in  the  small  ravine  at  the  spring  but  weathers 
very  irregularly.  It  is  yellow-brown  to  red-brown  in  color  and  in  the 
creek  just  south  of  the  spring  is  a  massive  ledge  of  yellowish  brown  sand- 
stone, but  it  is  all  too  impure  for  good  building  atone 

On  the  south  aide  of  the  creek  iu  the  ravine  from  the  south  in  the  8. 
W.  quarter  of  See.  17  ia  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  thick  in  the  blu£b  along  each  aide  of  the  ravine.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bed  is  coffee-colored  to  reddish  brown,  the  lower  part  of  tbe  bed  a 
yellowish  brown  color.  The  Upper  part  is  evenly  bedded,  two  to  four  feet 
thick  in  places  but  having  weather  seama,  the  lower  part  shaly  and  dis- 
integrating in  places.  The  weathered  boulders  are  thin,  angular  and 
*  hard,  and  there  are  no  large  boulders.  Mr.  Strong  says  that  stone  was 
quarried  here  24  years  ago  by  a  Chicago  firm  and  several  carloads  siiipped, 
but  the  industry  waa  soon  diacontinued  as  they  claimed  the  freight  rates 
were  so  high  that  the  stone  could  not  be  quarried  with  profit 

The  next  outcrop  on  the  south  prong  of  Little  Raccoon  creek  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  north  half  of  Sec.  17  (16  N.,  6  W.)  where  the  rock  is 
exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  small 
branch  from  the  northeast.  On  the  branch  aide  of  the  hill  the  rock  is 
shaly  on  the  outcrop  but  on  the  creek  it  forms  a  massive  ledge  eight  to 
ten  feet  thick. 

There  ia  a  larger  exposure  of  the  sandstone  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Sec.  17  where  it  forma  a  precipitous  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  creek ; 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  on  the  east  (north)  bank 
a  short  distance  (75  yards)  below  the  sandstone  cliff  and  forms  a  low  re- 
treating bluff  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high  along  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  through  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  17,  while  tbe  aandatone  forms 
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a  perpendicular  bluff  along  the  weet  side  for  about  twenty-five  yards  tO' 
near  the  point  where  the  road  croeaes  the  creek,  where  the  limeatone  out- 
crops on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  There  ia  a  short  interval  of  a  tew  yards 
at  this  point  between  the  Bandstone  bluff  and  the  limestone  which  is  con- 
cealed by  soil  and  debris  so  that  the  contact  of  the  two  formations  is  not 
shown.  The  discordance  in  bedding  here  ia  to  all  appearance  due  to  un- 
conformity  by  erosion.  The  rocks  seem  in  no  place  broken  or  much  dis- 
turbed. 

The  limeston*  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
creek  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  17  (1& 
N.,  6  W.). 

On  the  branch  from  the  south,  west  of  Parkevill*,  150  yards  north  of 
the  grav*I  road  at  the  achool-house  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  20 
(16  N.,  6  W.),  there  is  an  outcrop  of  brown  coffee-colored  sandstone 
with  light  gray  spots,  varying  in  places  to  a  more  reddish  brown  color. 
It  extends  along  the  bottom  of  the  branch  for  100  yards  or  more,  ex- 
posed in  places  six  or  eight  feet,  in  thin-bedded  to  shaly  layers  one  to  two 
inches  thick.  It  contains  considerable  brown  hematite  in  places,  in  one 
place  in  a  curious  chain-like  form. 

The  wells  at  Farkeville  are  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  find  water 
in  a  bed  of  gravel. 

There  are  two  outcrops  of  blue-gray  to  black  shale  northeast  of  Parke- 
ville  in  Sec,  2  (16  N,,  6  W.),  both  on  the  creek  bank,  one  near  the 
middle  c>f  the  north  half  of  the  section,  the  other  in  the  northeast 
quarter. 

At  the  latter  point  the  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  the  shale  exposed  in 
the  blufi  on  the  south  bank  of  the  creek  is  quite  fissile  and  micaceous, 
near  the  base  containing  several  thin  layers  of  micaceous  sandstone. 

The  largest  outcrop  of  sandstone  observed  on  this  branch  of  Little 
Raccoon  creek  is  the  uppermost  one  which  occurs  in  Sec.  22  (16  N.,  6 
W.),  the  southwest  quarter,  and  extending  into  Sec.  27,  the  northwest 
quarter.  The  rock  outcrops  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  and  in  the  creek 
bed,  but  the  largest  exposure  is  in  the  perpendicular  bluff  in  the  south 
and  west  side,  which  ia  known  locally  as  the  "  Snake  Den."  llie  thick- 
ness of  the  rock  exposed  is  forty  feet,  being  overlain  by  drift  and  under- 
lain by  a  gray  to  black  shale.  The  shale  outcrops  in  the  creek  bed  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  bluS  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  creek  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  bluff. 

Tbe  sandstone  in  this  bluff  is  very  irregularly  bedded  and  ferruginous, 
and  weathers  with  a  very  uneven  face ;  the  cross  bedding  is  quite  pro- 
nounced in  many  places,  and  the  iron  in  the  form  of  limonite  layers  oc- 
curs in  layers,  sometimes  along  the  true  bedding  planer,  sometimes  along 
the  false  bedding  planes.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  outcrop  the  rock 
is  evenly  but  thinly  bedded  and  has  been  quarried  a  little  for  looal  use. 
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While  there  ia  abundance  of  sandBtone  in  this  locality,  it  ie  too  imperfect 
to  have  more  than  a  local  uae. 

No  sandstone  was  observed  on  the  south  prong  of  Little  Raccoon  creek 
above  Sec.  27  (16  N.,  6  W.)-  The  only  rock  exposure  observed  above 
this  point  is  a  small  outcrop  of  limeetone  in  the  southeaat  quarter  of  Sec. 
8(16N.,  8  W.),  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  RussellTille,  this  part  of  the 
valley  being  covered  with  glacial  drift. 


BuGAB  Cke£e  BAsnir. 

Sugar  creek,  like  Walnut  and  Raccoon  creeks,  heads  in  the  older 
Paleozoic  rocks,  east  of  the  accompanying  map.  and  in  its  southwesterly 
course  cuts  successively  through  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestoDee, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  the  Mansfield  sandstone,  and  well  into  the  overly- 
ing- Coal  Measures.  Lar^  quantities  of  tbe  Mansfield  sandstone  are 
exposed  in  north  central  Parke  county  and  southeastern  Fountain 
county,  some  of  the  exposures  in  this  area  being  thicker  than  any  ob- 
served elsewhere  in  the  Slate. 

iSu^or  Oreek  behw  itoekport. — That  part  of  Sugar  Creek  valley  between 
tbe  Wabash  river  and  the  C.  &.  I.  C.  Railway  lies  in  the  productive  Coal 
Measures  and  was  not  explored.  It  is  mostly  bottom  land  and  there  are 
probably,  few  rock  exposures.  Aloug  the  railway  north  of  Sugar  creek, 
up  the  Rush  Creek  valley,  are  email  exposures  of  black  shale,  with  a 
little  shaly  sandstone  in  places.  At  and  north  of  Tangier  the  slopes  of 
Bush  creek  are  covered  with  glacial  drift,  and  no  rock  exposures  were 
observed. 

Just  east  of  tbe  C.  &  I.  C.  Railway  on  the  north  bank  of  Sugar  creek 
is  an  outcrop  of  gray  and  black  shale,  and  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
railway  ie  a  small  outcrop  of  soft  yellow  sandstone  somewhat  similar  in 
quality  to  that  in  the  bluffii  southwest  of  Rockport. 

Along  the  bluff  in  the  west  and  northwest  parts  of  Sec.  85  (17  N.,  8 
W.),  which  is  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  west  of  the  creek,  there  is  a  heavy 
bed  of  yellow  sandstone  that  varies  in  thickness  on  the  outcrops  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet.  It  is  exposed  in  perpendicular  and  overhanging 
hXuSk  in  all  the  little  ravines  and  gulHes,  but  in  most  places  between  the 
small  watercourses  the  rock  is  concealed  by  drift  material.  The  stone  is 
underlain  by  coal,  which  has  been  mined  for  local  use  at  several  points. 
While  the  sandstone  occurs  in  great  quantities  along  this  bluff,  it  contains 
too  many  iron  secretions  to  have  more  than  a  local  value. ''^ 

Along  a  small  winding  tributary  from  the  west  and  north  in  the  north 
part  of  Sec.  35  and  the  west  part  of  Sec.  26  (17  K.,  8  W.)  the  same  bed 
of  sandstone  is  exposed.     In  several  places  it  is  sufBcientiy  uniform  for 

'The  looation  of  thii  Bandsloae  bluff  is  ahoirn  on  tha  map  bj  broken  Unas. 
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good  bridge  atoDe  or  heavy  maaoary  of  aoy  kind ;  in  certain  localities  it 
contains  much  iron  oxide  and  iron  sulphide.  The  chalybeate  (sulphnr) 
spring  comes  from  the  decomposing  pyrite  in  the  sandstones  and  shales. 
In  passing  up  the  ravine  the  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  overlying  black 
■hale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

Rockport. — ^There  were  formerly  a  mill  and  several  houses  at  the 
bridge  across  Sugar  creek  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  35  (17  N.,  8 
W.),  and  while  the  mill  and  most  of  the  houses  have  disappeared  the 
place  still  retains  its  old  name,  Rockport.  There  are  lai^  exposures  of 
massive  sandstone  here  on  both  eides  of  the  creek.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  creek  near  the  moutb  of  a  small  tributary  from  the  south,  near  the 
site  of  the  old  mill,  the  water  has  cut  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge  in  the 
sandstone  which  is  known  as  the  Devil's  Oen.  It  is  an  admirable  location 
for  a  quarry  for  rough  building  stone,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  (thirty 
to  forty  feet)  of  the  stone  and  the  little  waste  material  overlying  it.  '  In 
point  of  durability  and  ease  of  working  it  would  be  suitable  for  any  kind 
of  work,  but  the  rather  dark  buff  and  yellow  color  will  not  make  it  at- 
tractive tor  fine  buildings.  The  natural  face  is  smooth  and  even,  the 
angles  sharp  and  firm,  indicating  both  homogeneity  and  durability. 
Like  moat  of  the  massive  sandstone  of  this  re^on  it  is  soft  in  the  in- 
terior, but  hardens  on  exposure. 

No  rock  has  been  quarried  at  the  Devil's  Den,  but  a  quarry  has  been 
opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  opposite  from  which  probably  2,000 
cubic  feet  or  more  of  stone  have  been  taken.  The  stone  is  inferior  in 
quality  and  in  a  poorer  position  for  quarrying  than  that  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek.     A  section  of  the  quarry  &ce  shows : 

SeclUm  oj  the  quarry  at  Roekpm-t. 

Feet, 

Soil    2  to    6 

Micaceous  sandBlone 40 

Blae'gray  sandy  shale 25 

The  sandstone  varies  in  eolor  from  a  blue-gray  to  brown,  in  places 
variegated.  The  upper  ten  feet  of  the  sandstone  are  more  or  less  sbeUy, 
and  it  is  cross  grained  in  several  places.  The  shale  closely  resembles 
that  used  for  manufacturing  paving  brick. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  quarry  on  the  north  aide  of  the  road  is 
a  rugged  crescent-shaped  bluff  of  the  sandstone  underlain  by  coal.  A 
small  quantity  of  sandstone  has  been  quarried  at  this  locality. 

The  sandstone  at  Rockport  and  vicinity  is  thought  to  belong  to  a 
horizon  above  that  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  The  reasons  for  so 
thinking  are  not  conclusive  and  could  only  be  eatahlished  by  a  shaft  or 
boring  extending  below  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  It  ia  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  stone  at  Coxville  and  at  Gannelton. 
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Bduvin  RockpoH  and  Sugar  Milt  Oreet.— Along  the  north  aide  of  Sugar 
creek  above  the  quarry  at  Rockport  are  large  eipoeures  of  buff  and  yellow 
eandstone  and  black  shaie.  Through  Sec.  25  (17  N.,  8  W.)  the  fand- 
etone  bluff  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  is  almost  coDlinuouHand  much  good 
homogeneoua  aaodstone  is  exposed.  In  a  few  places  the  face  of  the  stone 
is  markeil  with  veins,  seatDS,  and  pockets  of  iron  oxide,  but  in  many 
places  it  is  smooth,  even,  seamless,  moBB-c>ivered,  and  indicates  a  good 
durable  stone.  The  absence  of  bedding  planes  in  large  measure  prohibits 
its  local  use  where  it  is  needed  in  only  small  quantities,  as  it  could  not  be 
quarried  to  advantage  without  the  use  of  channelers  and  steam  drills. 
However  there  are  a  great  many  massive  boulders  that  have  fallen  off  the 
parent  ledge  and  lie  strewn  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  The  sharp  corners 
and  the  even  surface  of  these  boulders  indicate  homogeneity  and  dura- 
bility, and  a  good  building  stone  for  local  use  could  be  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained. 

Considerable  sandstone  outcrops  through  the  north  part  of  Sec.  30  (17 
N.,  7  W.),  someofit  being  more  thinly  stratified  than  that  above  described 
and  containing  tome  intercalary  shale.  On  the  east  side  of  Sec.  30  and 
the  west  side  of  Sec.  29  the  strata  become  more  diversified.  A  section 
of  the  bluffabout  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Mill  creek  shows: 

Ai'Wi»n  »»ir  mo'ilh  nf  Suff'-i-  Mill  Ctrt. 

Feet. 

Yellow  aanitstoiie   6 

BInck  shule 3 

(irny  nnd  yellow  Btri)iell  BamlHlone 12  to  15 

Shale  brown  to  black  coiHaining  pocket*  of  coal    12 

t'roBs- bedded  sandsione,  shale,  and  coal 12  to  15 

The  coal  near  the  base  is  ten  to  twelve  inches  thick  and  dips  west  four 
or  five  degrees. 

On  the  south  side  of  Sugar  creek  between  Rockport  and  Sugar  Mill 
creek  there  is  very  little  if  any  sandstone  of  economic  importance  except 
that  along  Roaring  creek.  On  Slate  Run,  Sec.  25  (17  N.,  8  W.)  and 
Sec.  31  (17  N  ,  7  W.)  there  is  an  outcrop  of  black  limestone  in  a  bed  of 
black  shale.  The  limestone  occurs  in  two  layers  which  in  one  exposure 
shows  a  thJckneRB  of  fnur  to  six  inches  eacb.  In  another  exposure  near 
by,  these  layers  were  eight  to  ten  inches  thick.  Some  nice  black  marble 
could  be  obtained  here,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  quarried  in  suffi- 
cient quentitiefi  to  be  profiiaUe. 

Roaring  Creek. — Coal  has  been  mined  for  local  use  at  several  places 
along  Roaring  creek;  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  29  (17  N.,  7  W.), 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  32'  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  31. . 
The  coal  is  in  lenticular  masses  or  pockets  and  nowhere  thick  enough  to 
be  mined  with  much  profit.  It  is  accompanied  with  much  b!ack  shale 
17— GEOI.0OV. 
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and  gray  and  yellow  BBDdelone.  The  saadatone  varies  from  20  to  40 
feet  in  thickoeea,  and  occura  in  regularly  etraiified  layers.  The  bottom 
part  next  to  the  coal  aod  ebale  in  most  places  contains  much  pyrite,  some 
conglomerate  and  false  bedding.  The  upper  part  is  regularly  bedded  and 
free  from  impurities,  but  frequently  contains  gray  and  yellow  banded 
colors  Good  bridge  and  foundation  stone  could  be  obtained  jn  a  num- 
ber of  places  along  Roaring  creek  through  the  south  part  of  Sec.  32  (17 
N.,  7  W.)  and  in  the  tributary  ravine  iu  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec  31 
(17  N,  7  W.). 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Roaring  creek  on  the  south  bank  of 
Sugar  creek  is  an  outcrop  of  typical,  false-bedded,  massive,  Mansfield 
sandstone,  eight  to  ten  feet  exposed.  There  is  another  similar  outcrop 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Bugar  Mill  creek  on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  creek.  In  neither  place  is  it  sufiiciently  nniform  to 
have  any  economic  value. 

Sitgar  MiU.  Greek.  — Sugar  Mill  creek  is  a  large  tributary  of  Sugar  creek 
from  the  northeast  which  heads  in  the  Loner  Carboniieroue  rocks  in 
Montgomery  county,  and  cuts  through  both  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
and  the  Coal  Measures  in  both  Fountain  and  Parke  counties.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  the  diverdfied  character  of  the  rocks  along  its 
course.  Near  the  mouth  is  a  »mall  outcrop  of  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone (St.  Louis?)  overlain  by  conglomerate,  sandstone  (Mansfield),  and 
shale ;  and  a  short  distance  above,  about  the  mouth  of  Greene  creek,  the 
Mnnsfield  sandstone  is  below  the  water  level  and  sandstones  and  shales 
of  more  recent  age  form  the  bluff's  for  two  mites  or  more  above  when  the 
Mansfield  sandstone  reappears  and  is  followed  by  Coal  Measures,  Mans- 
field sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous. 

No  outcrop  of  Mansfield  sandstone  was  observed  on  Greene  creek,  a 
large  tributary  of  Sugar  Mill  creek  from  the  north,  but  soft  sandstone  be- 
longing to  a  honzon  above  the  Mansfield  stone  has  been  quarried  in  small 
quantities  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  and  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Sec.  7  (17  N.,  7  W.).  The  quality  is  not  sufficient  to  merit  more  than 
a  limited  local  ussge.     Coal  occurs  in  several  localities. 

Along  the  south  side  of  Sugar  Mill  creek,  east  from  the  mouth  of 
Greene  creek,  is  a  precipitous  bluff*  of  sandstone  and  shale  with  thin 
aeartis  ot  coal.  In  one  of  the  short  ravines  cutting  back  into  this  bluff 
the  coal  reaches  a  thickness  of  three  feet  and  is  mined  for  local  use. 
The  shale  here  resembles  that  used  for  making  paving  brick.  There  is 
considerable  sandstone  along  this  bluff*  which  might  be  used  for  building 
stone  if  it  were  accessible,  but  the  heavy  covering  of  glacial  drift  pro- 
hibits its  use  to  any  great  extent. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Sec.  21  (17  N.,  7  \V.)  is  a  bold  projecting  point  known 
as  the  Pinnacle,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  blue-black. 
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brick  shale  40  feet  in  thicknesB  overlaiu  by  a  oarrow  ledge  of  massive  asad- 
Btnne  10  feet  thick.  The  sandstone  might  have  a  local  value  for  bridge 
stone.  The  shale  ie  in  admirable  position  for  cheap  mining  and  may 
prove  valuable  if  means  of  tran^iportation  are  ever  provided. 

There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  fdlse-bedded  ^aasfield  stone  in  the  creek 
bed  below  the  iron  bridge  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  21  (17  N.,  7 
W.)  and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  iron  bridge  near  the  middle  of  Sec. 
15  (17  N.,  7  W.),  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  isasmall  quarry  in  Mans- 
field sandstone.  Ic  belongs  to  Mr.  Heath  and  has  been  worked  to  some 
extent  for  bridge  stone ;  the  abutments  for  the  iron  bridge  a  half  mile 
below  were  obtained  here,     A  section  of  the  quarry  face  shows  : 

Seclinu  of  Mr,  Heulh'i  ^iiry. 

Fi-el. 

Thinly  bedded  nandatone 4 

Massive  yellow  Bandslflne  Rrmiing  into  drub  shale 8 

Shnle  and  shaly  aandetone    10 

Masaive  gray  and  brown  eandstotie 20 

North  and  northwest  of  Heath's  quarry  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  15,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  10  and  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  9  (17  N.,  7  W.)  the  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  large  quan- 
tities, being  75  to  SO  feet  thick  in  places.  The  base  of  the  blujfs  consists 
of  gray  and  yellow  sandstone,  the  upper  part  is  brownstone,  which 
varies  in  thickness  from  eight  to  25  feet.  The  colors  and  texture  of 
the  brownstone  referable  that  at  Mansfield,  but  the  structure  on  the 
'  outcrop  is  not  the  most  promising.  lu  some  places  it  Js  in  thinly  strati- 
fied layers  two  or  three  inches  thick,  in  other  places  it  shows  cross  grain 
accompanied  by  variegated  colors.  Closer  investigation  may  show  some 
good  stone  in  this  locality.  Some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  by 
Hunter  and  Hollenbach  on  land  leased  from  Mr.  Milligan.  One  or  two 
drills  were  started  in  the  bluff,  but  ouly  penetrated  a  few  feet,  none  of 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thinly  laminated  stone.  There  is  some 
good  even  grained  building  stone  in  the  gray  and  yellow  stone  underly* 
ing  the  red  or  brownstone,  but  it  could  not  be  quarried  in  large  quanti- 
ties profitably  unless  the  overlying  brownstoue  should  prove  valuable 
enough  to  be  quarried  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  considerable  shale  in  and  overlying  the  sandstone  in  the  bluff 
on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  at  Russell's  old  mill  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  16  (17  N.,  7  W.).  A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  mill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  the  massive  gray  and  buff'  sandstone  out- 
crops 10  to  20  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  and  is  overlain  by  25  to  40 
feet  of  drift. 

In  the  north  part  of  township  17  N.,  7  W.  in  sections  3  and  4  and  the 
north  half  of  sections  9  and  10,  no  Mansfield  sandstone  was  observed. 
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but  there  are  exposures  of  nDd-<toDe  belongiug  to  a  higher  horizou  ac- 
corapaoied  by  much  black  ebale  aod  some  coal.  Coal  has  been  mined  in 
the  small  ravine  that  beads  near  Russell  Mills  poetoffice  (Orange  Comer) 
and  flows  west  through  the  aorth  part  of  Sec.  10  and  in  the  ravine  from 
the  northwest  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  4  (17  N.,  7  W.). 

lu  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  34  (18  N.,  7  W.)  and  in  Sec.  33 
along  the  small  ravine  from  the  northwest,  ferruginous  yellow  sandstone 
and  black  shale  are  exposed,  but  none  of  economic  value  was  observed. 

The  best  building  stone  in  this  part  of  the  valley  is  at  J.  R.  Switzer*! 
quarry  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  34  (18  N.,  7  W.),  where  several 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been  quarried  for  foundations  in 
Wallace  and  vicinity.  The  atone  is  gray  and  yellow,  in  some  places 
slightly  variegated.  It  is  micaceous  and  splits  easily  with  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  grain.     A  section  of  the  quarry  face  shows : 

Section  at  Sirilzer'a  {piarry. 

Feel. 

Soil 2  to  4 

Thin  shelly  eandstone '2 

Maesire  gray  and  yellow  eandstone    10 

Shelly  sandstone :t  to  6 

In  places  the  stone  contains  iron  pebbles,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
bed  is  free  from  impurities.  In  some  places  it  is  underlain  by  black 
shale  which  decays  more  rapidly  than  the  overlying  sandstone,  thus 
causing  the  sandstone  to  form  overhanging  ledges.  Thi?  stone -deserves 
a  more  extensive  local  usage  than  it  has  had. 

On  both  sides  of  Sugar  Mill  creek  iu  the  southeast  quarter  of  Bee.  34 
(18  N.,  7  W.)  is  a  heavy  ledge  of  coarse  ferruginous  sandstone  under- 
lain by  black  shale.  Same  brid^te  stone  might  be  obtained  here,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  contains  too  much  segregated  iron  oxide  to  have  any 
value. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  creek  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Woll  creek 
ia  a  small  isolated  exposure  of  yellow  sandstone,  known  locally  as  the 
"  Saake  Den,"  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  stone  has  been 
taken. 

Oo  Wolf  creek  the  sandstone  outcrops  fornearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth.  At  the  Wolf  creek  falls,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above,  the  stone  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  and  in  the  bluffs 
on  eich  side,  but  contains  too  much  iron  pyrites  and  iron  oxide  to  have 
any  commereial  value.  Near  the  upper  limit  of  sandstone  on  Wi.lf  creek 
in  Sec.  2  (17  N.,  7  W.)  the  stone  contains  less  iron  than  at  the  falh,  ia 
more  regularly  bedded,  and  contains  much  intercalary  shale.  While 
there  Is  some  good  building  st  me,  but  little  of  it  is  accessible  on  account 
of  the  shale  and  overlying  drift. 
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BelwePD  the  mouth  of  Wolf  creek  and  the  Marrows  of  Sugar  Mill 
«reek  but  very  little  BandBtone  is  exposed  and  the  little  that  is  has  no 
comiuercial  value. 

In  a  email  ravine  south  of  the  wagon-road  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Sec.  25  (IR  N.,  7  W.),  red,  yellow,  gray,  and  blue,  variegated  sandatone 
has  been  quarried  io  Bmall  quantities.  The  record  of  a  drilled  well  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  in  the  same  quarter  section  gives: 

Feet. 

Blue  «Dd  drab  abale  ("Soapstone") :1t 

Variegated  red,  jellow,  and  gray  Bandst^ne Wij 

The  Narrows  on  Sufptr  Mill  creek  are  in  the  east  side  of  Sec.  25  and  the 
west  side  of  Sec.  26  (18  N.,  7  W.)  where  fur  about  a  half  mile  the  creek 
has  cut  a  narrow  channel  into  the  massive  sandstone  which  forms  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  channel.  The  smooth  rock  bottom  and  the  reg 
ular  perpendicular  walls  resemble  an  artificial  waterway.  The  stone  has 
a  pinkish  red  color  for  the  most  part,  but  varies  to  buff  and  gray  in  a  few 
places.  In  many  places  the  stone  is  cross-grained  as  shown  by  a  fwnt 
banding  of  colors,  but  it  weathers  evenly  with  a  iraootb  surbce  and  is 
not  ridged  as  it  is  in  many  localities  where  it  is  cross  grained.  On  the 
■east  side  of  the  creek  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Narrows  and  also  near 
the  upper  end  a  small  watercourse  has  cut  a  deep  channel  back  for  some 
yards  from  the  main  creek  exposing  some  nice  sandstone. 

While  the  variegation  in  color  and  the  patches  of  cross-grain  injure 
much  of  this  stone,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  building  stone  and  much 
of  it  suited  for  heavy  masonry.  It  would  require  a  closer  investigation 
and  some  preliminary  work  to  determine  whether  it  could  be  quarried  in 
large  quantities  with  profit,  even  if  transportation  facilities  were  at  hand, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
Marrows,  is  a  sindstone  quarry  where  several  thousand  feet  of  stone 
have  been  extracted.     A.  section  of  the  quarry  face  shows  : 

Seaioa  of  SuadtUinf  quarry  near  Iht  Xarmv^. 

Feet. 

Sand 2 

Boulder  clay ^ 

Massive  yellow  sandstone \'i 

The  sandstone  is  micaceous  and  contains  numerous  seams,  many  of 
which  are  no  doubt  powder  cracks.  The  atone  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
much  of  that  in  the  Narrows. 

No  sandstone  was  observed  along  Sugar  Mill  creek  above  the  quarry 
Just  described.  The  valley  above  Wallace  was  not  traversed,  but  citi- 
icna  report  that  there  are  no  rock  outcrops  above  that  village.  A  drilled 
well  in  Wallace  is  said  to  have  struck  rock  at  a  depth  of  66  feet.     Less 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Wallace,  on  the  norlh  side  of  the  wagon 
road,  is  a  magnificent  chalybeate  spring  which  emerges  from  a  slope  of 
glacial  drift. 

Tm-key  Run  and  vicinity. — Along  Sugar  creek  between  tbe  month  of 
Sugar  Mill  creek  and  Turkey  run  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality  for  building  pyrposes.  Through  the 
south  part  of  Sec.  28  (17  N.,  7  W.)  are  aome  bold  bluSa  of  Mauefield 
Bandstone,  which  containB  much  iron  oxide  and  false  bedding. 

Turkey  run  has  cut  a.  narrow,  winding  channel  through  the  Mans- 
field sandstone  40  to  60  feet  deep  with  nearly  perpendicular  and,  in 
places,  overhanging  bluffs  on  either  side.  The  stone  is  yellow  and  gray 
in  color  and  contains  numerous  streaks  and  patches  of  iron  oxide.  While 
stone  for  heavy  masonry  might  be  obtained  here,  it  la  doubtful  if  first- 
clasa  building  stone  could  be  obtained  In  paying  quantities.  The  sam« 
la  true  of  the  stone  along  Sugar  creek  between  Turkey  run  and  Rock 
Hollow  in  a  lefs  degree,  as  in  some  places  along  tbe  north  aide  of  the 
creek  there  are  patches  of  considerable  extent  which  appear  to  be  free 
from  the  iron  blotches.  Mr.  Hooghkerk  reports  that  in  drilling  the  well 
at  the  Turkey  run  hotel  the  drill  passed  through  : 

Wril  ^Mioa  at  Turkey  Run. 

Feet. 

ttravel  and  sand  31 

Bandatone  (Mansfield) 30 

Limestone 2 

Sandstone,  iihile,  line-grained  (Rivenide]    SO 

Total 93 

The  limestone  is  supposed  to  be  Lower  Carboniferous  and  the  sand- 
stone overlying  it  the  Mansfield  sandstone. 

The  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey  run  has  been  deeply  scored 
by  the  glacier,  the  sand  that  lias  been  scraped  off  being  distributed  over 
the  region  to  the  south.  Glacial  strie  bearing  south,  37  degrees  east, 
are  clearly  shown  in  two  places :  one  about  a  quarter  mile  east  of  the 
hotel,  the  other  more  than  a  half  mile  east.  This  glacial  action  has 
scraped  off  all  the  disintegrated  material  from  the  top  of  the  sandstone, 
if  any  such  ever  existed,  and  the  fine  state  of  prejervation  of  tbe  slnx  nbows 
that  there  has  been  no  disintegration  of  the  stone  at  these  points  since 
that  date,  probably  several  thousand  years  ago,  surely  a  strong  proof  of 
the  durability  of  the  atone. 

ifooby  HoUmv. — Rocky  Hollow,  which  lies  mostly  in  the  nonhweet 
quarter  of  Sec.  27  (17  N.,  7.  W.),  is  a  deep  narrow  gorge  cut  into  the 
massive  Mansfield  sandstone.  Tbe  walls  are  so  high  and  precipitous 
that  the  gorge  can  be  entered  only  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  head  of  a  few 
of  the  terminal  ravines,  many  of  which  are  cut  down  so  abruptly  at  the 
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termiuus  as  to  be  practically  iaaccesaible.  No  part  of  the  gorge  can  be 
traversed  except  id  time  of  low  water.  Wbile  much  of  the  £tone  along 
the  blufi  JB  croBA-bedded  and  ferruginous,  in  a  number  of  places  it  is 
^e  from  imperfections  and  would  furnish  good  buff  and  gray  building 
stone,  should  it  ever  be  made  accessible  to  transportation.  This  deep 
winding  rocky  gorge,  with  its  ]irecipitouB  overhanging  moss-growa  walla, 
is  a  romantic  spot  and  attracts  a  great  many  tourists  during  the  summer 
months 

On  the  south  side  of  Sugar  creek,  oppo«Ee  and  abive  the  mouth  of 
Rocky  Hollow,  large  quantities  of  buff  and  gray  samlstone  are  expused, 
some  of  which  is  go(>d  building  stone.  A  promising  exposure  is  that  in 
the  email  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  a  little  more  below  the  bridge  at  the  Narrows,  where  there  is  a 
thickness  of  ten  feet  of  flagstone  on  the  top,  underlain  by  30  feet  or 
more  of  massive  gray  sandstone.  Southeast  from  the  above  ravine, 
about  200  yards,  the  flagstone  increases  in  thicknees  to  15  feet  or  more, 

Fla^iitme  quarry. — Mr.  W,  B.  Hooghkerk  opened  a  flagstone  quarry 
here  in  1880  and  operated  it  for  three  years.  Most  of  the  product  was 
used  for  flag  and  curb  stone  in  Rockville,  this  county,  and  about  Tusca- 
loosa, 111.  Probably  20,000  cubic  feet  or  more  were  taken  nut  of  this 
quarry.  The  opening  Is  about  100  feet  lung,  12  feet  deep  and  quarried 
back  VU  to  30  feet  into  the  bluff.  The  stone  lies  in  quite  regular  layers  one 
to  six  inches  thick,  the  upper  layers  being  thinner  than  the  bottom  ones. 
The  layers  are  in  many  places  separated  by  thin  films  of  clay  or  shale, 
which  makes  a  separation  of  the  flags  an  easy  matter.  The  stone  is  not 
as  durable  as  much  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  mica  and  carbonaceous  matter,  yet  the  flags  that  have  been  lying  in 
the  quarry  for  12  years  or  more  show  little  signs  of  decay.  If  the 
stone  was  properly  quarried  and  seasoned  it  would  no  doubt  prove  as 
durable  as  much  of  the  slone  in  general  use. 

East  from  the  quarry  the  flagstone  fcrades  into  black  shale,  which  out- 
crops in  great  quantities  in  the  ravine  between  the  quarry  and  the 
Narrows. 

Thf.  Harrows  of  Sugar  Creek. — At  the  Narrows  in  the  northwect  quar- 
ter of  Sec.  26  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  27  (17  N.,  7  W  )  Sugar 
creek  has  cut  a  narrow  channel  throu|r|i  the  Munsfield  sandstone  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  channel  is  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  across.  The  prevailing  color  ie  gray  with 
patches  of  yellow.  The  blufls  contain  many  irregular  hollows  and 
rounded  prominences,  showing  lack  of  homogeneity.  The  bard,  indur- 
ated surface  and  the  bold  clifis  which  have  long  been  exposed  to  the 
rapid  currents  of  Sugar  creek  rushing  through  this  narrow  channel  show 
the  stone  to  be  very  durable,  and  to  resist  abrasion  much  better  than 
one  would  expect  from  ite  friable  nature.     It  would  make  a  good  bridge 
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atone,  but  ie  not  sufficiently  hoinogeneoua  in  either  color  or  texture  for 
good  dimension  stone.  The  bridge  across  Sugar  creek  ie  placed  on  the 
natural  rock  abulmenta. 

A  hundred  yards  or  more  below  the  bridge  a  thinly  bedded  sandstone 
overlies  the  massive  sandstone.  Above  the  bridge  the  maeeive  sandstone 
extends  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  overly- 
ing shale,  thin-bedded  sandstone,  coal,  and  fireclay.  The  black  shale 
occurs  in  a  bed  fifty  to  eighty  feet  thick  for  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
Narrows  on  "the  main  Sugar  creek  and  on  Brush  creek  tributary  from  the 
north,  and  the  Fullwater  branch  from  the  southeast.  It  contains  inter- 
calary sandstone,  coal  and  fire-clay,  the  coal  in  some  places  reaching  a 
thickness  of  12  inches. 

The  lower  course  of  Brush  creek  is  mainly  in  black  and  drab-colored 
shale,  which  contains  some  sandstone  and  sandy  layers.  The  middle 
course  is  mainly  through  driftcovered  slopes  with  no  rock  exposures. 
The  upper  part  of  the  creek  was  not  examined,  but  is  said  to  contain 
some  shelly  sandstone  of  no  commercial  importance. 

The  bluffs  on  the  lower  part  of  FuU^valer  frrancA  for  half  a  mile  or 
more  from  Sugar  creek  are  mostly  black  shale,  with  some  coal  and  fire- 
clay. In  the  east  side  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  2t)  (17  N.,  7  W.) 
the  shale  is  in  part  replaced  by  heavy  bedded  sandatone.  The  sandstone 
occurs  as  a  lenticular  mass  in  the  shale  bed.  It  has  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  twenty  feet,  is  evenly  bedded,  somewhat  micaceous,  compara- 
tively hoinogeneous  and  durable.  Great  massive  boulders  of  it  have 
tumbled  into  the  watercourse  and  almost  obetructed  the  channel.  It  is 
underlain  by  a  thin  streak  of  cannel  c«al,  gray  sbale,  and  shaly  sand- 
stone. Good  stone  for  local  use  could  be  obtained  from  the«e  large 
boulders  and  exposed  ledges  at  this  locality,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
overlying  shale  and  drift  prevent  its  being  quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Near  the  upper  limit  of  the  sandstone  ledge  is  an  outcrop  of  black  lime- 
Stone  three  to  five  feet  thick,  in  layers  10  to  20  inches  thick.  It  occurs 
in  the  black  shale,  with  shale  buth  above  and  below  iL  Fine  black 
marble  might  be  obtained  from  this  limestone,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could 
be  economically  quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Sugar  Greek,  between  Kelkr  Brandi  and  the  Shadee  of  Death. — On  the 
lower  course  of  Keller  branch  and  along  Sugar  creek  for  half  a  mile 
or  more,  the  black  shale  outcrops  lu  lai^e  quantities,  underlain  in 
places  by  false-bedded  ferruginous  sandstone.  The  black  shale  outcrops 
for  a  half  mile  above  Keller  branch  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  Mansfield 
sandstone  which,  beginning  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (17  N., 
7  W.),  forms  almost  continuous  bluffs  on  one  or  both  sides  of  Sugar 
creek  up  to  the  Shades  of  Death  in  Sec.  11  (17  N.,  6  W.),  in  some 
places  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  others  near  the  lops  of  the  hills. 
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In  the  BOulheast  quarter  of  Sec.  13  (17  N.,  7  W.)  aod  exleadiag  into 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  18  (17  N.,  6  W.)  is  a  bold  cliff  of  mas- 
uve  Mansfield  aaudstone,  which  is  one  of  the  thickest  deposits  of  thia 
etone  in  the  State.  At  the  sulphur  spring  Dorth  of  Mr.  Durham's 
house  the  outcrop  measures  80  feet  in  tbickoess  (Barometer), 
and  a  quarter  of  a'  mile  northeast  it  measuree  100  teet.  In  both  places 
the  itone  extends  below  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  and  there  are  no  wells 
nor  borings  to  show  it8  depth.  The  glacier  has  scraped' the  top  of  it,  no 
telling  how  much,  so  that  80  or  100  feet  marks  only  part  of  the  preient 
thickness,  and  a  smaller  part  of  the  original  thickness.  Unfortunately 
the  quality  is  not  equal  to  the  quantity,  aa  it  contains  some  false  bedding 
and  patches  of  segregated  iron  oxide  with  much  iron  pyrites  near  the 
base.  However,  there  is  much  good  durable  building  stone  well  adapted 
to  heavy  masonry,  and  no  doubt  much  gray  and  buff  building  stone  of 
good  quality  could  be  obtained  here  Whether  it  could  be  profitably 
i^narried  in  large  quantities  would  require  closer  investigation.  Near 
the  base  of  this  bluff,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Durham's  sulphur  spring, 
there  is  considerable  conglomerate  made  up  of  white  quartz  pebbles 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  matrix  of  yellow  and  gray  sandstone.  It 
varies  in  thickness  from  2  to  20  feet.  In  places  it  is  banded — layers  of 
pebbles  separated  by  layers  of  sand. 

Two  prominent  remnants  of  the  deep  erosion  in  this  sandstone  stand 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  opposite  this  high  btutT,  and  consist  of  table 
rocks,  one  ftbout  20  feet  and  the  other  50  or  60  feet  high.  They  have 
abrupt  :&ces  on  the  creek  side,  and  steep  but  less  abrupt  slopes  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  stone  is  too  cross-grained  and  ferruginous  to  have 
any  value. 

There  is  evidence  that  iu  a  former  stage  of  its  history  Sugar  creek 
was  one  quarter  to  one-half  mile  south  of  these  bluffs,  and  ran  close  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  Sec.  18  (17  N.,  6  W.).  East  of  this  former 
channel  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19,  and  the  8.  W.  quarter 
of  Sec  18  (17  N.,  6  W.)  the  massive  Mansfield  sandstone  outerops  over 
an  area  of  several  acres.  In  one  place  on  the  roadside  in  the  N.  W. 
quarter  of  Sec.  19,  it  shows  glacial  strite  running  south  45  degrees 
west.  A  well  drilled  near  the  middle  of  the  N.  W,  quarter  of  Sec.  19 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  soil  and  drift  27  feet,  and  penetrated  46 
feet  into  the  yellow  sandstone. 

In  the  small  tributary  horn  the  southeast  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  18, 
ftnd  extending  into  sections  19  and  20,  are  extensive  outorops  of  shelly, 
and  cross  bedded,  yellow  sandstone.  Where  the  wagon  road  crosses 
the  branch  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Bee.  18  (17  N.,  6  W.)  there  are 
large  quantities  of  black  shale,  which  grades  into  sandstone  both  up  and 
down  the  branch  from  this  point. 
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On  Sugar  creek,  a  short  distaDce  above  the  mouth  of  the  tributary 
mentioned,  near  the  middle  of  Sec.  18  (17  N.,  6  W.),  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  appears  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  rapidly  riees 
on  the  hilUide  in  ascending  the  creek,  within  a  half  mile,  reachiog  a 
height  of  60  or  70  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Moat  of  the 
limeBtone  has  a  blue-gray  color,  but  in  some  places  it  is  reddish-brown. 
Certain  layers  are  highly  fossiliferous.  In  a  small  ravine  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  creek,  about  100  yards  east  of  the  wagon  road,  near  the 
northeast  comer  of  Bee.  18  (17  U.,  6  W.)  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  bluff 
of  limestone  and  drab-colored  ahaly  sandstone.  The  limestone  imme- 
diately overlying  the  fine-grained  sandstone,  contains  great  numbers  of 
geodes,  consisting  of  an  opalized  quartz  crust  lined  with  white  and 
limpid  quartz  crystals. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec  7  (17 
N.,  6  W.),  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  new  iron  bridge,  a  small 
watercourse  has  cut  a  channel  back  100  yards  or  more  from  the  creek, 
forming  a  deep  and  picturesque  ravine.  A  section  in  this  gorge  shows 
the  following  strata : 

fiedion  tm  Sugar  Creek,  aoiitheoM  quaHfr  of  Sic.  7  (17  N.,  6  W.). 

Maaaive  Manstield  sandstone 40 

Hard  talcareoiiti  shale 10 

Shelly  limeBtone,  fossiliferoiiB 25 

(ieodic  limeatone 15 

Shelly  liraestone 10 

Blue-gray  ehaly  aandatone 5 

The  limestone  decays  more  rapidly  than  the  Mansfield  stone,  and 
thus  undermines  the  latt«r,  until  hy  its  own  weight  the  overhanging  mass 
breaks  ofi*,  tumbling  in  immense  boulders  into  the  ravine  and  leaving  a 
smooth,  perpendicular  face.  Over  this  perpendicular  face  the  water 
rushes  in  time  of  a  freshet,  forming  a  cascade  50  feet  or  more  in  height. 
While  good  building  stone  occurs  in  these  picturesque  bluffs  it  is  inac- 
cessible. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  3)  shows  at  the  left  a  section  across 
this  gorge  a  short  distance  below  the  waterfall.  The  right  side  of  the 
figure  is  a  section  of  the  bluil  on  the  north  side  of  Sugar  creek  about  200 
yards  above  the  falls. 
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On  Sugar  creek,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this  waterfall,  the 
limestone  horizon  is  beneath  the  creek  level,  and  the  Mansfield  Sandstone 
again  fonoB  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  disappearance  of  the  lime- 
stone is  not  due  to  &  sharp  dip  in  the  strata,  but  to  the  erosion  of  the 
limestone  before  the  sandstone  was  deposited  upon  it. 

At  the  iron  bridge  in  the.  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (17  N.,  6  W.) 
the  sandstone  has  been  quarried  in  small  quantities  on  each  side  of  the 
creek,  and  also  a  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  side. 
The  stone  is  well  suited  for  bridges  and  foundations,  being  strong,  dura- 
ble aud  essilj  wrought 

Large  quantities  of  sandstoae  and  shale  are  exposed  in  the  ravine 
^m  the  southeast  just  above  the  bridge,  but  the  sandstone  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

Above  the  bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  through  8ec.  8  (17 
N.,  6  W.),  heavy  ledges  of  evenly  bedded,  smooth  faced  sandstone  oc- 
cur in  the  bluffs.  In  some  places  it  contains  patches  of  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  small  quartz  pebbles,  yet  in  most  places  this  stone  would 
furnish  a  good  building  and  bridge  stone.  Through  the  middle  of  Sec. 
8  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  blufb 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  sinks  below  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley just  below  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  from  the  east,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  8-  It  almost  immediately  reappears  and  the  outcrop  is 
then  almost  continuous  at  varying  heights  along  the  bluffs  up  to  and  be- 
yond the  Shades  of  Death,  while  the  Mansfield  sandstone  and  accom- 
panying shale  and  conglomerate  in  a  bed  of  variable  thickness  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  bluffs,  overlain  in  most  places  by  more  or  less  glacial 
driA  Building  atone  of  good  quality  occurs  at  different  places  along  this 
part  of  the  creek  in  sections  5,  4,  and  3  (17  K.,  6  W.).  The  outcrop  on 
the  hill  northeast  of  the  mill  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  5  (17  N., 
6  W.)  shows  forty  feet  of  Lower  Carboniferous,  drab-colored,  shaly 
sandstone  at  the  base,  with  two  intercalated  beds  of  limestone  two  to 
four  feet  thick,  and  overlain  by  twetity-five  feet  of  massive  Mansfield 
eandstone. 

Shades  of  Death. — The  picturesque  summer  resort  known  as  the  Shades 
of  Death,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  U  (17  N.,  6  W.),  is  very 
near  the  upper  (easteru)  limit  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  horizon  in  the 
Sugar  creek  baem.  A  section  of  the  strata  from  the  hotel  to  the  creek, 
based  on  barometric  measurements,  shows : 

SaOion  at  the  Sfuuke  of  Death. 

Feet. 

Glacial   drift 60 

Hnasive  yellow  ManalielJ  uaniiMtone 40 

Lower  Carboniferous  lihiily  sandatODe  and  limeetone 80 

Total 170 
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The  prevailiiig  color  of  the  Moneiield  eandetoDe  ia  yellow  to  yelluw- 
browD,  tfeiDg  variegated  with  lighter  aod  darker  streaks  ia  many  places. 
It  has  a  coarse-grained,  open,  porous  texture,  with  oonciderable  segre- 
gated iron  oxide  in  many  places,  and  much  pyrite  near  the  base. 

EraergiDg  near  the  base  of  the  Mansfield  sandstoDe  in  the  ravine  at 
the  hotel,  there  are  several  chalybeate  springa,  the  water  from  which 
forma  a  beautiful  little  cataract  over  the  Lower  CarboniferouB  rocks  be- 
low the  springs. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  occurs  in  a  massive  bed  40  feet  thick  in  this  ra- 
vine above  the  &liB,  but  contains  much  segregated  iron  oxide  and  false 
bedding.  At  the  high  bluS*  on  the  cliff  overlooking  Sugar  creek  it  oc- 
curs as  a  iine  conglomerate,  the  separate  pebbles  being  about  the  size  of 
wheat  grains.  It  is  quite  durable,  but  the  cross  grain  would  interfere 
with  working  it,  and  the  variegated  color  would  spoil  its  value  for 
building  stone. 

On  the  north  side  of  Sugar  creek,  opposite  the  Shades  of  Death,  the 
sandstone  occurs  in  as  heavy  a  deposit  as  on  the  south  aide,  but  the 
slopes  are  more  retreating,  and  in  many  placea  the  sandstone  is  covered 
with  soil  and  drift.  Stone  for  local  use  may  be  obtained  in  this  locality, 
but  the  outcrops  do  not  suggest  a  desirable  dimension  stone  where  uni- 
formity of  color  and  texture  are  required. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous,  drab-colored  sandstone  (lUverside)  here  is 
quite  shelly  on  the  surface,  but  iu  the  iaterior  is  more  or  less  massive  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fresher  exposures  on  the  overhanging  creek  blulfs.  It  forms 
bold  massive  cliSs  on  Indian  creek  in  sections  7  aud  12  (17  X. ,  6  W  ).  The 
cliff  at  "Devil's  Backbone,"  at  the  mouth  oflndian  creek,  is  100  feet  high 
(barometer),  all  of  this  being  drab-culored  sandstone.  Id  many  places 
this  rock  contains  iron  pyrites  in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  more  or 
less  shelly  on  all  the  exposures  observed.  Closer  investigation  might 
show  areas  of  fairly  good  building  stone  in  this  formation,  but  it  will  in 
DO  place  he  as  durable  as  the  Mansfield  stone.  It  contains  two  or  more 
layers  of  limestone,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  six  or  eight  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  valley  was  not  explored  above  Indian  creek,  and  if  the  irregulari- 
ties between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous  formations  are  as  great 
as  they  are  down  the  creek  there  may  be  isolated  exposures  of  the  Mans- 
field sandstone  above  this  point.     None  were  reported. 
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Coal  Creek  Basim. 

The  MansGeld  randatoae  ouicrops  on  alt  the  large  tributftries  of  Ci  al 
creek,  viz  ,  East  fork.  Dry  ruD,  Turkey  run,  and  North  fork,  the 
largest  aod  best  exposures  beiug  on  the  East  furk,  but  even  there  it  is 
inferior  in  quality  lo  8t')ne  both  north  and  snuth  of  this  valley. 

The  part  of  Coal  creek  belov  Veedereburg  was  cot  explored,  se  it 
runs  through  the  productive  Coal  Measures.  Sandstone  is  reported  in 
■everal  places,  but  noue  of  any  value  fur  building  purposes. 

Eagt  Fork  of  Coal  Creek. — ^The  only  outcrop  of  Mansfield  sandstone  orr 
Coal  creek  below  its  confluence  with  the  East  fork  is  in  the  north  part  of 
Sec.  13  (19  N.,  8  W.),  a  mile  southwest  of  Veederebut^  at  the  wagoa 
bridge  below  the  mill,  where  in  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek. 
It  contains  too  much  iron  pyrites  and  false  bedding  to  have  an^  economic 
value,  even  if  it  were  above  the  water-level. 

There  are  some  large  beds  of  shale  on  the  East  fork  of  Coal  creek  in 
Sees.  8,  17.  15,  and  16  (19  N.,  7  W.).  The  largest  bluii  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  17  (19  N., 
7  W.),  where  there  is  an  almost  vertical  bluff  of  35  to  -10  feet  of  shale 
overlain  by  10  or  12  feet  of  gravel.* 

The  first  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  observed  in  asceuding  the 
East  fork  of  Coal  creek  is  in  the  east  side  of  Sec.  17  (19  N.,  7  W.)  at 
the  bridge  below  the  old  mill,  where  it  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
creek  and  in  the  creek  bank,  is  very  blse  bedded  and  pyritiferous,  over- 
lain by  a  more  evenly  bedded  coar«e-g rained,  buff  to  bluish  drab- 
colored  sandstone,  with  intercalary  shale.  This  overlying  sandstone  has 
been  quarried  to  considerable  extent  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  at  the 
mill  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Frank  Cuates.  During  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  more  than  40,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  taken  out  of  this 
quarry.  It  has  had  a  local  use  for  many  years,  the  foundation  of  the 
mill  having  been  taken  from  it  sixty  years  ago.  The  separate  layers  of 
the  stone  vary  from  one  inch  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  the  upper  layers 
being  thinnest.  In  the  interior  of  the  bed,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  of 
the  quarry,  the  rock  has  a  blue  gray  color,  which  weathers  to  a  yellow 
gray  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the  quarry.  The  atone  will  probably  never 
have  more  than  a  local  use 

There  are  other  small  sandstone  quarries  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  mill,  where  the  stone  occurs  in  heavier  layers 
than  at  the  mill,  but  the  layers  are  not  continuous,  grading  rapidly  into 
shale.  The  intercalary  sha'e  at  both  places  contains  much  iron  pyrites, 
which  on  the  weathered  sur&ce  in  places  stains  both  the  shale  and  the 
sandstone  a  yellow  a'i<l  yeliowhrown  color. 

°  Fnr  pa.[ticularB  un  the  ihuk  depiwiU.  eec  the  accuuipiiiijriDf  report  uD  tb«  daya  and 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  section  16  (19  N.,  7  \V.)  k  aoolber 
small  exposure  of  tfae  Mansfield  sandstone  in  the  creek.  There  are  larger 
ezposuree  on  Clifty  creek,  a  smatl  tributary  from  the  south,  io  the  west 
part  of  section  15  (19  N. ,  7  W  ).  Mear  the  upper  (south)  limit  of  the 
sandstoue  on  Clifty  it  weathers  into  thin,  Bhaly  layera,  north  of  which  it 
occurs  in  a  massive  bed,  ten  feet  exposed,  weathering  very  irregularly. 

At  the  confluence  of  Clifty  creek  with  the  East  Fork,  there  is  an  un- 
conformity in  the  strata,  shown  by  the  black  and  drab  shale  resting 
^;ainst  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  discordance  in  bedding. 

There  ia  a  fine  exposure  of  the  dove-colored  sbale  at  this  point,  but  the 
sandstone  has  no  economic  value.  A  few  layers  near  the  baee  of  the 
cliff  contain  some  good  stone,  but  are  overlain  by  too  much  waste  material 
to  have  any  commercial  value. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  10  (19  N.,  7  W.)are  bold  bluffs  of 
sandstone  30  to  40  feet  high  and  variegated  in  color,  being  dark  brown 
and  yellow  to  yellow-brown.  There  is  some  nice  looking  brownstone  in 
the  bluff  OQ  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  but  it  is  overlain  by  a  great  quan- 
tity of  loose,  shaly  material,  so  that  it  is  practically  inaccessible. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  small  ravine  on  each  side  of  the  Veeders- 
burg-Hillsboro  road  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10  (19  N.,  7  W.), 
but  has  not  been  used. 

7here  has  been  a  small  quantity  of  imperfect  sandstone  quarried  on  the 
;SOul|U«ide  of  the  wagon  road  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11  (19N., 
:7  W.)).    The  stone  is  brown  with  many  gray  patches  and  numerous  iron 


The  out«vop  of  sandstone  is  almost  continuouson  both  sides  of  the  creek 
from  the  middle  of  Sec.  11  (19  N.,  7  W.)  up  to  and  beyond  Hillsboro, 
near  the  middle  of  section  12.     It  has  been  quarried  on  both  sides  of  the 

■creek-     Ob  the  north  side  of  the  road,  one-fourth  mile  west  of  Hillsboro, 

a  aecKtioD  of  the  quarry  fece  shows : 

Ste/ion  u-eit  af  Biiitboio, 

Feel. 

Soil 1 

Shale  3 

Shelly  BftDdstone 3  Io  10 

Yellow-gray  BBndBtime 12 

There  has  been  probably  8,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  taken  from  the  lower 
yellow-gray  sandstone. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  creek  the  stone  has  Iwen  quarried  on  the  face 
of  the  bluff  for  200  yards  or  more  through  the  west  side  of  section  12  and 
the  east  side  of  section  11  (19  N.,  7  W.>,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Hills- 
boro where  the  stone  is  quite  variegated  in  color,  much  of  it  being  either 
yellow  or  light  gray,  and  containing  patches  of  Iwight  red  and  brown.     It 
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ifl  overlaio  by  a  heavj  bed  of  drift,  ao  that  the  quarries  are  coDfinet)  to 
withia  a  few  feet  of  the  face  of  the  bluff. 

The  lai^est  qimrriea  at  MUUboro,  is  fact  the  larfceat  Id  the  (Jcal  Creek 
basio,  are  south  and  iiouiheaat  of  the  town,  and  lie  aloug  a  amall  tribu- 
tary from  the  aoulheast.  which  joins  the  maifl  creek  cioae  to  the  middle 
of  Sec.  12  (19  N,,  7  W  ),  the  quarries  exteudiug  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  conflueoce.  There  are  a  Dumber  of  quarries  along  this 
branch  which  have  been  worked  at  different  times,  100.000  cubic  feet  or 
more  in  all  hayiug  been  removed  They  were  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
L.  K,  Slevens,  but  were  sold  in  different  parties.  Mr.  Wineberg,  Mr. 
CoDuell  and  Mr.  N.  K.  Harlan  t^mk  out  stone  at  different  places.  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Moore,  of  Chicago,  III.,  now  (July,  1*<95)  is  said  to  own  the 
quarry  on  the  west  side  of  the  branch,  nearest  tbe  town.  The  others  be- 
long to  the  Hiilsbi'ro  Brownsttme  Company.* 

Considerable  stoue  has  been  shipped  from  Hillsboro  and  from  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  openings  much  good  stone  has  been  obtained, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  considerable  expense,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
waste  material  to  be  handled.  Besides  the  glacial  drift  OTcrlying  the 
Bandst4>ne  there  are  ahaly  and  shelly  patches  of  worthless  stone  difiuaed 
through  the  bed,  and  occasionally  patches  of  segregated  iron  oxide,  or 
"iron  bliatera."  The  patches  of  shale  and  shelly  atone  in  the  body  of ' 
sandstone  are  a  more  uncertain  quantity  than  the  overlying  glacial, 
drift,  and  soil,  aa  they  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  and  at  any  place- 
in  the  body  of  the  stone.  In  the  lower  quarry,  the  one  nearest  the 
town,  the  stoue  is  largely  brownatone,  but  red,  gray  and  yellow  patches 
occur  merging  into  one  another.  Where  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
stone  is  brown  there  the  most  iron  kidneys  occur.  This  opening  is  about 
75  yards  long  and  has  been  quarried  back  20  or  25  feet  into  the  bluffl 

At  the  brickyard  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  opposite  the  quarry 
above  mentioned,  the  atone  baa  been  quarried  a  very  little,  and  so  fer  aa 
exposed  it  is  very  shelly  and  broken.  Eighty  yards  southeast  of  the 
brickyard  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  some  good  brownstone  is  ex- 
posed, but  it  is  overlain  by  20  to  30  feet  of  shale,  iron  ore,  fire-clay, 
and  shelly  sandstone.  A  well  back  from  the  face  of  thia  bluff  is  said 
to  be  through  20  feel  of  drift  and  loose  rock  to  tbe  sandstone,  and  to 
have  penetrated  17  feet  into  the  brownstone.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  (aoutheaat  of)  the  brickyard,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch, 
there  is  an  exposure  of  four  feet  of  handsome  brownatone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  quarry,  and  Mr.  Harlan  reports  that  they  drilled  through  six  feet 
more  of  the  same  color,  thus  making  at  least  10  feet  of  brownstone  at 
this  point.  While  it  ia  the  most  uniform  and  best  appearing  stone  in  any 
of  tbe  quarries,  it  ia  nnfortunatply  ovprlain  by  20  feet  or  more  of  waste 
ron'erial 

'Tte  biiCurieal  inforiniitiini  wm  furnishpd  by  .Mr.  NathiD  R.  Harlaa,  Hillaliaro.fndiitiia.  ■ 
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Alimg  the  west  Bide  of  the  braDch  above  the  brickyaid,  the  elooe  is 
iiiore  rariegated  in  color,  coDBiderable  yellow  aod  buff-colored  alone 
occarriag,  and  Id  one  opening  the  stoue  is  tinged  with  pink,  approacbiog 
the  t'ol-tr  of  a  peach  bloesoiu.  About  150  yards  above  the  upper  quarry 
oi>eiiing  is  an  outcrop  of  good  yellow  eandstoue,  four  feet  thick,  with 
very  little  Bti'ipping. 

The  sandeLone  extends  up  this  ravine  for  more  than  a  mile,  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  east  siHe  of  Sec  13  (19  N.,  7  W.),  but  above  the  quarry 
openings  mentioned  it  has  little  or  no  ecouomic  value,  being  mostly  shelly 
and  containing  streaks  of  shale.  In  the  southeast  of  the  northeast  of 
Sec.  13  (19  N.,  7  W.),  is  an  outcrop  of  shale  conglomerate,  which  is  near 
the  upp?r  limit  of  the  sandstone  in  this  ravine. 

Along  the  small  ravine  that  flows  tfarough  Hillsboro  sandstone  out- 
crops at  various  points  from  the  mouth  to  north  of  the  railn>ad  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Sec  1  (19  N.,  7  VV.)i  but  none  that  promises  to  be 
of  more  than  local  value. 

White  there  is  much  stone  and  much  good  atone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hillsboro,  it  is  unfortunately  overlain  by  a.  considerable  thickness  of  gla- 
cial drift  and  shelly  sandstone,  besides  considerable  waste  material  in  the 
bed.  Huch  as  pitches  of  shale  and  stone  with  seams,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
worked  with  profit  unless  the  overlying  materials  can  be,  in  part  at  least, 
utilized  at  the  same  time.  The  Hillsboro  Brownstone  Company  has  at- 
tempted this  by  making  pressed  brick  out  of  the  overlying  clay  While 
handsome  brick  are  obtained,  unfortunately  the  stone  at  this  point  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places  for  two  miles  or  more 
above  (east  of)  Hillsboro  along  the  bluffs  of  Coal  creek.  Where  the 
road  on  the  range  line  between  Sec.  7  (19  N.,  6  W.)  and  Sec.  12  (19 
N.,  7  W.)  crosses  the  creek  the  sandstone  outcrops  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  on  both  aides  of  the  road  About  fifty  yards  east  of  the  road  on 
the  nortb  side  of  the  creek  the  sandstone,  which  is  light  gray  in  color 
and  of  inferior  quality,  has  been  quarried  to  a  slight  extent.  That  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  is  not  so  shelly  nor  so  cross-grained,  and  does 
not  have  so  many  seams.  East  of  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  the  stone  is  more  shelly  than  on  the  north  side ;  but  up  the  creek 
ab'jut  150  yards  from  the  bridge,  at  Daniel  Pickering's  quarry,  there  are 
li  to  15  feet  of  evenly  bedded  gray  sandstone  in  layers  10  to  30  inches 
thick,  which  splita  and  works  nicely  and  makes  a  good  building  stone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bed  is  a  conglomerate  made  up  of  white  quartz 
pebbles  and  is  overlain  by  shale  and  sand.  About  200  yards  west  of  the 
roiid  on  the  south  aide  of  the  creek,  just  below  the  mouth  of  a  small  ra- 
vine from  the  southeast,  is  another  quarry  opening  larger  than  either  of 
tlie  above,  in  which  the  stone  is  light  gray  with  yellow  spots  and  streaks 
jind  is  overlain  by  shale  and  sandstone.     It  has  been  quarried  for  100 
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yardx  or  more  along  the  bluff  8  ti>  10  feet  deep  and  15  to  20  feet  back 
into  the  bluff  where  the  strippiag  beoomes  too  heavy  to  permit  further 
TFork  with  profit. 

On  the  east  Bide  of  Sec.  7  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (19  N., 
,  '€  W.)  aloDg  a  email  ravine  from  east  of  north,  considerable  brownstone 
i'  exposed.  This  etoue  has  a  beautiful  purple  and  brown  color  and  good 
texture,  but  is  structurally  very  imperfect,  beiai;  thin  bedded  to  ebaly  on 
all  the  expoiures.  If  it  could  be  obtained  free  from  the  numerous 
bedding  seams  it  would  make  a  splendid  building  stone.  If  these  seams 
Are  due  wholly  to  weathering  they  may  disappear  back  from  the  surfece 
of  the  bluff,  and  if  so.  the  stone  might  be  quarried  where  the  drift 
material  is  nut  too  heavy ;  if,  however,  the  seams  are  due  wholly  to  the 
character  of  the  deposition  they  will  extend  throughout  the  bed.  This 
«ould  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  diamond  core  drill  at  no 
great  expense. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (19  N.,  6  W.)  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek,  the  brownstone  is  heavier  bedded,  in  layers  two  to  ten  feet 
thick,  and  contains  some  cross-bedding  and  patches  of  shale.  The  most 
aerioue  drawback  at  this  point  ia  the  large  quantity  of  glacial  drift  over- 
lying, which  is  six  to  t«n  feet  thick  on  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  thicker 
back  from  the  bluff. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (19  N.,  6 
W.),  at  Jesse  Brant's,  the  sandstone  has  a  light  gray  color,  medium  fine 
grain,  and  can  be  dressed  easily  to  a  smooth  even  surface.  It  has  been 
quarried  for  local  use  in  bridges,  foundations,  etc.,  for  25  years,  prob- 
ably 10,000  cubic  feet  in  all.  All  the  loose  stone  has  been  planed  off 
by  the  glacier,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  being  level  and  marked  by 
glacial  stride  running  south  20°  west.  The  same  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served in  Mr.  Brant's  well,  100  yards  or  so  back  from  the  bluff,  which  is 
95  feet  deep,  passes  through  12  feet  of  drift  and  penetrates  63  feet  into 
sandstone.  A  well  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  at  this  point  90  feet 
deep  passes  through  12  feet  of  drift  and  penetrates  78  feet  into  the  gray 
and  red  sandstone,  the  bottom  being  red. 

There  is  no  sandstone  of  any  economic  value  on  this  branch  of  Coal 
creek  above  the  section  Hue  on  the  south  side  of  Sec.  8  (19  N.,  6  W.). 
There  are  a  few  exposures  of  shelly  sandstone  and  shale  as  far  as  Cold 
Spring  mill  in  the  west  part  of  Sec.  16  (19  N.,  6  W.).  The  underiying 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  outcrops  on  Hannah's  Fork  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Sec.  17  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  8  (19  N.,  ^  W.), 
where  it  is  very  fossil ifero us. 

Dry  Run,  tribidary  of  Coal  ereek. — No  sandstone  of  any  value  outcrops 
on  Coal  creek  between  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork  and  the  mouth  of 
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Dry  Run.  Small  quantities  occur  associated  with  the  sbale  beds  at  the 
brick  works  south  of  Veederaburg.* 

There  is  only  one  outcrop  of  sandstone  on  Dry  run,  and  that  is  south- 
east of  Mr.  Voorhees*  house,  at  the  schoolhouse  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  33  (20  N.,  7  W.).  This  atone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  creek,  near  the  schoolhouse,  where  there  is 
about  20  feet  of  sandstone  exposed,  light  gray,  with  yfllow  and  brown 
streaks,  brownish-yellow  and  anme  red-brown  in  color.  The  bottom  of 
the  b(d  is  thinly  stratified,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  quarry  it  is 
massive  and  is  overlain  by  sand  and  gravel.  The  stone  outcrops  for  100 
yards  or  more,  north  of  the  quarry,  along  the  small  ravine  from  the 
north,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  both  up  and  down  the  creek 
from  the  quarry. 

The  valley  and  slopes  of  Dry  run,  both  above  and  below  this  exposure, 
are  covered  with  a  variable  thickness  of  glacial  drift.  A  well  in  the 
south  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  2ii  (20  N.,  7  W.)  went 
through  100  feet  of  drift  and  penetrated  65  feet  into  the  sandstone 
without  passing  through  it 

Coal  Greek  abm>e  Dry  iiun.— Between  the  mouth  of  Dry  run  and  Stone 
Bluff  there  are  several  outcrops  of  shale  and  coal.  About  une  mile  north 
of  Veedersburg  and  west  of  the  C  &  I.  C.  Railway,  on  a  small  tributary 
of  Coal  creek  from  the  west,  in  Sec.  31  (20  N.,  7  W.  ]  the  sbale  has  been 
quarried  for  use  in  the  brick  works  at  Veedersburg  and  coal  has  been 
mined  at  the  same  place. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19  (20  N.,  7  W.)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  are  large  exposures  of  black  shale  assimiated  with  some  coal, 
and  in  places  containing  a  great  many  fossil  coal  plauti^,  giffiUaria,  ealamite^, 
and  fern  leaves.  Coal  was  at  one  lime  shipped  from  here  and  is  now 
quarried  to  some  extent  for  local  use ;  the  bed  varies  from  IB  to  30 
inches  thick.  About  200  yards  southwest  of  the  coal  bank  is  a  small 
outcrop  of  massive  yellow  sandstone  in  a  small  ravine  from  the  west, 
which  has  been  quarried  a  little  for  local  use. 

Stone  has  been  quarried  on  Mr.  Remsier's  place  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Sec.  29  (20  N.,  7  W.),  just  east  of  the  Veedersburg- Attica 
road.  The  atone  occurs  in  layers  two  to  12  inches  thick  and  has  been 
quarried  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  It  ia  micaceous,  evenly  bedded,  with 
thfn  streaks  of  blue  shale  between  the  layers. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  on  botfa  sides  of  the  wagon  road  in  the  west 
side  of  Sec.  20  and  the  eaat  aide  of  Sec.  19  (20  N.,  7  W.).  West  of 
the  road  the  stone  is  exposed  15  to  20  feet,  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  mas- 
sive and  haa  some  false  bedding. 

See  Ibe  npnrt  of  the  State  avnloiilM  for  dcsuriulmn  o(  Ihc  nlmk  nnd  c-lay  lii-uosiL'^  of 
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At  the  grist  mill  at  Stone  Bluff  there  ia  an  outcrop  of  12  to  16  feet  of 
thioly  stratified,  medium  grained  white  and  yellow  sindBtone  underlain 
by  a  blue  shale.  A  simiUr  stone  is  exposed  in  the  creek  above  the  mill. 
At  the  mill-dam  and  extending  below  it  to  where  the  wagon  road  crosses 
the  creek  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sacdstone,  yellow  and  gray, 
coarse-grained,  false  bedded,  and  overlaia  by  fire-clay  and  thinly  strati- 
fied sandstone.  In  a  small  ravine  from  north  of  west  below  the  mill- 
dam  the  sandstone  is  exposed  and  contains  a  lenticular  mass  of  blue  drab 
shale. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Stone  Bluff,  along  the  railroad  at  the  section 
line  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  18  (20  N.,  7  W.),  is  a  small  outcrop  of 
massive  yellow  sandstone  that  was  quarried  for  use  in  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge  at  Stone  Bluff. 

Nearly  two  miles  northeast  of  Stone  Bluff,  at  the  middle  of  the  west  half 
of  Sec. '8  (20  N.,  7  W.),  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  use  in  bridges 
and  foundations.  The  stone  here  is  yellow-brown  and  light  gray,  the 
yellow  predominating,  and  contains  numerous  mica  scales  in  places. 
Over  an  area  of  several  acres  the  stone  has  a  very  light  covering  of 
drift,  and  well  sections  show  the  rock  to  be  of  considerable  thicknesB. 
A  well  near  the  quarry  shows: 

Feet. 

Soil  and  drift 7 

Sandstone 60 

A  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  quarry  shows: 

Feet. 

Soil  and  drift 4 

Sardstone 38 

A  well  a  half  mile  sot^tbwest  of  the  quarry  shows : 

Feet. 

Boil  and  drift 6 

Saadstone  and  shale 75 

"  Hard  rock  "  (qiiarli  conglomerate?) 5 

Fire-clay, IB 

Sandfltone 3 

There  is  evidently  an  amount  of  from  50  to  70  feet  of  sandstone  in  this 
locality,  and  should  it  all  or  a  large  part  of  it  prove  suitable  for  building 
purposes  it  might  prove  to  be  a  valuable  deposit,  as  it  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  r^lroad ;  in  fact  the  stone  extends  to  the 
railroad,  to  the  quarry  mentioned  above.  The  stripping  is  not  heavy, 
being  only  four,  five  and  seven  feet  in  the  well  sections.  A  few  cores 
taken  out  over  the  area  would  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character 
of  the  stone  through  the  bed.  It  is  ftom  surface  indications  one  of  the 
mojt  promising  localities  in  the  Coal  creek  basin. 
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Soft  yrllow  pandstoDe  oulcri'ps  along  Coal  creek  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Sec.  4,  and  along  the  west  eide  of  Sec.  10  (20  N.,  7  W.), 
but  it  has  no  economic  value. 

On  Turkey  run  a  soft  yellow  «andBtoae  outcrops  in  ?eca.  8,  9,  and  16 
(20  N.,  7  W.),  but  it  has  no  economic  value.  In  the  northeast  ({uarter 
of  Sec.  16  K  an  outcrop  uf  arenaceous  shale,  and  near  the  half  mile  line 
on  the  east  side  of  Sec  16  (20  N.,  7  W)  is  an  outcrop  of  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous (Riverside)  sandstone  and  shale. 

SouTHEABT  Side  of  the  Wabahh  fiivKK  Above  Coal  CneEK. 

On  the  east  or  eouth  side  of  the  Wahash  river,  above  the  mouth  of 
Coal  creek,  th«re  is  a  great  deal  of  sandstone,  exposed  both  Carbonifer- 
ous and  Lower  Carboniferous.  Extending  (o  a  few  miles  abuve  Coving- 
ton, the  stone  belongs  to  the  Middle  Coal  Measures;  from  that  point  to  a 
short  distance  above  A.ttica,  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  or  theMaua- 
field  sandstone  predomina'es,  and  thence  to  and  beyond  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  map  sheet  ihe  Lower  Carboniferous  (Riverside)  sandstone  end 
shale  occur.  Good  building  stone  occurs  and  bas  been  quarried  in  each 
of  these  three  formations. 

Cayuga  Pregted  Brick  aitd  Coal  ARninq  Compani/s  Quarry. — About 
three  miles  northeast  of  Cayuga  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wahash  river  in 
the  southwest  rjuarter  of  8ec.  27  (18  N.,  9  W.),  is  a  large  sandstone 
quarry  belonging  to  the  Cayuga  Pressed  Brick  and  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  quarry  was  opened  in  1888  and  continued  in  operation 
until  the  fall  of  1892,  during  which  time  between  3,000  aad  4,000  car- 
loads of  stone  were  shipped  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  Cbicsgo  and  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  and  local  points.*     No  stone  bas  been  quarried  since  1892. 

The  stone  belongs  in  the  Coal  Measures  at  a  borizon  above  that  of  the 
Mansfield  sandstone,  and  on  the  quarry  face  has  an  exposure  of  35  to 
40  feet  of  stone,  overlain  by  15  to  20  feet  of  gravel,  the  base  being  con- 
cealed. The  upper  four  to  six  feet  of  the  *tone  is  very  shelly  and  con- 
tains patches  of  shale.  There  are  irregular  streaks  of  shale  and  cross- 
grain  structure  scattered  through  the  bed,  the  shale  being  most  abundant 
at  the  south  end  of  the  quarry.  There  is  much  iron  pyrit«B  in  places 
sufficient  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  the  stone,  and  many  iron  kidneys  in 
places  along  the  bedding.  There  is  one  hard  calcareous  layer  in  places 
near  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  but  It  is  not  continuous.  The  stone  is 
micaceous  throughout  and  has  a  blue-gray  color,  due  in  part  to  the  dif- 
fused pyrites  and  in  part  to  carbonaceous  material.  The  present  quarry 
face  shows  seven  channel  cuts  wiih  possibly  one  other  concealed  by  the 
debris  in  the  quarry      The  15  to  20  fe-t  r.f  pnivpl,  nirch  I'vertie"  the 
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■andtrtoDfl,  is  eiceDent  ballast,  and  tbe  company  ia  now  engaged  in  ship- 
ping it  for  that  purpose,  which  will  thus  uncover  an  area  of  fre»h  stone. 
It  is  doubrful,  however,  if  the  stone  can  be  quarried  with  profit  aF^er  the 
gravel  is  removed,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  waste  rock  in  ihe  body 
of  the  stone,  and  the  lack  of  durability  in  the  stone  itself.  The  abund- 
ance of  iron  pyrites  and  the  shaly  streaks  are  objectionable  features  to  its 
use  for  building  slone. 

Coal  has  been  mined  along  the  river  bluff  soulh  of  the  quarry,  and  a 
new  mine  has  recently  been  opened  east  of  the  quarry  and  west  of  the 
old  canal  bed.  Heavy  beds  of  ebale  are  exposed  along  tbe  river  bluff 
between  the  quarry  and  tbe  railroad  bridge.  Near  the  eatt  end  of  the 
rulroad  bridge  is  an  extensive  gravel  deposit,  from  which  large  quantiiiee 
of  gravel  have  been  shipped. 

Beard,  PloU  &  KimbreU's  Quarry. — On  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash 
river,  in  a  small  ravine  from  tbe  east,  and  one  and  one-balf  miles  above 
Perrysville,  in  19  N.,  9  W.,  the  south  part  of  section  23,  Beard,  Piatt  & 
Eimbrell,  of  Danville,  III.,  have  opened  a  sandatone  quarry,  but  have 
nut  shipped  any  stone.     A  section  of  the  bluff  shows: 

Srttion  Noilhaul  of  Penytdllt. 

Feel. 

Intercalated  muil -colored  shale  and  Bandstone 12 

Coarse  gray  »andiitone,  with  thin  Btreake  and  flskex  of  rual 8 

Clayey  layer } 

Red,  variegated  and  speckled  gray  sand ijlone 10 

Hard  calcareous  layer  not  continuous 1 

Gray  and  red-brown  Tariegaled  sandatnnc 10 

Light  gray  to  bluish  gray I2-+- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  good  stone  is  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  quarry 
and  is  overlain  by  a  great  thicknesa  of  poor  and  worthless  material  that 
would  not  pay  for  the  handling.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stooe  exposed 
at  this  point,  and  while  much  of  it  is  imperfect  some  of  it  may  prove 
valuable. 

In  tbe  bluff  to  tbe  northeast  the  beet  stone  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  and,  while  the  atone  is  not  so  fine  in  color  and  grain  as  that  in  the 
quarry  opening,  it  poaaesses  the  merit  of  being  accessible. 

The  atone  down  the  ravine  from  the  quarry  opening  containa  much 
iron  oxide  and  lacks  homogeneity. 

On  Mr.  Lewbetter's  place,  in  Sec.  26  (19  X.,  9  W.),  south  of  the 
quarry  deecribed  above,  large  quantities  of  sandstone  are  exposed,  in 
places  50  to  60  feet  thick,  the  most  promising  looking  stone  being  that 
on  top  of  the  bluff  north  of  the  chalybeate  spring,  where  about  eight  or 
(en  feet  of  tbe  top  of  the  bluff  has  a  soft  gray  color,  even  grain,  sofl  in 
the  interior  and  hard  on  the  exposed  surface,  occurring  in  layers  two  to 
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three  feet  ihiuk.     Tbe  lower  pari  of  the  bluff  cuneiate  of  yellow  fer- 
rugiiiuus  saDdBtone  with  traces  of  coal. 

The  Glen. — Coneiderable  gaodstoue  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  at 
the  OlcD  OD  Mr.  John  Rhode's  place  \a  tbe  south  part  of  Sec.  14  (19  N., 
9  W.).     A  section  of  the  quarry  face  at  the   largest  quarry  opening 

Seetion  at  the  Oten  <^rn/,  Sou/A  of  Covington. 

Feet. 

Soil  Hnd  clay  wilh  BiinilHtone  boiiMers 2 

Shellj  Bandslone  wilh  many  seams  and  palches  »t  shale  aad  clay  .  15 

Brownetone 12 

(.iray  sandstone  with  jellow-browD  slripes 8 

Gray  sandstone  with  patches  of  coal  and  pyrites   6 

The  browDstone  ie  comparatively  uniform  in  color,  but  contains  nu- 
merous iron  kidneys,  which  injure  it  greatly  for  building  stone. 

Down  tbe  ravine  (west)  75  yards  from  the  above  quarry  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ravine  is  another  opening  in  the  sandstone  from  which 
gray  and  yellow  stone  has  been  taken.  The  stone  ie  evenly  bedded,  uni- 
form in  grain  and  texture,  but  not  in  color,  and  would  make  a  good 
bridge  stone.  There  is  a  nice  looking  building  stone  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  ravine  near  the  mouth. 

CovmgUm.  —  ^Q  sandstone  is  quarried  at  Covington.  The  quarry  north- 
west of  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  described  on  a  subse- 
quent page.  There  is  an  exponure  of  a  few  feet  of  coarge-grained  shelly 
sandstone  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Walush  river  at  Covington,  between 
the  wagon  bridge  and  the  railroad  bridge,  the  peculiar  grain  and  texture 
of  which  are  suggestive  of  the  Mansfietd  sandstone,  but  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient stratigraphic  evidence  to  bo  classify  it  at  present  and  it  is  desig- 
nated with  the  unclassified  Coal  Measures  on  the  map.  A  finer  grained 
ferruginous  sandstone  of  different  character  uut<'rops  near  tbe  wagon 
bridge. 

Southvjest  of  PorUajid. — Along  the  immediate  river  bluff  southwest  of 
Portland  (Fountain  postoffice)  in  section  6  (20  N.,  8  W  )  the  massive 
Mansfield  sandstone  is  exposed  15  to  20  feet  thick,  light  brown  in  color 
and  containing  iron  secretions.  Tbe  heavy  covering  of  drift  material 
(15  to  20  feet)  would  prevent  the  economic  production  of  the  stone. 

Along  a  small  ravine  from  the  southeast  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  7  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  8  is  an  outcrop  of  buff  and 
yellow  sandstone  belonging  to  a  horizon  above  that  of  the  Mansfield  stone. 
It  occurs  in  evenly  bedded  layers  three  to  four  inches  thick,  with  some 
intermingled  shale  and  shaly  sandstone.  The  rock  is  soft  when  first  quar- 
ried and  contains  a  greatquantityof  mica.  There  are  several  thin  layers 
of  hard  calcareous  sandstone  in  that  branch  of  the  ravine  from  the  south- 
east.    Tbe  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  at  the  forks  of  the  ravine 
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in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Kction  7  (20  N.,  S  W.).  Aa  this  quarry  is 
not  more  than  one-fourth  mile  from  the  CovingtOD  branch  of  the  Waboah 
Railway  the  stone  might  have  a  more  extensive  use  for  bridges,  founda- 
tions, etc 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  5  (20  N. ,  S  W  ),  east  of  the  wagon 
road,  is  an  outcrop  of  black  shale  containing  traces  of  coal.  In  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  5,  on  the  foutheast  side  of  the  wagon  road,  is  a 
heavy  ledge  of  Mansfield  sandstone  which  has  been  quarried  a  little  for 
local  use.  Along  the  old  canal  in  section  12  (20  N. ,  9  W.)  is  an  exten- 
sive deposit  of  peat  that  recently  burned  for  several  months  before  it  was 
extinguished  by  heavy  rains.     It  is  said  to  cover  several  acres. 

Portland  (FouiUain  FoMqgiee). — There  are  large  exposures  of  the  Mans- 
field sandstone  at  Portland.  The  old  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  at  this  point,  and  along  the  south  side  of  the  canal  the  rock 
wall  ia  12  to  15  feet  high,  the  tow-path,  on  which  the  railway  is  now 
placed,  being  on  the  north  side.  Between  the  railway  and  the  wagon 
road,  running  northeast  from  the  town,  thereare  thirty  acres  or  mure  on 
which  the  stone  has  little  or,  in  gome  places,  no  covering,  and  has  been 
quarried  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Brooks  says  he  has  shipped  500  or  600 
perches  to  Covington  in  the  last  four  years.  The  stone  has  all  been 
quarried  near  the  surface,  none  of  the  openings  being  more  than  five  or 
six  feet  deep.  The  reason  the  stone  has  not  been  (jiiarried  to  a  greater 
depth  appears  to  be  that  there  are  a  few  bedding  semas  near  the  top, 
while  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  massive  and  hence  not  so  easily  quarried 
by  band.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  stone,  as  shown  ou  the  blufl'and 
in  the  smalt  quarry  openings,  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  color,  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  bluff  being  a  light  gray  with  occasional  brown  spots, 
while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  there,  is  much  brownstoae,  which,  in 
man^placea,  ia  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  in  one  place  ten  feet  or  more. 
Considerable  nice  brownstone  could  be  obtained  here,  but  it  is  not  in  suf- 
ficient quautities  to  be  worked  for  the  brownstone  alone,  and  could  only 
be  quarried  with  profit  by  having  a  market  for  the  accompanying  gray 
and  variegated  stone. 

The  durability  of  this  alone  is  shown  by  the  hard  compact  surface 
of  the  natural  outcrops,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Jace  cut  in  the 
construction  of  the  old  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  50  years  or  more  ago 
which  is  discolored  and  moss  grown  but  shows  no  sign  of  distintegration 
and  the  pick  marks  made  at  that  time  are  plainly  visible. 

BeaT  Ch-eek. — Bear  creek,  which  joins  the  Wabash  river  at  Portland  is 
a  comparatively  short  tributary,  yet  has  quite  a  variety  of  rocks  in  its 
valley.  The  mouth  of  the  valley  is  in  Mansfield  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures.  Near  the  middle  of  its  course  ia  an  expoeure  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous   limegtene  above    which  the   Mansfield  sandstone 
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occurs  again  followed  by  eaDdstooe  aod  shale  of  the  overlying  Coal 
Measures. 

The  Mauefield  sandelone  on  the  lower  course  of  the  creek  in  Bections 
32  and  33  ('il  N.,  8  W.)  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Portland.  It 
forms  bold  rugged  cliffs  60  to  30  feet  high  along  the  creek,  the  valley  in 
places  beicg  a  deep  natron  canyon.  In  most  places  the  stone  is  buff- 
«o)ored,  contains  secretions  of  iron  oxide  and  considerable  false  bed- 
ding, wbich  is  quite  pronounced  at  the  Arch  at  the  picnic  grounds 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Portland.  "The  Arch"  is  an  opening 
about  16  feet  wide  and  nearly  as  bigh  through  the  narrow  ridge  of  sand- 
stone between  Bear  creek  and  one  of  its  small  tributaries.  It  is  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  sharp  curves  of  the  creek,  which  has  here  cut  back 
unHer  the  bluff  until  it  has  made  an  opening  through  into  the  ravine. 
The  cliff  is  nearly  40  feet  bigh,  all  of  gray  and  variegated  sandstone  with 
patches  of  iron  oxide.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  east  of  the  Arch  is  a 
small  rounded  hill  of  brownstone,  the  top  of  wbich  Is  40  feet  above  the 
road  and  about  75  feet  above  the  creek  The  stone  has  some  false 
bedding  and  patches  of  iron  oxide  and  is  somewhat  shelly,  yet  there  are 
small  areas  having  a  good  texture  and  color.  While  there  is  some  good 
stone  here  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  handling  considerable  inferior 
stone.  At  the  east  end  of  this  rounded  hill  is  an  isolated  pulpit  rock  34 
to  25  feet  bigh  and  more  than  20  feet  in  diameter.  West  of  the  wagon 
road,  between  the  small  rounded  hill  and  the  Arch,  some  variegated 
sandstone  has  been  quarried,  possibly  2,000  cubic  feet  in  all.  The  quarry 
has  been  abandoned  for  several  years. 

On  Bear  creek  for  a  half  mile  or  more  above  the  Arch  through  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  33  (21  N.,  8  W.)  and  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Sec.  4  (20  N.,  8  W.)  the  Mansfield  sandstone  forms  bold  cliffs  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  in  height.  The  stone  is  massive,  yellow,  gray  and  brown  in 
color,  contains  much  false  bedding  and  many  iron  secretions.  Small 
patches  of  good  stone  of  uniform  grain  occur  scattered  through  the  defec- 
tive rock. 

Near  the  section  line  on  the  north  side  of  Sec,  4  (20  N.,  8  W.)  Bear 
creek  has  cut  quite  a  narrow  channel  through  the  sandstone,  which 
is  massive,  yellow,  even  grained,  almost  free  from  iron  secretions  and 
false  bedding,  and  could  be  quarried  to  advantage  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek  for  bridge  or  foundation  stone. 

The  finest  building  stone  in  this  valley  is  just  north  of  tbe  middle  of 
Sec.  4  (20  N.,  8  W.)  on  the  lower  course  of  a  small  tributary  known  as 
Kattlesnake,  where  the  stone  has  a  light  gray,  nearly  white  color,  and  a 
medium,  coarse,  even  grain.  It  outcrops  on  both  sides  of  Rattlesnake 
just  south  of  the  small  coal  bank  and  in  the  horse shoe-sbaped  bluff 
acri'ss  the  neck  between  Rattlesnake  and  Bear  creek.     This  is  probably 
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one  of  the  haodsomest  building  etonee  in  the  county,  but  bo  far  it  has  re- 
ceived no  attention.  A  very  little  was  quarried  for  local  use.  The  rock 
ahowB  bedding  planes  at  the  surface  six  inches  to  ten  feet  apart,  which 
are  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  in  the  inlerior  it 
is  no  doubt  massive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  (Ratlleinake)  smth 
from  the  coal  bank,  there  is  an  acre  or  more  of  the  stone  with  very  little 
loose  material  overlying  it,  the  stone  being  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  and  on  the  horseshoe  blulf  the  bed  is  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  thick  and  is  overlain  by  a  drab-colored  shale  and  shelly 
sandstone.  The  biee  of  the  bed  in  all  the  esposures  contains  muib  iron 
pyrites  and  in  places  patches  of  sbale,  from  two  to  four  feet  of  the  stone 
being  injured  by  theee  substances. 

In  a  small  tributary  of  Bear  creek  from  the  east,  just  over  a  narrow 
ridge  north  from  the  mouth  of  Rattlesnake,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  mas- 
sive, cross-grained,  ferruginous,  yellow  sandstone,  but  it  contains  too 
many  imperfections  to  have  any  commercial  value. 

At  and  below  the  confluence  of  Rattlesnake  branch  aud  Bear  creek 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  impure  siliceous  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
containing  many  geodes  and  fossil  bryozoa. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  4  (20  N. ,  9 
W.)  is  a  fine  chalybeate  spring  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  A  short  distance 
above  the  spring  is  a  small  deposit  of  handsome  yellow  ochre,  which  oc- 
curs in  a  layer  three  to  four  inches  thick  in  the  creek  bank.  It  is  said  to 
form  a  heavier  deposit,  now  concealed ,  a  short  distance  up  the  creek.  The 
sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  outcrop  in  several  places  In 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  4  (20  N.,  8  W.).  In  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  southeast  quarter  a  short  distance  below  the  iron  bridge  a 
dark  colored,  carbonaceous  sandatoue  has  been  quarried  by  Mr.  Gallo- 
way for  local  use  in  bridges  and  culverts.  It  is  not  a  handsome  alone, 
and  is  inferior  to  the  Mansfield  stone  described  above,  yet  it  is  better 
adapted  to  local  uae  for  rough  bridge  stone,  as  it  is  stratified  and  cun  be 
quarried  more  cheaply  in  small  quantities.  Hhales  snd  days  of  different 
kinds  occur  on  both  Bear  creek  and  Rattlesnake  in  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  4  (20  N.,  S  Vi'.).  An  impure,  dark  colored  sandstone  and  --bale 
outcrops  at  the  cross-roads  in  the  middle  of  Sec.  10  (20  N.,  8  W  )  aud 
an  impure,  yellow-red  and  variegated  sandstone  outcrops  200  yards  or 
more  southwest  of  the  cross-roads,  but  it  has  no  economic  value. 

Between  Bear  Oreek  and  Shawnee  Creek  — There  is  an  outcrop  of  Mans- 
field sandstone  in  a  small  ravine  in  the  south  part  of  Sec  27  and  the 
uerth  part  of  Sec.  34  (21  N.,  8  W.).  The  rock  is  exposed  along  both 
sides  of  the  ravine  for  neavly  half  a  mile,  varying  in  thickness  from  five 
to  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Much  of  it  contains  cross-bedding  and  streaks  of 
iron  oxide,  yet  small  areas  occur  sufficiently  free  from  these  imperfections 
to  furnish  a  good  bridge  stone  for  local  use. 
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Near  the  middle  of  tbe  west  side  of  Sec.  27  (21  N.,  8  W.)  io  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  old  canal  bed  is  a  small  outcrop  of  shaly  Riveraide  sandstone. 

Near  ihe  middle  of  the  south  part  of  Sec.  22  and  the  north  part  of 
Sec  27  (21  N.,  8  W.)  between  the  railroad  and  tbe  river  is  an  outcrop 
of  nmssive  buff  sandstone,  which  outcrops  for  nearly  200  yards  along  a 
bayou  near  the  river  with  a  vertical  face  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
There  would  be  but  a  slight  covering  to  remove  for  100  yards  or  more 
back  from  tbe  bluff.  In  place"  the  rock  is  seamless,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  f  om  tbe  suriace,  perfectly  uniform.  In  some  places  there  are  a  few 
weather  seams,  along  which  is  a  thin  coating  of  iron  oxide,  that  has 
prubably  come  from  the  diffused  pyrite,  which  in  some  plares  has  been 
in  small  gr»ns  which  have  oxidized  in  places,  giving  the  stone  a  sort  of 
salt  and  pepper  appearance.  Sooie  stone  has  been  quarried  at  this  place, 
probably  8,000  cubic  feet  or  more,  said  to  have  been  quarried  by  Jacob 
Sirumpf,  of  Williamsport,  for  use  in  Covington.  It  is  a  promising  loca- 
tion for  a  quarry,  as  there  la  abundance  of  good,  durable,  bulf  stone  that 
is  apparently  for  the  most  part  uniform  in  color  and  texture,  and  admir- 
ably situated  for  quarrying,  being  close  to  the  railroad  and  river,  and 
having  very  little  stripping. 

Tbe  sandstone  outcrops  in  several  places  along  tbe  railroad  through 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  22  (21  N.,  8  W.)  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of 
Shawnee  creek. 

Hhavmee  Oreek. — Large  quanlitles  of  Mansfield  sandstone  are  exposed 
along  the  lower  course  of  Shawnee  creek  between  Rob  Boy  and  the  river, 
but  there  is  none  of  any  economic  value  for  a  half  mile  or  more  from  the 
river.  There  is  a  considerable  area  in  (he  south  part  of  Sec.  23  and  the 
north  part  of  Sec.  26  (21  N.,  8  W.)  in  which  the  Mansfield  sandstone 
has  but  a  very  slight  covering  of  drift  and  soil,  being  exposed  in  many 
places.  There  being  no  openings  or  stream  channels  cut  through  it,  the 
character  of  the  rock  is  uncertain.  A  drilled  well  just  south  of  the  section 
line  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (21  N.,8  W.)  gives  the  section: 

Wdl  steiiaa  mar  tKe  moulh  of  Shawnee  Oreet. 

Feet.  Inches, 

Ssnd  and  Boil    * 

Sandstone,  coarse  (Mansfield) 38 

Coal    14 

Sandstoue,  fine  (Riverside) 46 

Total 89         2 

In  and  below  tbe  small  ravine  from  the  southeast  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  2H  (21  N.,  8  W.),  the  northeast  quarter  Sec.  26  and  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  25,  considerable  quantities  of  black  fissile  shale 
occur,  in  places  being  25  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  No  sandstone  of 
ecunnmic  importince  was  observed  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  Some  of 
the  sbale  might  be  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 
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On  At  north  aide  of  Sh&wnee  creek  in  the  Bouthweet  quarter  of  fc^ec.  24 
(21  N.,  8  W.),  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  a  bold  bluff  of  the 
Manefield  sandetoae  nbere  a  great  maes  (several  thousand  tons)  of  rock 
fell  off  the  face  of  the  blufl  two  jears  a{;o  (in  lS93),and  Don  lies  Id  large 
boulders  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  stone  has  a  light  buff  color, 
with  faint  yellow  bands  following  false  bedding  in  places,  and  a  me- 
dium coarse  grain,  with  here  and  there  small  patches  of  a  fine  con- 
glomerate, the  pebbles  beiog  no  larger  than  wheat  grains.  Ou  all  the 
^  exposed  surfaces,  both  the  old  moss  grown  surface  and  that  exposed  by 
the  recent  fait  two  years  ago,  the  rock  is  very  hard— harder  than  the 
Mansfield  stone  in  most  of  Its  outcrops.  At  the  west  end  of  the  mass  of 
debris  and  down  stream  from  it  the  sandstone  hEis  considerable  cross-grain 
and  secretions  of  iron  oiide.  At  and  near  the  upper  (east)  end  of  the 
freshly  exposed  bluff  the  rock  is  comparatively  free  from  the  iron  secre- 
tions, and  almost  so  from  the  cross-grain.  At  this  point  good  bridge 
stone  and  possibly  good  dimension  stone  could  be  obtained.  The  clean, 
solid,  maffiive  stone  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick,  overlain  by  from 
one  to  ten  feet  of  shelly  sandstone  and  drift  soil,  and  is  underlain  by  a 
pyritiferoua  black  shale. 

About  200  yards  (about  500  by  the  creek)  above  the  fallen  rock  re- 
fwred  to  above,  the  sandstone  has  been  quarried  a  tittle  on  each  side  of 
thfe  creek,  possibly  2,000  cubic  feet  or  more.  The  stone  is  light  gray 
and  buff  in  color,  and  in  a  few  places  nearly  white.  In  aome  places  are 
small  dark-colored  specks  of  oxidized  pyrites  giving  the  stone  a  salt-aud- 
pepper  appearance,  A  few  small  streaks  of  fine  conglomerate  oceur,  but 
do  not  seriously  roar  the  stone.  8ome  nice  stone  could  be  obtained  at 
these  openings. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  wagon  road,  100  yards  north  of  the  iron  bridge 
over  Shawnee  creek,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (21  N.,  8  W.) 
is  a  lai^e  deposit  of  calcareous  tu&  (locally  called  "  marl"),  which  has 
been  quarried  for  llme-buming.  It  occurs  in  regular  stratified  layers  two 
to  ten  inches  thick,  and  has  hsen  quarried  to  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  over  an  area  of  600  square  feet  or  more.  The  bottom  ia  not  esp"8ed 
and  the  total  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  not  known.  The  stone,  wtiile 
having  an  open,  porous  texture,  is  firm,  and  has  a  semi-metallic  ring.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  that  more  of  this  stone  has  not  been  burnt  into  lime, 
as  it  is  easily  quarried,  as  its  porous  texture  renders  it  easily  burnt  aud 
as  wood  is  abundant  It  would  furnish  a  remarkably  pure  liroe,  and  it  is 
only  a  mile  frjm  the  C,  &.  I.  C,  Rwlway,  and  in  a  region  almost  devoid 
of  limestone.  It  is  said  that  plasterers  object  to  its  use  because  "  the 
white  coat  mixed  with  it  is  so  tough."  This  stone  will  be  used  with 
profit  sometime. 

Deposits  of  tufa  similar  to  this  but  in  smaller  quantity  occur  in  many 
places  throughout  the  region,  where  small  springs  emerging  at  or  near 
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the  base  of  the  Maosfield  aandstone,  deposit  the  lime  carbonate,  the 
dfp'ifit  in  many  places  taking  place  at  tbe  preseDt  time.  There  is  at 
preseDt  no  spring  at  tbe  deposit  tuentioned  above,  but  probably  waa  at 
ihe  time  of  tbe  deposit  of  tbe  lata..  Tbere  is  a  similar  but  smaller  de- 
posit on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  240  steps  above  tbe  wagon  bridge. 

Alkjng  Shawnee  creek  between  tbe  wafcon  bridge  in  tbe  southwest  quar- 
ter of  Bee.  24  (21^.,  8  W.)  and  the  eonflueace  of  Big  and  Little  Shawnee 
creeke  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  25  (21  N,,  8  W.)  the  light  gray 
and  buff  colored  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  several  places,  lying  ^ 
unconfi)rmably  on  the  Riverside  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  is  ex- 
posed in  blu£&  20  or  26  feet  high  and  in  other  places,  close  by,  lies  below 
the  level  of  tbe  valley. 

Tbe  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  along  Big  Bfaawnee  creek  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  Little  Shawnee.  Black  pyri- 
tifemus  shale  with  thin  layers  of  ooal  are  exposed  along  the  creek  bank 
at  the  base  of  the  sandstone  for  nearly  100  yards  above  the  confluence 
of  the  two  creeks.  Near  the  upper  limit  of  the  sandstone  on  Big  Shaw- 
nee creek  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19  (2 1  N.,  7  W.}tbe  stone  has 
been  quarried  to  some  extent  (possibly  500  cubic  feet)  for  local  use.  The 
quality  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  more  extensive  production,  as  tbe  stone 
is  comparatively  even-grained,  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  nearly  so 
in  color  through  considerable  areas;  some  being  a  light  gray,  some  a  buff 
color.  The  natural  ezpmures  show  a  smooth  ^ice,  even  grain  and  sharp 
comers.  Good  bridge  stone  and  probably  good  building  stone  could  be 
obtained  here. 

On  Little  Shawnee  creek  the  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  for  nearly 
100  yards  above  its  confluence  wirh  Big  Shawnee  in  a  ledge  16  feet  thick. 
A  short  distance  below  where  the  wagon  road  west  from  Rob  Roy  crosses 
the  creek  the  Mansfield  sandstone  ends  and  the  underlying  sbaly  River- 
side sandstone  begins.  Where  the  road  crosses  the  creek  the  latter  stone 
forms  a  bluff  40  or  50  feet  high,  but  it  has  no  economic  value. 

Through  the  middle  of  Sec.  30  (21  N.,  7  W.)  there  is  no  rock  exposed, 
the  slopes  being  covered  with  drift  material.  In  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Sec.  30  is  an  exposure  of  12  feet  or  more  of  light  giay  and  yellow-colored 
Mansfield  sandstone  which  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Barney  Brown  quarry.  Some  of  the  stone  was  used  for 
bridges  in  the  viciniiy  and  some  was  used  in  Mr  Brown's  stone  house 
in  the  TOUlheast  quarter  ot  Sec.  30  (21  N.,  7  W.)  close  to  the  quarry. 
This  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  more  tiian  50  years  ago,  and 
the  mortar  has  washed  out  from  between  tbe  stones,  thus  giving  the 
building  a  kind  of  dilapidated  appearance,  yet  the  stone  shows  no  signs 
-of  decay.  A  little  more  care  in  selecting  tbe  colors  might  have  produced 
4  happier  effect.    Tbe  sandstone  outcrops  for  nearly  one-fourth  mile  south 
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-of  the  quarnes,  but  coDtaiDS  too  much  iron  oxide  and  false  bedding  to 
have  Bay  value. 

There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  shaly  Rivereide  sandBtone  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  creek  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  23  (21  N.,  8  W.)  near  the 
middle  of  ihe  section.  Small  exposuruB  of  the  eame  stone  occur  at  inter* 
Tal«  thniugh  the  south  part  of  Sec.  '24  and  the  north  part  of  Sec.  26  (21 
N..  8  W  ),  and  there  are  larjte  outcrops  of  it  along  both  sidfs  of  B^ 
Shawnee  creek  north  of  Rob  R')y  through  the  north  part  of  Sec.  30  and 
the  south  part  of  Sec.  19  (2l  N.,  7  W.).  From  leM  than  half  a  mile 
east  of  Rob  Uo;  to  the  head  of  Big  Shawnee  creek  no  rock  eipoeures 
were  ohaerved,  the  valley  and  bordering  slopee  being  covered  with  glacial 
drift  The  valley  is  very  shallow,  the  creek  appearing  to  flow  over  a 
gently  rolling  plain.  On  Little  Shawnee  creek  there  is  a  bold  cliff  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Riverside)  sandstone  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  it«  confluence  with  Big  Shawtiee.  In  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  30  the  Riverside  sandstone  outcrops  underneath  Mansfield  sand- 
stone and  again  in  small  quantities  np  the  creek  from  the  Brown  quarry 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  32  (21  N.,7  W  ).  Above  thin  the  cwek 
was  not  explored,  citizens  repiirting  no  rock  outcrop  of  any  kind 

JVave  Bnmeh. — ^The  lower  course  of  Nave  branch,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  Shawnee  creek,  has  no  rock  exposed.  It  occupies  a  wide, 
ahallow,  dry,  valley  bordered  by  low  gravel  hills.  North  of  the  branch 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash  ("The  Towpatb")  Railway  is  a  quarry  in 
this  gravel  deposit  from  which  large  quantities  have  been  shipped,  having 
been  taken  from  12  acres  or  more  to  the  depth  of  12  to  15  feet. 

The  first  rock  observed  in  place  in  ascending  Nave  branch  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  section  21(21  N.,  8  W.)  just  west  of  the  north- 
aouth  wagon  road,  where  a  coarse  yellow  sandstone  (Mansfield)  is  exposed 
three  to  six  feet.  East  of  the  wagon  road  the  thicknesa  of  the  exposure 
increases  to  15  feet.  About  50  yards  east  of  the  road  the  stone  has  been 
<]uarried  a  little  for  local  use,  but  the  inferior  quality  will  never  justify 
more  than  a  local  usage. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  at  intervals  for  a  mile  and  a  half  further  up  the 
«reek  into  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  18  (21  N.,  7  W.),  in  places  the 
rock  being  concealed  and  in  places  the  sandstone  being  almost  entirely  re- 
placed by  a  black  shale.  The  shale=*'  uutoroiw  in  lai^e  quantities  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (21  N.,  8  W.)  where  it  contains  some  coal, 
small  quantities  of  which  have  been  mined. 

Just  east  of  the  C.  &  I.  C.  Railway  ia  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19  (21  N.,  7  W.)  is  another  sandstone  quarry 
from  which  probably  10,000  cubic  ieet  of  sandstone  have  been  taken. 
Part  of  it  has  been  used  in  oonstmciing  the  stone  culvert  for  the  railway 
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across  Nave  branch.  The  etoue  is  gray  and  buff  in  color  and  hat-  a  few- 
irregular  seams  and  has  been  quarried  to  a  depth  of  10  feet.  The  strip- 
ping iB  too  heavy  (eiz  to  ten  feet)  to  permit  much  stone  to  be  quarried 
here  with  profit.  There  ie  an  exposure  of  Loner  Carbouiferous  Baodstooe 
(Riverside)  beginniog  east  of  this  quarry  aud  coDtiuuing  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaat  of  the  quarry  in  the 
BoutheaaC  quarter  of  Sec.  18  (21  N,,  7  W.)  ia  a  low  ledge  of  the  Mans- 
field stone,  the  most  eastern  exposure  observed  on  this  branch.  It  con- 
tains too  much  iron  oxide  and  false  bedding  to  be  of  any  value. 

No  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  stone  was  observed  between  Nave  branch 
and  Attica  except  a  slight  exposure  near  the  middle  of  the  west  half  of 
section  18  (21  N.,  7  W.). 

Between  Attica  and  Rivereide. — No  sandstone  was  observed  to  outcrop 
in  the  town  of  Attica,  but  a  very  short  distance  northesBt  of  the  town  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  5  (21  N.,  7  \V.)  there  is  a  small  exposure 
of  shelly  Mansfield  sandstone  of  no  cimmercial  imporlance. 

Along  a  small  branch  from  the  south  in  the  south  half  of  Sec.  33  (22 
N.,  8  W.)  large  quantities  of  ^aud^tone  (Man^fieH)  have  been  quarried 
from  one  of  the  largest  sandslonp  quarriex  in  Ihia  psrt  of  the  State.  The 
stone  has  been  quarried  on  both  aides  of  the  ravine  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mil^  through  a  thicknew  varying  from  12  to  25  feet  and 
back  into  the  hill  until  the  expense  of  stripping  became  too  great  to  make 
further  quarrying  profitable.  The  ak>andoDed  quarry  face  shows  five  to 
12  feet  of  glacial  drift  and  a  like  thicknees  of  loose  shelly  sandstone 
overlying  the  marketable  stone,  which  is  yellow  to  yellow-brown  and 
greeniflh-gray  in  color  with  small  dark  specks  of  iron  oxide  scattered 
through  it.  it  is  in  thin  layers  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  becoming  heavier 
toward  the  base,  the  bedding  seams  apparently  having  been  opened  by 
the  weathering  agencies. 

There  was  formerly  a  switch  run  into  this  quarry  from  the  Wabash 
Railway  which  passes  close  to  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  but  the  switch 
has  been  removed  and  the  quarry  abandoned  for  many  years.  Nothing 
definite  couM  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  quarry,  as 
to  when  it  was  opened,  or  when  closed  or  the  aroouut  obtained,  etc. 

The  sandstone  outcrops  along  this  ravine  fur  a  half  mile  south  of  the 
quarry,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  hus  no  economic  value.  Immediately 
south  of  the  south  end  of  the  quarry  the  sandstone  is  very  crossgraioed 
and  ferruginous,  but  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  the  cross- 
grain  disappears  and  some  nice  even-grained  sandstone  occurs,  suitable 
for  building  purposes.  There  is  a  small  outcrop  of  the  underlyiug  Lower 
Carboniferous  sandstonrt  and  limestone  near  the  middle  of  the  south  half 
of  ttec.  3-3  (22  N. ,  7  W,).  At  ihe  mouth  of  a  small  trihuiary  ravine  from 
the  east  along  this  outcrop  are  three  small  ctmlybeate  s|>ringB  that  emerge 
at  the  contact  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  with  the  Lower  Carbcmiferous. 
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The  base  of  the  sandstone  here  cootains  much  pyrita  which  probably  fiir- 
Dislies  ihe  iron  for  the  epringa ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  (12  to  15  feet) 
contains  good  bridge  stone. 

For  150  yards  or  more  along  the  Wabash  Railway  Dortheaet  from 
where  it  cro^ees  the  ravine  above  mentioned  the  road  ie  cut  six  to  ten 
feet  iubi  the  shelly  imperfect  yellow  JAansiieid  eandstoDe. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  rock  cut  in  the  Btnoll  ravine  from  the  southeast 
ia  an  outcrop  of  the  Manalield  sHudstone  which  extends  only  a  short  dis- 
tance above  (south  of)  the  railway  until  it  is  replaced  by  the  underlying 
rocks.  As  it  does  not  occur  north  of  the  rutway,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  »toue  occurred  at  this  place  in  au  eroded  channel  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

No  other  outcrop  of  the  coarse  grained  Mansfield  Eandstone  was  ob- 
served between  the  last  mentioned  and  Turkey  run  above  Riverside. 
The  Lower  Carboniferous,  Riverside,  sandstone  outcrops  iu  many  places 
through  sections  27,  26,  and  25  (22  N.,  7  W.),  and  has  been  quarried  in 
aeveral  places 

Riverside  Poitoffiee  i^Independenoe  Slatimi). — At  Riverside  poetoffice  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (22  N,,  7  W.)  are  two  large  sandstone 
^narries,  ooe  of  which  is  not  in  operation  at  present  (1^95).  This  is  an 
entirely  different  rock  from  the  Mansfield  stone,  both  in  its  lithologic 
character  and  its  geologic  position.  It  belongs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
system,  and  is  named  from  this  locality  where  there  is  a  good,  accesaible, 
typical  exposure. 

It  corresponds  lithologically  with  the  Knobstone  group  near  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  possibly  belongs  to  that  group,  but  not 
enough  areal  or  paleontologic  work  was  done  to  defiaitely  determine  its 
position  in  the  geologic  column  further  thsn  that  it  ie  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  lies  uoconformably  below  the  C^oal  Measures.* 

It  is  a  very  fioe  grained  sandstone,  blue  on  a  fresh  surface,  weathering 
buff  to  dark  gray  on  long  exposure.  It  is  quite  evenly  stratified,  in 
many  places  on  natural  exposures  the  stratification  planes  becoming 
quite  abundant,  even  grading  into  shale.  In  the  quarry  there  is  a  little 
shelly  material  at  the  top,  below  which  the  stone  occurs  in  layers  16,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  22,  and  42  inches  thick,  with  thinner  layers  near  the  top  of 
the  quarry.  The  stone  works  easily  and  splits  nicely,  either  with  the 
bedding  or  across  the  grain.  The  layers  are  loosened  from  the  fioor  by 
wedges,  and  can  then  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes  along  the  desired  line 
of  break  and  inserting  wedges  (plugs  and  feathers)  be  split  almost  as 
straight  and  even  as  if  sawed.  A  steam  drill  is  used  for  making  the 
boles,  and  formerly  all  the  stone  was  so  wedged  off;  but  recently  the 
Knox  blasting  system  has  been  used  with  a  little  saving  of  labor  aad 
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iacreated  injur;  to  the  atoDe.  The  company  iotenda  usiog  the  Oithens 
eyalem  tbe  coming  season.  Owiog  to  the  homogeDeoue  fine  grain  th& 
rock  will  take  a  verj  smooth  finish,  and  can  be  used  fur  detirate  carving 
and  tooled  work.* 

The  averse  thickneEs  of  the  marketable  stone  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
and  tbe  raasimum  thickneee  of  tbcj^uarry  face  tnenly-ieveu  or  twenty- 
eight  feet.  The  quality  of  the  etone  improves  as  the  quarry  is  worked 
further  back  into  the  hill ;' that  IB,  there  is  more  of  the  blue  stone,  which 
commands  a  better  price  than  the  butf.  and  there  is  less  shelly  sandstone, 
but  the  overlyiug  glacial  material  iucreases  in  thickness 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  stone,  made  for  the  Survey  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Ballard  at  liose  Polytechnic  Institute,  shows  its  composition  to  be  as 
follows : 

Anali/tU  oj  Rivereidf  Aionr. 

Per  Out. 

IiiBoluble  reaidiie 93.16 

Alumina  (Al.O,  ) 1.60 

Iron  oxide  (Fe,  (>,  ) 2.6ft 

I,ime(Ca()) 13 

Tot.lI 97.58 

While  the  iron  was  determined  as  ferric  oxide,  as  is  customary,  it  does 
not  exist  in  tbe  stone  as  such,  but  asdifibsed  carbonate  and  possibly  some 
sulphide.  It  is  probably  this  protoxide  or  lower  oiide  of  iron  that  gives 
the  fresh  stone  its  blue  tint,  and  its  oxidation  into  the  higher  or  sesqui- 
oxide  form  that  gives  it  the  buff  tint.  This  is  a  partial  element  of  weak- 
ness in  the  stone,  but  not  a  serious  one,  as  the  iron  is  present  only  in 
small  quantity  and  is  finely  diffused,  so  that  it  undergoes  a  gradual  oxi- 
dation without  serious  injury  to  the  stone;  in  fact,  where  the  stone  is 
placed  in  a  dry  position,  as  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  this  oxidation  is  a 
process  of  centuries,  simply  causing  the  stone  to  "mellow"witb  age  The 
only  other  element  of  weakness  in  the  stone  is  the  alumina  which  is  liable 
to  absorb  water  and  cause  the  stone  to  burst  on  freezing,  but  this  is  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantiiies  to  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  stone,  for 
while  the  percentage  is  higher  than  in  the  Mantfield  stone  >t  is  much 
lower  than  in  many  sandstones  famed  for  building  atone.  [See  tables  in 
final  chapter  for  comparison.] 

The  microscope  shows  [See  Plate  11]  the  occurrence  of  many  angular 
quarts  grains,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  tbe  insoluble  residue,  some 
muscovite,  biotite,  feldfpsr,  calcit<>,  and  limonite.     The  stone  is  much 
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finer  grained  than  the  Mansfield  gtone,  the  averse  size  of  the  grains 
being  0.07  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  largest  measuring  0.13  mm.  (see 
p.  204  for  comparison).  The  coostitueDte  are  intimately  mixed,  making 
the  stone  homogeneous  throughout. 

Crushing  tests  made  on  this  stone  for  four  specimens  gave  a  strength 
of  6,000,  6,090,  6,100  and  6,800  respectiTely-t  This,  as  will  be  ob- 
served from  consulting  the  tables  in  final  chapter,  is  about  the  average 
for  common  sandstone. 

Absorption  tests  on  two  specimeuB  of  the  blue  stone  gave  4.8  per  cent, 
and  6.H  per  cent  respectively,  and  on  the  buff  stone  5.8  per  cent,  and 
6. 1  per  cent. 

The  homogeneity  of  the  Bivereide  stone,  its  pleasing  color,  the  smooth 
finish  of  which  it  is  susceptible  and  its  adaptability  to  fine  carving,  will 
no  doubt  oause  an  increasing  demand  for  this  stone  as  ita  properties  be- 
come better  known. 

Stone  in  small  quantities  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  here  fifty  years 
or  more  ago.  Quarrying  on  the  present  enlarged  scale  has  been  carried 
on  since  1887,  when  the  quarry  now  in  operation  came  into  possesuon  of 
the  present  company,  Guyer,  Burchby  &  Co.  It  has  been  worked  over 
an  area  of  about  three  acres,  yielding  an  average  thickness  of  about  twelve 
feet  of  sound  stone. 

It  has  been  shipped  to  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Decatur  and  Peoria, 
Illinois;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  more  going  to  La- 
fayette than  to  any  other  point.  At  Lafayette  it  has  been  used  in  the 
Higb  School  building,  in  the  electrical  building  at  Purdue  University,  in 
many  private  dwellings  and  in  the  Brown-street  bridge. 

There  is  another  quarry  belonging  to  the  Riverside  Stone  Co.,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  west  of  the  Guyer,  Burchby  &  Co,  quarry  in  the  same  bed 
of  stene,  which  differs  little  in  quality,  but  there  is  much  more  of  the 
loose  shelly  stone  at  the  top,  making  much  mo're  waste  material  to  handle, 
so  much  in  fact  that  it  is  doubtful  if  much  more  stone  could  be  lifted  with 
profit.  Considerable  stene  has  been  taken  from  this  quarry,  the  exca- 
vation being  larger  than  at  the  other  quarry ;  and  it  has  apparently  been 
well  equipped  for  work ;  the  stone  was  sawed  into  trimmings  and  dimen- 
sion stene  in  a  mill  located  at  the  quarry.  It  is  not  in  operation  this 
year  (1895). 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Riverside  stene  exposed  along  the  Wabash 
Railway  both  east  and  west  from  the  Riverside  quarries,  and  while  in 

t  Mr.  Hone,  ot  Rflae  Polrteabnic  Inititute,  who  teatcd  tho  Btonc,  atatca  Ibat  the  speoi- 
meni  "althouih  spponrini  quito  trao  in  gartace  nere  found  to  be  quito  tbe  contrary  when 
placed  opoo  a.  eteel  plate.    Not  orer  75  per  eenC.  of  the  aroft  wm  in  contnot  with  tbo  plate  in 

strength  of  the  atone. 


19— GsoixxjT. 
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many  places  it  ia  shelly  and  crumbling  on  the  weathered  sur&ce,  yet  in 
tk  few  piacee  it  ia  sufficiently  Bound  to  indicate  fairly  good  building  etnne. 
Turkey  Greefc.— Turkey  creek  ie  a  small  tributary  of  the  Wabash  east 
of  Riverside  in  sections  19,  30,  and  29  (23  N.,  6  W.)-  Its  lower  couree 
is  in  the  Riverside  saudstoue,  and  the  upper  part  in  the  Mansfield  sand- 
stone The  latl«r  stone  in  this  valley  has  no  commercial  value,  being 
thin-bedded  to  shaly,  containing  much  iron  oside  and  disintegrating  on 
exposure.  It  rests  unconformably  on  the  Riverside  stone,  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.   4)  showing  where  it  baa  filled  in  an  old  e 


Fig.  4.     Seelion  thawing  IIk  conlael  of  thf  Carboni/eroat  and  Lower  Carboni/froai 
rwb  on  Turkey  C-eck. 

A — Riversiile  siindstnne  (Liiwer  Ciirbonifertjus). 
B — Miinslield  Handslont.'  |CoaI  Meneuren). 
C— B.iHal  Cong lomv rate. 

channel.     The  Riverside  stone  where  observed  in  this  valley  is  too  shaly 
to  have  any  value 

Orindatone  Greek  — Grind^'tone  creek  is  another  small  tributary  of  the 
Wabash  lying  east  of  Turkey  creek  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  in  sec- 
tions '^0,  21,  and  28  (22  N.,  6  W.).  The  rock  expo'-ures  are  similar  to 
those  on  Turkey  creek,  but  there  are  larger  exposures  of  the  Mansfield 
sandstone.  Il  outcrops  almoit  ctmtinuously  from  the  section  line  near 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  8ec.  21  (22  N,, 
6  W.)  south  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Riliert's  poatoffice  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  of  Sec  28  (22  N.,  6  W.).  None  of  the  stone 
along  the  creek  so  far  as  observed  has  any  economic  value.  Simih  of  the 
wagon  bridge  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Hec.  28  (22  N.,  6  W.)  there  ia 
some  fairly  f^iod  stone,  but  it  is  covered  by  too  much  wai-te  material  to  be 
quarried  with  profit.  Some  stone  has  been  quarried  on  the  hill  west  of 
the  creek  in  the  middle  of  the  west  half  of  Sec.  20  (22  N.,  6  W,). 

The  best  outcrop  of  sandstone  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  on  the  fla1 
east  of  Grindstone  creek  in  the  middle  of  Sec.  21  (22  N  ,  0  W.)  at  Mi 
Martin's  slone  quarry,  where  at<)ne  waa  obtained  for  the  wagon  bridge 
over  Flint  creek  and  where  some  has  been  quarried  for  foundations, 
has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  but  no  opening  has  pene- 
trated to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  po  that  the  toUl  thickness  is  uuknown. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  stone  ia  liffht  gray,  in  places  stained  a  yellow- 
brown.     It  occurs  in  somewhat  regular  layers  two  to  three  feet  thick. 
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There  ia,  in  places,  no  Btrip)>mg,  in  some  places  a  few  incheB  of  soil  and 
ahelly  sandstone,  but  the  cost  uf  stripping  over  eeveral  acres  would  be 
very  slight.  If  this  stone  ehould  prove  to  retain  its  homogeneity  through 
any  considerable  Ihickness  it  would  be  a  promiaing  opening  for  a  quarry. 

This  deposit  apparently  rests  un  con  form  ably  on  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  and  has  a  northeast-southwest  trend,  extending  southwest  prob- 
ably to  Grindstone  creek,  and  outcropping  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
northeast  of  the  quarry.  This  appears  to  be  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Mans- 
lieJd  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash  river.  Small  isolated 
patches  may  occur  in  places  along  the  western  part  of  Tippecanoe  county, 
but  none  were  reported  and  the  region  was  not  traversed. 

The  Riverside  sandstone,  in  some  placei  more  calcareous,  in  others 
more  shaly  than  at  Riverside,  outcrops  along  the  lower  course  of  Flint 
creek.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Wabash  river  a  half  mile  or  more 
below  the  mouth  of  Flint  creek  in  the  Burnett  reservation  is  a  lai^  de- 
posit of  broken  chert  known  as  the  Flint  quarry,  which  has  been  quar- 
ried in  large  quantities  and  shipped  to  Lafayette  and  elsewhere  for  road 
materia'.  It  was  formerly  loaded  on  Sat-boats  and  shipped  on  the  Wa- 
bash river.     It  ia  now  (ISfto)  shipped  hy  rail. 


The  North  Side  of  the  Wabash  Kiver. 

The  area  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  north  of  the  Waba-sh  river  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  Warren  county.*  It  outcrops  along  the  river  bluHs  in 
many  places  from  Black  Rock  on  the  easlern  border  of  the  county  to  the 
mouth  of  Redwood  creek  well  to  the  west  aide  of  the  county  There  are 
also  numeruus  cxixjsurvs  aloug  the  Iribuiaries  from  the  north,  as  Little 
Pine,  Kickapoo,  Pine,  Rock  and  Redwotid  creeks.  The  upper  Itnii's  of 
the  deposits  on  some  of  these  creeks  is  not  clearly  defined,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  heavy  bed  of  overlying  drift.  This  is  especially  true  on 
Kickapoo  creek.  In  the  easier:!  part  of  the  county  the  northern  limit  of 
the  formations  in  ibe  creek  basins  is  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  where  it 
is  replaced  by  the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  ;  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  the  northern  limit  is  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  where  it 
disappears  beuealh  the  overlying  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  irregularities  of  the  outcrop  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are 
largely  due  lo  unconformity  by  erosion  at  the  base  of  the  deposit,  that 
is,  previous  to  the  deposit  i>f  Mansfield  sandstone,  there  bad  been  an  ele- 
vation and  erosion  of  the  land  followed  bj  a  depression  of  this  area  when 
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the  Mansfield  iandatone  was  deposited  in  the  eroded  chtnaels  and  ine- 
qualities of  the  old  land  surface.  Particular  instances  of  this  udcod- 
formitj  are  mentioned  on  the  following  pages. 

In  Sec.  27  (20  N.,  9  W.),  acrosB  the  river  from  Covington,  between 
the  I,,  B.  &  W.  railway  and  the  river,  are  several  small  quarries  in  the 
sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Sandstone  has  been  quarried  here  at 
intervals  for  several  years,  but  the  stone  is  of  inferior  quality  and  has 
never  had  more  thaa  a  local  use  and  probably  never  will.  In  most  places 
it  is  very  thin-bedded,  grading  into  shale,  and  associated  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  shale.  Eist  of  the  quarries  apparently  the  black  shale 
replaces  the  sandstone  entirely,  forming  a  very  heavy  bed  containing 
much  iron  pyrites  and  some  coal. 

Northwest  from  these  quarries  along  the  railway  is  a  heavy  bed  of 
gravel,  from  which  large  quantities  have  been  shipped.  It  will  no  aoubt 
continue  to  furnish  gravel  for  many  years  yet. 

Betboood  Oreek. — Sandstone  of  local  value  outcrops  below  (southwest 
of)  Redwood  creek,  but  it  all  belongs  to  a  higher  horizon  than  does 
the  Mansfield  sandstone,  and  is  interspersed  with  productive  beds  of 
coal.  Id  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  3  (20  N.,  9  W.)  is  a  deposit  of 
Carboniferous  sandstone  that  has  had  a  local  use  for  grindstones. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  in  bold  blufls  40  to  50  feet  high 
along  the  lower  course  of  Redwood  creek,  in  sections  1  and  2  ("20  N., 
9  W.)  and  Sec.  35  (21  N.,  9  W.).  It  varies  from  light  gray  to  yel- 
low in  color,  contains  much  segregated  iron,  many  lenticular  shaly 
patches,  and  is  in  most  places,  more  or  less,  croes-grained.  Owing  to 
these  defects,'  it  is  doubtful  if  the  stone  will  ever  have  more  than  a  local 
use.  There  are  small  areas  of  good  stone,  strong,  durable,  and  homo- 
geneous, but  all  such  occurrences  grade  rapidly  into  imperfect  stone, 
both  laterally  and  vertically. 

Small  quantities  of  stone  have  been  quarried  above  the  wagon  bridge 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  1  (20  N.,  9  W.).  Stone  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  was  used  in  the  abutment  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 
above  meniioned.  The  abutment  at  the  west  end  is  the  rock  in  situ. 
This  bridge  was  constructed  in  1876,  and  the  rock  as  yet  is  unaffected  by 
the  weather,  except  in  being  discolored,  as  It  darkens  on  exposure. 

At  the  "  Hanging  Rock,"  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge, 
the  clifl^is  undermined  by  the  creek,  the  upper  part  jutting  out  15  or  20 
feet  over  the  water.  The  stone  at  this  point  contains  many  reticulated 
veins  of  iron ;  the  sandstone  between  the  veins  standing  out  in  relief 
givefi  the  face  of  the  cliff  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  Iseen 
referred  to  by  a  previous  writer  as  the  "Pictured  Rocks." 

The  sandstone  disappears  beneath  the  creek  bed  near  the  middle  of  the 
north  half  of  Sec.  35  (il  N.,  7  W.),  and  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  black 
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llmestoiie  that  would  furoisb  a  black  marble  of  fair  quality.  The  bed  is 
three  feet  thick  where  exposed  od  the  creek  bluff  and  it  ia  apparently 
Bolid ;  where  exposed  in  the  creek  bed  a  few  yards  above  there  are  two 
layers  eight  and  ten  inches  thick  respectively. 

The  effect  of  the  weather  on  the  outcrop  appears  to  be  (I)  to  change 
the  coal-black  color  to  a  dull  gray,  due  no  doubt  to  loss  of  bitumen 
and  (2)  to  cause  the  opening  of  the  joints.  Otiierwise  the  stone  with- 
stands the  weather  much  better  than  most  black  limestone.  No  use  has 
ever  been  made  of  this  stone  as  far  as  known.  It  is  underlain  by  a  bed 
of  black  shale  15  to  20  inches  in  thickDess  that  lies  unconformably  on 
the  Mansfield  sandstone.  The  shale  is  very  pyritiferous  and  contains 
many  secretions  of  clay  ironstone,  etc. 

There  is  a  small  exposure  of  sandstone  up  the  creek  (eaat)  100  yards 
or  so  from  the  marble,  and  another  small  exposure  more  than  a  half  mile 
further  north  in  tbe  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (21  N.,  9  W.),  above 
which  the  slopes  are  covered  with  glacial  drift. 

Bock  (keek. — No  exposure  of  the  sandstone  was  observed  between  Red- 
wood and  Rock  creeks,  the  low  bluds  being  covered  with  drift  and  the 
river  bottom  with  alluvium. 

On  Rock  creek  the  lowest  outcrop  observed  is  in  the  north  part  of  Sec. 
29  and  the  south  part  of  Sec.  20  (21  N.,  8  W.),  where  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  along  tbe  creek  there  are  bold  jutting  clifis  of  gray  and  yellow  sand- 
stone, twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick.  At  the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary 
from  the  north,  known  as  Rattlesnake,  where  tbe  stone  has  been  quarried 
in  small  quantities,  the  opening  shows  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  fairly 
good  stone,  which  has  a  cearly  uniform  gray  color,  and  occurs  in  irregu- 
lar layers  from  three  to  thirty  inches  thick  Bridge  and  foundation  stone 
might  be  obtaiued  here  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  creek,  a  hundred  yards  above  the  quarry,  tbe  base  of 
the  sandstone  cliff  contains  a  layer  of  coarse  conglomerate  and  lenticular 
masses  of  coal.  A  similar  exposure  occurs  on  the  same  side  of  the  creek 
200  yards  or  so  below  tbe  quarry,  where  the  conglomerate  occurs  in  ir- 
regular masses  an  inch  to  three  feet  thick,  with  streaks  of  coal  two  to 
three  inches  in  thickness.  At  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  are  a  number 
of  nodular  masses  of  clay  ironstone,  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
contMniug  imprints  of  many  fossil  leaves  remarkably  well  preserved. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  more  or  less  continuously  for  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  quarry  mentioned,  nearly  to  tbe  Wabash  Rail- 
road, in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  7  (21  N.,  8  W.),  About  the  middle  of 
the  west  side  of  Sec,  20  (21  N.,  8  W  )  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cal- 
careous tuta  deposited  on  the  face  of  the  sandstone  cliff,  large  boulders 
from  which  have  broken  off  and  now  lie  scattered  along  the  creek  bank. 
Lime  for  local  use  might  be  burned  from  this  tufa. 
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Througb  the  northeast  qiurter  of  Rection  19  and  the  south  part  of  Sec. 
16  (21  N. ,  8  W.)  there  u  ounsiderable  abale  acoompanying  the  saudetone, 
both  underlying  and  overlying  it.     It  apparently  overliee  it  unconform- 


Fig.  5.     SectioB  nn  floci  Cruk,   Warren  County,  Indiana, 
fi^Maoslield  Sandslone. 
t:— Black  .Shale. 
D— Black  JjioeBtone  i  Marble). 

ably,  as  Bhown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fi^.  5).  In  thie  overlying 
ehale,  juet  north  of  the  wagon  road  in  the  eoutheaat  quarter  of  Sec  18 
{21  N,,  8  W.),  near  the  top  of  the  iiulcnip  U  a  bed  of  black  limestone, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioue<l  on  Redwood  creek,  hut  not  so  com- 
pact and  uniform  in  texture.  Small  quantities  «f  bla«k  marble  mi^'ht  be 
obtained,  but  the  outcrop  wuutd  not  promise  it  in  commercial  quantities. 
Sandstone  ot  inferior  quality  hus  been  quarried  in  email  quantittee  in  the 
ravine  from  the  northeast  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shale  bluff  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  18.  The  sandstone  above  this  point  has  but  little 
economic  value,  even  for  h>cal_ii8e. 

Between,  Hock  Greek  and  WiJiianuiport. — For  a  mile  or  more  above  Rock 
creek,  toward  Williamsport,  there  ia  hut  little  sandstone  exposed,  the 
broad  river  bottom  merging  gradually  iuti>  the  gentle  driftcovered 
slopes  of  the  highland.  There  are  a  few  small  exposures  Of  shelly  sand- 
stone along  the  small  tributaries,  known  as  Dry  branch  and  Clear  branch, 
in  sections  20,  21,  16  and  17  (21  N..  8  W.),  but  none  of  any  economic 
value.  Wells  in  that  area  penetrate  Mtndstone  after  passing  through  a 
thickness  of  drift  varying  from  eight  lo  thirty  leet  or  more. 

Beginning  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  22  (21  N.,  8  W.)  and  continuing 
along  the  river  bluff,  outcropping  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  to  the 
town  of  Williamsport,  is  a  heavy  led^e  of  Mansfield  sandstone.  In  the 
ravine  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  22  and  the  south  part  of  Sec.  15  (21  N., 
8  W.)  the  stone  has  a  brown  tu  red-brown  color,  but  it  is  very  cross- 
bedded  and  more  or  less  shelly  throujihout,  and  has  little  if  any  commer- 
cial value.  North  of  the  road,  in  Sec,  16,  the  stream  has  cut  a  channel 
or  gully  in  this  brownstone  six  to  ten  feet  deep  and  three  to  ten  feet  wide 
for  2U0  yards  or  more.  On  the  south  side  of  the  road  the  brownstone 
outcrops  about  200  yards,  beyond  which  the  bins'  is  covered  with  gravel 
and  sand.  Through  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  15  (21  N.,  S  W.)  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  14  the  gray  and  buff  sandstone  outerops  in 
considerable  quantities  between  the  wagon  road  and  the  river.  The  many 
small  watercourses  cutting  back  into  this  bluff  give  the  sandstone  ledge 
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a  very  sinuoua  course.  The  bluff  was  not  followed  through  its  whole 
length,  but  where  observed  it  contained  too  man;  iron  secretioDS  and 
lacked  the  Decetsary  honit^eueitj  to  make  it  valuable  for  building  stone. 

At  the  mineral  spriog  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  11  (21  N  ,  8  W.)  the 
bed  of  eandeCone  is  35  to  40  feet  thick,  and  rests  UAOonformably  upon 
a  bed  of  black  and  drab-colored  shale.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is 
very  ferruginous,  the  iron  oxide  probably  being  oxidized  iron  pyritee  from 
which  the  spring  derives  the  iron  with  which  it  is  charged.  'I'be  ferru- 
ginized  water-soaked  base  is  soft  and  partially  disintegrated,  but  the  upper 
part  is  hard  and  firm.  Between  the  spring  and  the  town  the  massive 
sandstone  forms  a  ledge  near  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  from  which  maauve 
bouMera  have  broken  away  and  lie  strewn  along  the  slope  Stone  has 
been  quarried  in  small  quanlitiea  from  this  ledge  in  several  places. 

Wmiameport  Quarry — The  quarry  of  the  Williamsport  Stone  Co.  is  on 
the  south  bluff  of  Fall  creek,  at  the  school-house,  near  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Williamsport.  The  quarry  has  been  opened  tor  many  years, 
said  to  have  been  firxt  used  about  1840,  but  it  wae  in  May,  1893,  that  the 
present  company  began  work  on  a  large  scale  with  modem  machinery. 
Previous  to  this  date  it  had  been  worked  at  intervals  by  hand  to  supply 
the  local  trade.  The  stone  at  Williamsport  belongs  to  the  Mansfield  forma- 
tion and  rests  uoconformably  up<>D  a  bed  of  carbodaceoua,  partly  con- 
glom>-ratic  shale.  The  sandstone  at  the  quarry  ie  50  <eet  thick  at  one 
end  of  the  quarry,  being  clean,  solid,  massive  stone  through  the  entire 
thickness,  except  two  or  three  feet  of  sitil  and  somewhat  shelly  rook  at 
the  top.  At  the  other  eud  of  the  quarry  the  shelly  rock  extends  through 
two  channel  cuts  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet.  Ou  the  best  face  there  are 
seven  channel  cuts,  each  about  six  foet  thick.  The  natural  rock  face  at 
the  west  end  of  the  quarry  is  more  even,  firm  and  regular  than  the  chan- 
neled face.  Tbe  only  markings  on  the  50-foot  face  are  a  few  incifHent 
weather  seams  parallel  with  the  bedding,  alt  Indicating  a  stone  of 
remarkable  homogeneity,  which,  h  iwever,  is  local,  as  at  the  east  end  of 
the  quarry  there  in  considerable  shaly  material,  and  the  natural  exposure 
near  the  end  shows  local  variations  in  texture.  Less  than  100  yards 
west  of  the  quarry  the  outcrop  in  the  creek  bank  above  the  fail  shows 
several  feet  of  shelly  aud  very  cro.w-graiaed  stone. 

The  stone  has  a  buff  color,  and  when  first  quarried  has  a  yellow  tint, 
but  on  drying  becomes  much  lighter,  ending  in  a  li)tht  gray  or  ^nt  buff 
in  the  seasoned  stone.  The  chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  be  highly 
siliceous. 

Chemical  Anul!/iU  of  the   Willianu^iort  Stone. 

Per  Cent. 

Residue  insoluble  in  HC! 98.67 

Ferric  oiide  (FcjO,) 0.66 

AlQraina(AljO,]  |i.05 

Liine(CaO) 0.02 

Total 99.29 
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The  inaoluble  residue  is  white  and  coiiBista  munly  of  quartz,  but  uot 
entirely  so,  as  the  microscope  Bhows  the  presence  of  feldspar  fragments. 
The  feldspar  ia  moetly  microcline,  and  while  not  abundant  occurs  in 
appreciable  quantity.  Uuscovite,  limonite,  zircon,  and  riitile  are  also 
distinguishable  in  small  quantities  in  the  microscope. 

The  quartz  grains  are  smaller  than  In  the  brownBtooes,  the  average 
size,  being. 19  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  .32  millimeter. 
The  gnuns  are  all  sharply  angular  and  in  some  places  are  bound  together 
by  a  silicious  cement.  In  some  instances  the  silica  appears  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary enlargement  of  the  quarlz  cryatals  upon  which  it  is  deposited. 
Poeaibly  ten  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  quartz  ahows  that  it  haa  been  sub- 
ject to  strain.  This,  along  with  the  occurrence  of  the  microcline,  is  eug- 
gestive  of  the  probable  deriyation  of  at  leaet  part  of  this  material  from  a 
region  of  metamorphic  rocka. 

The  stone  when  green  ie  soft,  easily  cut  or  broken,  but  hardens  on  sea- 
soning. It  is  channeled  one  way  in  the  quarry  (using  the  Bryan  cban- 
neler),  while  the  blocks  are  separated  the  olher  way  by  usin^  the  Knox 
eyatcm  of  blasting.  The  large  blocka  are  then  lifted  from  the  quarry  and 
placed  in  the  aaw  milt  and  sawed  while  green. 

The  stone  is  used  for  dimension  stone,  bridge  stone  and  rubble.  The 
product  lor  1894  was  111,000  cubic  feet,  proportioned  as  follows:  build- 
ing stone,  45,000  cubic  feet,  bridge  stone,  11,000,  and  rubble,  56,000 
eubic  feet.  The  market  is  mostly  along  the  Wabash  Railway  between 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Taylorville,  III.  The  Methodist  church  erected  in 
Williamaport  laat  summer  (1895)  waa  constructed  of  the  Williamsport 
stone. 

Between  Williamsport  and  Attica  no  sandstone  waa  obaerred  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Wabash  river.  In  the  river  bluff  are  considerable  ez- 
pOBUrea  of  I^ower  Carboniferous  drab-colored  aandstone  and  abale  corre- 
spouding  in  poaition  to  the  Riverside  sandstone  described  above.  Small 
quantities  of  limestone  are  associated  with  thia  eandatoue  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Williamsport,  but  it  has  no  economic  value.  The  formation  is  in  most 
places  too  sbaly  to  have  any  value,  but  in  a  few  places  it  haa  been  quar- 
ried for  building  stone,  the  most  productive  point  being  on  the  wagon 
road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  bridge  at  Attica,  where  it  has 
been  quarried  for  several  years  by  Jacob  Schmidt.  The  product  is  partly 
used  in  Attica  and  vicinity  and  part  shipped  to  points  in  Illinois  along  the 
Wabash  Railway. 

Pine  Gr^k  Fo/fcy.— The  lower  course  of  Pine  creek  is  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks,  the  middle  and  upper  course  as  far  as  Rainaville  and 
beyond,  in  the  Manafield  aandatone,  and  stilt  further  north,  again  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  ;  about  the  headwaters,  however,  the  rocks  are 
mostly  concealed  by  the  glacial  drift.  There  ia  but  little  of  the  Mansfield 
Btone  in  this  valley  of  much  value  as  building  stone,  jet  stone  of  good 
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quftUtf  occurs  Id  a  number  or  pljcea,  and  in  mauy  places  it  is  adapted 
for  local  use  as  a  bridge  or  fouDilation  stoae. 

The  Riverside,  or  Lower  CarboniferouB.  aaDdstme  fonns  some  bold 
cliffi  along  Piae  creek  butli  ab  >ve  aad  below  the  tolJl  pond  in  the  past  fide 
of  section  '■<&  (22  N. ,  8  W.)  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  oi  the  creek. 
The  outcf'ip  just  below  the  dam  is  60  feet  thick,  the  stone  lyin^  in  regu- 
lar, evenly  bedded  Jayers  two  Vt  fi>ur  inches  thick  at  the  top  and  2i)  ur  30 
inches  at  the  base.  It  has  a.  blue  tint  more  pronounced  than  in  most 
localities  vhere  this  stone  occurs.  It  has  been  quarried  in  small  quaoti- 
ties  and  poesioly  will  be  in  larger  quantities.  At  this  point,  near  the  mill 
pond,  it  is  overlain  by  a  heavy  bed  of  ezctllent  gravel  and  the  stoce 
could  be  quarried  economically  only  by  making  use  of  the  gravel  at  the 
same  time,  nbich  might  well  be  done.  The  stone  has  been  quarried  in 
SDiall  quantities  both  up  and  down  the  creek  A^m  the  dam.  The  outcrop 
contiuues  for  nearly  two  miles  above  the  dam. 

A  small  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  occurs  on  the  nagon  road 
along  the  border  of  the  French  reserve  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec. 
36  (22  N.,  8  W.)  where  it  has  been  quarried  in  small  quantities.  The 
stone  is  too  imperfect  to  have  more  than  a  local  use. 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  35  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec. 
27  (22  M  ,  8  W.)  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  the 
Mansfield  saodstoae  25  to  40  feet  la  thickness.  It  occurs  in  regular  lay- 
ers 8  to  30  inches  thick,  in  some  instances  with  a  thin  layer  of  shale  or 
cliy  between  the  layers.  In  one  place  there  is  a  lenticular  mass  of  blue- 
black  shale  10  ft  15  feet  thick  inclosed  in  the  sandstone.  The  sand- 
stone resembles  that  in  the  Bernhart  quarry  described  later,  but  is 
less  uniform  and  even  in  texture,  in  places  showing  much  cross  grain. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  this  cliif  in  a  small  ravine  from  the  west,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  McCabe  some  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  The  ex- 
posure is  18  to  20  feet  thick  underlain  by  black  shale.  The  stone  is  yel- 
low and  light  gray  in  color  and  comparatively  uuiforra  in  texture  and 
would  be  a  good  durable  stone  for  buildings,  foundations,  or  bridges.  The 
supply  that  could  be  liftt^d  economically  is  limited,  but  is  probably  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  local  demand. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indiana  Mineral  Springs  in  section  23 
and  tbe  east  side  of  Sec.  22  (i2  N.,  8  VV.)  the  slojies  are  covered  with 
glacial  drift  which  firms  very  sleep  bluff-i  in  place-  on  the  creek  bank  75 
feet  or  more  in  height. 

On  the  lower  part  of  Fall  creek  in  the  west  aide  of  section  22  and  ihe 
east  side  of  section  21  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  accom- 
panied by  black  shale.  The  stone  varies  in  texture,  and  in  tbe  channel 
and  hluSa  at  tbe  "Narrows"  of  Fall  creek  the  lack  of  homogeneity  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  irregular  cavities  in  the  rock.  This  is  a  rather 
picturesque  and  romantic  spot,  with  tbe  irregular  massire  sandstone  cli& 
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almost  touching  each  other  and  OTershadowiDg  the  rerj  irregular  pot^holed 
bottom  of  the  creek.  South  of  the  "  Narrows"  a  coal  bank  has  bean 
opened  in  the  Productive  Coal  Meaeures,  but  there  is  do  sandstooe  of 
any  importance. 

At  the  mouth  of  Fall  creek  the  coarse  eandetoue  ie  below  the  bed  of 
the  creek  and  b  overlain  by  a  heavy  bed  of  black  shale  which  forma  a 
bold  ctiS  on  Pine  creek  below  the  mouth  of  Fall  creek.  At  the  old  mill 
«n  Pino  creek  just  above  the  bridge  the  gandatone  outcrops  in  the  creek, 
but  is  very  crou  bedded  and  charged  with  iron  secretions.  Ou  the  east 
bank  of  the  creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mill,  the  stone  has 
been  quarried  for  local  use.  It  occurs  in  a  massive  ledge  12  feet  thick 
with  the  prevailing  color  light  gray  near  the  south  end  of  the  quarry, 
becoming  more  yellow  in  passing  northward  along  the  bluff.  Grood  stone 
for  bridges  and  foundations  could  be  obtained  here.  Underlying  the 
heavy  ledge  of  good  atone  is  a  bed  of  shelly,  croas^rained,  disintegrat- 
ing sandstone. 

From  the  quarry  above  mentioned  to  the  bridge  aeroes  Pine  creek,  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  Sec.  16  (22  N.,  8  W.)  there  are  heavy  ledges  of 
sandstone  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  In  most  places  it  contains 
iron  secretions  and  cross-bedding,  yet  interspersed  through  this  imperfect 
stone  are  patches  of  even-grained  homogeneous  stone  well  suited  for 
bailding  purposes  if  properly  selected,  and  occurring  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  all  local  demands.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  bridge  is  an  outcrop  of  excellent  yellow  and  light  gray  building  stone 
which  might  be  quarried  in  large  quantitiw.  The  stone  in  the  bluffs  at 
the  bridge  contains  too  mauy  defects  to  make  a  valuable  building  stone. 
There  is  a  bold  cliff  of  massive  Mansfield  stone  at  the  spring  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  but  it 
is  highly  impregnated  with  iron.  In  the  ravine  from  the  west  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  clifi*,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  9  (22  N.,  8  W), 
the  stone  is  more  homogeneous  in  color  and  t«xture  and  some  good  yel- 
low sandstone  occurs,  the  watercourse  having  a  channel  1 5  to  20  feet 
deep  cut  into  it.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  much  good  stone  could  be  eco- 
nomieally  obtained  at  this  locality  owing  to  the  heavy  deposit  of  glacial 
drift  overlying  it 

Through  the  east  and  north  sides  of  Sec.  9  and  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  4  (22  N.,  8  W.)  the  sandstone  is  exposed  in  large  quantities, 
much  of  which  is  suitable  for  bridge  or  foundation  stone,  but  which  has 
too  much  iron  and  cross-grain  for  good  building  slone.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Honey  branch  on  the  east  side  of  Fine  creek 
is  a  small  quarry  with  a  face  of  12  to  15  feet  of  yellowish  gray  massive  sand- 
stone with  considerable  variegation  in  color.  Small  quantities  have  also 
been  quarried  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  the  same  place.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sac 
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4  (22  N.',  8  W.)  the  slopes  ure  covered  with  glacial  material  and  no  land- 
stone  is  expoBed.  Beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  eouth  Bide  of  section  4 
and  continuing  west  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  sandstone 
forma  a  bold  blnff  and  is  of  fair  quality ;  while  It  contains  considerable 
cross-bedding  it  weathers  evenlj  and  could  be  used  for  heavy  masonry. 
In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  4  (22  N.,  8  W.)  the  sandstone  bluff 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  bed  of  black  shale.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  simply  a  discordance  in  depo^tion  or  whether  it  denotes  unconformity 
by  erosion.  On  one  side  of  a  fairly  sharp  nearly  vertical  line  ia  an  ex- 
posure of  30  feet  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  containing  clay  ironstone 
and  on  the  other  side  15  feet  or  more  of  massive  sandstone  overlain  by 
glacial  drift.  The  black  shale  coutinues  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
up  the  creek  when  it  gives  way  to  sandiitone. 

For  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  through  the  north  half  of  Sec.  4  (22 
N.,  8  W.)  no  sandstone  of  even  local  value  ia  exposed,  and  in  fiwjt  very 
little  rock  of  any  kind  appears,  the  region  being  covered  with  drift. 

Near  the  middle  of  Sec.  33  (23  N.,  8  W.)  the  sandstone  occurs  in  a 
masuve  ledge  and  thence  outcrops  most  of  the  way  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  creek  to  the  middle  of  Sec.  23  (23  N.,  8  W.),  a  diatance  of  about 
four  milea  Near  the  south  end  of  this  exposure  the  stone  has  been 
quarried  on  both  sides  of  the  ereek.  mostly  on  the  west  side,  on  property 
said  to  belong  to  Mr.  Frye,  The  thickness  of  the  ledge  quarried  is  about 
five  or  six  feet,  probably  about  five  thousand  cubic  feet  in  all  having 
been  removed.  The  stone  has  a  variegated  yellow  color  and  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  alternating  gray  and  yellow  narrow  bands  that  are  exceed- 
ingly intricate  in  their  contortions  and  foldings,  resembling  the  contor- 
tions often  observable  in  the  gneisses  of  metamorphic  regions,  but  prob- 
ably due  to  an  entirely  different  cause. 

Sandstone  of  a  bir  quality  has  been  quarried  on  the  north  side  of  Sec. 
33  (23  N.,  8  W.)  a  hundred  yards  or  so  above  the  old  mill,  also  a  half 
mile  further  north  on  the  east  side  of  Sec.  23  and  at  various  points  at  and 
on  each  side  of  Bainsville.  AtRainsville  the  stone  contains  much  segre- 
gated iron  and  much  cross-bedding.  The  bedding  Hurfaces  where  exposed 
in  several  places  contain  beautiful  ripple  marks.  Some  fair  bridge  stj»ie 
occurs  at  a  small  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  Sec.  22  (23  N.,  8  W.).  At  the  upper  limit  of  the  outcrop  observed 
near  the  middle  of  Sec.  23,  the  stone  ia  too  friable  to  be  of  any  value. 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (23  N.,  8  W.)  is  an  outcrop  of 
the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  shalf  sandstone,  above  which  no 
rock  exposures  were  observed.  The  valley  becomes  shallow  and  is  bor- 
dered by  gentle  drift-covered  slopes.  In  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal,  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  any  well  sections  in  this  vicinity  and  the  partings 
ahown  on  the  map  for  this  locality  are  somewhat  indefinite. 
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The  Mansfield  sandstoae  is  exposed  in  eeveml  pUcee  on  Mud  Pine 
creek  in  sections  33,  28,  and  29  (23  N. ,  8  W.),  mid  has  been  quarried  for 
local  use  in  bridges  and  foundations  in  Sec.  33  bj  Mr.  Chas.  A.  House. 
The  stone  cont&ins  much  cross-grEin  and  is  more  or  leas  variegated 
throughout.  While  it  shows  evidence  of  durability  and  may  be  used 
safely  in  bridges,  it  is  not  a  desirable  building  stone.  Shaly  micaceous 
sandstone,  black  shale  and  coal  belonging  to  the  productive  Coal  Meas- 
ures, outcrops  in  Sec.  29  at  several  points.  The  coal  is  mined  in  one 
place,  but  the  sandstone  has  no  value  for  building  purposes. 

At  Mr.  House's  quarry  in  tbe  ^northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  33  (23  N., 
8  W.)  is  a  natural  curiosity  that  has  attracted  many  visitors.  It  consists 
of  a  "Table  Bock"  in  the  middle  of  the  creek,  and  is  an  Isolated  rem- 
nant of  the  rock  left  by  the  creek  which  baa  cut  a  channel  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  top  contains  about  400  square  feet  and  is  ten  to  twelve  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  surface  of  the  rock  in  this  locality  has 
been  scraped  by  the  glacier  and  shows  the  glacial  grooves  and  pat  holes. 

Bemharfg  Quarry,  Attun. — About  a  mile  north  of  Attica  on  the  C.  & 
I.  C.  Railway,  and  east  of  Pine  creek  is  one  of  the  largest  sandstone 
quarries  in  this  part  of  the  State.  While  the  atratigraphy  is  not  perfectly 
clear  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  quarry  is  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  Mansfield  period  that  rests  quite  unconformably  on  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  sandstone.  It  is  unlike  the  Mansfield  stone  in  most,  though 
not  in  all,  places  in  that  it  is  not  massive,  but  occurs  in  regular  layers  fre- 
quently separated  by  partings  of  black  shale.  The  shale  is  more  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  the  quarry  than  in  others.  The  layers  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet.  The  total  thickness  of  the  stone 
on  the  quarry  face  is  about  50  feet,  and  in  two  places  it  has  been  worked 
12  to  15  feet  deeper.  The  stone  has  a  buff  color  and  medium  coarse 
grain,  is  homogeneous  in  color  and  texture,  is  easily  quarried  and 
quite  durable.  It  is  nearly  all  used  for  bridges  and  culverts  along  the 
Wabash  Bailway,  and  small  quantities  in  wagon  bridges  and  foundaiiuns. 
It  was  opened  about  1856,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  almost  continuous 
operation  since  that  date.  Mr.  F.  J.  Bernbart  has  controlled  the 
quarry  since  1892,  and  his  lather  for  14  years  previous  to  that  date. 

Eekapoo  Valley. — The  stone  in  the  Bernbart  quarry  appears  to  be 
isolated  more  or  less  from  other  outcrops  of  the  same  stone.  A  small 
exposure  of  stone  similar  to  that  described  above  occurs  along  the  rail- 
way in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  31  (22  N.,  7  W.),  and  a  larger  out- 
crop occurs  along  the  railway  north  of  the  Attica-Independence  wagon 
road  in  sections  29  and  20  (22  N.,  7  W.),  but  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
(Riverside)  shaly  sandstone  outcrops  on  the  bluff  on  each  side  of  the 
Bernbart  quarry ;  in  the  valley  no  rock  is  exposed.  The  largest  vertical 
exposure  of  the  Mansfield  stone  in  this  valley  is  at  Cickapoo  Falls,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Kicka|>o<i  statiiti.     Thelitiie  watercourse  has 
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cut  a  ravine,  or  creecent-Bhaped  cove  back  into  the  sandetone  which 
surrounds  it  with  a  vertical  wall  80  f«et  high,  there  being  about  60  feet 
of  massive  sandstone  underlain  b7  20  feet  of  blaok  and  drab  colored 
Bhalea  The  lower  20  feet  of  the  sandstone  tends  to  disintegrate  and  ex- 
foliate, the  upper  40  feet  or  more  being  verj  firm  and  presenting  a  nearly 
even  regular  face.  Near  the  middle  of  the  crescent  and  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  is  the  remnant  of  a  large  pot  hole. 

The  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  is  continuous  from  the  falls  up  to  the 
Indiana  Greenstone  Quarry,  near  Kickapoo  station,  where  the  C  &  I, 
C.  Railway  has  out  an  opening  through  the  sandstone  about  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  and  it  is  on  the  ude  of  this  rock-cut  that  the  quarry  is  located, 
and  the  one  derrick  serves  to  lift  the  stone  from  the  quarry  and  place  it 
on  the  cars.  The  stone  ia  somewhat  similar  in  texture  to  that  at  Bent- 
hart's  quarry,  but  it  is  not  so  evenly  bedded,  contains  no  shale  partings, 
and  does  not  have  such  a  uniform  color.  At  the  north  end  of  the  quarry 
there  are  some  iron  secretions  that  injure  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  The 
color  varies  somewhat  in  different  portions  of  the  opening.  While  in 
general  a  straw  yellow  is  the  prevailing  color,  in  some  portions  it  has  a 
distinct  greenish  tint,  from  which  the  quarry  is  named,  and  on  the  point 
next  to  the  creek  east  of  the  railway  it  is  nearly  white.  Considerable 
stone  has  been  taken  from  this  quarry  and  shipped  to  various  points 
along  the  C.  &  I.  C.  Railway  for  bridge  and  foundation  stone. 

The  sandstone  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  ravine  from  the  north 
and  west  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Greenstone  Quarry,  extending  to  the 
section  line  between  Sees.  19  and  20  (22  N.,  7  W.).  At  the  upper  limit 
of  the  stone  on  this  branch  are  some  picturesque  rapids  and  falls,  where 
the  water  is  cutting  the  channel  in  the  sandstone.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  ravine  near  the  mouth,  and  not  &r  from  the  Greenstone  Quarry,  is 
a  quarry  opening,  which  apparently  was  worked  to  some  extant  several 
years  ago,  but  is  not  now  in  operation. 

No  outcrop  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  was  observed  on  Eickapoo 
creek  above  Kickapoo  Station.  Black  and  blue  shale  are  exposed  at 
several  points  a  mile  above  the  station,  and  elsewhere,  so  bras  observed, 
the  region  is  covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  glacial  material.  Some 
well  sections  show  ninety  feet  of  drift. 

itetween  Kkkapoo  and  LUtU  Pine  Oeab.— The  occurrence  of  the  sand- 
stone on  the  north  side  of  the  river  over  this  area  is  even  more  patchy 
than  on  the  south  side.  Three  exposures  occur  between  Kickapoo  creek 
and  Independence.  At  what  is  known  as  the  Steadman  quarry,  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  '29  (22  N.,  7  W.),  the  stone  has  been  quarried 
to  considerable  extent,  but  not  recently.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  river 
bluff  about  200  yards  or  less  from  the  river  channel.  The  total  thick- 
ness of  rock  exposed  is  thirty-five  feet,  the  base  being  concealed  below 
the  drainage  level.    There  is  practically  no  covering  of  drift  or  soil  near 
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tbe  edge  of  the  blnfT,  but  tb«  upper  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  MDdetone 
Kre  shelly  in  places,  the  remainder  of  the  rock  exposed  occurring  in  lay- 
ers three  or  four  feet  thick,  but  the  layers  are  sot  regular.  Yellow  and 
yellow-gray  are  the  prevailing  colors.  Tbe  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of 
the  sandstone  in  this  locality  is  due  not  simply  to  the  uncoaformity  at  the 
baee,  but  as  well  to  the  glacial  or  preglacial  erosion  at  the  top.  A  well 
on  the  bluff  back  of  tbe  Steadnian  quarry,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
it  and  but  forty  feet  above,  is  said  to  be  110  feet  deep,  forty-five  feet  in 
gravel  and  sixty-five  feet  in  fine  sand,  with  no  solid  rook. 

There  is  another  small  exposure  of  sandstone  of  medium  quality  that 
has  been  quarried  in  small  quantities  ou  tbe  McAdams  property  in  tha 
southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (22  N.,  7  W.),  and  a  slight  outcrop  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  but  they  are  of  only  minor  local  im- 
portance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Independence  large  quantities  of  the  Riverside  sand- 
stone and  shale  (Lower  Carboniferous)  are  exposed,  but  it  is  all  too  shelly 
apparently  to  have  any  value. 

On  each  side  of  tbe  river  at  Independence  there  are  a  great  many  lai^ 
crystalline  glacial  boulders,  that  are  so  abundant  in  places  as  to  prevent 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  largest  of  these  boulders,  known  locally  as 
College  Rock,  occurs  at  the  school-bouse  on  the  west  side  of  8ec.  22  (22 
N.,  7  W.),  and  is  approximately  12x14x10  feet  above  tbe  surface;  the 
dimensions  beneath  the  suriace  are  not  known.  Bo  far  as  known  this  is 
the  largest  glacial  boulder  iu  the  State. 

At  Independence  are  deposits  of  good  potter's  clay  that  were  used 
many  years  ago,  A  pottery  was  in  operation  here  in  1870-71,  and  one 
two  miles  north  of  town  from  1855-65.* 

The  only  exposure  of  Mansfield  sandstone  observed  between  Independ* 
ence  and  little  Pine  creek  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  tributary  known 
as  Dry  branch.  A  coarse  yellow  sandstone  of  no  commercial  importance 
and  containing  patches  of  quartz  conglomerate,  forma  a  bold  clifi^  along 
the  east  side  of  the  ravine,  the  slope  on  tbe  west  side  being  covered  with 
drift. 

Little  Pine  Creek. — On  Little  Pine  creek  the  yellow  Mansfield  sand- 
stone outcrops  through  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  17  (22  N, ,  6  W,), 
through  Sees.  8  and  6  (22  N.,  6  W.),  and  a  small  area  of  the  red  in  Sec. 
32  (23  N.,  6  W.).  The  outcrop  is  observed  to  rest  uoconformably  on 
the  drab-colored  shaly  Riverside  sandstone,  which  outcrops  in  a  number 
of  places.  The  outcrops  show  conspicuously  in  the  bluff  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  8  (22  N.,  6  W.),  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  shale  and  sandstone  is  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  figure 
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(Fig.  6),   the   underlyiog   drab  shale    having  been  eroded  before  the 
oyerlyiDg  eandatone  nae  deposited  on  the  ircegulsr  surface. 


Fig.  S.     Setiion  on  LittU  Pint  Orak  showing  unomformity  bttaetn  IKt  Lower  and 

Upper  Carbonifercnu  roela. 

A — Lower  Carbon  If  eroaa  (  HiTeraide ), 

B — Upper  CarboDiferoDS  ( Mansfield ). 

At  "  Falling  Rock"  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  6  (22  N.,  6  W.) 
IB  a  bold  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  in  a  unall  ravine  where  the  sandstone 
30  feet  in  tbioknesB  forms  a  perpendicular  bluff  which  is  kept  w  b;  the 
more  rapid  disintegration  of  the  underlying  shale  and  softer  sandstone  at 
the  base  of  the  deposit  The  stream  washing  this  away  more  rapidly  in 
its  channel  than  elsewhere  ^ves  the  bluff  its  crescent  shape.  Then  are 
numerous  occurrences  similar  to  this  throughout  the  sandstone  area.  A 
very  similar  one  and  one  given  the  same  name  (  "  Falling  Rock")  occurs 
about  two  miles  northeast  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec.  4(22  N.,  6  W.). 
Small  quantities  of  medium  quality  yellow  and  gray  sandstone  have  been 
quarried  for  local  use  on  the  slope  north  of  Falling  Rock  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Sec.  5  (21!  N,,  6  W.)  and  other  ledges  equally  as  good  occur 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  tbe  same  section. 

OreenkiU  Red  Sanddone  Quarry. — Probably  the  most  important  sand- 
stone from  a  commercial  standpoint  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  the  red 
sandstone  in  the  west  part  of  Sec.  32  and  the  east  side  of  Sec.  SI  (23  N. , 
6  W.).  The  stone  outcrops  along  the  south  side  of  a  small  branch  from 
the  west,  and  so  far  as  known  is  not  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
branch,  the  slopes  being  covered  with  glacial  material.  The  stone  has 
been  quarried  for  use  in  building  and  bridges ;  the  principal  quarry  open- 
ing being  on  the  east  aide  of  the  road  a  short  distance  north  of  the  half 
section  corner  between  sections  31  and  32,  The  face  of  the  quarry  is  20 
feet,  the  total  thickness  of  the  bed  is  not  shown,  but  is  not  less  than  30 
feet  and  may  be  much  more.  There  is  a  little  shelly  rock  at  the  top,  but 
in  no  place  more  than  one  oi  two  feet  and  the  overlying  drift  is  very  light, 
being  frora  zero  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  stone  on  the  qusrry  &ce  is  some- 
what friable,  much  more  so  than  that  in  the  natural  exposures  or  in  the 
bridge  abutments  where  it  has  been  used.  It  has  a  light  red  color,  a 
much  lighter,  brighter,  warmer  red  than  any  other  red  sandstone  of  the 
Btat*.  The  lighter  color  is  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of  less  iron 
than  in  the  hrownstones  rather  than  a  different  state  of  hydration,  the 
brighter  color  being  due  probably  to  the  absence  of  the  hydrons  oxide. 
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The  small  quantity  uf  iroD  ia  shown  buth  io  the  chemical  analysU  and  id 
the  microscopic  pzamiDation.  The  perceotage  of  iron  is  lower  than  that 
in  BDy  other  sandstooe  of  the  State  that  has  been  analyzed  (see  final  chap- 
ter fur  comparisoo). 

Chemical  Anaiyeie  of  Oreenhill  Red  Sandilane, 

Digested  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (HCI ). 

Residue  (white)  insolnble  in  HCI 98.73 

Alumina  (AUG.)   28 

Iron  Uiide  (Fe.O.) 36 

Lime  (Cat)) : 03 

Carbonic  acid  (OOi)  (by  computation) 02 

Total 99-41 

The  Btone  is  remarkable,  not  ooly  for  the  low  percentage  of  iron,  but 
of  the  alumina  and  lime  aa  well,  the  percentage  of  all  the  soluble  material 
being  lesA  than  one  per  cent.,  so  that  the  question  naturally  arise 
whether  there  is  sufficieot  cement  to  make  the  stone  of  any  value.  In 
favor  of  its  strength  might  be  stated  (1)  that  the  grains  are  closely  in- 
terlocked and  there  is  probably  some  silicious  cement,  as  a  fragment  of 
the  stone  digested  in  dilute  acid  for  several  days,  still  retained  much  of 
its  tenacity,  and  (2)  the  htone  where  it  has  been  used  shows  an  indurated 
surface  much  harder  than  the  fresh  stone,  and  this  despite  the  tact  that 
the  stone  was  quarried  by  blasting  with  powder  and  dynaniiie.  Tlie 
Martindale  house,  about  tour  miles  southeast  of  Pine  Village,  was  con- 
structed ot  stone  from  this  quarry  more  tban  35  years  ago.*  It  shows 
no  efiect  of  d  is  in  teg  ration  yet,  in  bet  is  nut  even  discolored.  Examina- 
tion with  the  core  drill  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chicago  parties 
in  this  locality  several  years  ago,  but  nothing  dtfiQiie  about  the  results 
could  be  obtained.  Despite  the  fact  of  the  friability  of  tlie  stune  in  the 
quarry  and  the  low  percentage  of  cement,  the  evidence  from  the 
weathered  face  and  the  use  in  buildings  and  bridges  is  Eufficient  to  war- 
rant further  exploitation  of  tbid  stone  when  tra  us  portal  ion  facilities  are 
offered. 

Black  Rock  and  viciniti/. — At  Black  Rock,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Sec.  d  (22  N.,  15  W.),  is  an  isolated  outcrop  of  yellow  Mansfield  sand- 
atone  and  cougiomerdte,  capping  a  high  promontory  overlooking  the 
Wabash  river.  A  section  at  ihia  point  shows  SO  feet  of  massive  Mans- 
field sandstone  underlain  by  75  Jeet  of  Lower  Carboniferous  shaly  sand- 
stone, thus  making  the  top  of  the  sandstone  105  teet  above  the  river.f 

*The  sotiul  data  oould  not  ba  suertaiDtd  rarther  thikD  th»t  it  vaa  loui  b«fon  [hg  wu. 
t  The  old  aouDt^  map  gif ai  it  110  fast,  bat  cararul  maaearameDte  miule  b;  tlie  nriUr  on 
two  diffarant  daja  with  aiood  KDoroid  ibowed  onir  IDS  faet. 
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The  Muisfidd  stone  )ies  UDCODformablj  on  the  underlying  sbaly  eand- 
Btoneae  shown  on  the  sccompanyiag  figure  (Fig.  7)  and  30  feet  denotes  ihe 


Fig.  7.     Seciwnoftht  Muff  al  Black  Boek. 

A — RiversideiBndstone  and  shale. 

B — MaQBfield  sands  tune. 
maximum  thickness.  The  rock  is  verj  ferruginous  and  has  little  or  no 
economic  value.  The  conglomerate  at  the  base  contains  pebbles  of  chert, 
quartz,  and  the  underlying  shaly  sandstone.  Oa  top  of  this  rock  50  to 
76  yards  back  from  the  face  of  the  ells'  and  10  feet  below  the  highest 
point  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  which  Is  heavily  charged  with  iron  and  has 
formed  a  considerable  deposit  of  iron  oxide  around  it. 

Sandstone  and  conglomerate  outcrops  at  several  places  indicated  on  the 
map  in  the  south  part  of  Sec.  4  (22  N.,  6  W.)  and  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  4  at  "Falling  Rock,"  but  none  of  it  'has  any  value  as  a 
building  stone.  There  is  much  conglomerate  inthis  vicinity,  and  much 
of  it  is  made  up  of  geode  fragments ;  in  one  place  on  a  space  of  two  or 
three  square  feet  24  geode  fragments  were  counted.  In  some  places  the 
conglomerate  is  fine,  the  separate  pebbles  bein^  aboiit  the  size  of  wheat 
grains,  while  in  other  localities  they  are  coarse,  being  about  the  size  of 
hickory  nuts.  No  Mansfield  sandstone  was  observed  east  of  the  county 
line  in  Tippecanoe  county,  but  the  region  was  not  explored  and  it  is 
possible  that  small  isolated  spots  of  it  may  occur. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NOTES  ON  THE  8ANDBT0NE   QnARBIEB  OF   INDIANA,    ODTBIDE  OF 
THE  AREA   HAPPED. 

The  following  notes  are  made  from  a  more  or  less  hasty  examination 
of  the  different  localities,  and  mainly  on  the  commercial  features  of  the 
stone  with  little  reference  to  the  stratigraphy,  and  are  given  here  only 
as  a  preliminary  report  on  these  localities.  Many  of  the  quarries  are 
more  important  commercially  than  many  of  those  in  the  area  mapped 
and  are  deserving  of  a  more  thorough  inveetigalJon,  iu  the  absence  of 
which  theee  notes  are  given. 
20— Geology. 
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The  Portland  Rtone,  Veruillion  County,  Ind. 

The  Carboniferous  eaiidatone  quarried  at  Worthy,  Vermillion  county, 
IB  known  in  the  market  ae  Portland  stone.  The  quarry  is  situated  in  a 
email  ravine  about  150  yards  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
railway  from  Terre  Haute  to  Chicago,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabaah 
riveraboutfour  miles  north  of  HiHedale,  in  section  14  (Tp.  16,  N.  R.,9W.) 

The  atone  at  the  quarry  of  the  Portland  St^ne  Co.  belongs  to  the  age 
of  the  Coal  Measures  at  a  horizon  above  that  of  the  Mansfield  stone.* 
It  is  thought  to  be  correlative  with  somewhat  similar  deposits  of  sand- 
stone  as  yet  undeveloped  on  the  Little  Vermillion  river  at  Francis 
Davis'  about  three  miles  west  of  Newport,  and  on  Big  Vermillion  river 
about  six  miles  northwest  of  Cayuga,  both  in  YermillioD  county. f 

Oiemieal  Compontion  of  Oie  Portland  Stone. — The  following  analysis  of 
the  Portland  stone  was  token  from  an  article  in  the  "  National  Builder," 
January  19,  lSd5,  furnished  by  8.  8.  Gorby,  State  Geologist,  but  the 
analyst  is  not  given  nor  any  particulars  in  regard  to  the  analysis : 

Anaiytit  of  FMiand  Slone. 

Per  cent 

Silica  (Si  O,  ) 91.182 

Lime  carbonate  (CftCO,  ) 864 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.413 

Ferric  oiide(Fe,  0,  ) 1.120 

Alumina  ( .\1,  O.  ) 2.134 

Moisture  and  loss 3.287 

Total 100. 

The  eniehing  strength  ofP<rrtland  tione  is  given  in  the  "  National  Builder"  % 
as  27,300  pounds  per  two  inch  cube,  which  would  equal  6,825  pounds 
per  square  inch,  providing  it  was  a  perfect  two  inch  cube.  This  is  about 
the  average  strength  of  good  sandstones.  See  tables  in  6nal  chapter  of 
this  report  for  comparison. 

Mwroseopk  and  Minerfdogk  Qiaraiier  of  the  Portland  (Lid.)  Stone. — 
The  Portland  stone  is  finer  grained  and  more  complex  in  its  mineralogic 
composition  than  the  Mansfield  stone.  The  stone  contains  about  the 
same  percentage  of  quartz  as  the  Mansfield  brownstone,  but  a  lower  per- 
centage than  the  Mant'field  gray  or  buff  stone.     The  quartz  is  all  angular 

'  Its  more  precise  lofation  id  tha  Coal  MeaaareB,  with  ite  relatiau  to  the  diffareut  coal 
bads,  will  no  doubt  ba  giien  in  tho  economic  report  on  the  ooil. 

t  Both  thois  localities  nare  risiled  and  noteB  made  on  the  oatcrops  and  enmplei  ool- 
lauted  for  eiaminBtion.  but  lack  of  time  has  prsTented  laboratory  examination  and  tiia 
pieparatiou  of  tbo  noMs  for  publication. 

J  Tha  "NalionalBuildor,"  JanaarrW,  1896.  Tho  toBl  waa  made  bj  J.D.  Kramor.Cin- 
olunati,  Ohio. 
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M  Bhown  in  the  microphotograph.  Fig.  2,  Plate  15.  The  grainb  are 
oompttiatively  uniform  in  size,  aver^ng  0.214  millimeter  or  .0083  of  an 
inch  it)  diameter.  The  largest  grain  measured  was  0.3  millimeter  or 
.OllS  inches  id  diameter.  It  will  be  noticed  on  comparison  that  in  the 
size  of  the  grains  the  stone  resembles  the  buff  colored  Mansfield  stone  at 
Williamsport,  and  is  finer  grained  than  the  brownstones.  A  few  of  the 
grains  show  they  have  Ireen  subject  to  strain,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  free  from  such  appearance,  so  that  while  part  of  the  graina  may 
have  come  from  an  area  of  distorted  strata  much  of  it  evidently  did  not. 
The  grains  are  enclosed  in  a  complex  cement  of  clay,  mica,  granular  and 
crystalline  quartz,  fragments  of  decaying  feldspar,  carbonates  and  iron 
oxide.  The  clay  evidently  comes,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  decaying  feld*par 
with  which  it  is  closely  associated,  along  with  granular  quartz  and  calcite. 

The  mica  is  muscovlte  and  occurs  in  small,  ragged  flakes,  much  of  it 
intimately  twisted  among  the  grains,  thus  serving  as  an  elastic  bond  of 
strength,  and  indicating  a  deposit  simultaneous  with  the  sand.  The 
carbonates  occur  in  minute,  scattered,  microscopic  patches  through  the 
rock ;  they  are  thought  to  be  in  part  calcite  and  in  part  dolomite,  or 
siderite,  or  both.  These  minerals  in  minute  quantities  are  not  readily 
differentiated.  The  rock  digested  in  cold  dilute  acid  gave  some  efferves- 
cence, which,  having  eeased  and  the  acid  being  heat«d,  was  renewed 
with  even  greater  vigor  than  at  first,  thus  indicating  the  occurrence 
of  both  the  calcite  and  one  or  both  of  the  other  carbonates.  The 
chemical  analysis  would  indicate  that  all  three  might  be  present.  The 
carbonates  are  unequally  diffused  through  the  rock,  some  areas  being 
&ee  from  them,  others  containing  not  less  than  three  or  four  pier  cent. 

Some  of  the  quartz  grains  are  bound  together  by  a  quartz  cement  so 
firmly  as  to  be  differentiated  only  between  crossed  nicols.  Whether  the 
quartz  has  been  deposited  on  the  graina  in  their  present  position,  or 
whether  such  areas  are  but  fr^ment^  of  quartzite  from  some  other 
region  does  not  in  all  cases  appear.  Yet  the  evidence  appears  to  support 
the  former  view,  as  some  of  the  area«  are  large  enough  to  form  a  con- 
glomerate if  they  were  deposited  as  quartztt«.  In  any  case  the  quartz 
cement  hardens  and  strengthens  the  rock. 

The  iron  oxide  occurs  in  very  finely  diffused  grains  that  are  possibly 
derived  from  oxidized  iron  pyritee  or  carbonate.  None  of  the  original 
sulphide  was  discovered,  but  not  a  sufficient  number  of  fresh  specimens 
were  examined  to  prove  its  absence  further  than  to  prove  that  if  it  occurs, 
it  is  in  minute  quantities. 

There  is  some  finely  diffused  carbonaceous  matter  that  atda  in  giving  the 
deep  bluish  tint  to  the  stone.  In  one  place  a  fragment  of  fossil  plant 
was  found  under  the  microscope  that  still  retains  its  cellular  structure. 

The  quartz  grains  contain  some  fluid  inclusions  and  some  microlites  of 
zircon,  apatite  and  rutile,  but  the  inclusions  are  few  and  all  minute. 
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The  rock  occurs  in  a  maasiTe  bed,  which  in  the  quarry  shows  a  work- 
ing &ce  of  51  feet,  and  it  is  said  that  a  core  from  the  diamond  drill  waa 
taken  out  to  the  depth  of  69  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
stone  or  a  change  in  its  character.  However,  the  present  face  extends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  to  carry  it  any  deeper  would  require 
pumping  especially  in  wet  weather.  Should  the  stone  prove  to  be  of 
good  quality  to  a  considerable  lower  depth  the  pumping  would  not  be  a 
serious  hindrance  as  there  is  no  permanent  stream  in  the  ravine  in  dry 
seasons,  and  it  could  be  done  cheaper  than  to  atrip  the  overlying  waste 
material  On  the  present  quarry  face  there  is  overlying  the  quarry  stone 
a  thickness  of  26  feet  or  more  of  shale,  fire-clay,  coal  and  boulder  clay. 
The  fire-clay  and  coal  are  said  to  be  utilized  and  probably  more  than  pay 
for  their  removal.  If  the  shale  could  also  be  utilized  for  paving  brick 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  profits  of  the  quarry.  Plate  16  shows  a  view 
of  the  quarry  in  operation. 

The  quarry  waa  opened  in  1894  by  the  Portland  Stone  Co.,  with  offices 
at  the  quarry  and  in  Chicago,  and  representing  a  capital  of  140,000. 
The  production  of  the  quarry  for  the  first  year  (1894)  waa  200,000  cu. 
ft.  ;  for  the  past  year  (1895)  200,000  cu.  ft. 

The  quarry  is  well  equipped  for  work ;  thi  company  employs  from  30 
to  60  men,  and  has  besidea  its  own  railway  engine  for  shifting  cars,  two 
ateam  power  derricks,  two  horse  derricks,  three  channelers  (two  in  opera- 
tion, 1895),  one  ateam  drill  and  two  gangs  of  saws.  They  contemplate 
putting  in  a  six  gang  mill. 

The  principal  shipping  points  for  the  stone  are  Chicago,  111.,  Milwau- 
kee, Sheboygan,  and  Portage,  Wisconsin;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Some  stone  has  been  shipped  to  each  of  the  following 
points:  Charleston,  Homer,  Muncie,  Indianola,  Rossville,  Sadoria,  Sey- 
mour, Danville  and  St.  Joe,  111.;  Cayuga,  Newport,  Montezuma,  and 
Dana,  Ind. 

Some  of  the  stone  is  used  for  bridges  and  some  for  buildings.  There 
are  probably  more  than  200  buildings  in  Chic^^  which  contain  the  Port- 
land stone,  either  for  entire  fronts  or  as  trimmings.  Nearly  all  the  brick 
housea  and  flats  in  Chicago  have  stone  trimmings,  such  as  cornices, 
lintels,  water  tables,  etc.,  or  else  the  entire  front  of  stone  and  the  side 
walls  of  brick.  The  Portland  stone  appears  to  give  good  satis&ction  for 
such  uses  and  is  a  growing  rival  of  the  Bedford  and  Joliet  stone.  The 
court  house  and  church  at  Charleston,  Ul.,  are  built  of  Portland  stone. 
It  has  had  considerable  use  along  the  C.  &  E.  I.  nulway  for  bridge  stone, 
both  on  the  main  line  and  the  C.  &  I.  C.  division.  It  waa  used  in  the 
bridge  over  the  Calumet  river  in  Chicago,  built  during  the  past  summer, 
1895. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  the  Portland  stone,  its  maaaive  struc- 
ture, its  homi^neity  of  texture,   composition  and  color,  the  ease  with 
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which  it  can  be  quuried  aod  dreeeed,  ite  location  near  the  nuJway,  its 
proximity  to  important  markete,  all  combine  to  give  it  great  com- 
mercial importance  and  the  industry,  which  lias  so  quickly  risen  to 
prominence,  will  do  doubt  continue  to  increase  for  some  yeara  to  come, 
or  until  the  expense  of  8trip|Hng  the  overlying  waste  material  prohibits 
the  further  profitable  production  of  the  stone. 

Clay  County. 

Brazil. — Sandstone  has  been  quarried  in  limited  quantities  in  several 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Brazil.  The  atone  is  of  inferior  quality  and  ntver 
had  more  than  a  local  usage.  The  quarries  are  nearly  all  abandoned  at 
the  present  time  and  will  probably  never  again  be  worked  to  any  extent, 
as  the  large  brick  works  can  supply  a  better  and  cheaper  buUding  ma- 
terial than  can  be  obtained  from  the  sandstone. 

On  the  Pierce  form  on  the  hill  north  of  Newburg  (Turner),  two  and 
a  half  miles  west  of  Brazil,  a  soft,  micaceous  sandstone  was  quarried  for 
foundation  stone  in  Brazil.  The  quarry  was  in  operation  fbr  t«n  or  twelve 
years,  but  has  been  abandoned  now  for  three  or  four  years  and  the  over- 
lying soil  and  drift  have  crumbled  in,  almost  entirely  concealing  the 
stone. 

Stone  has  been  quarried  in  small  quantities  at  several  localities  along 
Otter  creek,  north  of  Brazil.  At  the  high  trestle  on  the  C.  &.  I.  C.  railway, 
stone  has  been  quarried  on  each  side  of  the  creek.  It  is  a  very  light  gray 
sandstone,  slightly  variegated  with  yellow  and  more  or  leas  shelly  on  the 
exposed  sur&ces.  It  ia  both  overliun  and  underlain  by  coal.  Stone  has 
been  obtained  here  within  the  last  two  years,  but  the  quarry  is  not  now 
(1895)  in  operation. 

Od  Otter  creek  in  Sec.  18  (13  N.,  6  W.),  near  the  little  town  of  Car- 
donia,  gray,  bud*,  and  banded  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use. 
The  gray  and  yellow  banded  stone  is  very  handsome  in  hand  specimens, 
but  ia  only  of  medium  value  for  building  material.  The  stone  occura  in 
a  bed  15  to  18  leet  thick  and  has  been  quarried  at  several  points  along 
the  Midland  railway  in  this  section.  The  sandstone  at  all  the  localities 
above  mentioned  in  the  vicinity  of  Brazil  occurs  in  the  Coal  Meaaurea 
at  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Mansfield  aandatone. 

Orange  County. 

Sandstone  adapted  for  local  use  in  foundations,  bridges,  curbing,  etc., 
occurs  in  many  places  in  Orange  county.  The  t>est  atone  is  that  inter- 
stratified  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  designated  the 
Paoli  sandstone  by  Mr.  Kindle  in  his  report  on  the  whetstones  of  this 
region     [See  the  following  paper  in  this  volume.] 
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Notes  were  made  on  the  occurrence  of  this  atone  at  several  dififerent 
localiliee,  and  sampleB  taken,  but  lack  of  time  hae  prev6nt«d  an  exami- 
nation of  the  latter  and  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  former.  The  atone 
has  been  quarried  for  local  uae  at  West  Baden,  Paoli,  Orleans  and  else* 
where,  and  will  no  doubt  be  used  more  in  the  future  thui  in  the  paat 
when  the  people  realize  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  quarried  and  dressed. 
Here,  as  in  most  other  limestone  regions,  the  citizens  have  the  impression 
that  because  it  is  much  softer  than  limestone  that  it  will  not  stand  the 
weather. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  of  this  region  is  toi  the  most  part  too  imper- 
fect for  good  building  stone,  as  it  contains  much  conglomerate,  croes- 
bedding  and  many  iron  lecretioDB. 


Greene  County. 

Btooo^UUl. — A  mile  and  a  quarter  northeast  of  Bloomfield  In  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  13,  (7N. , 5  W.,)  isoneof  the  most  promising  expofr 
ures  of  red  or  brown  sandstone  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  outcrops  on  each 
side  of  asmall  tribatary  of  Richland  creek,  known  locally  as  Warren  branch, 
the  largest  and  most  promising  exposure  being  on  the  west  aide.  The 
thickness  of  the  exposure  ia  35  feet,  but  aa  the  bottom  is  concealed  by 
the  debris  of  the  valley  the  total  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  unknown. 
The  length  of  the  exposure  is  about  200  yards,  being  concealed  at  each 
end  by  loose  soil  and  debris.  It  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  hilt  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more  but  with  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  the 
stripping  would  probably  not  exceed  10  feet,  25  or  30  yards  back  from 
the  face  uf  the  bluff. 

The  atone  is  remarkably  uniform  in  texture  and  more  uniform  in  color 
than  is  customary  for  th^  brownstone  on  the  suriace  It  is  coarse  to 
medium  in  grain  as  shown  on  the  drawing  (see  No.  5,  on  plate  12)  and 
weathers  evenly,  showing  a  firm,  even,  hard,  indurated  surface,  in  some 
places  moss-grown.  The  base  of  the  bluff  is  strewn  with  many  large 
boulders,  some  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  some  sharply  angular  and  some 
rounded.  Treee  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  growing  behind  some 
of  these  boulders,  indicating  that  they  have  been  separated  for  many 
years  from  the  parent  ledge,  yet  as  a  rule  there  is  but  very  little  sand  or 
debris  about  them,  indicating  that  there  has  been  very  little  disinte- 
gration; on  ibe  contrary  they  are  harder  on  the  surface  than  in  the 
interior. 

The  stone  varies  in  color,  but  is  comparatively  uniform  at  any  one  place. 
The  prevailing  color  is  reddish  brown,  somewhat  brighter  than  the  Con- 
necticut brownstone  and  not  unlike  the  stone  at  Mansfield  and  St,  Anthony 
in  color. 
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The  chemical  aaalyaie  ehowB  it  U>  have  a  high  percentage  of  iron  oxide, 
higher  than  most  of  the  hrownetone  of  Indiana.  The  microscope  shows 
this  iron  to  be  partly  crystalline,  crystal  faces  measuring  0.032  millimeter 
in  length  occurring.  The  percentage  of  alumina  and  lime  is  remarkably 
low. 


Chemieal  analyna  of  broamatoae  from  Bloomfidd. 

Per  cent. 

Besidue  (white)  ioBolable  in  hjdrochloric  acid 85.29 

Ferric  oxide  (  Fe,0,) 11.83 

Alumina  (  AljO.)    19 

Lime(,CaO) 06 

Carbonic  acid  (  COj),  (computed)    .05 

Water  and  loss,  by  difference    2.58 

Total 100.00 

As  shown  by  the  microscope  the  insoluble  residue  is  practically  all 
quartz,  the  grains  averaging  0.28  millimeter  in  diameter. 

This  stone  has  not  been  developed,  not  even  for  local  use  except 
a  small  quantity  taken  out  this  year  (1895)  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shryer 
for  the  foundation  of  his  house  in  Bloomfield,  and  that  was  taken  from 
the  loose  boulders  and  not  from  the  parent  ledge.  The  location  b  in 
the  little  valley  that  leads  to  the  Bedford-Switz  City  division  of  the 
Louisville  &  New  Albany  Railway  about  two  miles  distant,  bo  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  ought  not  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  stone. 

iteciwoorf.— At  Rockwood,  about  five  miles  south  of  east  from  Bloom- 
field,  buff  and  gray  sandstone  has  been  quarried  to  some  ext«nt  by  Mr. 
J.  Hassler  and  brother.  The  stone  has  been  taken  from  two  different 
openings.  On  the  bv^vli  «de  of  Plummer  creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  railroad,  is  a  ledge  of  light  gray  sandstone,  sis  to  eight 
feet  thick,  that  is  an  exceptionally  fine  building  stone.  It  has  such  a 
smooth  easy  cleavage  that  it  can  be  readily  split  in  sizes  of  any  dimen- 
sions. A  slab  twelve  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  tax  inches  thick, 
lying  at  the  quarry,  looks  as  regular  as  though  it  had  come  from  the 
saw  mill.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  quarried  and  its  agreeable  color 
should  give  this  stone  an  extensive  local  use.  It  would  make  good 
whetstones  or  grindstones. 

The  stone  at  the  railroad,  on  the  north  side  of  Fluramer  creek,  near 
Mr.  Hassler's  houae,  is  buff-colored  and  somewhat  variegated  in  places. 
It  is  not  as  uniform,  valuable,  or  desirable  stone  as  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek,  yet  is  suitable  for  foundations  and  heavy  masonry  and 
has  been  quarried  in  considerable  quantities. 
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Dubois  Coontt. 


Si.  Anthony. — J.  B.  Lyae  &  Sou  opera'e  a  brownstone  quarrj  about 
•me  mile  west  of  St.  Anthooy,  DuboU  county,  [ndiaua,  aear  the  middle 
of  Sec.  27  (2  S  ,  4  W.).  The  quarry  wae  upeued  in  1887  and  operated 
OD  a  anmll  scale  for  two  years  when  it  vern  sbut  down.  It  was  reopened 
in  1894  by  Lyne  &  Son  with  improved  machinery  and  is  now  doing  an 
extensive  business.  They  have  built  a  switch  from  the  quarry  to  the 
Louisville,  Evansville  &  Ht.  Lr)uia  ("Air  Line")  railway,  and  ship 
stone  to  Louiaville,  Evansville,  St.  Louis,  Terre  Haute  and  intermediate 
points. 

The  stone  occurs  in  a  massive  bed  varying  from  10  to  16  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  overlain  and  underlain  by  shale.  The  underlying  shale  is  light 
gray  with  streaks  of  black,  e^d  to  be  accompaoied  by  coal  and  £re-clay  in 
places,  but  none  is  exposed  at  present.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  quarry 
the  shale  is  impregnated  with  considerable  iron,  which  also  occurs  in  small 
quantities  in  the  base  of  the  sandstone  at  this  point.  The  overlying  shale 
has  a  blue-gray  color  and  contains  some  intercalary  sandstone.  One  or 
two  incipient  bedding  planes  appear  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone, but  disappear  in  the  hack  part  of  the  quarry.  There  are  a  few  in- 
distinct joint  planes  with  a  general  east-west  trend. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  stone  ehowd  it  to  have  a  lower  percentage 
of  silica  and  a  higher  per  cent,  of  iron  than  the  stone  at  Mansfield,  closely 
resembling  the  Bloom6eld  stoue  in  this  respect. 

Analytic  o}  St.  Attthony  Sandstone.' 

Per  pent. 

Beeidue  (white)  insoluble  in  concentrated  HCl 88.41 

Iron  oiide  (  Fe,0,) 8.40 

Alumina  (  A1,0,) 63 

Lime(CaO    )   13 

The  insoluble  residue  is  practically  all  quartz  aa  shown  by  microscopic 
examination.  In  the  specimens  examined  the  grains  range  in  size  from 
0.09  mm.  to  0.48  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  average  of  20  contiguous 
grain;  being  0.32  mm.  or  0  01'26  inches  The  quartz  grains  are 
angular,  eubangular  and  rounded  and  contain  many  fluid  inclusions  and  a 
few  microscopic  apatite  crystals.  (See  No.4  on  plate  12.)  The  only 
other  mineral  present  in  any  appreciable  quantity  is  the  iron  oxide, 
apparently  a  mixture  of  the  red  and  brown  hematites  with  probably  a 
minute  quantity  of  clay.  See  Chapter  III,  f.ir  physical  tests  on  the  St. 
Anthony  stone. 

The  length  of  the  quarry  floor  is  about  800  feet.  The  stone  has  been 
stripped  back  from  the  face  a  distance  of  10  to  30  teet,  a  small  portion  of 
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which  has  beeo  remored  and  much  of  it  obanneled  read;  for  removal. 
In  moBt  places  tvo  channel  cuts  of  about  six  feet  each  are  removed.  The 
large  area  uncovered  and  the  removal  of  the  etoae  is  large  mill  blocks  in 
quantity  enable  the  owners  to  select  the  colors  in  a  more  satisfactory  way 
than  can  be  done  in  a  small  quarry.  Here  as  at  Mansfield  and  elsewhere 
the  stone  is  not  uniform  in  color  throughout.  There  are  several  distmct 
shades  which,  while  partially  grading  into  each  other  in  places,  can  with 
care  be  separated  by  proper  sawing  of  the  stone,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  all  the  stone  into  groups  of  uniform  color.  As  one  shade 
may  predominate  more  in  one  part  of  the  quarry  than  in  another,  the 
advantage  of  having  a  large  &ce  to  select  from  and  a  large  stock  in  the 
yard  will  readily  appear.  The  quarry  is  well  equipped  with  channelers, 
drills,  good  derricks  and  a  good  mill,  and  apparently  the  only  limit  to  the 
supply  of  good  brownstone  ia  when  the  expense  of  stripping  the  overiying 
shale  and  soil  will  prevent  a  profit  on  the  stone.  If  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  utilize  part  or  all  of  this  now  waste  material  for  hrick  making  or 
other  purpose  so  aa  to  wholly  or  in  part  pay  for  its  removal  this  time  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

NorAioettof  St.  Anthony. — No  other  outcrops  of  brown  stoueare  reported 
in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  8t.  Anthony.  A  bufi*  stone  has  been  quarried 
near  the  town  ibr  use  in  building  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  some  of 
the  fouDdations.  In  the  region  west  of  north  from  the  brownstone 
quarry  the  brownstone  is  said  to  outcrop  at  different  points.  The  region 
was  not  traversed  except  the  road  from  Jasper  to  Kn"Xville,  along  which 
the  brownstone  is  exposed  in  a  number  of  places.  The  largest  and  best 
exposures  observed  are  at  Herrman  Brel^;e's,  in  sections  21  and  28  (1 
S.,  4  W.).  The  stone  varies  in  color  through  several  shades  of  brown- 
ish red,  and  in  certain  spots  is  impregnated  with  "iron  blister^'.''  At 
some  of  the  exposures  the  color  and  texture  are  fairly  uniform.  How  far 
the  uniformity  extends  cannot  be  predicted  definitely  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  surface  exposure.  The  largest  single  exposure  observed  was 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  thick,  but  an  outcrop  eight  fret  thick  near  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  another  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  baee  of  the  hill, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  first,  would  indicate  that  there  ia  a  bed  of 
considerable  thickness,  possibly  not  less  than  forty  feet.  However,  the 
intervening  concealed  interval  may  consist  largely  of  buff  sandstune  or 
shale. 

JfMper. — Gray  and  buff  sandstone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  at 
several  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jasper.  The  Catholic  Church 
at  that  place  is  constructed  of  stone  from  different  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  only  quarry  in  operation  in  1895  is  operated  by  James  Schroeder 
and  one  assistant,  in  the  sonth  part  of  Sec.  25  (1  8.,  5  W.),  a  mile  or 
more  northeast  of  Jasper.  The  stone  is  gray  and  buff  in  color,  and  harder 
than  the  average  Mansfield  stone.     The  product  is  mainly  used  for 
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fbuodations.  Small  quantitieB  have  been  shipped  to  Huntiugburgh  for 
flagstone  and  curbetooe.  The  Jacob  Eckert  quarrj,  on  the  east  side  of 
Patoka  creek,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Jasper,  has  beeD  abandoned  for 
•ome  years,  as  baa  the  Fisher  quarry,  a  mile  north  of  the  town. 

Perrt  County. 

CanneUon. — Some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  sandstone  quarries  in  In- 
diana are  those  near  Oannelton,  Perry  county.  Sandstone  ia  exposed  in 
the  Ohio  River  bluffs  in  many  places  in  Perry  county,  and  has  been 
quarried  at  and  below  Canaelton,  but  the  moat  valuable  stone,  and  that 
which  has  been  quarried  most  extensively,  occurs  on  the  bluS  two  to 
four  miles  above  (east  of)  Cauuelton  at  and  below  Rock  Island,  ia  sec- 
tions 12,  13,  and  14  {7  S.,  3  W.)- 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  and  conglomerate  occurs  at  the  base  of  the 
bluff  at  Rwk  Island,  but  is  not  quarried,  except  in  small  quantities  for 
rip-rap.  The  dimension  stone  is  all  taken  from  the  overlying  Coal 
Measures.  Part  of  the  Mansfield  formalii>n  is  coarse  conglomerate  com- 
posed of  pebbles  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  in  places  the 
pebbles  forming  a  closely  compact  mass,  with  little  sand,  in  other 
places  loosely  scattered  through  the  sandstone,  and  occasionally  occur ing 
in  layers,  following  the  false  bedding  of  the  stone. 

The  dimension  stone  has  been  taken  from  beds  overlying  the  Mansfield 
stone,  and  in  most  places  separated  irom  it  by  a  bed  of  black  shale.  It 
is  finer  grained  than  the  average  Mansfield  sandstone,  the  average  diame- 
ter of  the  grains  being  0. 14  millimetor,  the  largest  being  0.2  mm.  (See 
Nos.  1  on  Plato  15  and  6  on  Plato  12.)  The  chemical  analysis  shows  a 
higher  percentage  of  insoluble  residue  than  the  average  sandstone,  but 
this  residue  is  not  all  quartz,  as  in  much  of  the  Mansfield  stone,  but  mica, 
both  muscovite  and  biotite.  occurs ;  the  quartz  coutains  zircon,  apatite  and 
r utile  crystals. 

Chrmiml  anittyeis  of  Gmndlr/a  Sandiione. 

Per  cent. 

Residue,  insoluble  m  hydrochlorifi  arid M.18 

Ferric  oitide(Fe.OJ 1.56 

Alumina  (Al.OJ o4 

Lime  (Ctt  O) 15 

Total ■.  .  H8.43 

The  color  varies  from  a  lemon-yellow  to  a  light  or  dark  gray.  In 
general,  however,  the  color  Is  comparatively  uniform  at  any  one  quarry 
opening,  varying  from  place  to  place.  The  color  is  iu  no  place  an  at- 
tractive one  for  fine  buildings,  owing  to  the  rusty  yellow  tint  of  the  iron 
oxide  that  always  occurs.  It  ia  better  adaptod  to  heavy  masonry,  where 
eauty  is  aubordinated  to  ease  of  working  and  durability. 
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The  itooe  occurs  in  a  massive  bed,  which  only  rarely  shows  open  bed- 
ding planes,  but  nearly  always  haa  an  easy  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
beddini;,  eo  that  it  can  be  readily  eplit  iato  any  tbickueae  desired.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  workiog  of  the  stone,  which  is  all  done  by  hand. 
A  cbanneler  was  used  for  a  white  in  one  of  the  quarries,  but  is  idle  at 
present  (1895),  the  apparent  reason  for  its  idleness  being  that  the 
Stone  at  the  point  where  it  has  been  used  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  many 
of  the  openings  there  is  not  sufficient  quarry  floor  to  use  a  cbanneler  to 
advantage.  The  stone  occurs  un  the  face  of  a  steep  bluff  and  is  overlain 
by  black  shale,  overlain  in  turn  by  other  sandstone.  The  stone  is 
quarried  back  in  the  bluff  until  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  shale 
becomes  too  great  to  remove  and  permit  any  profit  on  the  stone. 

As  the  shale  is  not,  in  physical  appearance  at  least,  unlike  that  used 
elsewhere  for  paving  bricks.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  so  used  here. 
The  appearance  of  the  shale  is  sufficient  at  least  to  warrant  an  investiga- 
tion in  that  line.  In  some  places  it  would  be  possible  to  run  an  incline 
track  or  chute  from  the  shale  bed  to  the  river  bank,  and  the  loading  of 
it  on  barges  would  be  a  slight  expense.  Even  though  it  would  but  par- 
^lly  pay  for  its  removal  it  would  uncover  large  quantities  of  valuable 
stone,  the  profits  on  which  would  help  pay  for  removal  of  the  shale. 

The  large  cotton  mill  and  the  Catholic  church  at  CanneltoD,  are  con- 
structed of  stone  from  these  quarries.  There  are  a  dozea  or  more 
smaller  buildings  in  Cannelton,  store  rooms,  dwelling  houses,  etc. ,  which 
are  built  of  it ;  also  many  foundations,  retaining  walls,  etc.  It  was  used 
in  the  locks  on  the  canal  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
the  Green  river,  Ky.  It  ba^  been  used  in  a  number  of  places  along  the 
Ohio  river  for  rip-rap,  retaining  walls,  wharves,  etc. ;  some  shipped  as  far 
dswn  as  Memphis. 

The  quarrying  of  sandstone  at  this  locality  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
an  important  industry  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  stone  occurs  in  a 
heavy  deposit,  easily  worked,  and  well  adapted  to  heavy  mseoury. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Summary. 

The  invetitigation  shows  that  sandstone  of  good  quality  and  in  commer- 
eial  quantities  occurs  at  several  different  horizons  in  the  Carboniferous 
system  in , western  Indiana.  It  also  shows  that  along  with  the  good 
stone  in  each  of  these  beds  there  is  much  that  is  inferior  and  that  care  is 
necessary  in  selecting  the  product.  In  the  chapter  on  local  details,  as 
fer  as  possible,  all  the  points  where  good  stone  for  local  use  occurs  are 
designated,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  defective  stone  is  described  and  the 
defects  pointed  out,  that  it  may  be  avoided. 
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The  most  important  bed  of  sandBtone  is  tluit  termed  the  Manifield, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  uuconformablf  on  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limeatonee,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  eqaivaleot  of  the 
Millstone  grit  of  adjoining  States  and  extends  in  a  strip  varying  ftxim  two 
to  ten  miles  or  more  in  width,  ^m  the  north  pert  of  Warren  oounty  in 
an  east  of  south  direction  la  and  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of 
more  than  175  miles  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Over  all  the  north  part  of 
this  area,  all  that  is  shown  on  the  two  accompanying  map  sheets,  is  a  belt 
of  glacial  drift  material,  varying  in  thickness  from  zero  to  200  feet  or 
more.  The  great  mass,  probably  nine-tenths,  of  the  formation  is 
made  up  of  a  medium  to  coaree-gnuned  massive  sandstone,  which  is  asso- 
mted  with  (1)  patches  of  conglomerate,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  thickness  and  from  a  few  feet  to  hundreds  of  yards  in  lat- 
eral extent,  (2)  shaly  sandstone,  (3)  shale,  (4)  coal  and  (5)  fire-clay. 

The  source  of  pari  of  the  coarse  material  of  the  conglomerates  and  the 
sandstone  is  shown  to  be  from  the  cherts  and  geodes  of  the  underly- 
ing limestones.  The  remainder  is  probably  from  the  crystalline  areas  of 
the  lake  regions. 

While  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  soft,  friable,  and  easily  worked,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks  in  the  State.  This  is 
proven  by  its  topographic  features  and  its  use  in  buildings  and  bridges. 
It  consists  essentially  of  quarlz  grains  in  a  cement  of  iron  oxide,  with 
some  silica  and  minute  quantities  of  clay ;  it  is  locally  micaceous  and  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals  in  places.  The 
tendency  of  the  iron  oxide  to  segregate  injures  much  otherwise  good 
stone.  The  grains  are  mostly  angular,  but  in  the  coarser  varieties  some 
of  them  are  rounded  and  subangular. 

The  many  varieties  in  color  are  grouped  under  the  two  genera)  heads 
of:  (1)  Brownstane,  Including  the  red-brown,  purplish-brown  and  choco- 
late-brown, and  (2)  buff  and  gray  stone,  variegated  stone,  occurring  in 
each  class.  Commercial  stone  is  obtained  in  both  classes,  but  is  lees 
abundant  and  more  valuable  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  class. 

The  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  this  stone 
are :  (1)  The  absence  of  railway  facilities  at  some  of  the  best  deposits ; 
(2)  the  occurrence  of  the  so^ialled  iron  "blisters"  or  "kidneys"  that 
injure  the  brownstone  in  many  localities ;  (3)  the  presence  of  much  cross- 
grain  or  felse-bedding ;  (4)  lack  of  uniformity  in  color ;  (5)  inferior  stone 
having  been  quarried  and  put  on  the  market,  thus  injuring  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  good  stone.  Thronghout  a  large  portion  of  the  area  much 
of  the  stone  is  injured  by  one  or  more  of  these  causes,  yet  in  many 
places  the  stone  is  so  far  free  from  these  defects  that  it  could  be  worked 
with  profit  as  is  done  in  a  few  places.  The  stone  is  deserving  of  a  more 
extended  use  than  it  has  at  present,  yet  the  poorer  stone  that  will  be  put 
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on  the  market  from  time  to  time  by  careleee  qaarrymen  will  alirajd  be  a 
drawback  ta  the  development  of  the  stone. 

Quarries  in  the  Mansfield  stone  are  in  active  operation  at  St,  Anthony 
(broffnetone),  Williamsport  (buff),  Attica  and  Kickapoo  (buff). 
Fountain  (brown  and  buff),  and  numerous  small  quarries  throughout 
the  area.  One  brownstone  quarrj  has  been  opened  this  year  (1895)  at 
Portland  Mills.  There  are  idle  quarries  at  Mans6eld,  Hilleboro,  Attica, 
Greenhill  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  area  Undeveloped  deposits 
occur  at  different  points,  the  moat  promising  being  in  Parke  and  Greene 
counties. 

SaruUlonee  tn  the  Coal  Meantrtt. — I  nterst ratified  with  beds  of  coal  and 
sbale,  sandstone  of  good  quality  occurs  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Coal 
Measures  at  a  horizon  above  that  of  the  Mansfield  stone.  The^e  were 
not  examined  in  detail,  but  notes  made  at  a  number  of  different  points 
show  much  valuable  stone. 

The  so-called  Portland  stone  at  Worthy,  Vermillion  county,  is  one  of 
the  best  building  stones  of  the  State  and  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
productive  quarries.  The  stone  has  a  gray-blue  color  varying  to  light 
buff  near  the  surface.  It  occurs  in  a  massive  bed  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  thickness  overlain  by  shale  coal  and  glacial  drift.  It  is  highly  silicious, 
consisting  largely  of  quartz  grains  in  a  complex  cement  of  clay,  silica, 
and  iron  and  lime  carbonates.  It  is  not  so  durable  as  the  Mansfield 
stone,  butjudging  from  the  outcrop  and  the  composition  it  is  equal  to  the 
average  in  this  respect. 

At  Cannelton,  on  the  Ohio  river,  are  extensive  quarries  of  Carbonifer- 
ous sandstone  immediately  overlying  the  Mansfield  stone.  It  is  not  so 
attractive  in  color  as  the  Portland  stone  and  will  not  command  as  high  a 
price  for  building  purposes,  but  it  is  accessible  in  larger  quantities,  is 
equally  as  durable,  possibly  more  so,  is  easily  worked  and  is  well  adapted 
to  use  in  heavy  masonry.  These  quarries  have  been  productive  for 
many  years. 

Sandstone  of  Carbonilerous  age  has  been  quarried  at  Jasper,  Brazil, 
Coxville,  and  points  west  of  Newport,  northwest  and  northeast  of 
Cayuga,  south  and  west  of  Covington,  and  elsewhere. 

Bivemde  Sandttam. — At  Riverside,  Fountain  county,  are  two  large 
quarriea  (one  in  operation  in  1895)  in  sandstone  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age.  The  stone  varies  from  a  light  blue  color  on  the  interior  to  a  drab 
or  buff  on  the  exterior.  It  is  evenly  stratified  in  layers  from  two  inches 
to  more  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  the  thinner  layers  being  on  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  thicker  ones  in  the  interior.  It  is  very  fine  grained,  takes 
a  smooth  finish  and  is  adapted  to  delicate  carving  and  ornamentation.  It 
is  not  so  highly  silicious  as  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  has 
a  greater  variety  of  mineral  constituents.  While  the  Riverside  sand- 
stone is  not  so  durable  as  the  Mansfield  stone  and  not  so  well  adapted 
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to  heavy  masonry,  yet  it  is  better  adapted  to  trimmiDg  or  carved  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  stooe  is  used  at  Lafayette  and  neighboring  towns,  yet 
some  of  it  hag  been  shipped  to  more  distant  points. 

Similar  stone  to  that  at  Riverside  has  been  quarried  near  Altica  at 
Raccoon  StatioD  on  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  railway  and  od  Big  Walnut  creek 
east  of  Bainbridge,  Putnam  county,  and  other  points  in  the  State. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  area  there  are  at  least  two  beds  of  sand- 
stooe  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  a  much  coa»er  grained 
stone  than  the  Riverside  stooe,  and  resembling  the  butf-rolored  Mansfield 
stone.  It  is  thought  to  occur  at  a  horizon  between  the  Riverside  and 
the  Mansfield  (the  Chester?).  It  has  been  quarried  for  local  use  at 
several  places  in  Orange  county. 

The  crushing  tests  of  the  ludiana  sandstones  indicate  a  st"ae  about 
equal  in  screngib  to  atones  of  similar  character  elsewhere,  but  beliiw  the 
average  fur  all  sandstones  if  the  quartzitic  varieties  are  included.  The 
fire  tests  would  iudicate  a  stone  that  would  not  stand  a  fierce  conflagra- 
tion without  more  or  less  serious  injury.  However,  the  reports  from  its 
use  in  fire  places,  chimneys,  sugar  furnaces,  and  blase  furnaces  indicate 
a  fire-resisting  stone  of  some  merit,  from  certain  localities  at  least. 

The  experimental  and  statistical  information  is  tabulated  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  varies  from  $80,000  to 
nearly  $200,000. 
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A  rough  estimate,  based  oq  the  dinieiiBioiu  of  the  different  quarry 
openingB  throughout  the  area  traversed,  shows  a  total  production  of 
about  3,750,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  2,000,000  feet  would  come  firom  tbe 
Wabash  valley  above  Coal  creek.  This  estimate  iucludea  the  product 
for  local  use  from  the  many  small  quarries.  It  is  possibly  for  within  tbe 
limit  of  the  actual  output. 
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Sandstone  product  in  Indiana  for  1889. — The  sandstone  product  for 
1889,  valued  at  S43,983,  is  as  follovrs :  Warreo  county,  S19,163 ;  Foun- 
tain county,  tl4,500 ;  emaller  amounts  in  Orange  and  Putnam  countiee, 
in  all  11  quarries.  Of  the  total,  the  amount  of  $16,033  was  used  for 
building  purposes,  $18,080  for  bridge  work,  etc.  All  of  Orange  county's 
product  was  used  for  abrasives. — Mineral  resources  of  the  United  Statet, 


LiM  of  emnpanies  and  individuals  operating  aanditone  qtusrriea  in  Indiana, 

vnlh  dates. 

1.  Williamsport  Stone  Co.,  William  sport ;  quarry  opeue^  in  1840; 
worked  by  the  present  company  since  1893. 

2.  P.  J.  Bernhart,  Attica;  since  1892  run  by  F.  J.  Bernhart ;  quarry 
first  opened  by  his  father  in  1856.  I 

3.  Jacob  Schmidt,  Attica;  since  1892;  operated  other  small  quarries 
in  previous  years. 

4.  Guyer,  Bnrchby  &  Co.,  Riverside;  since  1887.  Riverside  Stone 
Co.  has  a  quarry  close  by  the  above,  opened  many  years  previous,  but 
not  in  operation  in  1895. 

5.  J.  B.  Lyne  &  Son,  St.  Anthony;  since  1894;  first  opened  in 
1887. 

C.  F.  F  Paulin  &  Co.,  Cannelton ;  since  1884;  first  opened  at  Can- 
neltoo,  many  years  previous. 

7.  American  Cannel  Coal  Co.,  Cannelton;  since  1895. 

8.  Parke  Couuly  Browustone  Co.,  Mansfield;  from  1891  to  1894; 
now  in  the  hands  of  receiver;  operated  by  M.  W.  Wolf,  1887-1891. 

9.  Portland  Stone  Co. ,  Worthy ;  date  of  opening  not  at  hand,  hut 
only  a  few  years  ago ;  has  been  in  vigorous  operation  ever  since. 

10.  Joseph  Marlowe,  operating  Indiana  Greenstone  quarry  at  Kick- 
apoo,  near  Attica,  since  1 892 ;  quarry  was  opened  many  years  previously. 

11.  Charles  A.  House,  Rainsville,  has  operated  small  quarries  for 
local  use  for  several  years. 

12.  Louts  F.  Inglehart,  Harmony,  with  his  lather  has  operated 
a  small  quarry  for  30  year?. 

13.  John  Jones,  Paoli,  has  operated  local  quarries  since  1885. 

14.  Hamilton  Ti^ert  has  operated  small  quarry  since  1892. 

15.  Portland  Mills  Browustone  Company  opened  a  large  quarry  at 
PorUand  Mills  in  1 896. 

16.  Hillsboro  Browustone  Co.  and  L.  K.  Stevens  operated  brown- 
stone  quarries  at  Hillsboro  for  several  years ;  only  small  quarries  for  local 
use  in  operation  in  1895.  The  Stevens  quarry  now  owned  by  C.  W. 
Moore. 

17.  Mr.  Brooks,  at  Fountain,  operates  a  small  quarry  for  local 
demand. 
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18.  J,  Hassler  hag  operated  quarries  in  gray  and  buff  etone  at  diffeient 
times  at  Rockwood,  near  Bloomfield,  Qreene  county. 

19.  Jaa.  Schroeder  ha«  operated  a  small  quarry  near  Jasper  since 
1687.  Other  quarries,  known  as  the  Eckert  quarry  and  the  Fisher  qu&rry, 
have  been  worked  until  recently  in  the  same  locality. 

Quarries  were  opened  this  year  (lti96)  by  the  Condon  Bros.,  at 
English,  in  Crawford  county ;  others  at  West  Baden,  Orange  county. 

There  are  a  number  of  quarries  that  were  at  one  time  large  prodnsers, 
but  are  now  idle,  the  largest  of  such  being  owned  by  the  Cayuga  Pressed 
Brick  and  Coal  mining  Co.,  near  Silrerwood,  that  was  in  operation  froni 
1888  to  1892  and  shipped  between  3,000  and  4,000  carloads  of  stone. 
Smaller  quarries  now  idle  are  those  near  Covington,  Coxvilleand  Brazil. 

TABLE  IV. 
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Value  of  different  kinda  of  stone  produced  in  the    Uniied  Staiea  during  the 
yeart  189S  and  18H-* 
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subject  it  may  be  of  value  Ui  those  desirous  of  looking  up  the  subject 
further.  Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  umdstones  of  Indiana,  out- 
side of  a  casual  mentiou  of  their  occurrence  in  the  dilTerent  county 
reports  on  the  counties  in  the  Carboniferous  area. 

BANDerOHEB  OF   INDIANA. 

Benedict,  A.  C  Quarrits  in  Indiana,  in  17th  Annual  Report  Depart- 
ment or  Geolr^y  and  Natural  Resources  nf  Indiana,  1691,  pages 
106-113,  gives  statistics  of  the  Baudstone  quarries  in  1891. 
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CoLLETT,  JOHtr.     (1.)     Greology   of   Dubois    county   in  3d  and    4th 
Annual  Report  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana,  1872,  page  236. 

(2.)  Same  volume,  pagp.  298,  says  the  aandrock  near  the  county 
seat  of  Jasper  county  is  of  excellent  quality,  equal  to  any  in  the 
Stale  for  foundations  and  heavy  masonry. 

(3 )  Geology  of  Warren  county,  pages  191-246  in  the  5th 
Annual  Report  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana,  lodiaHapolis,  1874, 
in  several  places  calls  attention  to  the  saodstone  in  the  county  as 
suitable  for  building  stone. 

(4.)  Geology  of  Lawrence  county,  aame  volume,  pages  260-314, 
mentions  the  sandstAne  of  that  county  as  weather  and  fire-proof 
sandstone. 
Cox,  E.  T.  (1.)  2d  Geological  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Indiana  made  during  the  year  1870;  Indianapolis,  1871,  page  77, 
the  massive  sandstone  in  the  hills  north  of  Washington  in  Daviess 
county  wUl  make  a  durable  building  stone.  Pages  82  and  105,  the 
conglomerate  sandstone  occurs  in  laige  quantities,  and  where  free 
from  iron  and  pebbles  is  a  handsome  and  durable  otone.  Pages 
119  and  120,  mention  the  occurrence  of  sandstone  in  weatem 
Indiana.  On  pages  204  and  205  he  describes  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerates  of  Dubois  county,  saying  they  are  fire-proof. 

(ji.)  3d  and  4th  Annual  Reports  of  Geological  Survey  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  1872,  pages  83  and  138,  mentions  the  sand- 
stone on  the  bluffi  at  and  above  Cannelton  as  excellent  building 
stone,  enumerat«8  the  buildings  and  government  works  in  which  it 
was  u»ed. 

(3.)  Geology  of  Pike  County,  in  same  volume.  Page  284 
states  that  the  "  massive  member  of  the  subcarboniferous  sand- 
stone" about  PikesvUle  furnishes  the  best  quality  of  building 
stone ;  also  that  good  Coal  Measures  sandstone  occurs  in  other  parts 
of  the  county. 
HoBBS,  B.  C.  Geological  Survey  of  Parke  County  in  3d  and  4th 
Annual  Reports  Geological  survey  of  Indiana;  Indianapolis,  1872. 
Pages  341-^84  calls  attention  in  several  places  to  the  heavy  beds  of 
sandstone  in  the  county  and  gives  vertical  sections. 
Mineral  RESOiTRf'Efi,  U.  S.  1887,  page  729,  Chester  sandstone  (Sub- 
carbonifeAiuB),  well  developed  in  Warren  county  and  thence  in  a 
belt  traceable  to  the  Ohio  river.  Quarries  at  Williamsport  and 
Attica,  Warren  county ;  near  Attica  and  Portland,  Fountain 
county ;  French  Lick  and  Paoli,  Orange  county ;  and  7  N.  and  6 
N.  4  W.,  Greene  county.  Some  of  the  quarries  actively  worked 
and  Aimish  large  amounts  of  stone. 

Same  as  above  in  Mineral  Resources  1882,  page  680. 

Statistics  of  sandstone  production  in  Indiana,  in  volume  for  1889 

and  1890,  p.  393. 
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OwEM,  BicHABD,  in  report  of  &  geological  reconnoiBBancA  of  Indiana  made 
duriDg  the  jeare  1859  and  1860,  under  direction  of  David  Dale  Owen, 
Indiaoapolis,  1862,  pagee  164  and  165,  epeaks  of  the  eandatonee  of 
Warren  county  and  Fountain  county,  calls  attention  to  the  coarse 
sandBtone  (Uansfield)  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Riverside), 
which  are  quarried  between  Atticaand  Williamsport ;  makee  mention 
of  the  stone  quarries  east  of  Attica,  now  abandoned,  but  did  not  visit 
the  quarries.  Page  180:  "  The  eastemportionof  Dubois  county  fur- 
nishes sandstone  for  building  purposes  from  the  Millstone  grit." 
Page  183 :  "  Near  Cannelton,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
sandstone  is  quarried  for  building  purposes "  Also  makes  some 
general  remarks  on  the  properties  of  sandstones. 

Thompson,  Maurice.  Indiana  sandstone,  in  17th  Annual  Report  of 
Department  of  Geology  and  Natural  Resources  of  Indiana,  1891, 
page8'30-40,  gives  in  outline  deecriptione  of  some  of  the  sandstODes 
and  the  countiei  in  which  tbey  occur. 


SANDBTONES  IN  OENGRAL. 

BscKEK,  G.  F.'  Monograph  XIII,  U.  8.  Geolc^ical  Survey;  origin  of 
concretions,  weathering,  alteration,  etc.,  of  sandstones. 

Chahberlin,  T.  C.  Geology  of  WisconsiD,  volumes  I  and  II,  Madison, 
1883.  Treats  briefly  of  sandstones  in  general  and  more  in  detail  the 
sandstoaee  of  Wisconsin  from  both  an  economic  and  scientific  stand- 
point. 

Dana,  Jas.  D.  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,  pages  426,  427. 
J.  Wiley  &  Sous,  New  York,  1884. 

Dat,  Wh.  C.  The  Sandstone  Industry  in  1894.  Extract  ^m  16th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  U,  8.  Geological  Survey, 
Part  IV,  pages  56-65-     Washington,  1895. 

Geieie,  a.  Text-Book  of  Geology,  pages  161,  et«.  Macmillan  A  Co., 
1885. 

Hawes,  G.  W.  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  volume  III,  1878,  part 
10,  page  240,  also  in  10th  Census,  vol.  X. 

Hull,  Edward.  Pages  287  to  279  in  A  Treatise  on  the  Building  and 
Ornamental  Stones  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.  Mac- 
millan A  Co.,  London,  1872.  Gives  a  short  general  treatise  on 
sandstone  and  a  description  of  the  sandstone  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  India  and  the  continent. 

Ibtino,  R.  D.  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  volumes  I  and  HI.  Treats  in 
det^  the  sandstone  of  Wisconsin  and  less  specifically  sandstones  in 
general,  microscopic  examination,  chemical  analyses. 
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Irving,  R.  D.,  and  Van  Hise,  C.  R.  Bulletin  8,  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  InduratJon  of  Sandstone;  illustrated.  Shows  that 
quartzitic  and  other  crystalliiie  sandstone  may  be  produced  by  dep- 
Ofiition  of  silica  on  sand  grains  orieuted  cryBtallographically  viith  the 
original  grains. 

Jokes,  David  P.  Flaggbme,  in  the  Mineral  Industry,  volume  III, 
1894,  pages  49&-504.  Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1«95. 
Describes  the  North  river  bluestone,  Colorado  red  flagstones  and 
Kansas  dagst^mes. 

Kellt,  Thos.  C.  ,  a  al.  Sandstones,  lOtb  Census,  1880 ;  volume  X, 
pages  25-27. 

Maw,  Geobge.  On  the  disposition  of  iron  in  variegated  strata,  in 
Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,  volume  XXIV,  18fi8,  pages 
351-400.  Gives  a  careful,  detailed  account  of  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, origin,  etc  ,  of  the  Iron  coloring  matter  in  sandstone  and  other 

Mebbill,  F.'J.  H.  Bui'diug  stones  of  New  York,  In  the  Mineral  In- 
dustry, volume  III,  1894,  pages  493-4.  Scientific  Publishing  Co. , 
New  York,  1895. 

Merrill,  G  P.  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  pages  245-290. 
J.  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1891.  Also  in  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1886,  part  II. 

Paoe,  David.  Economic  Geolofiy,  pages  66-72.  Treats  of  Baudatones 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Roth,  J.  AUgemeine  und  Ohemische  Geolf^ie,  volume  II,  page  607, 
et  eeq. 

Rdhbell.  I.  C.  Bulletin  62,  U.  8.  G.  S.  on  the  origin  of  the  red  color 
in  the  Triassic  sandstone  nf  the  Eastern  States. 

Seelbt,  H.  G.  In  Phillips'  Manual  of  Geology,  London,  1"85,  part  I, 
pages  92-98.  Microscopic  character  of  sandstones  of  England  and 
general  character  of  sandstone. 

Shock,  John  C.  In  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Stale  Museum,  volume 
II,  No.  10;  September,  1890  Building  Stones  in  New  York, 
Albany,  1890.  Brief  general  treatise  on  sandstone  and  description 
of  the  sandstone  of  different  geologic  ages  in  New  York,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  difierent  quarry  regions ;  also  treats  of  the  durability  of 
sandstone  in  New  York  City;  pages  214-227,  25&-281,  294-304. 
Also  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  1888 ;  pages  14-19,  49-93. 

Sperr,  F.  W.,  et  oL    Sandstones,  10th  census,  1880 ;  volume  X. 

WiNCHELL,  N.  H.  Building  Stones,  in  the  Geologf  of  Minnesota, 
volume  I,  of  the  final  report,  pages  176-182;  Minneapolis,  1884. 
Describes  the  sandstones  of  Minnesota,  gives  chemical  analyseB, 
physical  tests,  etc.,  and  illustrated  by  mioroscopio  sectjons. 
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ZntKBL,  Ds.  Fbrdikand.  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  edition, 
volume  III ;  pages  71&-744.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1894. 
Probably  tiie  beet  ecientific  treatise  on  Bandstones,  eBpecially  on 
European  stones. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1896.  | 
Prof.  W.  8.  Blalehley,  State  Oeologiel: 

Oeak  Sie — I  have  the  honor  to  tranamit  herewith  a  report  of  my  work 
during  the  past  field  aeafion. 

Respectfully, 

E.  M,  Kdidij:, 

AsiiMant  Geotoyat, 
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THE  WHETSTONE  AND  GRINDSTONE  ROCKS  OF 
INDIANA. 


BY  EDWARD  M.  EIMDLE. 


TOPOOBAPHY  ASD  GENERAL  QEOLOaY. 

PoBTTiOM. — ^The  BaudBtooea  which  supply  the  coarse  and  fine  grained 
whetBtonee  and  the  grindstonea  of  Indiana,  are  confined  principally  to  the 
weatem  Iialf  of  Orange  County.  The  territory  which  haa  been  mapped 
during  the  study  of  these  beds  embraces  the  western  part  of  Orange,  the 
Boutheaetem  portion  of  Martin,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Dubois 
counties  lying  between  the  second  principal  meridian  and  range  line  four 
west,  and  extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  lines  of 
Orange  County. 

ToPOOBAPHY. — ^Thia  region  lies  south  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  drift, 
and  presents  a  variety  of  topography  very  different  from,  that  found  in  the 
central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State.  The  surface  of  the  country 
preserves  unmodified  by  ice  action  all  of  the  sculpturing  left  by  the  agents 
of  erosion  since  the  elevation  of  the  regions  aljove  the  sea. 

Two  very  different  types  of  topography  occur  in  this  area.  Over  the 
western  and  southern  portion,  where  sandstone  is  the  predominant  rock, 
high  narrow  and  crooked  ridges  with  deep  intervening  valleys  constitute 
the  characteristic  configuration.  The  lai^er  ndges  have  a  general  east 
and  west  direction  corresponding  to  the  direction  nf  the  principal  streams. 
Running  off  from  the  larger  ridges  are  numerous  smaller  ones  cut  out  by 
secondary  streams,  and  these  are  indefinitely  lobed. 

The  crests  of  the  ridges  rise  from  200  to  350  feet  above  the  valleys.  A 
few  prominent  points  on  the  ridges  rise  considerably  higher  than  this. 
Mt  Arie,  near  West  Baden,  and  Buriin  Hill,  southwest  of  French  Lick, 
are  two  of  the  highest  points  in  this  region.  Toward  the  northeast  the 
ridges  become  less  prominent  until  they  are  nearly  entirely  rep'aced  to 
the  east  of  Orangeville  by  a  comparatively  level  limestone  country,  the 
surface  of  which  is  pitted  with  numerous  "sink  holes,"  or  cone-shaped 
basins,  usually  ten  to  twenty  yards  across,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
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deep,  connectiog  through  openings  at  the  bottom  with  undergrouncl 
drainage  channels  in  the  limestone.  Sometimes  these  "sink  holes"cover 
ODe  or  more  acres,  and  bj  the  fillJDg  up  of  the  subterranean  outlet  they 
are  frequentlj  transformed  into  ponds.  The  "sink  holes"  constitute  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  topt^raphf  between  Orangevilie  and 
Orleans. 

Drlisage. — Two  streams,  the  Patoka  River  and  Lost  River,  with  their 
tributaries  drain  most  of  this  region. 

Lost  River  has  lie  source  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone  region  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Washington  County.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Orange 
County  (Sec.  4,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  1  E.),  it  sinks  and  flows  for  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  through  an  underground  channel  in  the  lower  Kaskaskia 
limestone.  Through  the  region  where  the  channel  of  Lost  River  is  un- 
derground numerous  basins  and  ravines  ending  in  "sink  holes"  collect 
the  surface  waters  and  transmit  them  through  underground  channels  to 
the  main  stream.  Two  of  these  undeigroun^  streams  come  to  the  surface 
and  disappear  again  in  a  large  sink  hole  called  the  "Oulf,"  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Orangevillf.  It  is  evident  that  the  two 
streams  which  unite  here  have  their  sources  distant  from  each  other  from 
the  fact  that  rains  in  a  quarter  which  renders  one  of  them  turbid  do  not 
affect  the  other. 

Lost  River  leaves  the  underground  channel  at  Orangevilie.  The  old 
Bur&ce  channel  or  "  drj  bed  "  unites  with  the  stream  a  short  distance 
below  the  "  rise."  This  channel  is  dry,  except  after  heavy  rains,  when 
the  excess  of  water  continues  down  from  the  first  sink  to  three  other 
sink-holes  in  sections  8,  13  and  II,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  1  W.  The  increase  in 
the  volume  of  water  at  the  "  rise"  at  such  times  causes  it  to  flow  back- 
ward up  the  old  channel  until  it  is  filled,  thus  presenting  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  a  stream  flowing  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Below  Oraugeville  Lost  River  meanders  much,  but  keeps  a  general 
westerly  course  to  White  River  in  Martin  County.  A  comparison  of  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  between  Orangevilie  and  the  junction  of  Lost 
River  and  White  River,  with  the  actual  length  of  the  stream  between 
these  two  points,  will  indicate  the  extent  of  its  meanders.  The  distance 
from  Orangevilie  to  the  mouth  of  Lost  River  in  a  bee  line  is  about  16 
miles.  In  covering  this  distance  the  stream  traverses  more  than  36  miles. 
Throughout  its  course  Lost  River  is  sluggish.  Below  Orangevilie  the 
valley  plain  or  bottom  is  usually  a  quarter  to  a  mile  in  width  In  some 
places  the  channel  of  the  stream  is  cut  in  the  alluvial  material  of  this 
plain,  while  in  others  it  is  in  limestone  or  sandstone. 

The  Patoka  River  and  its  branches  drain  the  southern  part  of  Orange 
and  the  nertheastem  part  of  Dubois  counties.  The  Patoka  is  similar  to 
the  Lost  River  in  its  sluggish  character  and  extensive  meandering.  A 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  Patoka  is  its  great  length  as  compared  with 
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its  volume.  Its  compantiTelf  ennall  volume  is  due  to  the  small  drainage 
area,  whibh  it  divides  with  two  other  streams,  the  Ohio  aad  the  White 
rivers,  lying  on  either  side  of  it.  The  valley  of  the  Patoka  U  cut 
through  the  Kaskaskia  beds  aud  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  At  the  con- 
tact of  the  limestone  and  sandstones  numerous  springs  break  forth,  fur- 
oiflhing  an  abundance  of  excellent  wtCter.  \ 

OiX)LOGT. 

Genekal  Relations. — The  rocke  of  the  whetstone  region  all  belong 
to  the  Misaissippian  or  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.     The  subdivi- 
sions of  these  and  tbeir  taxonomio  relations  are  indicated  below : 
Si/^em.  Serite. 

C„boDU.rem JCo.lM...or«. 

(  MsniDeld  saDdstone. 
MissiflBippian Kaskaskia. 

The  beds  have  a  gentle  dip  to  the  southwest,  so  that  in  passing  across 
the  region  from  east  lo  west  the  Kaskaskia  beds,  which  are  the  predomi- 
nant and  almost  the  sole  rocks  iu  the  east,  are  seen  to  pass  under  the 
Mausfield  sandstone,  and  are  found  in  the  west  only  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys. 

All  of  the  Kaskaskia  Limestone  beds  of  this  region,  and  the  saudstones 
below  the  uppermost  of  these,  are  referred  to  the  Kaskaskia  group.  It 
comprises,  where  typically  developed,  three  beds  of  limestone  and  two  of 
■andstone.  These  different  beds,  will  be  designated  respectively  as  the 
Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Kaskaskia  Limestones,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Kaskaskia  Sandstones.  The  following  section  of  Kaskaskia  strata 
taken  at  Foote's  Spring  in  S.  W.  J  of  S.  W.  i.  Sec.  11,  T.  1 N.,  R.  2  W., 
shows  about  the  average  thickness  of  its  different  Ijeds  except  the  Lower 
Kaskaskia  Limestone,  which  is  only  partially  exposed  at  thb  point : 

Slope  with  Mansfield  Ssndttone  fragments 18  feet. 

Upper  Kaslcastcia  Limestone IS  fvet. 

Up)>«r  Kaskasliia  Sandatun^ 35  f«et. 

Middle  Kaskaskia  Limestone 16  feet, 

I^iwer  Kaskaskia  Sandstone 3D  feet. 

Lower  Kaskaskia  Limestone 6  feet. 

Blue  Shale 3  feet. 

Lower  Kaskaskia  Limeetooe 5  feet 

Lower  Kahkaskia  Limestone. — The  Lower  Kaskaskia  Limestone  is 
usually  a  light  ash  gray  in  color.  In  structure  it  is  a  close,  fine  textured, 
uncrystalline  stone  breaking  with  subconchoidal  fracture.  This  stone  is 
so  fine  and  even  textured  that  it  would  make  in  many  places  a  litho- 
graphic stone,  but  for  the  presence  of  very  fine  seams  of  caleite  run- 
ning through  it.  Rough  irregular  shaped  nodules  of  chert,  gray  to  blue 
or  black  in  color,  occur  in  this  limestone  at  some  localities. 
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A  thin  bed  of  sandetone  oceura  at  some  localities  in  the  upper  port  of 
this  limestone  which  coatains  numerous  stems  of  SifftUaria.  This  Sig- 
illaria  bed  is  well  exposed  at  the  forks  of  the  road  just  west  of  Buck 
Grove  Church,  and  at  William  Shirley's,  S.  E.  J  of  N.  W.  J  Sec  12,  T. 
2N.,R.  2W. 

DiBTRiBCTioH. — Over  the  «^tem  aod  northeastern  part  of  the  region 
the  Lower  Kaskaekia  Limestone  is  the  principal  formation.  The  Upper 
Kaakaskia  beds  have  been  almost  entirely  removed  over  the  region  east 
of  Orsngeville.  This  limestone  extends  down  the  Lost  River  Valley 
about  two  miles  below  Roland  Postoffice.  Above  this  point  it  extends 
well  up  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  Lost  River.  The  Lower  Kas- 
kaskia  Limestone  does  not  extend  so  lar  west  along  the  Patoka.  It  dipe 
below  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  the  east  part  of  Sec.  16,  Tp.  1  8. ,  R.  1  W. 

Lower  iMD  Upfee  Kaskaskia  Hajjdstones. — These  beds  which  are 
separated  by  the  Middle  Kaskaskia  Limestone  vary  widely  in  thickneie 
and  in  lithologicai  characters.  They  are  composed  of  strata  of  saodstoue 
of  medium  coarseness,  buff  to  light  gray  or  white  in  color.  In  many 
places  iron  in -the  form  of  limonite  concretions  occurs  in  the  massive  sand- 
stone. Thin  seams  of  <oal  three  to  six  inches  in  thickness  are  found  in 
-  them  at  some  localities.  One  of  these  thin  Kaakaskia  seams  has  been 
opened  in  the  8.  W.  J  of  the  S.  W.  J  Sec.  24,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.  Beds 
of  shale  sometimes  in  part  replace  the  sandstones.  The  Lower  and  Upper 
Kaskaskia  Sandstones  outcrop  extensively  along  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Patoka  and  Lost  Rivers,  and  of  their  tributaries.  The  distribution  of 
the  outcrops  of  these  shales  which  are  of  economic  value  will  be  given 
in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Middle  Kaskaskia  LiUEsxoMEe. — This  limestone  is  usually  a  close- 
textured,  semi-cryatalline,  gray  limestone.  It  is  usually  fossiliferous  con- 
taining a  rich  bnushiopod  fauna.  At  some  localities  the  Middle  Kaskaskia 
limestone  baa  a  perfect  oolitic  structure  developed.  This  structure  is  well 
shown  at  the  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  in  the  N.  E.  |  Sec.  4, 
Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.  Two  systems  of  planes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  are  often  developed  in  this  limestone.  Weathering  always  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly  along  the  joints  of  the»e  planes  when  they  are  present. 
In  such  a  ledge  weathering  reduces  the  limestone  to  a  mass  of  chips  and 
slabs  split  oS  parallel  with  the  bedding,  and  with  trough  or  ditch-like 
depressions  running  through  the  mass  of  debris  corresponding  in  position 
to  the  original  joints.  Where  one  of  these  troughs  of  weathering  is 
much  more  thoroughly  developed  than  the  others,  as  often  happens  along 
the  terrace  of  a  hill,  the  resemblance  to  an  artificial  stonework  thrown 
up  by  man  is  oft«n  striking.  Good  examples  of  this  kind  of  weather- 
ing occur  in  the  N.  E.  i  Sec  28,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.,  and  south  of  Geo. 
Pniitt's  in  the  N.  W.  J  Sec  3,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W. 
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The  Middle  Kaskaakia  limestone  varies  in  tbickoeeB  from  30  to  5  or  6 
feet.  Itfl  distribution  is  nearly  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Upper  Kas- 
kaekia  limestone,  which  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  line  of  contact 
between  the  Mansfield  sandstone  and  the  Kaskaskia. 

Upfek  Kabkabsia  Lim£btohe  — The  Upper  Kaakaakia  limestone  is 
the  highest  of  the  Kaskaakia  series.  It  is  a  dark  to  light  gray,  usually 
crystalline  limestone,  composed  largely  of  crinoid  stems.  This  limestone 
is  usually  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Archimedes.  This  fossil  is 
comparatively  rare  in  the  middle  limestone.  Like  the  middle  limestone 
the  Upper  Kaskaakia  is  sometimes  oolitic  in  structure.  Sometimes  it  has 
bands  of  chert  two  or  three  inches  or  more  in  thickness  running  through 
it.  These  chert  bands  are  of  alight  lateral  extent  and  thin  out  to  atten- 
uate edges.  They  are  the  result  of  the  replacement  of  the  limestone  by 
silica.  Crinoid  stems  and  other  fossils  which  have  been  perfectly  silici- 
fied  occur  in  the  chert. 

DisTRiBDTiON. — The  distribution  of  the  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone  is 
sufficiently  indicated  on  the  map.  A.II  of  its  outcrops  will  be  found  near 
the  line  separating  the  Mansfield  sandstone  from  the  Kaskaskia  limestone. 

MANSFIELD   SANDSTONE. 

Mansfield  sandstone  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  of  this 
survey,  to  the  sandstones  and  associated  strata  lying  above  the  eubcarbon-  * 
iferous  limestone  and  below  the  coal  measures.     The  term  is  equivalent 
to  Conglomerate  heretofore  used  in  the  Indiana  reports  for  this  horizon. 

The  Mansfield  sandstone  comprises  in  this  region  a  series  of  strata  frsm 
150  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  which  vary  greatly  in  lithologic  feature*, 
both  laterally  and  vertically.  Sandstone  ranging  in  texture  from  coarse 
conglomerate  to  the  fine-grained  Hindostan  whetrock  constitutes  the  bulk  ' 
of  the  formation.  Interbedded  with  the  sandstone  are  thin  beds  of  coal, 
shale  and  fire-clay.  The  Mansfield  sandstone  generally  conttuns  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  iron,  which  is  concentrated  in  limonite  nodules  and 
bands  of  highly  ferruginous  sandstones. 

DiBTKiBUTiON. — The  map  indicates  in  detail  the  distribution  of  the 
Mansfield  sandstone  over  this  area,  but  some  account  will  be  given  her* 
of  the  lithologic  characters  of  the  formation  in  the  diflerent  portions  of 
the  region. 

Southeast  of  French  Lick  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  represented  only 
by  detached  remnants  15  to  40  feet  thick  on  the  top  of  the  higher  ridgee 
and  hills.  In  this  quarter  the  sandstone  ia  usually  coarse,  containing 
mu«h  iron,  with  occasional  thin  strata  of  small  quartz  pebblea. 

South  of  the  Patoka,  in  Bouthweatem  Orange  and  in  Dubois  County, 
the  Mansfield  eandstone  consists  of  thick  beds  of  massive  aandstone. 
Southeast  of  Centerville,  in  sec.  30,  the  sandstone  is  characterized  by 
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marked  croeB-bedding.  Weat  and  eouthvest  of  Ellavorth,  io  Dubois 
CouDty,  the  sandstoDe  outcrope  frequently  at  the  head  of  or  along  the 
aides  of  deep  raviDes,  in  cliSe  of  maBsire,  loimely  cemented,  coarse  buff 
sandstone,  30  to  80  feet  high. 

Between  the  Patoka  and  Lost  rivers,  in  Dubois,  Martin  and  western 
Orange,  the  Mansfield  sandstone  has  developed  in  it,  in  aome  localitiee, 
thin  seams  of  coal,  ten  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  and  associated  beds 
of  shale  and  fireclay.  At  Sutton's  coal  bank,  in  the  6.  W.  }  of  the 
8.  W.  i  Sec.  27,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  8  W.,  the  coal  is  24  inches  thick.  The 
•ection  exposed  there  is  the  following : 

Coaree  sandstone ?  feet. 

Gray  shale 8  feet. 

Coal 24  iniihes. 

Fire-clay 9  feet. 

Upper  Kaskaakia  limeatone ?  feet. 

West  of  French  Lick  and  West  Baden  and  northwest  of  Orangeville, 
the  Mansfield  sandstooe  includes  the  very  fine-grained  sandstone  beds 
which  furnish  the  Hindostan  whetstone. 

The  conglomerate  structure  of  this  formation  is  best  developed  in  the 
sandstone  cliffs  at  Shoals  and  suuthwest  of  there.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  at  the  High  School  building,  a  bed  of  massive  sandstone  forty 
feet  thick  outcrops.  Tliia  sandstone  is  composed  of  loosely  cemented 
coarse  sand  with  some  mica  and  numerouw  well  rounded  quartz  pebbles. 
The  stone  has  distinct  cross-bedding  dipping  southeast.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  sidewalk,  just  north  of  the  railroad  in  Hboals,  which  is  cut 
out  of  the  sandstone  in  place.  A  half  mile  north  of  Shoals  the  sand- 
stone is  well  exposed  in  vertical  clifls  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  At 
the  "  Pinnacle  "  the  section  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

MaosCdd  Siindatooe 110  feet. 

Upper  KaakiiBkia  Limestone 10  feet. 

The  sandstone  here  is  a  dark  buff,  coarse  grained  stone  containing  much 
muscovite  mica.  Quartz  pebbles  are  sparingly  scattered  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  sandstone.  At  intervals  they  are  aggregated  together 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  a  typical  conglomerate  structure. 

The  sandstone  is  rather  loosely  cemented  and  sometimes  weathers  into 
striking  forms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  weathering  is 
seen  in  the  "Jug  Rock,"*  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  West 
Shoals.  The  "Jug"  is  a  pillar  of  conglomerate  sandstone  about  forty 
feet  high  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  lower  portion  is  about 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  while  toward  the  top  it  diminishes  to  about  five 
feet.     The  top  is  surmounted  by  a  slab  of  much  harder  stone  about 

'An  excellent  reproduction  of  &  pholDinph  of  thia  Toek  it  found  in  the  Report  of  tbii 
Deputment  for  ISTO. 
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twenty  three  feet  in  dianiet«r.  The  general  outline  gives  the  impreaeion 
of  a  jug  if  the  obaerver  has  a  sufficiently  vivid  imagination.  The  surface 
of  the  pillar  is  marked  from  top  to  bottom  with  distinct  cro»-bedding. 

The  Upper  Kaskaskia  Limestone,  which  underlies  the  sandstone  about 
"Jug  Bock,"  is  al>sent  from  the  section  at  Shoals,  the  sandstone  extend- 
ing down  to  the  level  of  the  river  bed.  A  half  mile  south  of  Shoals  tbe 
limestone  reappears  in  the  river  bank  showing  a  thickness  of  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  vertical  cliffs  of  sandstone  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  resting  upon 
it.  The  limestone  and  sandstone  with  occasional  conglomerate  structure 
continues  as  far  down  the  river  as  Johnson  and  Chenoworth's  kaolin 
bank  in  Sec.  27,  beyond  which  I  have  not  traced  it.  At  the  kaolin  bank 
the  section  is : 

1.  Conglomemte  Sandstone 40  feel. 

2.  Ksnlin 4  feet,  6  incheB. 

3.  LimeKtone 14  feet. 

Tbe  sandstone  here  is  a  typical  quartz  pebble  conglomerate.  A  geode 
was  seen  imbedded  in  the  sandstone  near  this  section.  Oeodes  which  have 
weathered  out  of  the  sandstone  are  common  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  Sec.  27,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  4  W.  One  was  seen  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Geodes  which  have  weathered  out  of  the  conglomerate  are  also  frequently 
seen  in  and  about  Shosls.  These  geodcs  appear  to  be  identical  in  every 
respect  with  those  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  Keokuk  Limestone 
in  the  counties  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  region.  If  these  geodes 
have  been  derived  from  the  Keokuk,  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  then  the 
Keokuk  beds  to  the  north  or  east  must  have  been  elevated  above  the  sea 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  tti  have  been  considerably  eroded  previous  to 
the  formations  of  the  conglomerate  beds.  Kaskaakia  and  Keokuk  rocks 
doubtless  formed  the  shore  line  of  the  Carlx)uiferous  Sea  across  a  part  of 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  while  the  Mansfield  Sandstone  was 
being  deposited.  The  streams  eroding  these  rocks  set  free  the  geodes  and 
carried  them  to  the  shallow  coast  waters,  whence  they  were  transported 
by  wave  action  to  their  present  position  in  the  conglomerate  beds. 

At  three  or  four  pointa  in  Martin  County  nf>rth  of  Lost  River  tbe  re- 
lations of  the  Mansfield  sandstone  and  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone  ob- 
served seemed  to  indicate  erosion  of  the  limestone  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  sandstone.  The  presence  of  superficial  deposits  over 
the  direct  contact  of  the  two  at  the  critical  points  make  the  presence  of 
unconformity  not  quite  certain. 

Along  the  branch  in  the  west  part  of  the  sections  17  and  20,  Tp.  2  N,, 
R,  3  W.,  a  bed  of  limestone  10  to  50  feet  thick  outcrops  below  the  con- 
glomerate sandstone.  Near  the  intersection  of  the  one-half  mile  line  and 
the  north  and  south  line  of  Sec.  17,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  S  W.,  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  road,  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  suddenly  descends,  the  base 
of  the  sandstone  bein^  6  or  10  feet  lower  than  before.     Similar  relations 
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of  the  two  exist  near  the  center  i.f  Sec.  8,  Tp.  2  N.,  B.  H  W..  <>d  the 
Bouth  side  of  the  ravine  beading  at  Frank  Felkaroi's ;  also  in  the  S  E.  ^ 
of  S.  E.  i  of  See.  5,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  3  W.,  opposite  A   W.  Stuart's. 

At  the  B.  &  0.  H.  W.  R.  R.  cut  in  the  S.  W.  J;  Sec.  29,  Tp,  3  N., 
B.  3  W.,  a  section  20  feet  thick  is  exposed.  It  coDsists  of  a  Hglit  gra^ 
sandstone  in  strata  ^  to  2  inches  thick,  interbedded  with  dark  blue  clay. 
At  another  cut  on  ihe  same  road,  in  the  N.  W.  J  Sec.  22,  Tp.  3  N.,  R. 
3  W.,  about  55  feet  of  sandstone,  mostly  thin  bedded,  is  exposed. 

Coal  Meaburbb. — An  area  embracing  about  six  square  mites  to  the 
southeoBt  of  Shoals,  including  the  higher  part  of  the  watershed  between 
the  Lost  River  and  ihe  White  River,  is  referred  provisionally  to  the  (.'oal 
Measures.  These  beds  have  U>t  been  directly  correlated  with  the  Coal 
Measures  to  the  west  by  tracing  their  connection  across  the  country,  but 
their  lithological  characters  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  eastern- 
most outlines  of  the  true  Coal  Measures  The  character  of  the  strata  at 
the  horizon  is  well  shown  at  Sampson's  Hill,  S.  E,  J  of  N.  E.  J  Sec.  6, 
Tp.  2  N.,  R.  3  W.     The  section  there  is  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  Upper  hill  slope,  loose  fragments  gray  aandBtone  not 

in  place 15  feet 

2.  Dark  blue  potter'a  clay 6  feet. 

3.  Shaly  impure  coal 1  foot, 

4.  Light  gray  silicioua  clay 4  feet  6  in. 

5.  Thin  shelly  sandglone 4  feet. 

6      Hard  light  gray,  rough  bedded  sanditone 6  feet, 

7.  Clay,   light  gray  with   thin  strata  of  limonite  and 

limonite  nodules 12  feet. 

8.  Clay  and  sandstone 25  feet. 

9.  '•  Coal 3  feet. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HI  N  DOST  AN    WHETSTONE. 
LITERATURE. 

Owen,  David  Dale. — In  tlie  year  1838  David  Dale  Owen  visited 
one  of  the  Hindoetan  whetstone  quarries  while  making  a  geological  recon- 
noissance  of  the  State  and  afterwards  published*  a  brief  description  of  the 
stone.  He  states  that  the  Hindostan  whelstooe  liad  at  that  tjme  a  good 
reputation  in  the  market.  No  fossils  had  then  been  found  in  the  whet- 
stone except  the  impressions  resembling  worm  trails. 

OwEK,  RiCBABD. — Richard  Owen,  Assistant  State  Geol(^^.  visited 
Orange  County  in  1859.     In  a  very  brief  descripliont  of  the  Hindostan 
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wbetetoDe  he  gives  the  names  of  the  men  owning  qiiftrriea  nt  that  liuie 
&nd  mentions  the  well  preserved  ferns  and  Lepidodeodra  occurriDg  in 
the  whetstone. 

Cox,  E.  T. — In  the  report  on  Martin  County,*  Prufefsor  Cox  strttes 
that  HindoBtan  whetBtoDee  and  grindstones  are  extensively  manu- 
foctured  from  sandetones  lying  between  the  "upper  archimedes"  lime- 
Stone  and  the  oolitic  limestone  bed  in  the  eoutheaetern  part  of  Martin 
County.  Cox  evidently  confused  the  HiodnBtan  stone  with  the  coaree 
sandstone  beds,  since  the  former  lie  above  both  of  the  mentioned  lime- 
stones. The  account  was  doubtless  written  without  visiting  the  part  of 
the  county  mentioned,  for  whetstonee  have  uever  been  manufactured 
there  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Five  years  later  Coz  publishedt  in  bis  annual  report  a  list  of  seven 
species  of  plants  fVom  the  whetstone  determined  by  Leo  Lesquerenx. 

Shith,  8.  I. — Several  years  i^o  a  fossil  insect  wing  found  in  the 
Hindoetan  whetstone  quarry  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Braxton,  near  French  Lick, 
was  presented  to  the  Hanover  College  Museum,  where  it  is  at  present. 
Prof.  E.  T,  Nelson,  of  Hanover,  sent  the  specimen  to  Yale  College  to  be 
studied.  It  was  described  and  figured|  by  Sidney  I.  Smith,  who  named 
the  insect  Pw^ia  vetutta.  The  locality  of  the  specimen  in  this  description 
is  incorrectly  given  as  a  "  grit "  quarry  near  Faoli. 

Lesc^uereux,  Leo. — In  the  Coal  F!ora,§  Lesquereux  gives  a  list  of 
fossil  plants  from  the  whetstone  beds  of  Indiana,  including  three  species 
of  Lepidodendra  and  seven  ferns. 

Elbod  and  McIntire.  -In  1875  Dr.  M.  N.  Elrod  and  Dr.  E.  8. 
Mclntire  publisbed||  a  report  on  the  Geology  of  Orange  County.  In  this 
report  they  reler  the  Hindoetan  whetstone  beds  to  the  Conglomerate  or 
Mi'lstonp  Grit  on  the  authority  of  Leo  Lesquereux,  to  whom  fog>ilB  were 
submitted.     A  brief  description  of  the  whetstone  is  given. 

Grihwold,  L.  S. — White  preparing  a  report  on  the  whetstones  of 
Arkaucas,  L  8,  Griswold  visiied  the  Hindoetan  whetstJine  quarries  and 
published^  an  accurate  description  of  the  process  of  quarrying  and  man- 
ufacturing the  stone.  He  also  gives  the  results  of  a  microviopic  examin- 
ati'>n  of  one  slide  of  Hindostan  stone.  Mr.  Griswold  makes  the  state- 
ment** that  the  Hindostan  stone  was  first  discovered  and  worked  at  Hin- 
dostau  Falls,  about  1850.  This  is  au  error,  since  no  Hiudostan  stone  is 
known  to  occur  nearer  to  Hindostan  Falls  than  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The 
stone  was  well  known  at  least  as  ear^y  as  1838.*** 

•Oeol.Snrr.ofladUnii.lSTO.p.KB. 
tGBOl.  Surv.  of  IndiftQO,  18T5,  p.7. 

tNatice  o{  Foeiil  Iniect  from  the  Carbonifaroni  Fonnation  of  IndiBnn.  Am.  Joor, 
Sfli.,B«r.  Ill,  Vol.1,  pp.  14-*6. 

gZd  Qsal.  8arv.  PaoD.  Coal  Flora,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  8S3. 

I  Qeol.  Sqit.  iDdiBDA,  18T5,  pp.  2(fi-23a. 

f  Q«ol.  Sorr.  of  Arkm.u,  Vol.  HI,  1890. 

«  Lofl.  ait.,  p.  82. 

***Oeol.  RecoDnoiuancoof  lDdiuiB,1838,  p.  II. 
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HI8TORIGAI.    SKETCH. 


The  Hindostan  whetstoDe  rock  was  firat  discovered  aad  uaed  early 
in  this  century.  Joel  Charles,  who  built  a  fort  on  the  present 
site  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  is  said  to  have  first  dis- 
covered the  stone  about  1810.  Wm.  Kliphart  and  John  Piunick 
opened  the  first  whetstone,  where  the  Braxton  quarry  is  now  located, 
about  1825.  At  first  the  whetstone  w>!s  taken  from  the  quarry  and 
shipped  in  the  rough  down  Lost  River  in  tiatboata  to  Hiudostan,  in 
Martin  County,  where  it  was  manufactured.  The  Brooks  Bros,  operated 
a  whetBtone  quarry  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years.  From  Hindostan 
the  stone  was  shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market  in  flatboats,  and  name 
to  be  known  by  the  nama  of  the  place  of  manufacture.  The  old  factory 
has  long  been  abandoned,  and  the  town  itself  is  extinct;  but  the  name 
Hindostan  remdns  inseparably  attached  to  the  whetstone.  At  New 
Albany  Mr.  Wm.  Galbraitb  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  erected  a  whetstone 
fectory  in  the  year  1855.*  They  manufactured  Hindostan  whetstone  until 
succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Dishman,  who  manufactured  both  Arkansas  and 
Hindostan  stone  at  New  Albany.  In  1889  this  factory  was  closed  be- 
cause of  sl^arp  competition  in  business.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dishman 
in  1893  the  factory  was  sold  for  other  purposes. 

A  small  factory  was  formerly  operated  at  Jefiersonville,  Lidiaua,  by 
Mr.  Lewie.  Only  a  small  amount  of  stone  was  produced  here.  All  of 
the  Hindostan  stone  produced  at  present  is  manu&ctured  in  mills  near 
the  quarries. 

Until  three  years  ago  the  owners  of  the  difierent  whetstone  quarries 
disposed  of  their  output  independently  to  various  dealers.  Since  18!>2 
the  Pike 'Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pike  Station,  New  Hampshire,  has 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  all  active  quarries  for  their  entire  output. 

Debcriition. — Hindostan  stone  from  different  quarries  and  from  dif- 
ferent strata  in  the  same  quarry  presents  considerable  variation  in  physi- 
cal characters.  The  best  grade  of  stone,  which  is  called  "Washita 
finish"  stone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Arkansas  Washita  stone,  has 
a  creamy  white  color  and  a  hardness  of  about  3.  Most  of  the  other 
grades  of  stone  are  light  gray  to  bluish  gray  in  color  and  slightly  softer 
than  the  "Washita  finish"  stone.  Some  of  the  stone  called  Orange 
stone  has  an  orange  tint.  Occasionally  the  strata  are  colored  witli  iron 
to  various  shades  of  red.  Frequently  alternate  layers  of  the  stone  have 
different  shades  of  color,  giving  a  prettily  handed  structure.  Sometimes 
the  penetration  of  the  iron  laterally  from  the  joint  seams  results  in  a 
banded  structure  running  vertically  through  the  stone  instead  of  horizon- 
tally.    The  red  stone  is  not  used  for  whetstones,  but  many  fancy  articles 
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are  carved  from  it.  In  some  layers  of  the  atone  iron  and  n 
disHeminated  through  it  in  minute  masses,  giving  it  a  closely  speckled  or 
peppered  appeanuice.  Dendrites  of  maDganeee  aonietimes  occurs  on  the 
■urfiive  of  the  whetstone  strata. 

Stbuctube. — Thin  sections  of  the  strongly  marked  varieties  of  the 
stone  have  been  examined  by  the  microscope.  The  ezamiDation  shows 
the  stone  to  be  composed  of  very  fine  quariz  grains.  Some  of  these  are 
M  small  as  .01  mm.  in  diameter,  while  the  largest  measured  was  .0325 
mm.  in  diameter.  The  great  bulk  of  the  grains  are  of  a  nearly  uniform 
size,  averaging  about  .02  mm.  The  quartz  grains  have  generally  some- 
what rounded  outlines,  though  some  are  distinctly  angular.  Some  scales 
of  mica  aud  occasional  small  crystals  of  tourmaline  are  associated  with 
the  quartz  KtaiiiB.  A  few  crystals  of  zircon  and  some  chlorite  occur  in 
the  stone. 

Small  masses  of  limooite  are  disseminated  through  all  of  the  sections. 
In  a  slide  of  "  Washita  finish  "  stone  from  Chaillaux's  quarry  the  iron  is 
distributed  among  the  quartz  grains  in  numerous  small  brown  and  black 
masses.  In  a  slide  of  the  bluish  gray  Hindostan  stone  from  Moore's 
quarry  the  limonite  is  more  abundant,  some  of  it  occurring  in  lathe- 
shaped  masses  ^  mm.  in  length  by  .05  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  tbin  section  from  the  old  Jackman  quarry,  one  mile  northwest  of 
Koland,  shows  the  extreme  type  of  the  ferruginous  Hindostan  stone. 
The  limonite  in  this  stone  is  in  irregular  masses,  many  of  which  are 
I  mm.  in  length.  These  limonite  masses  are  fringed  with  numerous 
tooth-like  projections  and  often  terminate  in  clusters  of  sharp  needles. 

All  of  the  slides  are  somewhat  clouded  with  earthy  matter,  distributed 
through  the  ground  mars.  This  is  slight  in  the  "  Washita  finish  "  and 
light  colored  stoue,  but  quite  marked  in  the  bluish  gray  stone.  The 
cementing  material  seems  to  be  the  earthy  matter  and  iron  disseminated 
through  the  stone.  Pieces  of  the  stone  lefl  standing  for  several  days  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  remained  unaltered,  showing  that  no  carbonate 
is  present  as  a  cement 

Manupactuke. — Most  of  the  wbetstone  is  manufactured  at  small  mills 
situated  near  the  quarries  and  run  by  horse  power.  A  horse-power  whet- 
stone mill  comprises  a  circular  open  shed  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter 
shelteriug  the  team  and  driver,  and  a  smaller  closed  shed  at  one  side,  in 
which  the  rub-wheel  is  placed.  The  power  is  supplied  from  a  heavy  ver- 
tical shaft  of  wood  set  in  the  center  of  the  large  shed,  A  horizontal  pole 
to  which  the  team  is  attached  projects  from  the  lower  part  of  this  shaft, 
while  from  the  upper  part  projects  several  horizontal  wooden  shafts,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  over  the  bifurcate  ends  of  which  passes  a  heavy 
rope  connecting  with  the  shafting  in  the  rub-wheel  abed.  The  rub-wheel 
oonsists  of  a  cast  iron  disk  about  one  inch  thick  and  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  diameter.     This  revolves  horizontslly  and  is  supplied  with  sand  and 
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water,  while  the  sandstone  is  held  against  it  bj  hand.  Four  of  these 
.mills  are  located  near  the  quarries  northwest  of  French  Lick. 

At  Paoli,  Braxton  Brothers  have  erected  a  steam  whetstone  mill.  It 
is  not  used  at  present,  however,  their  stone  being  manufactured  near  the 
quarry.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chailleaux  owns  aod  operates  a  well  equipped  whet- 
stone factory,  which  ia  furnished  with  a  steam  engine,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Orangeville.  This  factory  is  furnished  with  two  rub-wheels  and 
has  a  capacity  of  1,200  pounds  of  stone  per  day. 

The  whetstone  rock  lies  in  layers  often  exactly  the  thickness  of  the 
whetstones.  When  thicker  than  desired  the  strata  split  readily  to  the 
required  thickness.  The  stone  is  taken  from  the  quarry  in  rough  slabs 
three  or  four  feet  across.  These  are  ruled  off  with  a  scribe  awl  into  spaces 
corresponding  to  the  size  uf  the  whetstone  to  be  made.  The  slab  is  then 
broken  into  pieces  along  the  ruled  lines  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  hammer. 
The  rough  whetstone  thus  prepared  is  taken  to  the  mill  where  it  is  ground 
smooth  on  the  rub-wheel.  The  sand  used  in  grinding  is  obtained  by  pul- 
verizing the  coarse  sandstone,  which  is  abundant  about  the  quarries.  An 
average  day's  work  at  grinding  is  300  pounds  of  large  atone,  or  12& 
pounds  of  small  atone.  Women  and  girls  sometimes  assist  at  the  rub- 
wheel.  As  soon  as  the  stone  is  ground  smooth  it  ia  washed  and  then 
stacked  up  in  sheds  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  packing.  The 
drying  produces  a  lighter  color  and  hardens  the  stone  slightly.  Before 
shipping,  the  stone  is  packed  in  boxes  called  ' '  cases,"  each  holding  about 
100  pounds. 

Kinds  and  Uses. — Several  different  sizes  and  varieties  of  whetstones 
are  manufactured.  A  class  of  stones  intended  for  carpenter's  and  bench 
use  is  made  in  two  sizes,  viz. : 

>No.  IRegular,  8x2to2ix3  tollinches. 
No.  1  Small,  8z2ij  to  1  inch. 

A  white  or  buff  atone  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  earthy  matter  tbau 
the  ordinary  is  branded  as  "Washita  Finish"  stone  and  sold  at  a  slightly 
higher  price  than  No.  I  Regular. 

About  one-half  dozen  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  small  thin  stones, 
with  rounded  edges,  are  made  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "slips." 
These  are  used  mainly  by  carpenters  in  sharpening  gouges,  bedding  planee 
and  similar  instruments. 

A  considerable  number  of  axe  stones  2^  inches  square  by  i  inch  thick 
are  manufactured.     These  are  used  largely  in  the  piue  regions. 

The  glass-maker's  file  is  a  stone  8  inches  long  by  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
square.  It  ia  used  by  ghiSB-makers  in  finishing  glass  work,  and  also  for 
sharpening  some  kinds  of  toola. 

The  hacker  stone  is  about  8  inches  in  length  and  of  oral  form.  It  is 
used  in  the  turpentine  regions  to  sharpen  the  broad-bladed  hacker  kniTOS 
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with  which  the  incisioDs  are  made  in  the  turpentine  trees.  About  400 
gross  of  this  stone  and  40  to  60  gross  of  scythe  stones  are  made  annually. 

The  doctor  atone  is  a  large  stone  4x4x2  inches  in  size,  used  in  the 
calico  mills  to  sharpen  "print  doctor"  knives  which  are  used  to  remove 
ink  from  the  cylinders  on  which  calico  is  printed.  From  lI,000  to  4,000 
pounds  of  these  are  manufactured  annually.  Orange  stone  is  the  name 
^Tcn  to  a  variety  of  the  stone  having  a  pate  orange  color. 

A  few  razor  hones  are  manuiactured,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sold  to 
the  visitors  at  French  Lick  and  West  Baden  Springs. 

Besides  whetstones',  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  fancy  articles 
Buch  as  books  and  paper  weights  made  from  the  whetstone  rock  and  sold 
to  visitors  at  the  Springs  for  souvenirs.  The  banded  and  colored  strata 
are  selected  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Gabriel  Dougherty,  who  makes  most 
of  these  articles,  estimates  that  about  $300  worth  of  them  are  sold  annu- 
ally. 

Labor  Ehplovsd. — About  25  men  are  engaged  in  the  Hindostan 
whetstone  buainese  during  part  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  quarries  are 
owned  by  &rmerB  who  close  them  during  the  summer  while  tending  their 
crops.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chailleaux  and  Braxton  Bros, ,  each  employ  six  to  eight 
men  during  most  of  the  year.  The  other  quarries,  when  running,  use 
about  three  men  each.     Laborers  receive  &om  65  cents  to  $1.00  per  day. 

OtrrpDT  AND  pRiCBB. — About  300,000  pounds  of  Hindostau  stone 
were  manufactured  in  )894.  Of  this  amount  the  output  of  the  Eeveral 
producers  was  approximately  as  follows: 

J.  A.  Chailleaux,  Huron 109,000  pounds. 

Brailon  Brothers,  Paoli 100,000  pounds. 

Brown  Moore,  French  Lick 20,000  pounds. 

Gabriel  Dougherty,  West  Baden 20,000  pounds. 

Wm.  Able,  French  Lick 20,000  pounds. 

W.  F.  Osbom,  Louisville,  Ky 11,000  pounds. 

The  pHces  received  by  the  quarrymen  for  the  finished  stone  vary  ac- 
cording to  its  size  and  shape.  For  the  larger  sizes  1^  to  2  cents  per  pound 
is  received.  For  the  smaller  kinds,  which  require  more  labor  to  manu- 
&Gture,  the  prices  are  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound,  wholesale.  The  Hin- 
dostau stone  retails  at  from  6  to  30  centa  per  pound,  according  to  the  size 
and  quality. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


COARBG  SANDSTONE  WHETSTONE. 


Descbiptioh. — The  sandstone  from  which  the  coarse  whetstones  are 
made  is  a  white  or  very  light  colored,  lo(«ely  cemented,  porous  rock  com- 
posed of  coarse  quartz  sand.  Some  muicovite  mica  occurs  through  the 
stone.  Iron  in  the  form  of  limonite  or  pyrite  concretions  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  also  sometimes  occurs.  Stone  contaiaing  small  iron  concretions 
is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  ie  difficult  to  find  it  entirely  &ee 
from  them. 

The  microscope  shows  the  quarlz  grains  com^sing  the  stone  to  have  a 
diameter  of  about  .14  of  a  millimeter.  In  the  Hindostan  stone  the  quartz 
grains  average  .02  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter. 

Manufactuee. — The  manufacture  of  coarse  whetstone  was  begun  as 
early  as  fifty  years  ago  by  Nathaniel  Spaulding.  When  the  industry  be- 
gan, the  gang  saw  uied  at  present  to  cut  the  stone  was  unknown,  and  the 
stone  was  sawn  in  the  ledge  by  hand. 

All  of  the  cijarse  whetstones  are  quarried  and  manutactured  about 
three  and  one  half  mileB  southeast  of  French  Lick,  along  French 
Lick  Creek.  Four  quarries  are  operated  at  present.  The  stone  occurs 
In  massive  beds,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  thick,  which  outcrop 
along  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  Only  the  lightest  colored  part  of  the 
bed  ie  used  for  whetstone.  Usually,  only  five  or  six  feet  of  ledge  is  suffi- 
ciently white  and  free  from  iron  to  be  used.  The  rock  is  blasted  or 
wedged  out  of  the  ledge  in  blocks,  which  can  be  conveniently  dragged  at 
the  end  of  a  chain  by  a  pair  of  horses  to  the  mill.  The  stone  is  sawed 
into  slabs  the  thicknees  of  the  finished  whetstone  by  a  gang  saw  run  by 
horse  power.  The  block  to  be  eaned  is  placed  under  a  rectangular  frame 
fitted  with  eight  to  twelve  thin  strips  of  iron  about  three  inches  wide. 
The  four  comers  of  the  gang  frame  are  supported  by  ropes  which  are 
connected  with  a  single  rope  passing  over  a  wheel  and  having  one  end 
weighted.  This  arrangement  permits  the  sawa  to  descend  on  the  rock  aa 
it  is  cut.  The  forward  and  backward  motion  of  the  gang  saw  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  horse  power  through  a  piece  of  shafting,  which  at  one 
end  is  connected  with  the  large  cogwheel  revolved  by  the  team,  and 
through  a  wheel  at  the  opposite  end  with  a  wooden  shaft  at  right  angles 
to  it,  which  is  attached  to  the  gang  saw.  During  the  process  of  sawing 
the  stone  is  kept  suppUed  with  water.  The  sawed  slabs  are  deeply 
marked  with  a  scribe  awl  and  broken  into  rough  whetstones ;  these  are 
rubbed  smooth  by  hand  on  a  block  of  similar  stone.  The  machinery 
used  in  a  sawing  plant  costs  about  tS,000. 

Kinds, — Four  principal  sizes  of  whetstones  are  made.  These  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  "medium  sand,"  "small  sand,"   "large  table" 
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ftnd  "amftll  table"  Btones.  Tbe  "medium  saDd"  is  a  etone  1^  ioches 
square  and  8  inches  long.  "Small  saod"  stones  are  1^  inches  square 
and  8  inches  long.  The  "large  table"  is  5z2|k10  iaches  in  size;  while 
"small  table"  stones  are  2|  inches  square  by  10  inches  long. 

This  stone  is  well  adapt«d  to  produce  a  very  coarse  harsh  edge.  It  is 
largely  used  for  shoemakers'  and  fishermeo's  knives.  The  extreme  brit- 
tleness  of  the  stone  renders  it  liable  to  break  readily  on  rough  handling. 

Output. — The  total  output  of  the  coarse  whetstone  quarries  for  the 
year  1894  was  about  15,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  Mr.  Solomon 
Lashbrook,  of  French  Lick,  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Osbom,  Louisville,  Ky., 
produced  each  about  6,000  pounds.  Mr.  David  Bledsoe,  of  Freuch  Lick, 
produced  about  2,000  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Flick  about  1,000  pounds. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  men  are  engaged  in  the  quarries  when  they  are  running. 

All  of  the  coarse  whetstone  at  present  made  is  bought  by  the  Pike 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pike  Station,  14'ew  Hampshire.  The  quarrymen 
receive  one  cent  per  pound  for  the  finished  stone.  In  1886  the  stone  was 
worth  three  ceiita  per  pound.  The  lower  price  has  greatly  reduced  the 
average  annual  output.  There  is  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much  coarse  whetstone  manufactured  now  as  ten  years  ago.  The  coarse 
whetstones  retail  at  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


relative  value   and  importance  of   INDIANA   WHETSTONES. 

The  comparative  i.aportance  of  thp  Indiana  whetstone  industry  can 
best  be  indicated  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  production  of  whet- 
stones elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  There  are  but  eight  States  in 
which  whetstones  are  manufactured  for  more  than  local  use.  These  are 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Arkansas. — Arkansas  furnishes  two  kinds  of  whetstone,  tbe  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Ouacbita  stones.  The  Arkansas  stone  is  made  from  novacu- 
lite,  a  white  stone  composed  of  nearly  pure  silica,  and  having  al>out  the 
hardness  of  quartz.  The  Ouachita  stone  differs  from  tbe  Arkansas  stone 
mainly  in  being  much  more  porous.  The  abrasive  qualities  of  both  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  minut«  cavities  formed  by  the  leaching  out 
of  calcite  rhombs.* 
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The  ArkHDBas  e'one  is  ured  lai^ely  for  sharp  pointed  uiHtrumente  and 
tools  requiring  a  very  fine  edge,  such  as  engravers',  sui^ona'  and  jew- 
elers' iQiitrumenta  The  best  quality  of  Arlcansaa  bench  stone  is  quoted 
at  t4  a  pound ;  while  the  best  grade  of  Ouncliita  ^ells  at  60  cents  per 

MtssouEU. — The  Missouri  whetstone  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Adam- 
adcovite  grit.  It  is  manuraciured  at  Pierce  City.  Missouri,  by  the 
AdamascoTite  Stone,  Lime  and  Mining  Co.  The  whetstone  is  made 
frum  a  compact,  fine-grained,  rather  soft  sandstone,  resembling  some- 
what the  Hindostan  stone.  Only  about  8,000  pounds  per  annum  are 
manufactured.     It  retails  at  from  60  to  65  cents  per  pound. 

MlCHiQAN  AND  Ohio. — ^The  production  of  whetatones  from  these  two 
States  is  controlled  almost  ezclui^vely  by  the  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Berea,  Ohio,  and  Grindstone  City,  Mich.,  are  the 
principal  places  of  manu&ctura  in  these  States.  Most  of  the  wbetetonee 
made  are  scythe  stones.     Tbey  sell  at  from  $5  to  $17.25  per  gross. 

New  Yore — A  whetstone  known  as  Labrador  slone  was  formerly 
quarried  at  Labrador  Lake,  in  Courtland  County.  This  quarry  is  not 
worked  at  present,  however.  The  only  whetstone  made  in  the  State  is 
Arkansas  oil-stone,  which  is  made  at  Manlin's  Station  by  the  Pike  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

New  Hampshire  akd  Verhoitt.— All  of  the  quarries  of  these  two 
States  are  operated  or  controlled  by  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
baa  factories  at  Evansville,  Vermont,  and  Pike's  Station,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Scythe  stones  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  whetstone  product 
of  these  States.  They  are  mannfactured  mainly  from  schists.  Some  of 
the  principal  brands  of  Vermont  stone  are  the  "  Black  Diamond,"  "  Ta- 
moille," 'Green  Mountain,"  and  "  Willoughby  Lake."  Tbe  "Indian 
Pond,"  "Chocolate"  and  "  Farmer's  Choice"  are  New  Hampshire  stones. 
These  stones  sell  at  from  $5  to  $24  per  gross. 

iNDiAKA.^For  the  past  three  years  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
controlled  the  output  of  the  Indiana  whetstone  quarries.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  increasing  slightly  the  price  of  the  stone  lo  the  quarrymen  and 
in  producing  a  better  quality  of  whetstones.  The  Hindostan  8x2  inch 
stone  retails  at  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound,  while  the  Hindostan  slips 
bring  from  20  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  coarse  sandstone  retails  at  from 
5  t«  8  cents  per  pound. 

Statistics. — Tbe  following  tabled  gives  all  the  available  statistics  of 
whetstone  productions  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  years  1892  and  '93 : 

°Miii*nl  ReaoarcM  of  tha  Unitsd  StsMi,  1893.  p.  6T3. 
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PnducHtm  cf  WhOtbmea  by  the  Pike  Mma^tuiitring  Oo.  in  189B  and  1 
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Markets. — From  50,000  to  60,000  pounds  of  Hindostaa  Btone  is  ex- 
ported annually.  About  30,000  pounde  of  this  goes  to  the  European 
market.  Leas  stooe  is  shipped  to  Europe  than  formerljr  because  of  the 
reduced  price  of  the  product  of  trans-Atlantic  quarriea.  Australia,  Bouth 
Africa  and  South  America  take  annually  from  20,000  to  30.000  pounds. 
The  larger  part  of  this  amount  goes  to  Australia  and  the  Colonies.  The 
coarse  whetstone  is  not  exported  extensively  because  of  its  liability  to 
breakage  in  long  transportation.  From  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  are  shipped 
to  South  America  annually.* 

A  limited  amount  of  Hindostan  shine  is  sent  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Whetstone  shipped  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  is  subject  to  30 
per  cent.  duty.  The  Hindostan  stone  used  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
sumed lai^ly  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  would  seem  that  a 
new  market  for  the  Hindostan  stone  could  be  de^loped  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  There  are  do  quarries  of  any  importance  in  these  States. 
The  principal  whetstones  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  present  are  the 
Washita  stone  from  Arkansas  and  the  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Water  of 
Ayre  stones  irom  Scotland. 


As  previously  stated,  two  kinds  of  whetstones  are  quarried  in  the  whet- 
stone region  from  beds  belonging  to  two  distinct  geological  horizons. 
These  are  the  Hindostan,  and  the  coarse  sandstone  whetstones ;  or  the 
"fine"  and  "coarse  grits"  of  the  quarrymen.  Since  both  are  not  well 
developed  at  the  same  locality  their  relations  may  be  shown  by  a  general- 
ized section. 

■  Lolt«r  from  Hr.  E.  B.  Pike,  Pici.  Pike  HanntuitoriiK  Co.,  Not.  S9,  1896. 
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(11)  Coarse  eaudstuDe 14  feet, 

(10)  Coal 1  fool. 

(fl)  Coaree  sandsMne 35  feet. 

(g)  Hindostan  wheletone 20  fe«t. 

(7)  Coal 14 

(6)  Coarse  aandetone  and  ihale 100  feet. 


(5)     Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone 13  feet. 

(4)     Upper      Knskaakia      aaadatone 

(coarse  whetatooe  aandBtooe). .  40  feet. 

(3)     Middle  Kaakaskia  Umestone ....  )5  feet. 

(2)    Lower  Eaakaakia  eandatoae 35  feet. 

(1)     Lower  Kaskaskia  limeatone IS  feat. 


Coarse  WHETeTONB  Beds. — Tbe  »aiidatone  vhich  furmaheaall  of  the 
coarse  whetstonea  quarried  at  preeent  is  the  Upper  Kaskaskia,  No.  4  of 
the  above  eection.  This  sandatODe  outcrops  extensively  along  the  upper 
Lost  River  and  Patoka  valleys  and  along  their  tributariea.  It  is  only 
locally,  however,  that  this  bed  has  the  proper  lithobgic  characters  for  a 
whetatone.  Along  the  valley  of  French  Lick  this  stone  is  more  generally 
suitable  for  whet^toufs  than  elsewhere.  Along  the  upper  portion  of  this 
valley  this  stone  outcrops  frequently  in  fine  ledges  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
above  the  stream.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  sandstone  bed  is  not  apt 
to  be  sufficiently  white  and  free  from  iron  to  be  used  for  whetstone. 
Where  suitable  for  whetstones  the  stone  is  a  white,  coarse-grained,  fHable 
sandstone,  resembling  loaf  sugar.  It  contains  no  animal  and  but  few 
plant  fossils.  The  principal  difficulty  in  collecting  this  stone  is  in  getting 
that  which  is  entirely  free  from  iron  nodules  and  concretions. 

At  Solomon  Lashbrook's  quarry  fS.  E.  i  of  8.  W.  J  Sec.  13,  Tp.  1  N,, 
K.  2  W.),  the  following  section  is  exposed  : 

Middle  Kaskaskia  limestone 12  feet. 

Sandstone 14  feet. 

Slope  of  hill— rock  uoBeen 45  feet. 

Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone 4  feel. 

Mansfield  Baodstone 3  feet. 

The  upper  two  feet  of  No.  2  is  thin  bedded  and  is  quarried  for  grind- 
stones.    The  four  or  five  feet  below  it,  which  is  quarried  for  whetstone. 
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b  a  soft  white  sandstoDe  with  occssional  small  limonite  concretions.  The 
loner  part  of  No.  2  ie  a  brownish  stone,  unsuitable  for  whetetones,  but  a. 
very  good  building  atone. 

At  Stephen  Flick's  old  quarrj  the  ledge  has  been  worked  for  about 
200  yards  along  the  brow  of  the  ridge.  The  bed  worked  here  is  a  white 
sandstoue  about  five  feet  thick  and  quite  free  from  iron.  This  quarry  is 
located  in  the  8.  W.  i  of  the  S.  E.  |  of  Sec.  13,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W. 

Mr,  W,  r,  Oaborn  and  David  Bledsoe  own  quarries  in  Sec.  18,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Fiick  quarry.  The  quarries  mentioned  above  nre  the 
only  "coarse  grit"  quarries  which  are  operated  at  present. 

Quarries  were  formerly  worked  at  the  following  locafities: 

8.  E.  i  Sec.  27,  Tp.  1  N.,  B.  2  W. 

N.  W.  i  Sec.  2-i,  Tp.  1  N.,  B.  2  W. 

N.  W.  }  Sec.  24,  Tp.  1  N.,  B.  2  W. 

N.  E.  t  of  the  S.  E.  ]  Sec.  30,  Tp.  1  N.,  E.  1  W. 

N.  E.  1  of  tlie  S.  E.  i  Sec.  7,  Tp.  1  N.,  B.  2  W. 

N.  E.  i  of  Ihe  N.  E,  i  Sec.  3,  Tp.  1.  S.,  R.  3  W. 

HiNDOBTAS  Whststonb  Bei>8. — The  Mansfield  aandstoDe  formatienf 
in  which  the  wheistone  beds  occur,  varies  greatly  in  lithological  charac- 
ters. Higfa^  ferruginous  coarse  eandatones,  fine-grained  sandstones, 
■bales,  fire  clays  and  thin  coal  seams  make  up  the  formation.  No  single 
one  of  these  beds,  however,  h  co-extensive  with  the  formation.  Each  of 
them  lias  strong  local  developments,  away  from  which  they  graduate  into 
other  lithologic  types.  The  fine-grained  sandstones  and  interstratified 
shales  composing  the  Hindostan  bed  constitute  one  of  these  local  litho- 
logic phases  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  The  stratigrapbic  position  of 
the  whetstone  bed  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  the  base  of  the  Manstield 


The  Hindostan  bed  comprisex  about  25  feet  of  finegrained  saudstone, 
in  strata  from  ^  inch  t"  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  interbediled  with  shale. 
Several  characteristic  fossil  plauts  are  associated  with  the  strata. 

Geographical  Position. — The  Hindostan  nhet,stone  bed  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  northwestern  part  of  Orange  County,  though  traces 
of  it  occur  along  the  Buutheastern  margin  of  Martin  County.  The  whet- 
stone bed  occupies  only  the  upper  portions  of  the  higher  ridges ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  beds  have  been  removed  by  erosion. 

The  valley  of  Ixwt  Hiver  »epamtes  the  whetstone  area  into  two  geo- 
graphically distiDct  regions,  which  may  be  designated  by  the  names  of 
the  towns  nearest  them,  as  the  Orangeville  and  French  Lick  regions. 
The  quarries  of  these  two  districts  are  distant  from  each  other  about  nine 
miles.  The  Mansfield  sandstone  formation  haa  been  almost  entirely 
eroded  from  this  intervening  area.  That  the  whetstone  bed  formerly  ex- 
tended continuously  between  these  now  detached  regions  is  indicated  bj 
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ite  preeence  along  the  Bummit  of  the  long  aorth  and  south  ridga,  which 
terminates  Dear  Boland  poetoffice. 

French  Lick  Region, — The  character  of  the  whetetooe  strata  is 
such  that  they  weather  awajr  on  the  hill  elopee  without  leaving  out- 
cropping ledges,  Bi>  that  the  rock  can  seldom  be  seen  except  where 
quarried.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  examine  the  structure  of  the 
beds  toward  their  lateral  limits  or  to  determine  exactly  where  these  are. 

The  eastward  extension  of  the  beds  near  French  Lick  conforms  to  the 
outlines  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridges  west  of  French  Lick  Creek 
valley.  To  the  east  of  this  valley  all  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone,  where 
not  entirely  removed,  has  been  eroded  tn  a  level  lower  than  the  horizon 
of  the  whetstone.  Towards  the  south  and  west  the  beds  appear  to  be- 
come coarser  and  pass  into  a  sandstone  not  distinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  coarse  variety  of  the  region.  In  theN.  W.  JoftheN.  W.  J,  Sec.  1, 
Tp.  1  N.,  R.  3  W.,  and  in  the  8.  W.  i  of  the  8.  W.  J  of  the  same  section, 
outcrops  occur  along  the  road  which  seem  to  belong  near  the  southwest 
edge  of  the  whetstone  beds.  The  stone  is  in  thin  layers  and  has  the 
characteristic  whetstone  fosdls,  but  is  much  coarser  than  at  the  quarries. 

On  the  north  the  whetstone  beds  of  the  French  Lick  region  extend  no 
fiuther  than  the  upper  slopes  of  the  high  ridges  i»cing  Lost  lUver. 

All  the  quarries  of  the  French  Lick  region  lie  on  the  -slopes  of  the 
ridges  from  40  1o  100  feet  below  their  summits.  The  lai^eflt  and  prob- 
ably the  oldest  of  them  is  the  Braxton  quarry  in  the  S.  W.  }  of  the  8. 
E.  ^,  Sec.  32,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.  The  following  is  the  section  at 
this  quarry : 

1.  Saodstone,  coarse,  jellowish  brown 4  feet. 

2.  Clay-lead,  gray,  alightly  silicione 6  feet. 

3.  Vegetable  mold  (black) 8  in. 

4.  Sandstone,  Gne-grained,  light  gray;  in  strata  two 

to  eight  inches  thick  with  ahaly  partings 4  feet    S  in. 

5.  Sandstone,  fine-grain,  light  gray 14  in. 

6.  Shale S  in. 

7.  Sandstone 26  in. 

8.  Shale  and  sandstone,  alternating  in  thin  layers  , .  3  feet    5  iu. 

9.  Sandstone ' 3  feet. 

10.  Coal  {not  seen) 1  foot   2  in. 

11.  Shaly  clay 7  feet. 

12.  Sandstone,  coarse 60  feet. 

13.  Greenish  shale 1  foot. 

14.  Sandstone,  coarse 25  feet. 

15.  Limestone 8  feet. 

Total 126  feet    Sin. 

The  stratum  of  coal  (No.  10),  which  seems  to  underlie  most  of  the 
quarries,  marks  the  base  of  the  whetstone  grit.     All  of  the  ston*  used 
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at  this  quarry  comes  from  No.  9  of  the  eection.  To  work  this  layer  ne- 
ceteitatn  the  removal  of  about  16  feet  of  the  overlying  strata.  The 
layers  above  this  do  not  split  so  readily. 

The  strata  here,  as  in  all  of  the  quarries,  are  generally  divided  into 
rectangular  or  diamond-shaped  pieces  by  narrow,  vertical  seams  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  feet.  The  aide*  of  these  seams  are  coated  with  iron  oxide. 
Generally  the  iron  ore  ie  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  strata,  in  the 
joints,  as  an  incrustation  from  percolating  waters  which  have  dirsolved 
it  out  of  the  coarse  ferruginous  sandstone  overlying  the  whetstone. 
On  being  redepoeited  in  the  joints,  the  iron  has  penetrated  the  strata 
laterally,  coloring  them  various  shades  of  red  and  orange  which  fiide 
out  a  few  inches  from  the  joints.  Very  little  of  this  lateral  penetration 
of  the  iron  is  seen  in  Braxton's  quarry,  but  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
"  Red  Quarry."  The  stone  here  is  very  light  in  color  .^contains  but  little 
earthy  matter  and  makes  an  excellent  whetstone. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  ravine  from  this  quarry  is  the  quarry  of 
Mr.  Brown  Mnore  in  the  northeast  of  northwest  quarter,  Sec.  6,  Tp.  1  N. , 
R  2  W.  This  quarry  was  opened  about  50  years  ago.  Although  but  a 
few  hundred  yarHg  from  the  qusrry  dr^scribed  above,  the  character  of  the 
strata  is  quite  different  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  section : 

Feet.  Inches. 

1.  Clay,  gray  and  jelloir,  Bilicioug 6 

2.  Sandstone,  fine-grained,  light  gray  . . . ., 18 

3.  Shale ^ 21 

4.  Sandstone . . .  .* 4  6 

6.     Sandstone,  blukh-gray,  in  layers  j  lo  2  inches  thick 

(whetstone  rock) 10 

Total 23  9 

In  No.  5  the  stone  ie  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  contains  some  argilla- 
ceous matter  with  very  thin  layers  of  clay  between  the  strata.  The  Bur- 
gees of  the  strata  have  the  rough  or  wavy  appearance  of  ripple  marks. 
The  upper  surbce  of  the  layer  is  always  slighlly  softer  than  the  tower. 
This  fact  is  rect^ized  and  taken  ulvantage  of  by  the  quarrymen,  who 
always  rule  the  slab  with  a  scribe  awl  on  the  upper  surface.  The  greater 
softness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  b  probably  due  to  that  portion 
containing  a  larger  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  than  the  lower. 

In  removing  stone  from  this  quarry  the  workmen  have  uncovered  the 
trunk  of  a  Lepidodendron,  12  inches  in  diameter,  standing  upright  in 
the  whetstone  layers.  About  6  feet  of  the  trunk  is  exposed ;  the  base 
was  not  seen,  but  probably  rests  in  the  thin  layer  of  coal  said  to  underlie 
the  whetstone.  The  bark  is  altered  to  coal,  while  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  is  replaced  by  Bandstoue  identical  with  the  whet- 
stone, except  that  it  ie  not  stratified.  The  impression  of  another  liepi- 
dodendron,  as  large  as  the  one  described,  occurs  a  few  ieet  from  it.     Mr. 
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Moore  sttttcB  that  the  tranke  of  three  others  have  been  found  sttuiding 
upright  in  this  quarry. 

A  short  dietance  to  the  north  west  of  the  Moore  quarry,  in  theeoutheaat 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  32,  Tp.  2  N. ,  R.  2  W. ,  is  the 
quarry  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Oaborn,  which  has  been  opened  for  about  20  years. 
The  strata  exposed  here  resemble  closely  thi«e  at  the  Brown  Moore  quarry. 
The  finished  whetstone  from  some  of  the  layers  has  a  mottled  or  marbled 
appearance.  The  different  parts  of  the  layers  furnishing  this  stone  vary 
in  the  amount  of  iron  and  earthy  matter  contained  in  them,  and  conse- 
quently in  color  from  a  bluish  gray  to  an  ash.  The  arrangement  of 
these  varieii  colored  layers  into  slightly  undulating  layers  gives  rise  to  a 
marbled  appearance  in  the  finished  stone  by  exposing  different  layers  in 
the  same  plane.  At  the  old  Osborn  quarry  fossil  ferni  are  abundant  in 
the  strata.  i 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Bee.  32,  Tp.  2  N. , 
R.  2  W. ,  Mr.  Gabriel  Dougherty  has  opened  up  a  quarry  within  the  last 
year  or  two  in  which  the  following  section  is  exposed : 

Feet.     Inches. 

Clat  and  decomposed  sandsbine 3 

Sandstone 4  6 

Shale 18 

SandstODe,  fine  grained,  light  gra? 6 

Sandstoae,  fine  grained,  in  layers  1   and  }  inches 

thick,  worked  tot  whetstone 2  6 

6.    SandstoQe,  fine  grained,  thia  »traia,  uneven  bedded 

and  sharp  dipped  (worked  tor  whetstone) 3 

Unlike  the  quarries  previously  dfscribfd,  in  which  the  strata  were  hori- 
zontal or  nearly  so,  the  strata  in  thia  quarry  show  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  strung  currents  during  their  deposition.  While  the  upper  strata  in  the 
above  section  are  nearly  horii'intul,  the  lower  ones  have  a  very  uneven, 
wave-like  bedding.  In  place's  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  the  whetstone 
layers  bulge  upward  over  a  space  of  4  or  6  feet  and  dip  otf  sharply  on 
either  side.  The  worked  layers  have  a  dip  of  abuut  11  degrees  towards 
the  southwest.  The  stone  here  makes  fair  whetstones,  but  the  uueveuness 
of  the  layers  interferes  with  its  working. 

At  the  old  Dougherty  quarry,  io  the  northeast  quarter,  flee.  6,  Tp.  1  N. , 
R.  2  W.,  the  following  seclion  is  exposed  : 

Feet. 

1.  Clay,  residual 2 

2.  Sandstone,  fine  grained,  light  gray,  in  layers  j  to  3  inches 

thick ' 13 

The  abundance  of  fossil  Lepidodendra  in  this  quarry  has  led  to  its 
abandonment.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  standing  upright  i*  exposed 
which  measures  15  inches  in  diameter.     In  a  portion  of  this  quarry  the 
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strata  are  boriuintal,  but  ia  the  west  part  the;  dip  10  to  15  degrees  to 
wardB  the  southweet. 

Id  the  northwest  quarter  Sec.  32,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W..  Mr.  Wm.  Able 
owDB  the  quarrjr  koown  as  the  "  Old  Bed  Quarry."  The  section  ex- 
posed is: 

Feet.    Inches. 

1.  Yello*  clftj 4 

2.  Sandstone,  fine-grained,  in  nudaUting  lajers,  one-half   to  S 

inches  thick 1  S 

3.  Shale,  while,  Bilicioiu,  ia  layers  oae-eighth  of  an  Inch  thick. . .    4  9 

4.  Sandstone,  fine-grained,  in  layers  3  to  6  inches  Chick 2  6 

Total 12  8 

Some  of  the  strata  in  thia  quarry  are  highly  colored  with  iron.  Oflen 
highly  colored,  rose  tinted  bands  alternate  with  paler  ones.  Sometimes 
the  iron  has  penetrated  the  strata  laterally  from  a  joint,  giving  the  stone 
a  vertical  banded  appearance.  This  quarry  hai  not  been  worked  for  sev- 
eral years.  Id  Ihe  same  quarter-section,  just  north  of  the  whetstone 
mill,  a  small  quarry  has  recently  been  opened.  But  little  of  the  stone 
was  exposed  when  visited.  Over  most  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec. 
32,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.,  the  whetstone  lies  near  the  sur^iuie.  It  is  not 
overlain  by  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of 
the  quarries. 

On  Mt.  Arie,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec. 
28,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W  ,  noVthwest  of  the  observatory,  Mr.  J.  E.  Buerk 
has  opened  a  quarry  which  exposes  the  :(ollowing  section : 

Feet.    Inches. 

1.  Clay,  residual 7 

2.  8and"tone  in  ihin  slrala 12 

3.  Coal 1  e 

4.  Fire-clay (?) 

Total .' 20  6 

In  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  bed  the  whetstone  is  in  layers  one  half  to  two 
inches  thick ;  they  become  thicker  in  the  lower  part.     The  strata  here    ; 
have  a  local  dip  of  twelve  degrees  to  the  east.     Miich  of  the  stone  is 
unevenly  bedded. 

OrangeviUe  Region. — All  of  the  Hindostau  whetstone  occurring  north  of 
Lost  River  is  included  under  this  heading.  The  known  outcrops  and 
quarries  of  this  region  occur  along  the  wide  ridge  followed  by  the  Vin- 
cennes  niad,  and  on  the  two  southern  projections  of  it  lying  on  opposite 
rides  of  Sam's  creek. 

The  only  Hindostau  whetstone  quarry  which  has  ever  been  opened  in 
Martin  county  is  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
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§ectioB  13,  township  2  north,  range  3  west  Thu  quarry  hu  not  been 
worked  for  25  or  30  years  and  nothing  can  be  eeen  of  the  ttono  except 
from  fragmento  which  have  been  thrown  out.  These  contain  much  iron 
in  the  shape  of  minute  specks  of  limouite  diatiibuted  through  the  stone 
and  indicate  it  to  be  of  poor  quality. 

In  the  same  quarter  section  as  the  above  mentioned  quarry,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  the  grade  road,  ia  an  outcrop  exposing  about  2^  feet  of 
whetstone.  The  upper  part  is  in  thick  layers  containing  much  iron. 
Worm  truls  occur  in  some  of  the  layers.  The  stone  here  has  a  dip  of 
about  13  degrees  toward  the  southwest.  This  does  not  represent  the 
general  slant  of  the  beds,  but  is  local  and  the  result  of  the  action  of  cur- 
rents at  the  time  of  their  deposition. 

A  whetatone  quarry  was  opened  some  years  i^  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  New  Antioch  church  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Dougherty.  But 
little  stone  was  taken  out  owing  tn  the  thinner  of  the  bed. 

It  is  very  probable  that  good  whetstone  could  be  found  between  Scarlet 
Chapel  and  Bond's  P.  O.,  along  the  ridge  over  which  the  Vincennes 
road  passes.  No  quarries  have  ever  been  opened  along  this  area  and 
no  outcrops  of  whetstone  were  Been,  but  the  whetstone  bed  is  doubt- 
less continuous  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the  Ritter  quarry 
and  the  quarries  to  the  east  of  Bond's  P.  0. 

The  quarries  east  of  Bond's  P.  O.  occur  in  sections  23,  24  and  26, 
township  3  north,  range  2  west.  The  only  quarries  in  this  district  which 
are  worked  at  present  are  those  belonf^ng  to  Mr.  J.  A.  CbaillaKX,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec  23  and  the  northwest 
quarter  of  snutheast  quarter  Sec  23,  township  3  north,  range  2  west. 
At  the  former  quarry  the  following  section  was  seen : 

Feet.     Inches. 

1.  any i 

2.  Shaly  Bandfltone 2  6 

3.  Sandilone,  henvv  bedded 14 

4.  Shale 2 

5.  Sandstone,  heavy  bedded 2 

6.  Sandstone,  bluish  graj  in  thin  layers  (whetstone) 'i  6 

7.  Heavy  bedded  stone 4 

This  quarry  is  about  200  feet  long  and  averages  about  25  feet  in  width. 
The  stone  lies  in  even-bedded,  almost  horizontal,  layers  with  smooth  sur- 
faces.    There  is  a  very  alight  dip  of  the  bed  toward  the  south. 

About  a  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec.  23,  is  a 
small  quarry  owned  by  Samuel  Lynn.  An  opening  about  20x26  feet 
here  shows  2J  feet  of  whetstoae.  The  layers  have  uneven  surbces  and 
would  not  work  well. 

At  the  old  Dishman  quarry,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  southwest 
quarter  Sec  24,  township  3  north,  range  2  west,  a  very  large  amount  of 
whet«tAne  has  been  obtained.     The  quarry  is  not  workable  at  present 
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Stone  was  formerly  shipped  from  it  and  manu&ctured  at  New  Albany. 
The  whetatoDO  bed  baa  here  been  opened  for  four  or  five  humdred  feet 
along  the  brow  of  the  ridge.  FoBSil  ferns  are  found  abundantly  at  this 
quarry.  At  the  Martihalt  Freeman  quarry,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  26,  township  3  north,  range  2  west,  the  section 
exposed  is: 

Feet     Inches. 

1.  CUy  and  soil 20 

2.  Shale 2 

3.  Whetstone 12 

4.  Shale 8 

5.  Saniktone,  light  gray 14 

6.  Shale 2 

7.  Whetalone 20 

8.  Shale 16 

9.  Sandatane,  heavy  bedded i  6 

The  stone  here  shows  no  dip  or  irregular  bedding.  It  contains  much 
iron  oxide  in  the  joints.  Dendrites  of  manganese  is  frequently  seen  be- 
tween the  wfaetBtone  layers.  The  manganese  and  iron  give  some  of  the 
stone  a  closely  specked  appearance. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  23,  town- 
ship 3  N.,  E.  3  W,,  Mr,  G.  W.  Bedater  owns  a  quarry.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  quarries  in  the  whetstone  region,  and  a  large  amount  of  stone 
has  been  obtained  here  in  the  past ;  but  the  quarry  has  not  been  worked 
for  a  number  of  years.  Most  of  the  layers  of  stone  have  a  wavy  or 
ripple  marked  surface ;  some  of  the  ripple  marks  in  the  bottom  layers 
being  three  to  five  inches  across,  and  running  in  a  southwesterly  and 
northeasterly  direction.  Fossil  feme  are  abundant  and  a  portion  of  one 
Lepidodendron  trunk  was  seen  in  a  vertical  position. 

PaUKynialagy  of  the  Hindostan  Beds. — The  Hindoetan  whetstone  beds, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  barren  of  fossils  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Owen's 
visit  to  the  quarries  in  1837,  have  since  been  found  to  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  fossil  plants  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  some  localities. 
Of  these  the  Lepidodendra  are  especially  interesting.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  the  quarries  standing  upright  in  the  position  in  which  they 
originally  grew,  imbedded  in  the  thin,  fine  grained,  sandstone  strata. 
The  trunks  frequently  have  the  hark  transformed  to  coal,  while  the  in- 
terior is  a  sandstone.  The  largest  specimen  seen  measured  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  circumference.     The  usual  size  is  six  to  fifteen  inches  in 


A  series  of  fossils  Irom  the  Hindostan  beds  irag  submitted  to  Mr. 
David  White,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  whose  report  is 
given  below. 
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REPORT.  ON  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  FROM  THE  HIND08TAN 
WHETSTONE  BEDS  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 

The  fossil  plants  fnim  the  HiDdoBtan  whetslone  beds  of  Orange 
county,  transmitted  bj  Mr.  E.  M.  Kindle,  include  nineteen  specimena 
from  localities  as  follows : 

Nob.  2,  5  and  8,  the  Osborn  quarry  at  French  Lick. 

No.  13,  Braxton's  quarry,  French  Lick. 

Nos.  16,  17  and  18,  from  the  Bedster  quarry. 

Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  9.  10,  II,  12,  14  and  15,  from  Diabmao's  quarry, 
Sec.  23  (T.  3,  N.,  R.  2  W),  near  Orangeville.  These  appear  to  have 
been  collected  by  Messrs.  Elrod  and  Mclntire. 

No.  3  is  accompanied  by  no  other  geographical  information  than  the 
name  of  the  county. 

The  material  is  nearly  all  finely  preserved  and  ahowe  well  the  super- 
fidal  details.  The  Lepidodendra  are  specially  interesting,  being  leas 
compressed  than  usual. 

No.  6,  Sphenopterie  haeninghaitsii  (Brongn).  The  specimen  appears  to 
represent  the  form  designated  by  Stur  as  DidctonioUkt.  It  is  perhaps 
only  a  small  example  of  the  former,  apparently  lertiie,  the  spurangia 
resembling  BenauUia. 

Nos.  1,  3a  and  4,  Pteudopeeofieria  murieata  (Brongn),  Lz.  The  form 
of  the  species  represented  is  that  common  at  the  Dade  mines  in  Georftia, 
at  variims  localities  in  Alabama  and  in  the  Horeepen  group  of  West 
Virginia.  I  have  seen  it  in  other  colleetiona  from  the  Indiana  whet- 
stone beds.  This  form  dlfifers  much  from  the  typical  form  in  Europe, 
which  is  much  closer  to  the  Pi.  nervota. 

No.  2  belongs  tu  the  fame  group.  It  is  a  small  fragment  and  seems 
intermediate  to  Pteudopecopterw  murieata  and  the  Tennessee  form  of 
Pi  diwjrrpha,  Lz.     It  is  probably  nearer  the  former. 

Niis.  'ib  and  7  apprar  to  belung  tn  the  Dade,  Ga.,  form  of  NeumpUris 
emilMt,  Lz.  It  is  distiuct,  however,  from  the  original  type  of  this 
specie?,  and  probably  belongs  rather  to  one  of  the  small  lateral  pinnse  of 
one  of  the  stratigrapbically  later  phases  of  jV.  fnformit,  Lz. 

No.  8,  which  also  represents  a  large  form,  with  rather  distant  odon- 
topteroid  nerves,  commonly  referred  to  NeuToplerw  tmithsii,  is  almost 
certainly  a  part,  a  little  lower  in  the  frond,  of  the  form  nezt  enu- 
merated. 

No.  5,  Neuropterit  biformis,  the  Tennessee  form.  This  form,  not 
uncommon  at  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  is  also  found  in  the  Horsepen  group  on 
New  River,  West  Virginia.  It  is  much  more  laz  than  the  original  tbrm 
from  Alabama. 
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The  remaining  specuMBS  ue  all  Leptdodendron  of  the  group  repre- 
•eated  by  L.  vMitwmtfwan.  Stemb.  It  is  more  than  posnble  that  all 
belong  to  a  Biogle  form  of  the  above  named  speciei,  m  remarkably 
changed  are  the  featuree  of  diferent  parts  of  the  game  trunk  by  the 
accidents  of  fuasilizatioa. 

Noe.  11  and  12,  Lepidodendron  veitheimianuvi  Stemb.,  as  commonly 
seen  in  this  country.  In  Ho.  11  the  bolstera  are  tnincUed  at  the  base 
as  in  X,  eiifpecUHm  Lx. 

Nob.  13  and  14  are  probably  the  tame  species,  the  protrndiDg  leaf  scars 
having  been  compresfed  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  bolster  in  foerili- 
zatioD.  No,  13  is  the  form  from  Dade,  Ga.,  identified  by  Profemor  Leo- 
qaereux  n»  L.  vestUum  Ls. 

No.  9,  L.  vtUheimianum,  as  identified  by  Professor  Lesquereax,  from 
Washington  county,  Ark. .  and  Tracy  City,  Tenn.  The  leaf  scar  is  very 
lar^e  and  br<iadly  rbomboidal,  the  form  being  eslremely  close  to  L. 
Tkodeaniiin  Siemb  ,  from  the  Waldenbarg  beds  in  Stlesia. 

Ni).  15  is  the  younger  stage  of  the  same  tonn. 

No9.  16.  17  aod  18.  all  fragments  at  tbe  sune  busk,  should  be  com- 
pared with  Lepidodendrmi  dypeabau  Lx.  It  differs,  faoweTer,  from  that 
specieA  by  tbe  oamiwer  leaf  scan.  I  aatfeet  it  to  be  merely  a  phase  of 
L.  vellkeimianmn,  not  uocamuMB  in  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  Horsepen 
group 

The  number  of  species  is  so  email  that  it  is  Impossible  to  trace  the 
paleODtological  equivalence  of  ihe  HindoMan  beds  in  otfaer  portions  of 
tie  Appalachian  coal  field  with  a  satisbctory  degree  of  preciseness.  Still 
it  is  at  onoe  apparent  tbat  we  have  here  cooamon  and  typical  forms  of  tbe 
Piittsville  Conglomerate  Series.  The  species  are  distributed  in  the  Potte- 
ville  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  are  almost  excluHvely  confined 
to  thai  series.  But  tittle  Httention  has  been  paid  in  America  to  the  varia- 
tionn  of  iudividiial  species  "f  fosRil  plants  in  time,  and  until  these  varia- 
tions, which  are  of  the  higbest  value  in  stratigraphic  paleobotany,  have 
been  dewrihed  and  defined,  it  is  necessury  to  reler  to  them  as  phases  or 
forms  chararfristic  of  the  various  stages  or  regions. 

BsMOg  our  eorrelalioQ  on  eucb  criteria,  it  appears  that  the  age  of  the 
Hindostaii  whetstone  beds  can  bnnily  be  younger  than  tbe  Sharon  coal 
ot  Ohio,  tbe  Sewell  stage  in  West  Virginia,  or  the  Sewunee  stage  in 
Tei-uesfiee. 

Tbe  plants,  few  as  they  are,  si^m  rather  by  their  peculiar  phases  or 
forms  V'  find  a  closer  relation  to  the  fluras  of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  Horse- 
pen  (:roup*  of  We«t  Virginia,  the  vicinity  of  the  Dade  seam  in  Ueorgia 
and  Tennei^see,  or  poexibly  the  middle  of  the  Pottsviile  section  in  tJie 
Southern  Anthracite  Field  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  White. 

"See  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  Amer.,  Vol.  VI,  1816,  p.  316, 
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The  following  species  of  fossil  plants  not  included  in  the  collectioa  n- 
f«rred  to  Mr.  White  have  been  reported  from  the  HindoBtan  beds  by  Prof. 
Leo  Lesquereaax.* 

SphetuypUri»  latifolia.  I/eptdodendron  veUhHmianum. 

Sph«nopteri»  Iridaetylitei.  Ijepidodendron  riakvUUiue, 

Neurc^iierw  drodi.  Leptdophhios  craesKavlig. 

Lepidodendron  diehoUmmm.  Ulodendrtm  minus. 

Faolia  vetusta. — S.  J.  Smith.  The  insect  remftiog  thus  far  dis- 
covered in  the  whetstone  beds  are  limited  to  a  aingle  specimen,  the  wing  of 
a  Neuropterid  insect.  This  specimea  was  found  in  the  Braxton  quarry 
near  French  Lick  aod  presented  to  the  museum  of  Hanover  College. 
The  wing  was  first  described  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,!  whose  figure  is  here 
reproduced. 


as  a  new  genus  and  new  species. 

Geolooical  History  of  the  Whetstone  Beds. — The  shallow  sea 
conditioDS  which  existed  during  the  deposition  of  the  sediments  constitut- 
ing the  Hindostan  beds,  doubtless  began  during  the  Kaskaskia  epoch. 
The  St.  Louis  formation,  lying  below  the  Kaskaskia,  is  cornpDsed  of  lime- 
stones contaiuiag  a  fauna  indicating  a  sea  of  some  depth.  In  passing  to 
the  Kaskaskia  a  great  change  in  the  fosnils  occurs,  and  beds  of  limestone 
alternate  with  those  of  sandstone.  Thin  coal  seams  in  the  Kaskaskia 
indicate  shallow  waters,  and  the  presence  of  cross-bedding  in  the  sand- 
stones points  t^  the  existence  of  both  shallow  waters  and  strong  currents 
during  their  deposition.  The  cessation  of  sandstone  formation  and  the 
renewal  of  limestone  formation,  which  twice  occurred  during  the  Kas- 
kaskia, may  have  resulted  either  from  the  temporary  deepening  of  the 
sea,  the  lessening  of  erosion  over  the  areas  whence  the  sand  was  derived, 
or  from  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  currents  which  transported  it. 
The  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  lower  Mansfield  indicate  a  continuance 
of  shallow  ocean  waters  after  the  close  of  the  Kaskaskia.  The  eastern 
shore  line  of  the  carboniferous  sea  at  this  time  lay  not  far  east  of  this 
region.  Immediately  preceding  the  deposition  of  the  Hindostan  whet- 
stone beds,  the  ocean  became  shallow  enough  over  the  region  to  produce 
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manbea  in  which  coal  plants  grew,  and  where  th«ir  rem^s  accumulated 
and  formed  the  thin  coal  aeam  underlying  the  whetstone  bed.  The  lux- 
uriant carboniferous  vegetation  overspreading  this  low  l^ing  marsh  in- 
cluded, besides  seTeral  varieties  of  ferns,  jungles  of  Lepidodendra.  The 
aea  marsh  condition  did  not  continue  long  and  wa,B  followed  by  a  slight 
depression  of  the  land  causing  the  shore  line  ts  shift  to  the  east.  The 
Bediments  composing  the  whetotone  bed  then  began  to  be  deposited.  We 
may  presume  that  sedimentation  went  on  rapidly,  since  we  find  numerous 
Lepidodendra  standing  upright,  as  they  grew,  in  the  whetstone  bed. 
They  must  therefore  have  been  imbedded  in  the  fine  Bilicious  sediments 
before  there  was  time  for  them  to  decay  sufficiently  to  be  overthrown  by 
winds  or  waves. 

The  very  fine  sandy  sediments,  which  constitute  the  whetstone  beds, 
were  doubtless  derived  from  the  same  region  of  quartzose  rocks  as 
supplied  the  coarse  sand  of  the  Mansfield  sandstone.  The  disintegration 
and  erosion  of  the  granite  rocks  from  which  the  Mansfield  sandstone  was 
derived,  and  its  long  transportation  would  necessarily  reproduce  much 
fine  as  well  as  coarse  sand.  The  difierence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
very  fine  and  comparatively  coarse  sand  grains  would  lead  to  their 
assortment  by  the  water,  and  cause  them  to  he  deposited  either  in 
difierent  layers  or  in  difierent  areas.  In  the  assortment  and  deposition 
of  sediments  which  gave  rise  to  the  whetstone  beds,  the  fine  and  coarse 
materials  were  deposited  in  difierent  areas.  The  Hindostan  beds  there- 
fore represent  a  local  peculiarity  of  sedimentation,  and  are  the  stratigraphic 
equivalents  of  beds  of  very  difierent  character  to  the  west  of  them. 


(JHAPTEK  VI. 


ORINDSTONE  GKITS. 

Sandstones  which  make  a  good  quality  of  grindstones  occur  at  a  num- 
ber of  localities  in  western  Orange,  northeastern  Dubois  and  south- 
eaeteni  Martin  counties. 

Development. — At  present  these  grindstone  grits  are  not  used  except 
locally.  A  small  number  are  made  annually  and  sold  in  the  local 
market.  Twenty-five  years  ago  grindstones  were  made  somewhat  ex- 
tenrively  in  thi?  rejpon,  and  numbers  of  them  were  sold  throughout 
Indiana  and  in  adjoining  States.  These  stones,  which  were  made  entirely 
by  hand,  gtuned  for  themselves  a  good  reputation  in  the  market.  The 
introduction  elsewhere  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  grindstones 
caused  those  made  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  comld  be  manufactured  I^  hand.     This  led  to  the 
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Ohio  4toti«B  dispkcing  Indhuia  etooee  in  tlie  mai^et.  On  account  of  s 
lack  of  railway  AMJilitiee  for  skipping  the  finished  product,  the  parties 
owning  grindstone  quarries  in  Or&n^  county  did  not  introduce  machin- 
ery to  inanafacture  the  stone.  This  objection  was  removed  serera) 
years  ago  by  the  building  of  the  Paoli  and  French  Lick  branch  of  the 
Honon  railroad.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  grindstoae 
industry  oonld  not  be  succeesfaUy  developed  in  this  region  by  the 
introductioD  of  the  grindstone  turning  lathe.  Such  a  lathe  could  be 
operat«d  in  connection  with  a  whetetone  mill.  An  engine  used  to 
furnish  the  power  for  the  rub-uhee)s  coald  also  supply  power  for  a  turn- 
ing lathe. 

MuiUFACTimE. — It  may  lie  well  to  describe  here  the  process  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  maDiifeoturing  grindstone  at  Berea  and  Amhurst,  Ohio, 
by  the  Cleveland  Stone  CompaDy,  which  is  the  largest  pniducer  of  grind- 
stmiee  in  the  woHd.  The  stone  at  Berea  is  quarried  in  masBive  blocks  by 
cbannelere.  Theee  blocks  are  split  into  slabs  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
sired grindstOBe.  The  circular  outline  of  the  grindstone  is  marked  oo 
the  slab  with  a  scribe  awl,  and  the  stone  is  then  broken  to  a  rou^ly 
circular  outline  wttha  hammer.  In  this  form,  which  is  called  the  grind- 
stone "pattern,"  the  sione  is  laken  tu  a  &ctory.  Here  it  ii  prepared 
for  mounting  on  the  Utho  by  having  a  square  hole  or  "eye"  picked 
through  the  center  with  a  rock  pick. 

The  turning  lathe  cunaiRtH  of  a  horizontal  steel  shaft  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  supported  by  three  journals.  Near  one  end  a  fly  wheel  con- 
nects it  by  belts  with  the  power  shaft.  The  grindstone  pattern  is  placed 
on  the  opposite  end  and  clamped.  After  the  stone  is  in  position  a  heavy 
piece  of  timber,  attached  to  one  end  of  the  lathe  frame  by  a  hinge,  is 
swung  close  against  the  stone,  which  then  bangs  vertically  between  two 
heavy  wo^iden  timbers,  the  upper  sides  of  which  are  set  with  iron  pins 
which  serve  as  braces  for  the  steel  bars  used  in  turning  the  alone.  In 
the  process  of  turning  two  men  stand  on  opposite  aides  of  the  stone,  each 
with  a  steel  bar,  the  point  of  which  is  presMd  against  the  side  of  the 
stone  inside  the  n-ugh  periphery.  The  rapidly  revolving  stone  quickly 
cuts  off  the  rough  outer  iron  against  the  tips  of  the  steel  bars.  Tbe  face 
of  the  stone  is  leveled  up,  if  rough,  by  holding  the  point  of  the  bar 
lightly  against  the  different  parts  of  it.  The  proceed  of  finishing  a  stone 
occupies  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

Adaptability. — The  uses  to  which  grindstones  are  put  cover  a  wide 
range.  The  qualities  needed  in  stones  for  different  purposes  are  corre- 
spondingly diflerent.  The  character  of  work  which  a  stoue  will  do  de- 
pends upon  the  shape  and  size  of  tbe  quartz  grains  comprising  it  and  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  stone.  To  select  a  stone  intelligently,  there- 
fore, its  coarseness  or  fineness  and  degrees  of  hardness  must  be  considered, 
as  well  as  tbe  degree  of  the  qualities  needed  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
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Grindstones  are  used  for  three  purposes :  to  smooth  surfaces,  to  reduce 
metat  to  a  given  thickness  and  to  sharpen  edge  tools.  A  considerable 
number  of  giindstonee  are  consumed  annually  in  the  nianufacture  of 
machinery  and  implements.  For  this  work  a  coarse,  hard  stone  is  gen- 
erally best  adapted.  The  Indiana  grindstone  grit  ranges  from  medium 
coarseneSB  to  very  fine.  The  most  of  it  is  soft.  It  will  be  found  well 
adapted  to  grinding  carpenters',  mechanics' and  machinists'  tools. 

DiBTRiBUTiON  OF  GRINDSTONE  RocKB. — Sandstone,  having  the  qualities 
of  good  grindstone  "  grit,"  is  not  confined  to  any  one  geological  horizon. 
Grindstones  have  been  made  from  both  the  lower  and  upper  Kaskaekia 
sandstones  and  from  the  Mansfield  sandstones.  Neither  of  these  t>and- 
stones  is  suilable  for  grindstones  throughout  its  extent,  but  each  of  them 
affords  good  grindstone  "grit"  at  many  localities.  Only  the  localities 
where  these  grindstones  have  been  made  will  be  mentioned  here, 

Oranqe  County. ^A  few  grindstones  have  been  made  on  the  land  of 
Wm.  Able  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  Sec.  36, 
township  3  north,  range  2  west.  The  sandstone  here  ie  a  light  gray 
color  speckled  with  brown.  No  grindstones  have  been  made  here  re- 
cently and  but  little  can  be  seen  of  the  ledge  formerly  worked.  In  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30,  township  3 
north,  range  2  west,  a  few  grindstones  have  been  made  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bruner. 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  6,  township 
2  north,  range  2  west,  a  grindstone  quarry  is  worked  occasionally  for  local 
use.  The  stone,  which  is  Upper  Kaskaakia  sandstone,  lies  in  strata  2^  to 
6  inches  thick.  This  stone  makes  a  good  fine  grained  grindstone.  About 
a  half  mile  southeast  of  Abydel  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  30  a 
ledge  of  sandstone,  most  of  which  is  massive  and  a  good  building  stone, 
outcrops  for  about  half  a  mile  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  upper 
part  of  the  bed  just  east  of  the  road  lies  in  strata  2  to  8  inches  thick. 
These  strata  are  harder  than  the  massive  stone  and  make  a  good  grind- 
stone.    Some  stones  have  been  made  at  this  locality. 

An  old  grindstone  quarry,  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  grind- 
stones have  been  made,  is  located  in  the  northesst  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Sec.  15,  township  1  north,  range  1  west,  on  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company.  Eniza  Wolfing  ton  manu- 
factured grindstones  at  this  place  twenty  years  ago  and  peddled  them 
through  Illinois.  This  quarry  is  in  the  Upper  Kaskaskia  sandstone  near 
the  top  of  the  bed.  The  stone  is  of  medium  hardness,  and  varies  in  color 
from  nearly  pure  white  to  gray  and  brown  with  buff.  The  stone  lies  in 
strata  three  inches  to  two  and  one-half  feet  thick  which  split  readily. 
One  to  three  feet  of  stripping  is  necessary  to  secure  the  stone. 

On  the  land  of  Solomon  Lasbbrook,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24  (1  N.,  2  W.),  some  grindstones  for 
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local  use  and  for  coarse  whetstoaea,  have  been  made  from  tbe  upper  por- 
tions of  the  ledge.  The  stone  here  splits  readily  and  has  a  sharp  "  grit." 
An  old  grindstone  quarry  on  tbe  form  of  Benj.  Case,  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  tbe  soutbwaat  quarter  of  Sec  9,  (1  N.,  2  W.),  has  yielded 
more  grindstones  probably  than  any  other  in  tbia  r^on.  This  quarry 
waa  extensively  worked  about  28  years  ago.  In  1893,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grindstones  were  made  from  it,  but  since  then  it  has  not  been 
worked.     The  following  section  is  exposed : 

Feet.     Inches. 

Clay  and  soil 2 

Sandstone  ia  three  to  lO-incb  laverB  (grindetone  lajers) . .   15 
Sandstone,   containing   pieces  of    carbonized   wood    and 

moch  mica  15 

Shale 10 

Sandstone 12 

Tbe  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone  outcrops  a  short  distance  down  the 
ravine  below  the  above  section. 

The  quarry  bos  been  opened  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards  along  tbe 
east  side  of  a  ravine  which  exposes  tbe  ledge  in  places.  In  front  of  Mr. 
Case's  house  tbe  grindstone  ridge  becomes  massive,  but  it  is  said  to  split 
readily.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  stone  is  a  rather  iine-grained  light-gray 
sandstone,  finely  speckled  with  brown  and  containing  some  mica. 
Another  variety  is  a  bard  and  firmly  cemented  stone  without  iron 
specks.  An  unlimited  quantity  of  good  grindstone  grit  can  be  ob- 
tained here. 

In  tbe  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  1  (Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2.  W.),  on  the  land 
of  David  Baxter,  a  small  quarry  has  recently  been  opened.  The  stone 
lies  in  layers  from  3  to  10  inches  thick,  quite  free  from  iron  concretions 
and  nearly  wbit«  in  color.  A  few  grindstones  of  excellent  quality  have 
been  made  here  for  local  sale. 

Id  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  26  (Tp.  1 
N.,  R.  2  W)  an  outcrop  of  Upper  Kaskaskia  sandstone  occurs,  from 
wbicb  a  few  grindstones  have  been  made.  The  lower  6  feet  of  tbe  out- 
crop is  a  hard  white,  fine  grained  sandstone.  The  middle  portion  is 
softer  and  weathers  more  rapidly  than  the  part  above  or  below  it.  Tbe 
upper  10  feet  of  the  ledge  is  a  white,  even  bedded,  easy  splitting  sand- 
stone wbicb  has  ))een  used  for  grindstones  with  fair  success.  Id  tbe 
northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  20  (Tp.  1  S  ,  R.  2  W.),  on  Isaac  Kendall's 
larm,  grindstonea  have  been  made  from  sandstone  which  outcropa  on 
tbe  south  bank  of  Patoka  river,  near  tbe  month  of  Painter  creek. 

At  Newton  Stewart  tbe  Kaskasia  sandstone  outcrops  in  the  river 
bank  at  tbe  mill.  About  15  feet  of  sandstone  ia  exposed  here,  which  is 
capped  with  4  or  6  feet  of  clay  and  soil.  Hie  stone  is  rather  coarse 
graiued,  white  to  buff  in  color,  and  lies  in  strata  2  to  15  inches  thick. 
Some  grindstones  of  good  quality  have  been  made  from  it. 
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DuBOiB  Gomnrr. — On  thelandof  John  Dudineio  the  northweat  quarter 
of  Sec.  14  (Tp.  3  N.,  R.  4  W.)  grindstones  have  been  made  foranum- 
ber  of  years  from  sandstoae  strata  1  to  8  inches  in  thicknees.  In  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  21  (Tp.  2  N.,  B. 
4  W.)  gtiodstone  "grit"  of  good  quality  is  said  to  occur  on  the  bank 
of  White  river. 

Martin  ComiTY. — On  J.  M.  Ragan's  ferm  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Sec  8  (T{>.  1  N.,  B.  3  W)  a  grindstone  quarry  has  been  worked 
occasionally  ibr  local  use  for  the  last  ten  years.  About  2^  feet  of 
rough  stone  and  18  inches  of  clay  and  soil  lie  above  the  grindstone 
layers.  The  atone  is  light  gray  and  occurs  in  strata  3  to  8  inches  thick. 
It  makes  a  good  rapid  cutting  grindstone. 

The  Selfe  quarry  is  located  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Bee.  11  (Tp.  1  N.,  R.  3  W.).  The  quarry  is  in  the  Mans- 
field sandstone  which  here  is  nearly  white  and  somewhat  streaked  with 
buff  and  brown,  rather  soft  and  loosely  cemented.  About  7  feet  of 
atone  are  exposed  in  the  quarry.  They  lie  in  layers  from  1  to  20  inches 
thick  and  capped  with  from  3  to  5  feet  of  clay.  This  quarry  is  worked 
occasionally  to  supply  grindstones  for  local  use.  The  stone  will  make  a 
good  rapid  cutting,  but  also  rapid  wearing  grindstone. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OTHEK  ECONOMIC  REBOURCBS, 

Sandstones — A  general  account  of  the  sandstones  of  this  region  suit- 
able for  building  purposes  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hopkins  in  this  volume.  Such  notes  on  outcrops  and  quarries  will  be 
given  here  as  have  been  made  while  studying  the  whetstone  and  grind- 
stone grits  of  the  region.  The  position  of  many  of  the  more  important 
of  those  outcrops  is  indicated  on  the  map.     (Paoli  Sheet.) 

DiSTKmuTioN  OF  THE  Kask^skia  Sanostone, — Two  beds  of  sand- 
stone, separated  by  the  Middle  Kaskaskia  limestone,  which  is  from  10  to 
25  feet  thick,  occur  in  the  Kaskaskia  group.  Since  there  are  no  marked 
lithologieal  differences  between  these  two  sandstones  their  outcrops  will 
be  considered  together.  The  Kaskaskia  sandstone  outcrops  occur  miunly 
along  the  water  courses,  aod  for  this  reason  they  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  the  streams  along  which  they  are  found. 

NOBTH  8n>E  OP  Lost  River. — Most  of  the  north  dnunage  of  Lost 
River  is  from  small  streams  three  to  five  miles  in  length  flowing  nearly 
south  between  high,  narrow  and  crooked  regions.  The  Kaskaskia  sand- 
stone outcrops  at  intervals  along  each  of  these  streams.     The  long  ridge 
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eztendiDg  down  into  the  loop  of  Lost  River,  Trbich  reaches  ita  soutfaem- 
most  extent  near  West  Baden,  has  much  good  MndetoDe  in  it.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  ridge,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  15,  Tp.  2  N.,  R. 
2  W. ,  a  fine  ledge  of  Upper  Kaakaakia  sandstone,  30  feet  thick,  is  exposed. 
The  stone  is  light  buff  to  nearly  whit«  in  color  and  outcrops  at  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  where  its  surface  is  nearly  bare  of  soil  or  clay.  This  bed  of 
stone  has  been  quarried  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec  10  on  John 
Abie's  land  Stone  was  obtained  at  this  quarry  for  the  abutments  of  the 
Lost  River  bridge  near  the  Miller  school  house.  ^ 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  21,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.,  northwest  of 
the  divergence  of  the  present  channel  of  Lost  Rjyer  from  the  old  channel, 
the  Upper  Kaskaskia  sandstone  outcrops  in  a  ledge  of  good  stone  10  feet 
thick.     It  is  a  light  buff  in  color  and  weathers  well. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river  from  this  outcrop,  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Bee.  16,  the  Kaskaskia  sandstone  outcrops  near  the  top 
of  the  ridge  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  Much  stone  has  been  quarried  at 
this  point  for  local  use. 

Numerous  outcrops  of  Kaakaskia  sandstone  occur  along  either  aide  of 
BuJphur  creek  from  near  its  mouth  to  its  source.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
creek,  beginning  at  Taylor  Robin's  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  9, 
the  sandstone  outcrojw  nearly  continuously  for  more  than  half  a  mile  up 
the  creek.  Near  the  head  of  Sulphur  creek,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec  28, 
Tp.  3  N  ,  K.  2  W.,  extensive  ledges  of  good  buS"  sandstone  outcrop  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek.  On  the  west  fork  of  the  same  creek  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Sec.  32,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  2  W.,  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
road,  are  exposures  of  sharp  gritted,  gray  sandstone  in  thin  layers.  This 
bed  was  opened  some  years  ago  fur  the  puriwse  of  making  scythe  stouea, 
but  only  a  few  were  made. 

Sam's  Ckekk.. — Three  quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  mouth  of 
Sam's  Creek,  in  Sec.  24,  the  Kaskaskia  sandstone  is  well  ex|>nsed  at 
Matherson's  quarry.  The  leilge  worked  here  is  about  li  feet  thick. 
The  stone  is  gray  Ui  buff  in  color,  and  stands  weathering  well.  It  has 
been  used  locally  for  bridge  abutments. 

Along  the  west  bank  of  Lost  River,  between  Sam's  creek  and  Big 
creek,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  24,  a  ledge  of  Kaskaskia  sand- 
stone, from  12  to  15  feet  thick,  outcrops  for  one-third  of  a  mile  near  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  In  places  this  is  a  soft  wbite  »tone,  but  the  most 
of  it  is  a  firm  buff"  stone  of  good  quality. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Buck  creek  the  lower  Kaskaskia  sandstone  forms 
the  bed  of  Lost  River. 

Big  Creek — The  Kaskaskia  sandstone  outer '[»  occasionally  alojig 
the  valley  of  Big  creek  and  the  sides  of  its  branches  nearly  bi  their 
sources  A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Natchez  a  ledge  18  feet  thick  out- 
crops.    The  lower  part  of  this  weathers  rapidly,  leaving  a  projecting 
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shelf  ftbove.  Near  the  baee  of  this  ledge  ie  about  2  feet  of  coarse  con- 
glomerate competed  of  sandetoue  pebbles. 

The  abutroeots  of  the  bridge  across  Lost  River  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  21  (T.  2  N..  R.  6  W.)  are  from  Kaskaekia  saDdstone,  out- 
cropping just  south  of  the  bridge  iu  the  road.  Sume  outcrops  of  Kae- 
kaskia  sandstone  occur  along  the  road  near  this.  Below  the  Butler 
bridge,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  21,  the  outcrops  of  Kaskaskia 
sandstone  are  leu  importanL  Oniug  to  the  Boutbwesteri]r  dip  of  the 
strata,  the  Easkaskia  beds  gradually  disappear  in  descending  Lost 
River,  until  only  the  upper  Kaskaskia  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  river 
bank  a  short  distance  above  Windom. 

Beavbr  Creek  — In  the  northfast  (jiiarter  of  Sec.  2  (Tp.  3  N.,  R. 
2  W.)  the  Kaskaskia  saudstone  uutcrops  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
a  ledge  20  to  25  feet  thick.  Much  of  the  stone  bere  is  thin  bedded,  and 
of  unequal  hardness  and  unsuitable  for  quarrying.  Outcrops  of  Kas- 
kaakia  sandstone  occur  as  &r  down  Beavt-r  creek  as  Sec.  28,  but  these 
are  of  but  little  economic  importance. 

South  of  Lost  River. 

Lick  Creek. — The  channel  of  Lick  cr«ek  is  cut  in  the  Lost  River 
limestone.  The  hills  and  ridges  along  Lick  creek  have  a  more  gentle 
slope  than  those  ^ther  west,  and  the  Kaskaskia  sandstones  do  not  crop 
out  so  frequently.     In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  35  (T.  2  N. ,  R. 

1  W  )  a  quarry  has  been  opened  which  supplies  most  of  the  stone  used 
for  foundation  work  in  Paoli.  Two  ledges,  6  and  9  feet  thick,  with  4 
feet  of  stripping,  are  exposed  in  the  quarry.  The  stone  is  light  gray  to 
buff  in  color,  and  works  easily. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Paoli,  juat  east  of  the  Leaven- 
worth road,  stone  was  obtained  for  the  abutments  of  the  Lick  creek 
bridge  at  PaoH.  The  stone  here  oontailtB  much  iron  and  works  poorly. 
In  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  15  (Tp.  1  N., 
R.  1  W)  is  an  old  quarry  which  formerly  furnished  a  considerable 
amount  of  stone  for  tbundations  in  Paoli.  Very  good  stone  can  be 
obtained  here  with  but  little  stripping. 

Sulphur  Creek. — In  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  26,  Tp.  2  N.,  R, 

2  W.,  a  ledge  of  light  gray  sandstone  of  fair  quality  outcrops  fur  several 
hundred  yards  along  the  north  side  of  a  ridge  facing  north.  About  a  half 
mile  south  of  Abydel  a  ledge  of  good  sandstone  three  to  eight  feet  thick 
outcrops  along  the  north  side  of  a  small  tributary  of  Sulphur  creek  for 
about  a  half  mile.  A  small  amount  of  stone  has  been  quarried  from  it 
near  the  road  running  south  from  Abydel.  This  exposure  ie  well  situ- 
ated for  quarrying.  It  Ilea  along  the  brow  of  a  flat  topped  ridge,  where 
but  little  stripping  would  be  required  to  quarry  it. 
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In  the  Bouthweet  quarter  of  the  southweet  quarter  of  Sec.  6,  Tp.  1  N., 
R.  1  W. ,  a  heavy  bed  of  white  to  buff  aandstone,  twenty  feet  thick,  out- 
crops at  PunUr'a  Cave.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  in  the  same  sec- 
tion good  ledges  of  tbe  same  bed  outcrop  on  each  side  of  a  amall  ravine 
flowing  Muthweet  to  Sulphur  creek. 

North  of  Briner's  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  section  8,  a  ledge  of 
good  atone  outcrops  on  the  west  side  of  Sulphur  creek.  Six  feet  of 
light  gray  to  buff  sandstone,  with  moss  covered  face,  is  exposed. 

Fbench  Lick  Cb£BK. — A  larger  amount  of  good  sandstone  ooours 
along  the  valley  of  Freneb  Lick  creek  than  of  any  other  tributary  of 
Lost  River.  Uneven  outcrops  occur  along  the  main  stream  and  all  of  its 
tributaries.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  much  of  the  sandstone 
is  a  white,  sharp  gritted  stone,  and  is  used  for  whetstones ;  this  stone  has 
been  described  in  tiie  chapter  on  whetatones. 

At  West  Baden  the  Upper  Kaakaskia  sandstone  caps  the  ridges  run- 
ning east  from  town.  A  quarry  has  been  opened  just  east  of  town. 
Seven  feet  of  light  buff  sandstone  of  very  good  quality  is  exposed  here 
with  three  to  four  feet  of  stripping.  North  of  the  West  Baden  Springs 
hotel  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  the  lower  Kaskaskia.  A  bed  of 
massive  buff  sandstone,  18  feet  thick,  with  18  inches  of  stripping,  and 
resting  on  a  bed  of  black  shale  is  exposed  here.  This  stone  contains 
iron  bands  and  concretions  which  make  it  inferior  stone. 

Good  outci-ops  occur  at  the  following  localities :  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  10,  Tp.  1  N. ,  R.  2  W. ,  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  road ;  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Seo. 
10,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W. ;  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  26,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  creek ;  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  25,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W. 

NoRTHWEBT  OF  Mt.  Arie. — Two  very  fine  exposures  of  Kaskaskia 
sandstone  occur  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  28  and  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Sec.  20,  Tp.  2  N.,  R.  2  W.,  on  oppoaite  sides  of  a  small 
stream  entering  Lost  River.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  stream  the 
aandstoue  forms  a  vertical  cliff  of  massive  sandstone  about  30  feet  thick, 
and  cut  by  vertical  joints  at  intervals  of  16  to  4.5  feet.  The  color  of 
he  stone  is  light  hufi*.  The  face  of  the  ledge  is  in  places  moss  covered  ; 
in  others  it  shows  a  pitted  honey-comb  like  surface  resulting  from  irregu- 
arity  of  weathering.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  stream  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  28,  enormous  bluffs  of  raagaive  saodstoue,  30  to  40 
feet  high,  extend  up  either  side  of  a  small  tributary. 

Cave  Greek  and  Buck  Creek. — Frequent  outeropa  of  Kaskaskia 
sandstone  are  found  along  each  of  these  Btreams,  but  they  are  not  of  much 
economic  value.     lu  many  places  the  sandstone  is  thin  bedded  and  soft. 

Patoka  River, — The  Kaskaskia  sandstone  outorops  along  the  sides  of 
the  Patoka  river  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  Lick  Fork  creek.     At 
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Centerville  and  at  Newton  Stewart  the  channel  of  the  itreamH  ia  cat  in 
KftBkafikia  sandstone.  Between  Newton  Stewart  and  CenterTille  the 
stream  is  bordered  by  lowland ;  the  hilU  which  are  neither  high  nor  steep, 
lie  some  distance  irom  the  river  and  have  comparatively  few  outcropping 
ledges. 

The  most  conspicuous  outcrop  of  eaodstone  along  the  Patoka  is  on  the 
north  bank,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Government  Mill,  in  Sec.  18, 
Tp.  1  B.,  R.  1  W.  A  bold  ledge  of  light  gray  sandstone  18  to  25  feet 
thick  outcrops  near  the  top  of  the  ridga.  In  the  southwest  <;|uart«r  of 
Sec.  11,  Tp.  1  S.,  R.  1  W.,  OD  the  north  side  of  the  river,  stone  has 
been  obtained  for  the  abutments  of  the  Patoka  bridge  near  by.  Five  or 
six  feet  of  good  sandstone  free  from  iron  is  exposed  here.  Some  stone 
has  been  quarried  for  bridge  work  just  east  of  the  road  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  Sec.  11,  Tp.  1  S.,  R.  1  W.  The  stone  at 
this  place  is  uneven  bedded,  splits  poorly  and  contains  iron  concretions. 

Outcrops  of  Kasksskia  sandstone  occur  at  intervals  along  the  valleys 
of  Painter  creek,  and  Young's  creek,  which  enter  the  Patoka  &om  the 
north,  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths. 

Mahbfieii>  BAin>8TOME. — ^The  HindoBtan  whetstone  beds,  which  are 
economically  the  most  important  part  of  the  MansGeld  sandstones,  have 
already  been  described.  Over  the  southeastern  part  of  the  region 
covered  by  the  map,  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  represented  by  a  thin  bed 
of  sandstone,  much  impr^nated  with  iron,  capping  the  summits  of  the 
narrow  ridges.     It  is  of  no  economic  value  in  this  region. 

Toward  the  west  the  Mansfield  beds  become  thicker  and  finally  in 
northeastern  Dubois  county  entirely  replace  the  Kaskaskia  which  dips 
southwest  and  disappears  under  the  Mansfield  sandstone. 

South  of  Patoka  Rivek. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  forms  numerous 
vertical  cliSa  twenty  to  eighty  feet  high  at  the  heads  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  deep  ravines  south  and  west  of  Ellsworth.  One  of  these  clifis,  in 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  16,  Tp.  1  S. ,  R.  3  W. ,  is  called  Raven  Rock. 
Ravens  are  said  to  have  nested  on  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  this  cliff  as 
recently  as  three  years  ago. 

This  cliff  is  about  75  feet  high,  shelving  out  from  the  base  to  the  top, 
which  projects  about  35  feet  beyond  the  base.  The  rock  is  massive, 
dark  buff  to  brownish  in  color,  composed  of  coarse,  loosely  cemented  sand 
with  some  mica.  The  lower  part  of  the  ledge  is  characterized  by  numer- 
ous thin,  wavy  bands  of  iron  ore  running  through  the  ledge  in  a  most 
intricate  &6hion.  The  looiely  cemented  character  of  this  stone  makes 
it  unsuitable  for  economic  uses. 

There  are  some  ledges  in  this  region,  however,  which  furnish  good 
quarry  stone.  On  the  land  of  Benjamin  Rasche,  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Sec.  6,  Tp.  1  S.,  R.  3  W.,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.     The  stone  here 
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ii  a  light  gray,  easy  wm-king  stone.  From  k  stone  is  used  for  fimnda- 
tion  work  in  Knuxville.  In  6ec.  4,  Tp.  1  S.,  R.  3  W.,  stone  has  been 
quarried  near  the  Fatoka  bridge  for  the  abutments. 

Betvi-beb  Patoka  AMD  LoBT  RivsBS. — At  several  localities  along 
Billon  and  Davis  creeks,  the  Mansfield  sandstone  occurs  as  a  finely  ce- 
mented, light  birif  or  gray  sandstone,  suitable  fur  building  pnrposes  At 
"Swinging  Rock,"  near  the  line  between  Sections  33  and  34,  Tp.  1  N., 
B.  3  W.,  on  the  north  side  of  Cave  creek,  a  cliff  of  sandstone  about  35 
feet  high  is  eipoeed.  The  stone  is  a  light  gray,  fine  grained,  and  in 
strata  two  to  three  inches  thick.  This  stone  is  locally  used  tor  chimneys. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  school  house  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Sec.  34,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  8  W.,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  25  feet 
thick  outcrops  just  above  the  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone.  The  upper  six 
feet  of  this  is  good  stoue,  the  lower  portion  being  soft.  A  conspicuous 
outcrop  of  sandstone  about  20  feet  high  occurs  on  the  south  twnk  of 
Dillon  creek  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec. 
36,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  3  W.  The  sandstone  here  contains  too  much  iron  to 
be  of  value.  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  3  W., 
a  ledge  of  sandstone  from  six  to  20  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  Upper 
Kaskaskia  limestone,  outcrops  along  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  road 
for  some  distance.  The  stone  in  places  is  soft  and  crumbling,  and  in 
others  contains  too  much  iron  to  be  of  value.  In  the  northeast  ((uarter 
of  the  Bontheast  quarter  of  Sec.  19,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.,  a  quarry  has 
been  opened  on  Jeff  Parson's  land,  which  supplies  stone  for  chimneys 
and  other  local  uses.  The  stone  is  a  han<lsume  light  gray,  fine  grained, 
bard  stone.  An  excellent  quality  of  stone  is  quarried  for  I'ical  use  on 
Richard  Spaulding's  land  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Sec.  21,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.  This  is  a  light  gray,  fine  grained,  hard 
stone,  containing  some  mica.  It  splits  readily.  The  worked  stone  is 
about  five  feet  thick  with  four  feet  of  stripping. 

Prominent  ledges  of  sandstone  outcrop  just  north  of  Crystal,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  branch  entering  Davis  creek  from  the  soHth  at 
that  point.  A  ledge  of  good  light  colored  sandstone  outcrops  near  the 
corners  of  Sections  7,  8.  17  and  1»,  Tp.  1  N.,  R.  3  W.,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road.  The  ledge  here  is  eight  feet  thick  with  moHs  covered  face. 
At  most  of  the  outcrops  along  Simmon's  creek  and  its  branches,  the  sand- 
stone is  loosely  cemented  and  crumbles  too  easily  for  a  building  stone- 
In  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  17,  Tp.  1  N.,  R  2  W.,  at  Sand 
Hill,  the  Mansfield  sandstone  is  locally  colored,  a  dark  reddish  brown. 
Stone  of  this  color  outcrops  in  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it 
exhibits  marked  croos  bedding.  Just  south  of  the  road  the  red  sand- 
stone again  outcrops  in  a  ledge  seven  feet  thick.  The  ledge  here  presents 
a  firm  moss  covered  lace.  A  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  ledge, 
and  somewhat  lower,  the  red  sandstone  becomes  soft  and    crumbling. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  roAd  the  red  stone  becomes  buff  or  gray  in  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  area  nnderlaid  by  red  eaodstone 
suitable  for  working  is  very  limltfid,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  feet 
square.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  road,  the  sandstone  crumbles 
readily  to  sand,  which  is  used  in  some  of  the  whetstone  mills. 

Another  small  exposure  of  red  sandstone  occurs  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  31, 
Tp.  2  N,,  R.  2  W.  The  stone  here  is  composed  of  coarse  sand  with 
much  mica,  and  is  a  pale  red  to  chocolate  brown.  The  red  stone  is  al- 
most bare  of  soil,  and  covers  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

North  op  Lost  Rivbk. — The  Mansfield  sandstone  outcrops  frequently 
near  the  summit  of  the  ridgee  north  of  Lost  river,  but  it  is  not  generally  a 
good  (guarry  stone.  Extensive  and  conspicuous  cllfis  of  Mansfield  sandstone 
occur  along  the  White  river  near  Bhoals,  and  along  Plasterer's  creek. 
The  stone  at  these  localities  is  unsuitable,  however,  for  economic  uses, 
since  it  is  too  loosely  cemented  to  resist  the  weathering.  A  ledge  of  very 
good  stone  has  been  opened  a  half  mile  southeast  of  Shoals  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  30,  Tp.  3  N.,  R.  3  W. 
Stone  has  been  obtained  here  for  the  basement  of  the  High  School  build- 
ing in  Shoals.  Ten  feet  of  stone,  with  two  to  five  feet  of  stripping,  is 
exposed  in  the  quarry.  The  stone  is  light  gray,  rather  tine  grained,  and 
lies  in  strata  three  to  five  feet  thick. 

Stone  has  also  been  quarried  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  32,  Tp. 
3  N.,  R,  3  \V. 

Limestones. — The  three  limestone  members  of  the  Ksskaskia  group 
in  this  region  exhibit  most  of  the  litbologic  features  possible  to  limestones. 
The  lowest  of  these,  the  Lower  Ksi^kaskia  limestone,  is  generally  a  very 
compact,  close  textured,  uncrytntalllne  limestone. 

"Gi^BS  Rock." — Where  this  stone  is  quite  pure  and  light  gray  in 
color,  it  makes  an  excellent  limestone  for  the  maou&cture  of  glass.  It 
has  been  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  At  many  localities  along  the 
upper  valley  of  Lost  river,  and  along  Lick  creek  the  limestone  is 
suitable  iiir  glass  making  and  has  been  quarried  for  this  purpose.  At 
Glass  Rock  station,  on  the  French  Lick  branch  of  the  Mouon,  the  stone 
is  quarried  and  shipped. 

Lime. — ^The  Middle  and  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestones,  as  well  as  the 
Lost  River  limestone,  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Kilns 
were  formerly  burned  near  Lost  River  and  the  lime  shipped  down  to  New 
Orleans  in  flat  boats.  In  many  places  the  upper  and  middle  Kaskaskia 
limestone  have  an  oolitic  structure.  This  kind  of  limestone  is  taid  to 
make  particularly  good  lime.  At  a  few  localities  lime  is  burned  at  present 
and  used  for  a  fertilizer  on  sandstone  soils. 

Marble. — Throughout  much  of  its  extent  the  Upper  Kaskaskia  lime- 
stone is  a  %ht  gray  crystalline  stone.     The  Middle  Kaskaskia  limestone 
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also  has  a  ciTatalline  structure  in  many  localitioB.  Both  of  tlieee  stones, 
in  some  localities,  will  take  a  &ir  polish  and  make  a  nice  looking  marble. 

A  quarry  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  Middle  Eafiluekia  limestone 
by  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec. 
17  (Tp.  1  S.,  R.  1  W.).  This  quarry  is  located  in  a  ravine  where  a 
'  large  amount  ofstripping  must  be  removed  in  quarrying  the  stone.  About 
8  feet  of  stone  is  exposed  in  the  quarry,  lying  in  strata  6  to  14  iucbes 
thick.  This  lower  part  of  the  bed  is  a  lead  blue,  compact,  imperfectly 
crystalline  stone.  The  upper  part  is  a  gray,  crystalline  limestone  which 
takes  a  &ir  polish.  The  Upper  Kaekaskia  limestone,  which  outcrops 
where  the  quarry  could  be  more  easily  worked,  would  probably  make  a 
better  marble.  A  few  tombstones  have  been  made  from  the  marble 
quarried  here.  Much  of  the  Upper  Eaekaskia  limestone  wlU  take  a  good 
polish  and  make  a  marble  of  pleasing  appearance.  The  badly  weathered 
and  cracked  condition  of  the  ledges  in  many  places  indicate,  however, 
that  much  of  it  will  make  a  marble  which  can  not  redat  the  destructive 
iufluBQces  of  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  Upper  Kaskaskia  limestone  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  on  the  map.  All  of  its  outcrops  occur  at  or  near  the 
line  separating  the  Kaskaakia  from  the  Mansfield  sandstone. 

Coal. — ^The  location  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  region  mapped  has 
been  indicated  on  the  map.  Since  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State 
Geologist  to  publish  a  special  report  on  the  coal  of  the  State,  no  discus- 
sion  of  the  coal  of  this  region  will  be  attempted  here. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NATURAL  GAS  SUPERVISOR. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  Natubat,  Gab  Supertisob,  \ 
KoKOMo,  Ihd.,  Jan.  13,  1896.      j 

8iE — I  herewith  tranBmit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  natural  g&B  field  of  Indiana.  It  is  made  in  obedience  to 
Section  7504  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  covers 
the  period  from  March  16,  1895,  to  January  1,  1896. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  office  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  spend  in  the  field, 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  make  this  report  as  comprehensive  as  I 
would  like.  Now  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  field,  I  hope  that  my 
next  report  will  more  nearly  represent  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  Indiana  natural  gas  field. 

Believing  that  the  field  work  of  this  office  is  most  important,  I  have 
spent  a  large  part  of  my  time  inspecting  gas  property.  The  safety  of  life 
and  property  requires  alt  gas  mains,  pipes,  regulators,  etc.,  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  Much  of  the  piping  and  machinery  in  use  at  present 
is  old  and  worn,  and  the  necessity  for  a  careful  inspection  of  the  same  is 
apparent.  It  has  not  been  possible,  to  the  present  time,  for  me  to  visit 
the  entire  field,  but  my  work  has  been  systematic,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
report  the  condition  of  every  gas  plant. 

Wherever  I  have  been,  the  owners  and  managers  of  gaa  plants  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  give  me  all  the  aid  and  information  possible, 
thereby  making  my  work  pleasant  and  I  trust  protitable  to  the  gas  inter- 
esU  of  the  State. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  here,  the  cordial  support  that  I  have 
received  irom  you.  Your  helpful  suggestions  and  kind  aid  and  encour- 
^ement  are  appreciated. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  report  and  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  C.  LEACH, 
Pbof.  W.  8.  Blatchley,  State  Natural  Qa»  Supenmn: 

State  Otologiat. 
24 — GEOI.OOT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  reports  from  this  Department,  to  be  of  value,  ahould  coatain  such 
iDformation  as  the  public  deeireH  U>  know,  and  discus  such  subjects  as 
demand  the  attention  of  thoee  who  are  interested  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry of  Indiana.  Tbey  should  contain  an  accurate  history  of  the  gaa 
field  ;  a  history  in  which  all  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  discussed, 
and  in  which  the  condition  of  the  field  has  been  noted  from  year  to  year. 

In  compiling  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  view 
its  purpose,  but  of  necessity  have  had  to  submit  to  some  limitations.  The 
law  authorizing  an  annual  report  from  this  division  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Natural  Eesources  to  the  State  Geologist  defines  to  some 
extent  the  nature  of  the  report.  The  duties  of  the  Natural  Gas  Super- 
visor, as  defined  by  law,  are  not  arranged  nilb  reference  to  the  compilation 
of  a  report,  but  with  sole  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  gaa  industry. 
This  is  right.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Supervisor  is  not  the 
making  of  an  annual  report,  but  is  the  performing  of  the  duties  in  the 
field  as  the  law  specifies.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  underestimating 
the  value  of  any  report  in  which  the  scientific  or  commercial  world  are 
interested.  The  exhaustive  reports  made  by  the  Departments  of  Geology 
of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  on  the  natural  gas  regions  of  those  States 
have  been  of  great  value  to  geologiula  in  Indiana,  and  in  fact  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  natural  gas  industry.  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  compile  a  report  as  comprehensive  as  the  subject  demands,  and  one 
that  would  fairly  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  Indiana  gas  field.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  area  of  the  Indiana  gas  field,  and  the  amount 
of  time  that  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  field  work,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  an  annual  report  from  this  oflice  can  be  little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  field  work. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  Indiana  field,  questions  relating  to  the 
economic  use  of  gas  did  not  receive  much  attention.  Most  people  be- 
lieved that  nature  had  provided  fiir  a  renewal  of  the  supply.  Why  give 
any  time  to  this  phase  of  the  question,  when  the  supply  was  inexhaustible? 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  scientific  phase  of  the  question  received 
most  aitentiiin.  The  diecussion  of  the  subject  was  not  confined  to  geolo- 
gists and  chemists  alone.  Many  who  did  not  profess  a  knowledge  of 
these  sciences  were  able,  as  they  thought,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  new  fuel.  It  was  but  natural  that  those  who  witnessed  the  power 
exerted  by  this  gaseous  fuel,  as  it  rushed  forth  from  its  rocky  prison,  or 
who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  its  power,  when  re-imprisoned, 
should  look  for  a  cause  fur  this  new  phenomenon.     But  few  were  able  to 
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«ccoimt  for  the  origin  of  gas  or  ito  prenure,  but  many  reached  the  happy 
conclusion  that  it«  life  would  be  eqaal  to  all  time.  This,  to  the  geologist, 
was  Dot  the  logical  coDclusion  ;  a  couclusioD  that  the  facte  involved  would 
Bubeianti&te  He  claimed  that  the  Btock  of  gaa  was  practically  complete ; 
that  when  once  exhauHted,  there  waa  no  provision  in  nature  for  its 
renewal.  Experience  to  date  indicates  that  this  is  true.  If  the  public 
mind  had  been  in  accord  with  this  idea  at  the  beginning,  as  it  is  now,  the 
benefit  derived  from  natural  gas  in  this  field  would  have  far  exceeded 
what  it  has  been ;  fur  the  idea  that  the  supply  of  gas  wms  good  for  all 
time,  either  by  virtue  of  the  enormous  amount  stored  in  the  rocks,  or  a 
provision  of  nature  for  the  renewal  of  the  present  supply,  has,  to  a  targe 
degree,  been  the  cause  of  the  extravagant  use  of  gas  that  has  been  prao- 
Head  in  the  Indiana  gas  field.  Public  opinion,  however,  has  changed. 
The  history  of  other  gas  fields  is  finished,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Indiana  field  indicates  that  the  history  of  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
history  of  every  other  field. 

While  the  scientific  phases  of  the  natural  gas  question  will  always  be 
subjects  of  thought,  we  have  reached  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Indiana  field  when  economic  measures  are  of  most  interest.  Methods  of 
economy  are  more  interesting  than  modes  of  origin.  '  Instead  of  spend- 
ing time  and  energy  inventing  and  .arranging  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  gas  from  one  or  more  wells  can  be  made  to  illuminate  the 
country  for  miles  around,  the  owners  of  gas  property  are  interested  in 
scientific  burners  and  devices,  invented  to  protect  gas  wells  and  territory, 
and  husband  the  supply  of  gas.  It  is  not  as  difficult  to  convince  the  ex- 
travagant consumer  of  gas  that  the  rock  pressure  is  going  down ;  that 
the  salt  water  is  becoming  intrusive  and  that  the  supply  of  this  new  fuel 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  as  it  once  was.  The  evidence  is  more  convincing 
now.  Statements  concerning  the  gas  supply,  once  labeled  as  idle  asser- 
tious  made  in  the  interests  of  gas  companies,  are  now  recognized  as  facts. 
Any  efibrt  to  husband  the  supply  of  this  gaseoui  fuel  meets  the  public's 
approval ;  and  while  there  are  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who 
practice  economy  in  the  use  of  gas,  an  examination  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  the  will  of  the  consumer  to  waste  gas,  but 
rather  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  the  devices  used  in  the  com- 
bustion of  this  gaseous  fuel.  The  public  favors  economy  in  the  use  of  gas. 
It  is  late  to  begin,  but  not  too  late.  Natural  gas  is  valuable  property  and 
a  business  like  economy  practiced  in  the  use  of  it  will,  even  at  this  late 
day,  materially  extend  its  life. 

Questions  relating  to  the  origin  of  rock  oil  and  gas  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  scientific  world  for  a  number  of  years.  Much  has  been 
said  and  many  theories  advanced.  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
many  theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin,  accumu- 
lation, or  pressure  of  this  hydrocarbon,  or  to  advance  any  new  theory 
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oonceming  tlie  same ;  but,  iaumuch  aa  the  theoretical  vievs  that  we 
hold  regarding  the  subject  will  influence  our  judgment  as  to  the  supply, 
I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  to  give  brief  statements 
of  the  views  most  commonly  accepted  as  to  the  origin  and  aceumulatioa 
of  natural  gas. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Indiana  gas  field  is  a  matter  that  intereotfi 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  a  subsequent  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

In  regard  to  scientific  devices  and  economic  methods  of  using  gas, 
much  investigation  has  b«en  made  during  the  past  year.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  manufacturers  and  gas  companies.  All  realize  that  natural 
gas  is  most  valuable  as  a  heating  power,  and  how  to  get  the  maximum 
power  from  the  minimum  amount  of  gae,  consiBtent  with  the  work  done, 
is  the  question.  Upon  this  subject  Prof.  Elwood  Haynes,  of  Eokomo, 
Indiana,  has,  at  my  request,  prepared  a  paper  for  this  report.  Prof. 
Haynes  is  an  expert  chemist,  as  well  as  a  natural  gaa  engineer  of  large 
experience.  He  is  constantly  experimenting  along  the  line  of  natural 
gas  economy,  and  his  paper  will  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by  those 
acquainted  with  hie  work  in  the  Indiana  gas  field. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  some  anxiety  and  much  speculation,  on 
the  part  of  the  gas  consumer,  regarding  the  schedule  of  rates  fpr  the 
future.  This  has  not  been  without  cause.  In  some  cities  the  rates  have 
been  materially  advanced,  while  in  others  there  has  been  much  talk  and 
nothing  done.  Many  inquiries  come  to  this  office  regarding  the  rates 
charged  in  the  different  cities  of  the  gas  belt.  Owing  to  the  numeroiis 
provieions  in  the  schedules  of  the  various  cities  using  gas,  it  has  not  been 
practical  to  tabulate  them  for  this  report.  Those  desiring  information 
can  obtain  it  by  addressing  the  gas  companies  of  the  State,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  this  report. 

With  former  reports  from  this  Department,  a  map  of  the  natural  gas 
area  has  been  given.  This  has  proven  very  convenient,  especially  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  acqu^ted  with  the  gas  field.  I  have 
exerted  much  care  in  preparing  the  map  that  accompanies  this 
report,  and  believe  it  to  be  practically  correct.  The  outline  of  the 
natural  gas  area  is  subHtantially  the  same  as  that  given  on  former  maps, 
and  is  aimed  to  include  all  territory  that  has  produced  gas  in  com- 
mercially valuable  quantities.  The  pipe  lines  are  located  in  accordance 
with  maps  furnished  by  the  different  gas  companies,  and  include  all 
extensions  to  December  1,  1895.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the  map, 
pipe  lines  tributary  to  the  main  lines  are  not  given,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  has  been  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  to  indicate  the  location 
of  all  the  gas  wells.  Those  indicated  are  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  but  the  ratio  is  intended  to  be  uniform. 
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Though  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  natural  gas  law  of  the  State, 
but  few  are  acquainted  with  its  prorisione.  The  law  consists  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  general  law,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Natural  Gras 
Supervisor,  and  sertain  special  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  natural  gas 
industry  of  the  State.  Its  provisions  are  compreheDsive,  and  it  is  the 
dnty  of  the  Natural  Gas  Supervisor  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  however  broad  the  law  may  seem  or  however 
ample  the  authority  of  the  Supervisor  may  appear,  there  have  been  some 
instances  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  gas  compaoies  and  con- 
sumerB,  and  fl^rant  waste  by  both,  that  no  reasonable  conBtrucdoa  of 
the  law  could  prevent.  In  cases  Hke  these,  the  Supervisor  is  uaually 
accused  of  neglecting  his  duty.  In  order  that  those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  law  may  have  the  opportunity,  and  because 
I  believe  that  the  work  of  this  office  will  become  more  eSective  as  the 
public  becomes  more  fiuniliar  with  lie  provisiona,  I  have  bad  it  printed  in 
a  convenient  form  for  {general  distribution,  and  will  gladly  mail  one  or 
more  copies  to  those  desiring  it. 

ACKN  O  WLEDGHENTB . 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  all  who  have 
rendered  me  assistance  in  my  work.  Without  the  help  that  I  have 
received  from  the  officers  of  the  different  gas  companies,  ^m  manu- 
facturers and  drillers,  my  duties  would  have  been  much  more  arduous. 


NATURAL  GAS. 


Its  History,  Composition,  Fcel  Value,  Origin,  Accumulation, 

PrEBSURE   and  M&A8UREHEHT. 
EARLY  HISTOKY. 

The  fact  that  an  intlammable  gas  escapes  more  or  lees  freely  in  every 
country,  from  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  shallow  lakes,  stagnant  water  of 
swamps,  springs  and  crevices  in  the  earth,  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  frequently  found  in  excavations  in  recent  deposits  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and,  in  feet,  wherever  the  deposit  contains  organic 
matter  this  marsh  gas,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  found ;  for  the  principal 
conditions  upon  which  its  generation  depends  are  a  deposit  of  organic 
matter  and  temperature,  together  with  the  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the 
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decaying  Bubstance.  This  gna  is  beiag  coaBtantly  geoerated,  and  there  is 
ni>  doubt  but  that  enormous  quandtiee  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  It  ia 
a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydri^n,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
natural  gas. 

The  history  of  natural  gas  nould  require  a  volume.  It  has  been  found 
in  nearly  every  country  and  geologic  formation.  Its  presence  was  known 
and  its  power  utilized  to  some  extent  in  China,  Japan  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  oil  regions  near  the  Caspian  Sea  many  years  ago.  In  China  the 
gas  escapes  from  the  borings  put  down  for  salt  water,  and  is  utilized  ia 
boiling  down  the  brine.  As  might  be  expected,  the  tools  used  in  sink- 
ing these  salt  water  wells  are  very  crude,  and  the  proce§B  of  drilling  very 
slow.  The  wells  are  cased  with  wood  and  the  gas  transported  to  the 
evaporating  pans  in  bamboo  pipes.     Clay  burners  are  used. 

The  small  quantities  of  natural  gas  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oU  fields 
of  Japan  have  never  been  utilized  to  any  extent. 

The  village  of  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  used  natural 
gas  for  illuminatiog  purposes  as  early  as  1821.  As  liar  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, this  was  the  first  use  of  natural  gas  in  this  country.  In  1S4I 
natural  gas  was  used  to  boil  the  brine  from  the  salt  wells  in  the  Kana- 
wha Valley,  West  Virginia,  A  gas  well  1,000  feet  deep  was  drilled 
near  the  same  place  in  1843.  This  well  produced  "  high-preisure "  gas, 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  record. 

The  history  of  the  natural  gas  industry  in  Pennsylvania  probably 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  drilling  for  oil  in  1859.  More  or  less 
gas  usually  accompanied  the  oil,  and  at  firrt  was  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere  without  notice,  but  later  woe  piped  a  safe  distance  from 
the  well  and  burned.  After  awhile  it  was  ueed  as  fuel  under  the 
boilers  in  drilling  and  pumping.  Natural  gas  began  to  be  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  fuel  in  1883.  It  was  then  that  the  gas  from  the  Murrys- 
ville  district  was  piped  to  Piltsburgh, 

As  soon  as  gas  began  to  be  used  extensively  for  manufacturing  and 
domestic  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  value  as  a  fuel  became  known, 
explorations  began  and  have  continued  ever  since.  There  are  but 
very  few  States  in  the  Union  in  which  the  drill  has  not  penetrated  the 
underlying  rocks  in  search  of  this  gaseous  fuel. 

In  1884  gas  was  discovered  in  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 
This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  gas  industry.  Prior  to  this  time  valuable 
deposits  of  natural  gas  had  been  found  in  sandstones  only  ;  now  that  a  new 
horizon  had  been  discovered,  those  whose  efforts  heretofore  had  ended  in 
lailure  took  courage.  Companies  were  organized  and  the  drill  was  sent 
on  its  journey  of  exploration  in  many  localities.  In  1886  this  limestone 
was  found  to  be  a  gas-producing  rock  in  Indiana.  The  result  of  this 
discovery  is  familiar  to  a  majority  of  those  for  whom  this  report  was 
written.     The  subject  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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\atural  gas  h'as  been  found  in  a  number  of  StateB  besides  tho»e  above 
mentioned.  However,  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  the 
supply  has  not  proven  very  valuable.  According  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  the  combined  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  these  three  States  does  not  equal  eae- half  the  value 
of  the  production  of  either  one  of  these  Htatea.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  actual  value  of  the  natural  gas  consumed  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
during  the  year  1895,  or  any  previous  year. 

An  approximate  value  can  be  given  only,  and  this  is  very  unsatiefec- 
tory,  from  the  fact  that  in  many  instanc«s  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  gas  used.  The  volume  of  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  1898,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, gives  a  table  in  which  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  natural  gas 
consumed  in  the  United  States  from  1885  to  1893  is  given.  While  it 
can  not  be  claimed  that  the  statements  given  in  this  table  are  more  than 
approximately  correct,  the  author,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  has  used  every 
available  means  to  obtain  correct  estimates.  The  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  this  table  ia  the  value  of  the  fuel  displaced  by  natural  gas. 
Assuming  that  the  statements  made  are  only  approximate,  a  comparison 
of  the  various  amounts  given  is  interesting.  Fur  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  access  to  this  volume  of  the  Mineral  Resources,  the  table 
above  mentioned  is  given  here. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Natural  gaa  is  one  of  a  aeriea  of  the  products  of  the  earth's  eraet. 
known  as  bitumens ;  naptha,  petroleum,  maltha,  asphaltum,  etc ,  belong 
to  the  same  list,  are  found  under  subetantially  the  same  conditloDS,  and 
doubtless  have  the  same  history,  consequently  whatever  is  said  of  natural 
gas  can  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  ta  petroleum. 

Although  natural  gas  is  used  for  lighting  purposes  to  some  extent,  its 
chief  value  is  in  its  heating  power.  This  depends  upon  its  chemic  com- 
position,  aad  any  change  will  effect  this  power.  It  has  not  been  conven- 
ient to  analyze  a  sample  of  Indiana  gas  for  this  report,  but  a  number  of 
analyses  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  g&a,  given  by  Prof.  Orton  in  the  Eighth ' 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  used  here. 
They  were  made  in  July,  1887,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Howard,  of  Starling  Med- 
ical College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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An  examination  of  the  analTses  giren  above  wil]  not  only  show  that 
the  composition  of  Trenton  limestone  gaa  from  all  parts  of  the  field  is 
practically  the  same,  but  its  conBtaooy  is  remarkable  as  well.  Samples 
of  thie  gas  from  wells  varying  in  depth  and  pressure,  and  from  the  same 
well,  taken  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  have  been  analyzed  with  the 
same  results.  Not  a  single  objectionable  element  is  found  in  it,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  small  percentage  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this 
ig  not  really  objectioosble,  from  the  fact  that  its  odor  diBclo«ee  any  leak- 
age or  dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  that  may  be  in  or  about  the 
premises. 

I  have  given  the  aualysas  of  samples  of  gas  from  both  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  natural  gas  industry 
who  have  not  access  to  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Sur- 
vey, I  add  a  table  in  which  the  compoeidon  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
Pennsylvania  gas  is  given.  These  analyses  were  made  by  F.  C  Phillips, 
Frof^CBor  of  Chemistry,  Western  University,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  were 
published  in  the  Annual  Baport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey, 


COHFOSmON  OF  PEMHeTLVAlIU.   DATUBAL  GAS.       (Phillips.) 
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The  paraffins  contained  in  the  samples  given  above  have  the  following 
composition  by  weight : 
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In  tlie  PeDDHyW&nia  gas  it  will  be  observed  that  tbere  Ja  a.  notable 
variation  in  tite  proportion  of  the  constituentfl  of  the  gas  from  the 
differeDt  fields.  The  amount  of  aitrogen  varies  between  2.02  per  cent, 
and  15.30  per  cent,  and  the  parafBos  between  84.26  per  oent.  and  97.70 
per  cent. 

Tbe  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydn^en  in  the  parafiiiu  also  varies,  the 
Speechlej  gae  being  richest  in  carbon.  Of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
uDiversal  element  of  Trenton  limestone  gas,  there  is  not  a  trace  found  ia 
tbisgae. 

Tbe  principal  constituent  of  natural  gas  is  marsh  gas  or  methane 
(CHf),  a  type  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons,  sometimes  celled  the 
paraffin  series.  It  buros  in  tbe  air  with  a  pale,  almost  non-luminous 
flame,  and  when  mixed  with  oxygen  explodes  violently  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  flame  or  tbe  passage  of  an  electric  spark.  Perfect  combustion 
of  methane  requires  about  ten  times  iu  volume  of  air,  This  fact  should 
be  remembered  by  the  consumer  of  natural  gas,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  admit  tbe  proper  amount  of  air.  In  the  consumption  of  gas, 
combustion  will  be  incomplete  and  tbe  power  of  the  fuel  lost  in  part  if  it 
is  not  mixed  with  air  in  the  proper  propordon.  According  to  Prof. 
Phillips,  marsh  gas  will  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  2,700 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  12°  F.,  or  263°  below  sero  F.,  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  over  eight  times 
the  pressure  found  in  the  most  productive  gas  wells  in  this  field. 

Hydrogen,  a  smalt  per  cent  of  which  is  found  in  its  free  state  in 
natural  gas,  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  when  pure  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
It  is  combustible  and  the  product  of  its  combustion  is  water.  It  is 
14.44  times  lighter  than  air  and  is  very  difi'usible. 

Olefiaot  gas  or  etbelene  (CjH,).  is  a  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen, 
produced  when  substances  rich  io  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  decomposed 
by  dry  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  very  little  odor  and  can 
be  condensed  to  a  liquid. 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  formed  when  a  carbonaceous  substance  is 
burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace  in  which  the  supply  of  air  is  not  sufficient. 
It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame  and  is  very  poisonous  when  inhaled. 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  the  principal  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
is  a  colorless  gas  and  has  a  feeble  odor.  It  Is  found  in  many  natural 
prTKSSses,  is  always  present  in  the  air  and  soil,  and  is  a  universal  product 
of  combustion  and  decay.  It  is  frequeutly  found  in  oM  wells  and  mines 
and  is  lai^ely  the  food  of  plant  life.  While  it  is  not  poisonous,  animals 
die  of  enfibcatioD  when  compelled  to  breathe  it.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
heavier  than  air,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  holds  in  combination  all  the 
oxygen  possible,  it  is  incnmbustible.  Trenton  limestone  natural  gas  con- 
taiDB  but  little  more  than  a  trace  of  this  gas. 
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Oxygen,  a  taateleae,  inodorooa,  invuible  gaa,  minute  tnces  of  which 
are  found  iu  natural  gaa,  is  the  most  widelf  distributed  gae  known.  It 
oombioes  with  moet  of  the  oth«r  elements,  resulting  in  the  pheDomenon 
of  oombuBtioB. 

Nitrogen,  a  well  known  element  of  natural  gas,  constitutes  about  ibur- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  support  corobustioo  and  is  a 
diluteot  of  marked  influence,  thereby  reducing  the  caloriSe  or  beat, 
producing  power  of  the  gas.  Nitrogen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  without 
odor  and  somewhat  ligbt«r  than  air.  It  will  not  tupp<»t  breathing, 
animals  becoming  quickly  suflbcated  in  au  atmosphere  of  this  gaa,  not  on 
account  of  ita  poisonous  influence,  but  from  a  lack  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (Hj8),  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  e,  color- 
less gas.  having  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  formed  by  the 
decompontion  of  organic  substanoee  containing  sulphur,  or  by  the  beating 
of  the  saow,  and  is  poisoBoua  when  inhaled  in  large  quantities  for  any 
length  of  time.  Hydro)jen  sulphide  is  combustible,  and  when  mixed 
with  one  and  one-half  timfs  its  vulume  of  oxygen,  will  explode  upon  the 
application  of  a  flame  or  the  passisg  of  an  electric  spark. 

I  have  given  above  a  brief  deacrlption  oi  tfae  chemical  oonttituents  of 
Trent<»  limeetone  gaa.  If  it  aerTes  lo  im|Mfeas  upon  the  consumer  the 
Ikct  tliat  this  gaseous  fuel  contains  rJemests  of  great  danger  to  life  and 
prt^rtf,  in  many  ways  and  under  many  conditions,  and  thereby  causes 
him  to  exercise  a  due  aaiount  of  care,  not  only  iu  supplying  safety  devices 
uid  in  the  arrangement  q£  bursers  and  mixers,  but  in  the  use  of  gas  in 
general,  it  will  have  served  ita  purpose. ' 

FUEL  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  GAa. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  value  of  natural  gas  liee  in  its  heating  power. 
It  posseases  many  advantages  over  wood  and  coal,  both  for  domestic  and 
manufacturiug  purposes.  Whether  it  be  cheaper  or  not,  it  is  more  c<in- 
venient,  and  for  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  it  is,  on  account  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  maoufactured  product,  pre-emineutlj  the  best  fuel. 

In  volume  6  of  the  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  Prof.  Orton 
gives  a  comparison  between  the  fuel  value  of  Pittsburgh  coal  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  Findlay  gas.  The  data  used  by  Prof.  Ortoo  were  prepared  by 
Prof  Lesley,  of  the  Peunaylvauia  Gengraphical  Survey,  Mr.  S.  A.  Ford, 
chemist  of  the  E<1gar  Steel  Works,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  0.  C.  Howard.  In- 
asmuch as  Indiana  and  Findlay  gas  have  practically  the  same  composition, 
this  comparison  is  germane,  aud  is  given  iu  this  report. 

According  to  the  statemeuts  referred  to  above,  tfae  theoretical  value  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  Pittsburgh  gas.  weighing  thirty-eight  pouuds  avordu- 
pois,  is  210,069,604  heat  units.  The  theoretical  value  of  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  pure  carbon  ia  13)),398,869  beat  units.     Ob  the  basis  of  these 
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figuree,  the  heat  unite  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  be  found  to  equal 
67.25  pounds  of  carbon;  67.97  pounds  of  coke;  54.40  pounds  of  bitum- 
inous ooal,  or  68.40  pounds  of  anthracite  coal.  Nov,  according  to  these 
figuree,  if  coke  is  worth  t2.50  per  ton,  the  fuel  value  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  Pittsburgh  gas  le  7.8  cents,  and  if  Pittsburgh  coat  is  vorth  tl.36  per 
ton,  the  fuel  value  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  Pittsburgh  gaa  is  3.26  cents. 
One  ton  of  Pittsburgh  coal  is  theoretically  equal  to  86,764  cubic  feet  of 
Pittsburgh  gas. 

The  theoretical  value  of  1,000  feet  of  Findlay  gas  is  226,461,113  heat 
units,  and  when  Pittsburgh  coal  is  worth  tl.26  per  ton  the  theoretical 
value  of  1,000  feet  of  Findlay  gaa  is  3.9  cents.  One  ton  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  is  theoretically  equal  to  31,0S5  cubic  feet  of  Findlay  gas. 

In  referring  to  the  above  comparisons,  Prof.  Orton  says :  "  In  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  it  will  be  observed  that  the  theoretical  values  only  are 
discussed.  The  practical  advantage  in  the  use  of  gas  is  much  greater 
than  the  figures  above  given  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  In  burning 
coal,  a  large  part  of  the  possible  heat  is  lost  in  various  ways.  lu  burn- 
ing gas  there  is  a  much  greater  economy  of  heat.  Theoretically  one 
pound  of  Pittsburgh  coal  is  equal  to  18^  feet  of  Pittsburgh  gas,  but  it 
has  been  determined  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  that  seven  and 
one-half  feet  of  gas  are  practically  equal  to  one  pound  of  coal.  Findlay 
gas  will  give  somewhat  better  results  than  this.  Less  than  seven  cubic 
feet  of  gas  will  do  the  work  of  one  pound  of  Pittsburgh  coal,  or  less 
than  14,000  cubic  feet  of  gaa  are  practically  equal  to  one  ton  of  Pitts- 
burgh coal.  Trenton  limestone  gas  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fuels  known  to  man.  The  reckless  use,  and  especially  the 
wanton  waste  of  it,  are  little  more  than  a  crime  against  the  Slate."* 

What  Prof.  Orton  says  regardiog  the  Ohio  gas  field  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  Indiana  field.  Trenton  limestone  gaa  is  without  a  doubt  a 
very  valuable  fuel,  and  any  effort  to  husband  the  supply  should  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  person  interested  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry, 

ORIGIN   AND   ACCUMULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAB. 

Questions  concerning  the  origin  and  accumulation  of  natural  gas  have 
been  discussed  for  a  number  of  years.  Much  has  been  said  and  many 
theories  advanced  to  account  for  this  hydrocarbon.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  these,  or  to  propose  anything  new  on  the  subject.  Our  most 
eminent  geologists  and  chemists  have  observed,  experimented  and  theor- 
ized on  the  subject,  and  I  could  add  nothing  new,  even  if  I  had  the  time 
and  space  at  my  command.  I  shall  give  briefly  the  views  most  com- 
monly accepted  by  those  who  are  seeking  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 

•Vol.  e,  of  the  Hepta.  of  the  Ohio  Oeol.  SDrver,  1883,  p.  133. 
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leave  the  diacuBaion  of  them  to  that  vaat  army  of  scientUte  who  aie 
spendiDg  their  lives  eeekiog  the  truth  concerning  the  innumerable  phe- 
nomena that  Burround  ub. 

Thoae  who  deeire  an  elaborate  discuBsion  of  the  subject  will  find  it  in 
volume  10,  of  the  Reports  of  the  Tenth  Censua,  1884 ;  volume  6,  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  1888;  in  the  Eighth  aud 
Eleventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geolopcal  Survey,  1889- 
90 ;  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  PeoDeylvania, 
1886.  These  reports  have  been  consulted  freely  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report,  and  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  the  authors  of  the 
various  articles  contained  therein. 

The  theories  that  bave  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  aB  well  as  tbe  other  members  of  the 
bitumen  series  contained  in  the  earth's  cruet  can  be  divided  into  two 
claflses,  viz.,  inorganic  and  organic.  The  advocates  of  the  former  class 
regard  these  hydrocarbons  as  a  result  of  tbe  actina  of  certain  chemicals 
on  mineral  matter  iu  the  interior  of  the  earth,  while  those  of  the  latter 
claBB  regard  them  a»  tbe  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  rucks.  Both  of  these  were  framed  and  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  eminent  scientists.  Tbe  inorganic  theory  has  had  but  few 
friends  among  geologists.  It  was  framed  by  chemists  and  chemists  have 
been  its  chief  advocates.  The  main  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  known  conditions  and  characteristics  of 
these  products,  as  well  as  the  geological  facts  iuvulved,  and  for  these  and 
other  reasons  It  has  never  received  much  consideration  by  the  geologists 
of  either  continent. 

Tbe  organic  theory  is  accepted  by  nearly  every  one  that  is  giving  the 
subject  thought  at  present.  According  to  it,  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  stored  in  the  rocks 
in  which  they  are  found  or  associated  strata.  This  is  the  general  con- 
clusion to  which  nearly  all  agree,  but  the  limitations  that  have  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  the  provisions  that  have  been  attached  to  it  by 
those  who  are  seeking  to  account  for  the  origin  and  accumulation  of  these 
products  have  been  many.  In  one  instance  limestone  ie  counted  tbe 
principal  source  of  natural  gas,  and  in  another  it  is  referred  to  bitumin- 
ous shales.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  rocks  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  by  others  it  is  counted  adventitious  ;  or  in  other 
words,  tbe  advocates  of  the  indigenouB  origin  of  natural  gas  contend  that 
the  decomposition  was  effected  in  the  rocks  in  which  the  gas  is  found, 
while  the  advocates  of  the  adventitious  origin  claim  that  the  gae  was 
generated  in  the  rockB  in  which  the  organic  matter  was  deposited,  and 
has  been  carried  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  an  overlying  stratum  that 
fierves  as  a  reservoir.  In  fact  the  views  of  leading  geologists  are  so 
different  in  many  respects  that  each  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  different 
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theory,  Dooe of  which  ie  universallj  taxpted,  "and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  theorisu  u«  somewhat  oppo-ed  to  one  another, 
becauEe  the}' respectfully  regard  but  one  side  nf'a  eubject  whiob  has  more 
than  one  aide."* 

As  tu  the  general  view  ^iven  above,  it  has  much  to  commend  it  and 
little  to  condemn  it.  The  arguments  ia  favor  of  it  are  both  logical  and 
conclusive.  That  petroleum  and  natural  gta  axe  foond  and  have  their 
origin  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  no  one  denies  This  being  ad- 
mitted, the  material  from  which  they  are  ceQerated  ie  located.  The  fact 
that  large  amounts  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  were  deposited  with 
the  material  that  forms  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  this  organic 
matter  onniains  the  elements  of  oil  and  gas  ia  never  questioned.  Why 
should  it  be  ?  Proof  is  abundant  and  acceaaibte  to  all.  Who  has  not 
been  a  witness  to  the  decompositioa  of  organic  matter  on  the  sur&oe. 
Then  it  is  that  the  di<«ulution  ie  perfect  and  compleied  quickly ;  every 
atom  of  ^e  body  except  the  mineral  matter  being  resolved  into  gas, 
escapes  into  ihe  air.  Tbe  organic  matter  of  the  earth's  criut  was  de- 
posited under  different  conditions.  There  it  was  soon  buried  under  an 
aecumnlation  of  sediment  which  prevented  both  a  p«>rfect  and  h  rapid 
decomposition.  The  &ct  that  the  disintegration  was  very  slow  in  shme 
of  tbe  lorpiiaiiont  is  witnessed  by  the  lai^  numbrr  <>f  foMiln  contained 
therein.  But  whfther  the  deci imposition  was  rapid,  allowing  the  result- 
ingr  products  to  pscapt-in  tii  the  atmosphere;  or  whether  (on  account  of  the 
accumulated  overlying  depo»t«  of  sedimuit  excluding  the  air,  and  the 
proper  conditi<m  I'f  temparalure)  this  process  of  decomposition  aadthecon- 
aequenC  evolution  <>f  gas  has  cnntinued  for  centuries,  aod  will  cmtinoe  as 
long  as  undecomposed  organic  matter  remains  in  tbe  n>ck>>,  th*-  result  is 
practically  tbe  xame,  except,  in  the  one  case  tbe  gas  is  lost  in  the  atmos- 
pbere,  and  in  ibe  other,  uii<ler  certain  coiiHitinus  neressary  to  gas 
accumulation,  it  remaiug  iiii|irieoned  in  the  rocks  until  it  in  eat  tree  by 
the  drill. 

In  oonsideration  of  tbe  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
those  who  have  had  abundMtit  opportunities  for  both,  I  think  that  it  is 
reasonable  M  cniicluile  that  petn>leum  and  natural  gas  have  their  origin 
through  the  decom position  oT  organic  matter  cuniaioed  in  tbe  roiks.  In 
regard  tJ)  the  various  limilarinuH  that  have  been  placed  against  the  above 
conclusiimx,  I  think  that  I  am  sale  in  eaying  that  a  majority  of  ihcni  are 
true.  I  am  aware  that  the  fact  that  8i>nie  of  these  views  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  renders  this  statement  seemingly  io consistent,  but  we  must 
remember  that  this  difference  in  the  views  of  different  tbeorisis  ia  largely 
due  to  tbe  difference  in  location.  In  Indiana  tbe  Trenton  limtBibne  is 
the  source  of  large  deposits  of  natural  gas,  white  in  Pennsylvania  the 

*Orl«n.    Eighth  Annual  Repl.  U.S.  Geol.  Surrey,  lSg». 
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sapplicfl  are  derived  from  the  Devonian  shales.  Natural  gas  stored  in 
the  limestone  is  certRialy  indigenous,  while  that  stored  in  sandstone  is 
adventiliouB  and  can  be  referred  to  the  underlying  shales;  and  in  like 
Dkanner  it  is  poeeible  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  theories  that  have  been 
adranced.     They  have  a  local  application  only. 

An  examination  of  the  geolc^c  and  geographic  dinribntion  of  nataral 
gas  wiU  reveal  the  fact  that  while  it  is  found  in  nearly  every  country 
and  geologic  formauon,  it  has  been  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of  Indiana, 
the  Berea  grit  and  Trenton  limestone  of  Obio,  and  the  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous and  Catskill  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  commercially 
valuable  deposits  have  been  found.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  tbat 
however  important  ttntrce  is  to  the  nccumulatbn  of  gas  or  oil,  it  is  not  the 
only  condition  Deceesary. 

A  careful  examination  of  any  one  of  the  gas  fields  mentioned  above, 
^nd  a  Btudy  of  the  condiUone  surrounding  it  will  disclose  ihe  lact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  conditions  that  are'  oeceaaary  to  gas  accu- 
mulation, and  an  eiamination  of  other  fields  will  show  the  same  iacts. 
They  are  universal.  These  conditions  named  in  the  usual  order  are 
source,  reservoir  and  cover,  In  the  Indiana  gas  field  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone is  both  the  source  and  the  reservoir.  This  formatiou  is  one  of  the 
most  widespread  formatioDS  on  the  oondnent.  It  underlies  the  entire 
dtate  and  approaches  nearest  the  surface  at  Lawrenceburg,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,  where  it  can  be  found  at  a  depth  of  349  feet. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Trenton  limestone  is  a  universal  formation  in 
this  Htaie,  and  is  a  reservoir  fur  natural  gas  and  oil,  it  is  equally  true 
tbat  these  products  occupy  but  a  limited  etrata  of  this  limestone  and  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  State.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the 
testural  and  Htructural  conditinnB  of  the  gas-producing  rock,  Trenton 
lime8t'>ne  is  seldom  a  gas  rnck  below  sixty  feet  fri>m  the  upper  surface, 
the  gas  pnxluciag  stratum  ranging  from  'five  to  tweuty  feet  tbick. 
Obxervutiim  and  the  aualTsis  of  this  riwk  ahow  that  its  produciiveness  is 
due  to  its  porosity.  Wherever  the  Treiit<>n  limestone  is  a  gas  or  oil 
rock,  it  is  alwayx  fubstantially  a  pure  dolomite ;  highly  crystalline  and  of 
a  sufficient  ponwity  to  contain  lurge  quautitie^  of  these  hydrocarbonB. 
Its  storage  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  sandstoTteB  Ou'eide  of 
the  gas  area  the  condiiions  are  different.  There  the  limestone  'n  nearly 
pure  and  non-pon)UH.     The  dolomitic  change  has  not  taken  place. 

From  the  ab  >ve  h  ib  plain  tliat  the  porosity  of  the  Trenton  limeBtone  is 
due  to  its  chemical  compo»iti'in,  or  at  least  connected  with  it.  In  the  oil 
and  gas  area  this  liiuestone  has  been  transformed  in  its  upper  beds ;  the 
-carbonate  of  lime  iciving  way  in  part  to  carbonate  of  magnesia 

While  it  is  true  that  oil  and  gas  depoBits  are  confined  to  a  porous 
Jimeotone,  it  is  also  trne  that  this  limestone  is  not  ^ ways  a  productive 
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gu  or  oil  rock.  There  are  other  causes  besides  the  lack  of  a  porous  rock 
to  serve  as  a  reservoir  that  maj  reoder  limestones  unproductive. 

Of  the  Qeceesftrf  eonditionB  for  gas  production,  one  of  great  imports 
ance  is  the  reservoir  cover.  The  accumulatioo  of  large  deposits  of  gaa 
would  be  impossible  if  the  reservoir  was  not  protected  by  a  practioally 
impervious  cover.  In  Indiana  the  Utica  shale  serves  this  purpose. 
Though  this  formation  does  not  come  to  the  sur&ce  in  this  State,  its  com- 
position and  character  are  well  known.  It  is  impervious  to  water  and 
gas,  and  forms  a  perfect  cover  for  the  Trenton  limestone. 

As  has  been  incidentally  mentioned,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  gas 
yield  have  not  heeo  given.  In  order  that  petroleum  and  gae  may 
accumulate  in  valuable  quantities  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  a  rock, 
the  formation  of  which  is  suited  to  the  storage  of  these  products,  be 
present  and  that  it  be  covered  with  au  impervious  roof,  bnt  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  rock  containing  these  hydrocarbonH  posaess  a  struc- 
tural relief  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  the  various  substances  occupying 
the  reservoir  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity, 
that  is,  the  water,  the  oil  (if  any)  and  the  gas  on  top.  The  required 
elevation  of  the  relief  is  relative  and  not  oecesaarily  absolute.  The 
productiveness  of  the  reservoir  seems  to  depend  upon  its  elevaUon  as 
related  to  the  adjoining  territory.  The  Cincinnati  arch  meets  this 
requirement  in  the  Indiana  field.  Its  boundaries  and  structural 
peculiarities  have  been  practically  defined  from  the  records  of  a  number 
of  wells  drilled  in  the  territory  which  it  occupies. 

In  Indiana  this  arch  is  a  low,  broad  elevation  that  crosses  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  between  Lawrenceburg  and  Liberty  and  extends 
in  a  norlhweetero  direction  across  the  State.  Its  suriace  is  very  uneven 
in  places,  consisting  of  numerous  small  ridges  or  folds,  with  occasional 
spurs  extending  at  various  angles  from  the  main  elevation. 

A  series  of  maps,  prepared  by  E.  P.  Cubherly,  Prendent  of  Vincennes 
University,  and  designed  to  show  "Indiana's  structural  features  as 
revealed  by  the  drill,"*  illustrates  the  surface  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
very  plainly. 

The  presence  of  this  arch  supplies  one  of  the  very  necessary  conditions 
for  gas  yield  in  this  State,  for  the  reason  that  it  acts  as  a  trap  in  which 
the  gas  accumulates.  This  lu-ch  or  dome  usually  contains  a  number  of 
substances  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  gas  being 
held  at  the  top  under  an  enormous  pressure,  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  back  of  it  The  Trenton  limestone  which  comes  to  the 
surface  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  Iowa  and  Wisconan 
on  the  west,  Kentucky  on  the  south  and  Michigan  on  the  north,  forms  a 

'••  BiBhtMDth  Ann.  Kept,  of  the  Dept.  of  Qeol.  and  Sot.  ReMniroes  of  the  Stale  of 
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lar^e  barin  in  which  the  Cincinnati  Arch  ia  located.  Th«  water  enter- 
ing at  ita  ODtcrops  ftowa  towards  its  center  and  rises  in  the  dome  or  arch, 
driving  the  gas  and  oil  (if  any)  before  it  until  the  reuetanoe  of  these 
products  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water.  The  cause  of 
the  prennre  of  gas  is  plMD.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  causes  the 
water  to  flow  firom  arteeian  wells. 


OAB  PRBS8USE  AND  HEASUBEHENT. 

Rock  pressure  in  gas  wells  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  when 
confined  within  the  well.  A  vigorous  well,  the  flow  of  which  is  not  re- 
tarded in  any  manner,  will  reach  its  maximum  rock  pressure  almost  in- 
stantly, while  wells  of  feeble  flow  sometimes  require  hours.  The  apen 
flow  pressure  of  gas  is  tbe  pressure  that  it  shows  when  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  A-eely  into  the  air.  To  obtain  the  rock  pressure  of  a  well,  an  ordi- 
nary high  pressure  steam  gauge  can  be  used,  while  to  obtain  the  open 
pressure  it  is  Jrequently  necessary  to  use  a  water  gauge,  especially  if  the 
volume  of  flow  is  measured  from  the  casing. 

The  amount  of  gas  in  cubic  feet  that  a  well  discharges  in  a  given  time 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  open  flow  pressure.  Tbe  method  in  general 
use  is  one  devised  and  given  to  the  public  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson,  of 
tbe  Ohio  tjtate  University.  This  method,  which  is  an  application  of 
Pitol'e  tube,  is  easy  to  apply,  and  by  it  the  strongest  well  can  he 
measured.  To  avoid  error  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
measurement  of  gas  wells.  A  very  simple  and  convenient  apparatus  is 
a  small  thin-walled  tube,  bent  right  angled  or  with  an  elbow.  Tbe  open 
mouth  of  this  tube,  to  obtain  reliable  results,  should  be  filed  square  and 
reamed  out  Inside  to  a  nearly  sharp  edge.  The  joints  and  connection 
with  the  gauge  should  be  ur  tight.  The  open  mouth  of  the  apparatus 
should  be  held  in  the  current  of  gas  at  the-well  head,  and  tbe  gauge 
should  be  held  in  the  same  position  as  when  last  tested.  Usually  the 
Pitot  tube  is  held  even  with  the  top  of  the  well  tnbing,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  oriSce  from  which  the  gas  is  discharged.  This  will  not  give  re- 
liable results.  Numerous  experiments  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that 
tbe  velocity  of  the  gas  varies  at  difierent  points  between  tbe  center  and 
the  sides  of  the  orifice. 

Dr.  Phinney,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  in  his  monograph  on  "The  Natural 
Gas  Field  of  Indiana,"*  reported  a  number  of  tests  made  by  Mr.  William 
Moore,  of  Kokomo,  to  ascertain  the  variation  in  the  velocity  of  gas 
escaping  from  an  open  pipe  at  the  different  points  between  the  center 
and  sides  of  the  pipe.  For  the  benefit  of  ihose  who  have  not  access  to 
this  report,  the  results  of  these  tests  are  given  below : 


°  Eirbtb  Add.  Rept.  of  tbe  U.  8.  Uiol.  Sunej,  I 

25— Geology. 
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Two-aftfaB  di^Kmos  froL.  . 

r-DiiDP  aisuiDce  From  c 
^utetc&pu  pipe-  


Reliable  reeults  are  ohtaioed  only  when  the  average  velocity  of  flow 
Ib  ascertained.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the  tube  ehould  be  held  at  about 
the  firat  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  well  tubing  from  the  center,  and  if 
at  the  center  the  registered  pressure  ehould  be  multiplied  by  .97  Prof. 
Robinflon's  method  of  measuring  the  volume  of  Sow  of  natural  gae  is 
fully  explained  in  Volume  6,  of  the  Reports  of  the  State  Oeologieal  Sur- 
rey of  Ohio,  1888 ;  also  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  by  him. 


THE  IKDIANA   NATURAL  OAS  FIELD. 

The  Indiana  natural  gts  field  is  in  the  ea8t«rn  central  part  of  the  State 
and  occupies  the  following  counties  in  whole  or  in  part,  viz. :  Blackfi)rd, 
Decatur,  Delaware,  Qraut,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Henry,  Howard,  Jay, 
MadiBOu,  Miami,  Marion,  Rush,  Shelby,  Tipton,  Wabash  and  Wayne. 
Within  the  counties  named  above  a  number  of  small  areas  of  barren  ter- 
ritory hare  been  found,  territory  in  which  the  Trenton  limestone  is  very 
hard  and  wanting  in  that  condition  of  porosity  that  U  neceesary  to  gas 
yield.  In  some  instances  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  county  is  la 
the  gas  area,  the  remainder  being  barren,  either  for  the  want  of  the 
proper  textural  ooaditious  or  the  necessary  elevation  of  the  p'>rous stratum 
of  the  limestone.  The  map  that  ace  jmp»nies  this  report  gives  the  loca- 
tion of  the  main  gas  field  ;  that  is,  the  territory  that  has  produced  gas  in 
commercially  valuable  quantities  at  any  time  during  (he  history  of  this 
field  Owing  to  the  eiicrtiachioent  of  salt  water,  the  gas  proiucini;  terri- 
tory is  bec'iming  smaller.  This  will  continue  until  finally  the  salt  water 
will  possess  the  entire  resen'oir  in  which  the  gas  is  now  stored.  The 
main  pas  field  contains  an  approximate  area  of  2,600  square  miles. 

Although  wells  have  been  drilled  for  gas  in  a  number  of  counties  out- 
side of  the  gas  belt,  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  some 
instances  a  moderately  strong  flow  of  gas  was  found,  but  it  was  usually 
derived  from  other  horizons  than  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  was  soon 
exhausted.  When  it  he  ame  known  that  within  the  Trenton  limestone 
in  Indiana  large  quantities  of  high-pressure  gas  were  stored,  companies- 
were  organized  (or  the  purpose  of  exphiration  in  many  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State,  and  as  a  result  many  deep  wells  have  been  drilled.  From 
an  economic  point  of  view,  much  labor  and  capital  were  lost  by  these 
prospectors,  but  as  a  recompense  in  part  tor  this  loss  the  records  of  the 
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wells  have  funiisbed  i.  Itirge  amount  of  iafornuitioii  regarding  the  geolc^i- 
cal  structure  of  the  State.  The  data  thug  obtained  has  uot  only  helped  to 
solve  the  questions  concerniDg  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  gas, 
but  it  has  added  much  informatiun  to  the  geological  history  of  the  State. 

The  surface  of  Indiana  is  a  broad  plain  interrupted  by  the  valleys  of 
the  water  courses ;  its  elevations  varying  from  378  I'eet  in  Vanderburgh 
county  to  1,225  feet  in  Randolph  county.  A  section  of  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  gds  fields  as  revealed  by  the  drill  shows  that  the  great  mass 
of  rocks  are  limestones  and  shales.  A  description  of  the  entire  series  is 
interesting  and  those  who  are  seeking  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  find 
the  records  of  all  the  deep  wells  that  have  been  reported  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rock  formati'mi  of  the  State  in  the  annual  repons  previously 
issued  by  the  State  Geolc^ist. 

PreviuuB  to  the  drilling  of  deep  wells  in  Indiana  fur  gas  and  oil  hut  little 
wasknownof  tbe  thickiifa-iof  thedrift.  The  records  fnim  these  wells  have 
nut  only  given  us  the  vertical  range  of  this  formation  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State,  but  in  addition  we  have  obtained  data  that  enables  ue 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  deposit.  Tbe  thickoen  of  the  drift  relatea  to 
natural  gas  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  show  the  character  of  the  surfiwe 
of  the  adjacent  rock  formation.  Small  pockets  of  gas  are  occasionally 
found  in  it,  but  they  seldom  prove  valuable,  never  indicating  gas  in  the 
mck  beneath,  and  are  soon  exhausted.  The  vast  deposit  of  drift  that 
covers  the  surface  rocks  of  the  entire  Slate  varies  in  thickness  from 
notbing.  or  a  few  inches,  to  500  feet.  It  is  composed  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel  and  boulders,  with  i>ccaeiiinal  remfuns  of  vegetable  life,  aud  in 
many  pirtces  shows  th«t  it  has  been  assorted  by  the  action  of  water. 

TRENTON   LIMESTONE. 

The  Trenton  limertone,  on  account  of  its  being  the  reservoir  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  in  Indiana,  is  the  most  important  fijnnatioQ  in  the  geologic 
scule.  It  has  a  wide  range,  outcropping  in  the  adjoining  Slates,  and 
througliout  this  gas  field  is  near  500  feet  thick.  As  has  been  noted  in 
another  section  ot  this  report,  the  upper  stratum  of  ibis  limestone  is  a 
dot'imite;  that  is,  a  liracstone  in  which  a  chenitcal  change  has  taken 
place  ;  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  partly  replaced  by  car- 
bonate  of  magnesia.  Tbe  result  of  the  change  is  a  porous  rock  suited  to 
the  Hccumulation  of  targe  quantities  of  gas  The  relief  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  is  its  most  impitrtatit  feature  in  this  State.  This,  in  the  form  of 
a  low,  broad  arch,  enters  tbe  Stale  at  the  southeast  corner  at  a  depth  of 
349  feet,  1-58  feet  above  sea  level,  and  with  a  gradual  descent,  continues 
iu  a  northeastern  direction  across  the  State.  The  dtp  of  the  rock  is  more 
rapid  ti  the  northeast  and  southwest.  The  surface  of  the  ridge,  or  arch, 
as  it  is  called,  is  gently  undulating,  with  occasional  domes  and  transverse 
ridges.     The  following  table  will  supplement  what  has  been  said  r^aid- 
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ing  the  thickness  of  the  drift,  and  the  surface  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 
A  careful  study  of  it  will  reveal  the  straetiiral  peculiarities  of  the  Cln- 
ciunati  arch. 

Tables  showing  the  thickness  of  the  drift,  the  df  pth  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  and  ita  altitude  with  reference  to  sea  level.  For  much  of  the 
data  in  this  table,  acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  A.  J.  Phinney,  Prof. 
E.  P.  Cubberley,  and  the  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Schools  who 
have  rendered  me  aid  in  this  work. 
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Tbis  high-ljiDg  area  of  th«  Trenton  limestone  in  Indiana  fumishea  the 
reeeryoir  for  tbe  supply  of  natural  gas.  The  highest  portion  of  the  arch 
or  incline  is  not  a  reserroir,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  posseee  the 
proper  textural  condition.  It  may  be  sud  that  natural  gas  in  Indiana  ia 
stored  in  the  slope  of  an  incline,  and  that  the  textural  condition  of  tbe 
root  above  the  reservoir  prevents  it  from  escaping  at  tbe  outcrop. 

Around  the  productive  goa  area  is  found  the  salt  water  that  has  accum- 
ulated in  the  porous  rock.  Being  caught  at  the  outcrop  of  the  forma- 
tion, it  has  flowed  down  the  incline  and  occupiea  the  lower  portion  of  the 
porous  rock,  the  gas,  oil  and  salt  water  occupying  a  common  reservoir. 
The  salt  water  is  the  force  back  of  the  gas,  and  when  this  hydrocarbon 
is  exhausted  it  will  fill  the  reservoir.  Around  this  gas  field  is  a  line  be- 
low which  salt  water  is  always  found.  As  the  supply  of  gas  diminishes, 
tbe  salt  water  horizon  advances  toward  the  highest  point  in  the  reser- 
voir. There  is  a  constant  warfare  between  the  »alt  water  and  the  gas  for 
the  poeseseion  of  the  reservoir.  The  height  to  which  tbe  salt  water  rises 
in  different  Oelda  depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the  source  of  the  water 
and  tbe  reservoir.  In  this  field  it  is  found  at  a  depth  of  less  than  100 
feet  below  sea  level,  and  the  upper  limit  of  productive  rock  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  range  of  pro- 
ductive rock  will  not  exceed  160  feet. 

Salt  water  is  the  mo«t  dangerous  and  difficult  element  with  which  gas 
companies  and  owners  of  gas  wells  have  to  contend.  They  realize  this, 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  its  progress.  While  it  is  true 
that  as  the  supply  of  gas  diminishes  the  water  rises  higher  in  the  reser- 
voir, hermetically  sealing  all  wells  in  which  tbe  pressure  of  the  gas  is  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  water  back  or  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  that 
tbe  ultimate  result  is  known  and  certain,  it  is  also  true  that  much  can  be 
done  to  check  its  progress,  thereby  extending  the  life  of  the  present  sup- 
ply. Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  drilling  new  wells,  in  order  that 
the  productive  rock  may  be  penetrated  without  molesting  the  salt  water. 
Wells  showing  signs  of  water  con  be  made  to  yield  gas  for  a  coneiderable 
time  with  proper  care.  Like  any  other  class  of  property,  gaa  wells  need 
constant  attention. 

There  is  scarcely  a  resident  of  this  State  that  is  not  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Indiana  gas  field.  Tbe  fitct  that  Trenton  limestone, 
a  universal  formation  in  this  State,  conteined  a  vast  store  of  this  gaseous 
fuel,  awakened  on  intorest  that  had  not  been  known.  Wherever  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  could  be  rused  to  put  down  a  well,  the  drill  was 
started  on  its  journey.  Before  the  gas  field  was  located  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  by  individuals  and  gas 
companies.  Some  were  rewarded,  but  many  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Soon  the  gas  field  was  located,  and  the  success  of  tbe  drill  was 
seldom  questioned.  , 
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Thfl  Indiana  field  aeon  attracted  tbe  atteattoa  of  manufacturers  wfao 
knew  tbe  advaoti^^  that  uatuial  gaa  poeaeaeed  ovez  othei  fuels.  In  a 
Bhort  tune  tbe  manu&cturiog  iutereeta  of  the  gi«  belt  had  increased  won- 
derfully, milUoiia  of  doliare  being  inveated  in  this  iuckiatr;  Thu  village* 
aad  towm  have  experieoced  a  pbenomeiMl  ^wkh,  and  the  wealth  of 
that  portion  of  tbe  State  hae  isereaeed  maDj  fold. 

In  1880  there  were  seven  States  that  manufactured  more  glwa  than 
did  ladiaoa;  in  1890  there  were  but  three.  Tbe  value  of  the  glass  pro- 
duct ia  1880  was  t790,781 ;  in  1890  it  wm  S2,99&,40»,  beisg  nearly  a 
four-fold  increase.  In  1880  there  were  four  f^»  masufacteriw,  valued 
at  S1.442,00O  and  eu[4f>7ing  8&2  person*.  In  1890  the  nunber  of  &c- 
torifs  bad  increased  to  21 ;  the  capital  inveeted  tu  •3,566,56%,  and  the 
number  (rf  employee  to  3,089.  The  growth  of  the  ir'w  and  steel  indus- 
try has  been  equally  vapid.  lu  1880  there  were  nise  establiahmeiitB, 
valned  at  11,820,000,  Mod  employing  1,740  persoBB,  wbo  received  t810,- 
000  aouually  in  wages.  Id  1800  there  were  IS  eslaUiafanMQts  valued  at 
tS,888,254  aad  employing  2,644  persoos.  who  leeeived  aanually  tl,215,- 
702  in  wages. 

Prom  tbe  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  nanufaeturiag 
industriee  of  the  Indiana  gas  fiehl  during  its  early  history  wm  pbrnom* 
euat,  but  a  comparison  of  lie  conditioo  in  1890  with  I89&  will  show  a 
growth  even  more  rapid.  There  were  uear  50  glass  factories  in  operation 
January  1,  1895,  tbe  value  of  wbich  whs  not  far  from  15,000,000.  It  re- 
quires 7,000  employes  to  operate  these  factories,  and  the  annual  pay-roU 
amounts  to  tS^OOO.OOO. 

The  statistics  given  above  show,  in  a  measure,  tbe  growth  of  tbe  glass 
and  iron  ioduatries  eioce  the  discovery  of  natural  gas.  While  this  gas- 
eoHB  fuel  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  lines  of  raauufitcturing,  it  poe- 
sesses  advantages  over  wood  and  coal  (hat  are  recogniied  by  the  manafac- 
turers  of  ail  classes  of  products,  and  tbe  result  ta  that  nearly  every  class 
of  man ulactu ring  is  represented  in  tbe  Indiana  gas  field. 

The  history  of  one  gas  field  is  practically  the  history  of  alL  Of  course 
each  field  baa  its  own  peculiar  limitationa  The  supply  of  one  field  may 
outlaat  that  oi  another,  but  at  best  they  last  but  a  comparatively  ebort 
time.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Indiana  field  when  tbe  only 
proof  of  the  above  was  theoretical.  Now  we  have  had  the  practical  dem- 
osBtration.  la  1884  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  tbe  Trenton  limestone 
in  Ohio.  The  supply  seemed  inexfaauBtible,  and  with  that  idea  in  mind 
it  was  exhausted.  The  history  of  that  field  is  practically  finished,  and 
the  life  of  the  ludiana  field  will  be  shorter  on  that  account,  for  the  pipe 
lines  now  constructed  transport  a  large  amount  of  gas  to  Obii),  and  will 
probably  oontinue  to  do  so  until  this  field  ia  exhausted. 

That  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  been  wasted,  either  by  allowij^ 
it  to  escape  into  the  air  or  by  burning  it  to  show  iu  abundance,  no  one 
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irill  d«nj.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  wanton  waste  that  has  con- 
tinued  for  years  are  numerouB.  It  is  not  vorth  the  while  to  enuinenite  or 
discuss  them  here.     We  are  more  interested  in  the  effect  than  the  cause. 


CONDITION  OF  THE   FI£LD. 

Manu&cturers,  gaa  companies  and  private  cooflumers  are  alike  inter- 
ested in  the  present  oondition  of  the  gas  field.  It  takes  no  argument  to 
convince  them  that  gas  is  failing,  and  in  view  of  the  advanti^s  that  are 
being  derived  from  the  use  of  this  fuel,  the  decline  of  the  rock  pressure, 
the  encroachment  of  the  salt  water  and  the  increased  consumption  from 
year  to  year  are,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  future  supply,  ques- 
tions of  g;reat  importance.  The  original  rock  pressure  was  326  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  This  pressure  was  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  field.  Some  wells  showed  the  maximum  pressure  instantly,  while 
others  required  hours.  When  a  well  is  closed  it  forms  a  part  hf  the  gas 
reservoir,  and  its  pressure  will  reach  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  if  allowed  to  remaiu  closed  long  enough.  The 
large  draught  that  has  been  made  upon  the  Indiana  field  since  its  dis- 
covery has  materially  reduced  the  rock  pressure.  It  is  admitted  by  all, 
I  believe,  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  rock  pressure  of  a  gss  field 
indicates  a  diminution  in  the  supply. 

A  comparative  statement,  giving  the  rock  pressure  of  a  number  of 
wells  located  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  taken  at  intervals  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  would  show  the  rate  of  decrease  and  would  be  interest- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  natural  gas  industry.  Unfortunately 
the  data  is  not  at  hand  from  which  a  statement  covering  the  entire  field 
can  be  made.  A  record  of  the  pressure  of  a  number  of  wells  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  gas  field  is  given  below.  They  were  tested  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1895,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  located  in  or 
near  the  city  named. 

The  record  given  was  obtained  principally  from  new  wells  and  is  the 
maximum  pressure  of  that  section  of  the  field. 

■OCE  PRB8EUBE  OF  THE  INDIAHA  NATUIIAI.  GAS  FIELD,   1895. 

Blackford  CouDty —  Prtiturc. 

Hartford  City 270 

Delaware  County — 

HuDcie,  one  mile  north  of  town 2O0 

Muncie,  thrte  milee  north  of  town 260 

Boyerton 2S0 

Dsleville,  one  mile  west  of  town 2S5 
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Grant  Coanty—  Prantr*. 

Marion,  three  miles  sonthwett  of  tomi 256 

Marion,  three  miles  aoatheast  ot  town 260 

JoneBboro 270 

Gas  City 270 

Sway  WB 260 

Hamilton  Coanty — 

Nobleeville,  two  miles  north  of  towa 200 

Arcadia,  aiz  miles  east  of  town 230 

OHo 200 

Hancock  Connty — 

Greenfield,  three  miles  noith  of  town 210 

Henry  County — 

Middletown,  three  miles  north  of  towD 210 

Howard  Coanty — 

Fairfield 2« 

Greentown 266 

Goy 266 

Jackson  Township 260 

Jay  Connty — 


Dunkirk 226 

Red  Key,  four  miles  soutwest  of  town 2S0 

Madison  Coanty — 

Aleiandria 255 

Anderson,  fonr  miles  east  of  town 230 

Elwood 266 

Frankton,  four  miles  south  of  town 246 

Chusterfield,  three  miles  north  of  town 236 

Orestes 266 

Lapel 220 

PerkinsTille  230 

Pendleton 226 

Rnsh  County — 

Carthage 160 

Tipton  County- 
Prairie  Township 205 

Wild  Cat  Township 260 

Hobbs 250 

The  difierence  in  th«  preasure  of  welh  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  field 
U  mainly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  Trenton  limeetone 
ftnd  to  consumption.  If  all  the  welts  in  the  field  were  closed,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  pressure  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  enUre 
field.  The  initial  rock  pressure  of  the  Indiana  gas  territory  was  325 
pounds.  The  average  rock  pressure  of  the  gas  producing  portion  of  the 
original  gas  area  at  present  is  about  230  pounds ;  a  decrease  of  95  pounds. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pressure  of  the  Geld  will  decrease  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  tlian  it  has  in  tbe  past. 
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The  supply  of  gas  'm  dimioiBhed  by  vaite  and  conaninption,  and  while 
the  amount  wasted  ie  growing  leea,  the  annual  cousumption  is  increasing. 
New  pipe-lines  are  being  constructed.  The  Aeld  pressure  is  being  re- 
eoforcad  with  pnmpe  and  extra  inducemsnts  are  offered  to  consumers.  Fac- 
tories continue  to  locate  in  the  gas  territory.  Some  of  the  lai^est  factor- 
ies in  the  gas  belt  have  been  built  this  year.  Because  of  the  increased 
mann&cturing  interests,  the  population  of  many  of  the  towns  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.     This  all  means  an  increased  consumption  of  gas. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  amount  of  gas  wasted  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  its  use.  This  is  well,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  needs  att«Dtion.  That 
much  gas  has  been  wasted  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  being  wasted  in  some 
parts  of  the  field  at  present,  no  one  wOl  deny.  The  questions  are :  how 
is  it  wasted  and  what  is  the  remedy  T 

But  ftw  of  the  gas  plants  construoted  in  the  early  history  of  the  gas 
field  were  planned  or  "  put  in "  by  practical  gas  engineers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  plants  in  the  small  towns  and  the  couutry.  More 
than  this,  many  of  the  plants  were  constructed  hurriedly  and  during  the 
winter  season,  and  in  some  cases  inferior  piping  and  fittings  were  used. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  many  plants  are  very  imperfect  in  both  plan 
and  construction.  Wells  in  which  the  packers  were  not  properly  ad- 
justed; piping  too  small  for  the  work  to  be  done;  worn  out  regulators 
that  were  too  small  when  in  repair  to  properly  regulate  the  pressure  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  gas,  are  frequently  found.  While  conditions 
such  as  are  stated  above  have  existed  and  do  exist  to  some  extent  at 
present,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  plants  have  been  so 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  past  year  that  they  are  practically  new ; 
being  much  better  than  when  first  constmcted,  from  the  fact  that  the  re- 
construction has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
Larger  regulators  and  piping  have  been  used ;  the  necessary  high-lines 
and  reducing  stations  have  been  added,  and  if  satisfactory  service  is  not 
given  this  winter,  the  fault  will  not  he  with  the  gas  plant.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  the  gas  companies  of  the  State  are  better  prepared  to 
give  satisfactory  service  this  winter  than  at  any  time  during  the  history 
of  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  supply  of  gas  U  more 
abundant,  but  the  facilities  to  transport  and  distribute  it  are  much  better 
than  they  were  one  year  ago.  True,  there  are  a  few  gas  companies  in 
the  outer  zone  of  the  gas  field  that  will  not  be  able  to  give  giKid  service 
this  winter.     These  towns  are  fortunate  if  they  are  near  a  pipe-line. 

The  small  pipe  lines  referred  to  above,  and  in  a  few  instances  larger 
pipe  lines,  have,  on  account  of  imperfect  fittings  and  the  lack  of  care, 
been  the  source  of  much  waste.  It  requires  perfect  joints,  gates,  valves, 
etc. ,  to  confine  gas  at  well  pressure,  and  the  moat  perfect  joint  will,  from 
the  efi^t  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pipes,  cansed  by  the 
variations  in   temperature,  become  defective,  and  a  very  small  leak 
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will  caase  much  waste  if  alloved  to  coutiaue.  The  remedy  for  this 
eource  of  waste  is  plain.  Some  of  the  larger  pipe-line  compaoieB  keep 
men  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  detect  and  repair  leaks  Id  the  small  tributary 
lines  that  thread  the  gas  territory  in  every  direction.  These  linee  should 
be  gone  over  and  repaired  at  least  once  a  month.  The  only  safe  plan  is 
to  keep  a  watch  over  every  avenue  of  waste.  The  very  few  lai^  pipe 
lines  that  have  caused  trouble  in  the  past  have  been  so  thoroughly  re- 
paired during  the  past  summer  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  cause 
any  more  trouble. 

Another  cause  of  waste  is  the  crude  mixers  and  burners  used  by  both 
manufacturers  and  private  consumers.  £  am  satisfied  that,  with  scien- 
tific burners  and  mixers  adjusted  to  the  gas  pressure,  an  equal  amount  of 
heat  could  be  produced  with  one-half  the  amount  of  gas  used  in  many 
cases.  The  full  power  of  natural  gas  is  not  realized  unle«a  it  is  mixed 
with  air.  As  to  the  proper  proportion  of  air  to  gas  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion ;  ten  of  air  to  one  of  gas  is  not  &r  from  correct.  If  this 
proportion  is  to  be  maintained  the  pressure  of  the  gas  should  not  vary, 
for  a  mixer  that  will  admit  gas  and  air  in  the  correct  proportion  when 
the  gas  is  under  a  twelve^unce  pressure  will  admit  a  larger  amount  of 
gas  if  the  pressure  is  increased  to  sixteen  ounces.  Ninety  six  cubic  feet 
of  gas  under  a  pressure  of  three-tenths  of  a  pound  will  pass  through  a 
No.  7  mixer  in  one  hour,  while  under  one  pound  pressure  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  cabic  feet  will  pass  through  the  same  miser  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  when  a  mixer  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  gas  and  air  are  admitted  in  the  proper  proportion,  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  should  not  be  changed,  unless  the  amount  of  air  admitted  is 
changed  to  correspond.  To  see  that  the  burners  and  mixers  are  clean 
and  properly  adjusted  is  the  duty  of  the  consumer,  and  in  like  manner 
it  rests  with  the  gas  company  to  furnish  the  gas  at  a  uniform  pressure. 
This  can  not  be  done  without  the  necessary  high  lines,  reducing  stations 
and  regulators. 

Should  natural  gas  be  sold  by  meter  measurement  or  by  contract,  and 
what  relation  does  this  subject  bear  to  the  manner  in  which  gas  is  used, 
are  questions  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  from  this  de- 
partment, in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  consumer.  Inasmuch  as  the 
subject  has  received  more  attention  in  the  past  than  in  all  probability  it 
will  in  the  future,  it  wilt  not  be  given  much  space  here.  Theoreti(>alIy, 
there  can  be  no  queation  as  to  the  right  in  this  matter.  If  natural  gas 
is  property,  and  can  be  transferred  as  other  property  is,  it  will  harm  no 
one  to  pay  for  it  as  he  pays  for  other  property.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  "  meter  system"  contend  that  the  adoption  of  it  means  a  higher 
price  for  gas.  While  that  may  be  true,  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  prices  under  one  system  could  not  be  adjusted  as 
fairly  and  as  satiafcctorily  as  under  another.     A  schedule  of  prices  under 
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vbich  I  am  compiled  to  pay  tor  the  gae  wbick  I  use,  and  no  more,  is 
certainly  just.  If  I  choose  to  practioe  economy,  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  my  fuel  IB  the  reward ;  if  I  use  it  -extravagantly,  I  pay  for  what  I  uee 
and  no  more. 

WhUe  the  inoentiv«8  to  practice  econnmy  in  the  uee  of  gas  are  not 
quite  as  great  under  the  preeeut  eyetem  as  under  the  "  meter  system," 
the  proeperity  and  general  vvelbre  of  the  gas  belt  and  State  should 
prompt  every  one  to  dv  all  in  bis  power  to  husband  the  present  supply 
of  this  gaseous  fuel. 

RATUB&L  0A8  A8  AN   IliLUMIBADT. 

While  the  chief  value  of  natural  gas  di>es  not  lie  in  its  illuminating 
power,  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  from  the  time  it  was  discovered. 
The  flambeau,  at  first  a  luxury,  by  long  use  has  seemingly  become  a 
necessity.  The  time  has  been  when  apparently  the  entire  gas  field  was 
illuminated  with  gas  torches.  In  many  places  they  were  allowed  to  bum 
day  and  niyht,  year  in  and  year  out,  A  vast  amount  of  gas  has  been 
wasted  in  this  way.  There  are  reasons  why  farmers  and  villages  should 
use  this  gaseous  fuel  as  an  illuroioaat  in  the  same  manner  that  any  other 
light  is  used ;  that  is,  bum  it  when  needed  and  extinguish  when  not ; 
but  why  large  torches  should  be  allowed  to  burn  day  and  night  in  vil- 
lages and  the  country,  and  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  light  in  cities,  I 
am  not  able  to  say. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1891  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  flambeaux,  and  prescribing  how  it  can  be  used  as  an 
illumiuant  This  law  has  encountered  much  opposition.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  contend  that  it  abridges  their  rights  as  citizens ;  that 
natural  gas  is  property  and  as  such  the  owner  has  a  right  to  use  it  as  he 
desires.  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  claimed  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State ;  that  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  public  overshadows  the  good  of  the 
individual, 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  Department  natural  gas  was  used  in  flam- 
beaux in  a  majority  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  gas  field.  In  many 
sections  of  the  field  torches  could  be  seen  burniog  in  farm  yards  and 
gardens  day  and  night.  The  paat  year  has  witnessed  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  on  the  question.  The  law  is  looked  upon  with  more  &vor. 
Eealizing  that  the  use  of  gas  in  this  manner  is  extravagant  and  detri- 
mental to  the  prosperity  of  the  gas  territory,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  a  number  of  villages  and  towns  have  either  taken  down  their  flam- 
beaux, or  ceased  to  light  them.  In  many  instances  a  single  request  was 
sufficient.  Farmers  have  been  slower  to  act.  Many  own  their  own 
wells,  and  those  that  do  not  usually  claim  the  privilege  to  use  gas  as  tbey 
please  under  the  terms  of  their  gas  lease. 
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Kecently  two  suits  were  brought  in  Blackford  Countjr  to  enforce  the 
law.  In  the  Circuit  Court  the  defendantB  estered  a  motion  to  quuh 
the  affidavit,  and  b^  their  motion  attacked  the  oonatitutioiialIt7  of  the 
law.  The  Court  overruled  the  motion  to  quash.  The  question  will 
soon  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  its  deciuon  will  rest  the  question, 
as  to  whether  flambeaux  will  be  allowed  to  bum  or  not  The  object 
of  the  law  is  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  regulate  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  an 
illuminant.  Because  its  use  is  prohibited  in  flambeaux  is  no  reaaon  why- 
villages  and  toww  should  be  left  in  darkuesB,  or  farm  ;ards  without 
light.  The  experience  of  a  number  of  small  towns  shows  that  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  "jumbo"  burners,  or  burners  of  similar  character, 
enclosed  in  glass  lamps,  it  practical.  The  light  is  not  the  best,  but  is 
better  than  many  cities  enjoyed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  electricity  as 
a  lighting  power.  Natural  gas  used  in  this  manner  is  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant. 

It  is  because  natural  gas  possesses  superior  advantages  as  a  fuel  that 
its  waste  should  be  diKouraged.  When  the  supply  is  exhausted  some 
other  fuel  will  be  substituted  for  it,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
equal  it  in  all  respects.  We  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  its 
power.  Let  there  be  a  united  eflbrt  to  use  it  for  those  purposes  for  which 
it  is  most  valuable,  and  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE   INDIAKA.   NATURAL  QAB  FIELD. 

What  will  be  the  future  history  of  the  Indiana  natural  gas  Qeld  ?  How 
long  will  natural  gas  laat  ?  When  referring  to  the  natural  gas  industry, 
these  are  the  questions  most  often  asked.  There  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  field  when  questions  like  the  above  did  not  receive  much 
attention.  The  seeming  abundance  of  tlie  supply,  the  power  that  it  ex- 
erted as  it  escaped  from  its  rocky  prison,  the  large  area  of  gas  territory, 
and,  in  feet,  the  nature  of  the  product,  all  seemed  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
its  exhaustion  in  the  near  future.  The  supply  has  been  equal  to  the 
demand  since  the  discovery  in  1886,  a  period  of  nine  years.  How  long 
it  will  continue  to  honor  the  enormous  draughts  that  are  being  made  upon 
it,  from  year  to  year,  I  can  not  eay.  The  fact  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  period  of  decline,  that  the  supply  is  failing  and  will  finally  be  ex- 
hausted, is  not  questioned.  Not  only  is  tbe  evidence  of  such  present  in 
the  field,  but  tbe  history  of  other  fields,  that  were  limited  by  conditions 
similar  to  the  ones  with  which  tbie  field  has  to  contend,  foretells  to  some 
degree  the  future  of  the  Indiana  field. 

The  main  fact,  settled  by  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
natural  gas  fields,  is  that  a  reservoir  of  natural  gas  can  be  exhausted. 
However,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  reservoirs  and 
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the  amouDt  of  gaa  comuined,  no  two  fielde  cod  be  compared  u  to  dun- 
tioD.  Developments  begao  in  the  Findlay  field  in  1884 ;  ten  years  later 
it  wae  practically  exhausted.  The  salt  water  and  oil  had  ovemiD  all 
portions  of  the  gaa  rock.  We  can  not  compare  the  Indiana  field  with 
the  Findlaj  field,  for  though  alike  in  a  few  reapecta,  they  differ  materially 
in  many.  The  Findlay  and  Wood  County  fields  of  Ohio,  do  not  include 
to  exceed  100  square  miles.  The  Indiana  field  does  not  contain  lest  than 
twenty  times  this  amount.  This  does  uot  necessarily  indicate  that  the  life 
of  this  field  will  exceed  that  of  the  Ohio  field,  for  an  increased  area  affords 
the  opportunity  for  an  increased  consumption.  WhUe  this  is  true,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  consumption  of  the  Indiana  field 
to  that  of  the  Findlay  field  is  not  as  great  as  is  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

Successful  explorations  began  in  Indiana  in  1886,  and  after  nine  years 
of  active  operation  there  remains  thousands  of  acres  of  good  gas  territory 
that  ia  not  developed,  except  an  occasional  well  to  supply  formers.  A 
large  part  of  this  is  owned  by  pipe-line  companies  who  are  holding  it  in 
reserve.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  field  are  drawing 
their  supply  from  wells  drilled  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town 
during  the  early  history  of  the  field.  In  a  few  iustances,  this  long  period 
of  service  has  not  materially  reduced  the  production  of  the  well.  The 
above  has  especial  reference  to  the  smaller  towns.  As  a  general  rule  the 
lat^r  towns  that  have  succeeded  in  locating  a  number  of  manufactories 
are  widening  the  horizon  of  their  operations  from  year  to  year,  piping 
their  gas  from  three  to  ten  miles. 

Another  condition  that  is  related  to  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  and 
consequently  has  an  iuftuence  on  the  duration  of  the  gas  field  is  the 
vertical  range  of  the  gas  producing  rock.  In  this,  the  Findlay  field 
seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  Indiana  field.  As  to  the  manner 
of  using  gas,  the  methods,  purposes  and  devices  are  substantially  the 
same  in  every  field.  Katural  gaa  has  never  been  used  as  economically  in 
any  field  as  its  value  would  suggest.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that 
its  cost  seldom  equals  its  value  as  a  fuel.  This  is  especially  true  of  manu- 
iactories,  a  large  majority  of  which  are  either  using  "free  gas,"  as  a  part 
of  the  remuneration  for  the  location  of  their  fpctory,  or  are  supplied  from 
wells  that  they  have  drilled  in  territory  received  in  the  same  way.  In 
either  case  the  cost  of  the  fuel  is  a  very  email  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

Those  manufacturers  who  measure  the  gas  that  they  consume,  and  pay 
for  it  accordingly,  do  not  allow  fires  to  bum  that  are  not  needed.  They 
use  natural  gas  as  they  would  any  other  heating  or  lighting  power. 
Without  regard  to  whether  natural  gas  is  bought  by  meter  measurement, 
by  contract  or  is  received  as  a  gratuity,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  he  used  with  due  regard  to  its  value  as  a  heating  power.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  drawing  on  a  definite  stock  of  this  product ;  that  a 
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certain  amount  can  be  naed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  the  Bupply 
JH  once  exhausted  there  is  no  proTieion  for  its  renewal.  It  is  in  the  light 
of  the  above  that  the  extravagant  ubc  and  waste  of  this  gaseous  fuel 
should  be  viewed. 

What  effect  the  oil  field  will  have  on  the  natural  gas  area  is  difficult  to 
foretell.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  future  explorations.  The  present 
field  exU>nds  eastward  from  Marion,  around  the  edge  of  the  gas  area  to 
Portland.  It  includes  portions  of  Grant,  Huntington,  Wells,  Blackford, 
Adams  and  Jay  coanties.  Active  operations  are  extending  in  every 
direction,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  will  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive field.  Any  extension  of  the  oil  area  to  the  southward  will  come 
within  the  limits  of  very  productive  gas  territory,  aud  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  development  of  oil  territory  is  injurious  to  the  natural  gas 
interests.  Indications  of  oil  are  sufficient  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
interior  of  the  gas  field  to  start  prospectors  for  this  product.  If  this  con- 
tinues, the  natural  gas  industry  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of  it. 

The  gradual  decrease  of  the  rock  pressure,  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  salt  water  are  the  most  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  discussing  the  future  of  the  gas  area.  If  the  annual  decrease 
in  the  rock  pressure  was  unvarying,  and  the  pressure  at  whieh  the  salt 
water  overruns  the  gas  rock  was  the  same  throughout  the  field,  predic> 
tioDB  concerning  the  future  of  the  gas  field  would  be  of  more  value. 

The  initial  rock  pressure  of  this  field  was  U25  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  average  rock  pressure  of  the  gas  producing  portion  of  the 
-original  gas  area  is  about  230  poundi^  at  present.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  95  pounds  in  nine  years  or  an  average  decrease  of  10^  pounds  per 
year.  This  decrease,  however,  has  not  been  uniform.  The  first  three 
years'  consumption  efiected  the  rock  pressure  very  slightly,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  the  field.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  annual  decrease 
has  been  very  noticeable  and  has  increased  with  the  years.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  the  decrease  has  been  during  the  past  year,  but  with  the 
data  at  hand,  will  be  able  to  give  the  effect  of  this  winter's  consumption. 

The  history  of  all  gas  welts  in  the  Indiana  field  is,  that  they  continue 
to  produce  gas  until  the  weight  of  the  salt  water  overcomes  the  pressure 
of  the  gas.  When  does  this  occur,  or  what  pressure  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  salt  water  back,  are  questions  that  can  not  be  answered  definitely.  In 
some  parts  of  the  field  the  danger  point  is  reached  at  200  pounds,  while 
in  a  few  instances,  wells  in  which  the  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  50 
pounds  are  producing  gas  in  commercially  valuable  quantities.  The 
causes  of  these  conditions  are  uncertain.  The  increased  consumption  of 
gas  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  diminution  of  the  rock 
pressure  of  the  field.  Other  causes  are  probably  present.  As  to  the 
pressure  at  which  the  salt  water  overruns  the  gas  rock,  it  is  possibly 
efiected  by  the  textural  and  structural  conditions  of  the  rock,  as  well  as 
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its  elevation.  The  presence  of  these  conditions  precludes  anything  like 
at)  accurate  prediction  concerning  the  life  of  natural  gas  in  this  field. 

As  I  have  said  a  comparison  between  the  two  fields  is  nut  practical. 
While  they  are  alike  io  a  few  particulars,  they  are  lo  unlike  in  many  re- 
spects that  the  future  of  the  Indiana  field  does  not  become  much  lighter 
under  the  rays  of  the  history  of  ihe  Findlay  field.  This  field  is  peculiar 
in  many  respecto,  and  the  outcome  and  duration  of  it  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  product  is  used. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  waste  of  gas,  and  the  effort  that 
should  be  made  to  husband  the  present  supply.  The  reasons  far  so  doing 
are  obvious.  It  is  the  question  above  all  others  that  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  public  mind.  It  has  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  gas  field. 
A  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  re-«nforced  by  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  economy  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  product, 
will  materially  extend  its  life. 


KOKOMO,  Ikd.,  January  13,  1896. 
Prof.  J.  G.  Leaeh,  Kokmno,  Indiana: 

Sear  Sir — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  you  a  report  on  the  utili- 
zation of  natural  gas,  which  I  trust  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I 
have  sought  to  make  the  article  as  practical  and  useful  as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  intelligible  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  an  unnecessary  use  of  scientific  terms  and  have  endeavored  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  those  I  was  obliged  to  employ.  I  have  also 
avoided  any  theorizing  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  compounds 
which  compose  the  combustible  portion  of  the  gas;  though  I  must  ad- 
mit, this  has  afforded  me  some  interesting  study.  I  realize  that  much 
more  could  be  Raid,  but  space  and  time  did  not  permit  it. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Elwood  Haykes. 

UTILIZATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS. 

BY   ELWOOD  IIAYNES. 

Fuel  is  one  of  the  necessary  and  fundamental  elements  of  modem 
civilization.  It  not  only  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  man,  hut  it  has 
enabled  him  the  leave  the  genial  climate  near  the  equator  and  force  his 
way  into  more  rigorous  latitudes  farther  northward,  and  rendered  exist- 
ence there  not  only  possible  but  pleasant.  It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
great  resources  of  nature  and  enables  man  to  fashion  them  to  his  own  use. 
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The  three  most  important  forms  of  fnel  are  wood,  coal  and  gas.  The 
former  wae  probably  first  utilized  hj  man  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  procured  and  ila  low  kindling  tempera- 
ture. It  is  also  highly  probable  that  charuoal  made  from  wood,  formed 
the  "  entering  wedge  "  which  opened  up  the  vast  treaauree  of  the  iron 
mine. 

It  is  to  mineral  coal,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  man's  progress  in  the  industrial  arts  of  the  preeent 
century.  The  use  of  gaseous  fuel  on  an  extensive  scale  is  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  It  is  true  the  Chinese  have  used  natural  gas  in  a  very 
crude  way  in  connection  with  salt  production,  but  this  was  so  limited 
that  it  is  of  little  interest,  except  from  an  historical  standpoint. 

Another  form  of  fuel,  which  is  now  utilized  to  a  considerable  extvnt, 
is  crude  oil,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  transported  either 
by  pipe  line  or  by  freight.  We  then  have  fuel  in  the  solid,  liquid  or 
gaseous  form.  If  we  examine  these  fuels  from  an  analytical  standpoint  we 
find  that  they  are  all  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrc^en  united  in  difier- 
ent  proportions.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  the  combustion  of  coal, 
wood,  oil  or  gas  has  noticed  at  times  a  black  deposit  of  soot  on  objects  in 
contact  with  the  flame.  This  black  deposit  consists  of  nearly  pure  car- 
bon, which  is  one  of  the  main  constituents  of  all  the  fuels  mentioned 
above. 

The  other  constituent — hydrogen — when  in  the  pure  state  is  a  very  light, 
colorless,  odorless  and  invisible  gas  It  may,  however,  combine  with 
carbon  to  form  a  solid,  a  liquid  or  a  gaa,  as  w%  have  seen. 

There  is  another  element  in  nature  which  is  necessary  to  combustion, 
which  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  oxygen,  and 
it  must  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  if  perfect  combustion  is  to  be  se- 
cured. 

When  combustion  is  taking  place,  or  as  we  usually  term  it,  "  the  fire  is 
bnminff,"  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  is  quietly  uniting  with  the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel.  When  it  unites  with  the  carbon  it  forma  an 
invisible  gas  called  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  same  gas  that  forms  the 
bubbles  that  rise  from  a  glass  of  s-ida-water  when  it  is  just  drawn  from 
the  fountain. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  fuel  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
water,  which,  of  course,  passes  up  the  flue  in  the  form  of  steam.  In  very 
cold  weather  the  steam  can  be  seen  issuing  from  the  chimney  tope. 

There  is  besides  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  another  gas  termed  nitrogen 
which  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  its  volume.  This  gas  takes  no 
part  in  combustion,  but  merely  passes  through  the  fire  unchanged.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  a  much  larger  volume  of  air  is  required  to 
burn  a  given  quantity  of  gas  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  atmosphere 
consisted  entirely  of  oxygen.     It  has  been  found  that  a  given  weight 
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of  hydrogen  requirea  8  times  its  weight  of  oxygen  to  burn  it.  A  given 
weight  of  carbon  reqnirea  2§  times  its  weight  of  oxygen  in  order  to  bum 
it  to  oarbonic  acid  gas.  We  thus  see  that  a  given  weight  of  fuel  require! 
a  weight  of  oxygen  equal  to  8  times  the  weight  of  hydrogen  it  coDtains 
plus  2f  times  the  weight  of  the  carbon  it  contains. 

Or  since  the  atmosphere  is  only  about  23  per  cent  by  weight  oxygen, 
we  find  that  it  would  require  about  forty-four  times  as  much  air.  Let  H 
equal  the  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  C  equal  the  weight  of  carbon  in  any 
given  fuel,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  air  required  for  ite  combustion. 
llieD 

™.  ^4.4  (8C+8H). 
3 

In  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  W  it  is  only  necessary  to  analyze  the 
fuel  and  the  weight  of  the  air  necessary  to  bum  a  given  weight  of  it  can 
then  be  computed  from  the  above  equation. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  a  gas  should  be  to  obtain  ita  specific 
gravity  or  the  weight  of  a  given  volume,  as  compared  with  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air. 

This  is  best  accomplished  by  weighing  a  given  volume  of  each  in  a 
thin  glass  globe,  and  comparing  the  weights  thus  obtained.  The  weight 
of  a  given  volume  of  air  has  been  accurately  determined,  and  thus  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  can  be  closely  ascertained.  It  is 
evident  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  constituents  of  the  gas  as 
shown  by  the  analyses  should  equal  the  weight  of  the  gas,  which  was 
taken  for  experiment.  The  composition  of  natural  gas  by  weight  has 
been  found  by  analysis  to  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Carbon ' 70.25 

Hjdrogen 21.45 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 17 

Carbonic  acid 02 

Nitrogen  (by  difference) 7,9a 

Total 100.00 

It  would  be  interesting  from  a  scientific  standpoint  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  mixed  hydro-carbons  which 
compose  the  combustible  portion  of  the  gas,  but  practically  it  is  only 
neceasary  to  know  the  weight  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  order  to 
gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  heating  power. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  of  natural 
gas  consists  of  marsh  gas,  which  is  composed  of  seventy-five  parts  by 
weight  carbon  and  twenty  five  parts  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  hydrocarbons  can  not  consst  entirely 
of  marsh  gas,  as  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  in  the  proper  propor* 
tions,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses. 

Sfi GSOLOGT. 
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COMPOSITIOS  OF  THE  ^YDROCARBOSS  IN  NATURAL  GAS. 

AiuUytia  Made  in  1894.  AmdyeU  Made  in  1896. 

Carbon 76.4      Carbon 76.8 

Hydrogen  23.6      Hjdrogen 23.2 

The  analyses  iDdicate  that  th«  gas  is  nearly  or  quite  cooatant  in  its 
compoBJlion.  Substituting  the  values  giren  in  the  complete  analyais  in 
the  formula,   we  find   that  W=4.4    ^^^+171.6)=!, 579. 3  lbs.,   the 

weight  of  air  necessary  to  bum  100  pounds  of  natural  gas. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  natural  gas  is  .634,  the  volume  of  air 
required  to  burn  100  cubic  feet  of  the  gaa  is  1,001.27,  or  almost  exactly 
ten  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  consumed.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  little  more  air  than  is  called  for  by  the  formula,  in 
order  to  insure  perfect  combustion.  If,  however,  the  mixture  can  be 
made  perfect  it  is  not  advisable  to  admit  too  much  air,  as  all  surplus  air 
tends  to  carry  away  heat  which  might  otherwise  be  utilized.  A  good 
method  of  regulating,  the  "quality"  of  a  gas  Hame  is  to  adjust  the  air 
supply  at  the  mixer  iu  such  a  manner  that  there  is  just  a  slight  white 
tip  occasionally  visible  at  the  end  of  the  flame,  and  then  turn  on  enough 
air  to  cause  this  to  disappear.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
treat  of  the  utilization  of  heat,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  in  order  to  say 
something  of  the  subject  as  it  is  of  such  great  importance. 

The  appliances  in  mojl  common  use  in  the  utilization  of  natural  gas 
are:     1,     Stoves.     2.     Furnaces.     3.     Grates,     4.     Boilers 

The  burner  in  a  stove  used  for  heating  should  be  set  as  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slove  as  possible,  and  the  flame  of  the  gas  .should  issue  hori- 
zontally so  that  the  tip  should  just  reach  the  iron  of  the  sto\'e.  This 
arrangement  carries  the  hot  gases  upward  in  close  contact  with  the  inte- 
rior wall  of  the  stove,  and  thus  enables  the  heat  to  penetrate  the  iron 
and  pass  into  the  room.  There  should  also  be  a  damper  in  the  stove  pi[)e 
to  prevent  too  rapid  escape  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  stove. 

The  furnace  is  perhaps  the  moat  ecouomical  appliance  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  beat  for  warming  roiims.  It  is,  moreover,  when  properly  con- 
structed, healthful  and  pleasant.  But  if  not  properly  constructed,  or  if 
proper  attention  be  not  given  to  it,  it  may  become  the  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  even  danger  to  health.  Placed  as  it  usually  is,  in  the 
basement,  it  renders  certain  the  introduction  of  all  the  burnt  gas,  result- 
ing from  leakage,  into  the  rooms  above. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  steam  thus  finding  their  way  into  the  rooms  are 
comparatively  harmless ;  but  there  is  auother  gas  called  carbonous  oxide 
which  is  often  produced  from  "smothered"  combustion  that  is  extremely 
poisonous.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sit  or  stand  near  a  furnace  register  if 
there  is  the  slightest  odor  of  "  burnt  gas"  perceptible,  as  the  carbonous 
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x)zide  here  formB  the  highest  per  cent,  of  the  air  in  the  room.  The  rem- 
edy for  the  above  ie  to  have  the  furnace  thoroughly  inq>ected  by  &  com- 
pet«Dt  pereon  who  will  see ; 

1.  That  the  chiomey  draft  is  dear. 

2.  That  the  burner  is  clean. 

3.  That  the  wr  and  gas  are  admitted  in  the  proper  proportions 
through  the  mixer. 

4.  That  the  pipee  admitting  dr  to  the  regiBteni  are  tight. 
GarbooouB  oxide  ie  odorlewand  invieible,  but  its  presence  iemanifeBtfd 

by  causing  a  dizzy  wnsation  of^n  accompanied  by  headache 
Hie  heat  supplied  to  a  room  is  of  two  kinds : 

1.  That  supplied  by  direct  radiation  or  radiant  heat. 

2,  Heat  by  convection  or  that  supplied  directly  from  the  stove  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  When  we  approach  a  very  hot  stove  or  an  open  fire  we 
feel  the  effect  of  the  direct  radiation.  This  form  of  heat  can  pass  readily 
throngh  a  vacuum,  and  does  not  depend  upon  air  for  conveying  it  from 
one  object  to  another. 

The  stove  heats  both  by  direct  radiation  and  by  convection. 

The  furnace  heats  by  convection  only ;  as  the  air  acta  as  a  carrier  for 
all  the  beat  it  supplies  to  the  rooms.  The  grate  or  open  fire,  if  built  into 
the  chimney,  supplies  heat  by  direct  radiation  only.  It  la  a  pleasant  fire, 
but  a  very  wasteful  one.  In  very  cold  weather.it  ia  almoet  impossible  to 
varm  a  room  of  any  considerable  size  by  a  grate. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  : 

1.  The  beat  being  radiant  can  only  warm  the  room  by  directly  radiat- 
ing against  the  floor,  walls  and  furniture,  and  aa  its  intensity  dimiuisbes 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  the  amount  of  heat  supplied  to  the  room 
is  limited  to  a  small  area  very  near  the  fire. 

2.  The  draft  created  in  the  flue  is  strong  in  cold  weather  and  the 
cold  air  rushes  into  the  room  at  every  crack  and  crevice,  thus  robbing 
the  room  of  a  great  deal  of  heat.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  grate 
is  that  it  is  a  cheerful  6re  and  insures  good  ventilation  if  properly  con- 
structed. The  remark  that  Benjamin  Franklin  satirically  made  of  the 
old-fashioned  fire-place  can  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  modem 
grate :  "  It  is  the  thing  to  use  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  least  amount  of 
heat  from  the  greatest  amount  of  fuel."  There  is  some  hope  just  now, 
however,  that  a  stove  will  come  into  use  which  will  have  all  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  grate  and  an  economy  equal  to  the  best  stove.  Whether  a 
stove,  furnace  or  grate  is  used  it  should  have  sufficient  radiating  surface 
to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  so  rapidly  into  the  room  that  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  in  the  stove  pipe  shall  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible  before 
they  pass  out  into  the  air.  Notwithstanding  the  ^t  that  considerable 
quantities  of  steam  are  carried  out  through  the  chimney  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  temperature  of  these  gases  should  he  above  the  boiling 
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point  of  wat«r.  The  writer  has  tested  the  temperature  of  these  gases,  hj 
insertiDg  a  thermometer  in  the  store  pipe,  and  in  some  cases  foand  it  to 
be  as  low  as  90°  Centigrade,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  condensation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  air  heated  to  this  temperatnre  may 
carry  as  much  as  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  water  to  the  cubic  foot  without 
precipitatiDg  any  mbiature.  It  should  be  added  that  the  test  referred  to 
above  was  made  on  a  stove  pipe  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  just  before  it 
entered  the  flue.  The  gases  when  they  leave  the  stove  are  much  hott«r 
than  boiling  water,  but  if  the  stove  pipe  is  long  they  give  up  a  great 
deal  of  heat  before  reaching  the  flue.  When  possible  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  drum  in  the  room  directly  above  the  stove  and  allow  hot  gases 
to  go  through  it  before  entering  the  Sue. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  gas  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  then  necessarry : 
1.  To  bum  it  perfectly.  2.  To  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  burned 
gases  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  consistent  with  a  perfect  draft.  If  the 
precautions  in  setting  the  burner  and  properly  regulating  the  air  supply 
and  draft  are  carefully  observed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
nearly  perfect  combustion. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  imperfect  combustion  is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  the  formation  of  carbonous  oxide,  which  is 
extremely  poisonous.  The  draft  should  be  properly  looked  after  when 
the  stove  is  put  in  place,  and  eare  should  be  taken  that  the  stove  pipe 
should  not  extend  far  enough  into  the  chimney  to  interfere  with  the 
draft,  as  this  will  produce  "smothered  combustion,"  and  noxious  gases 
are  almost  certain  to  escape  into  the  room  in  large  quantities.  The 
steam  boiler  is  used  in  producing  Bt«am  for  beat  or  power.  When  for 
the  former  purpose  the  pressure  is  usually  low,  and  "  stack  t«mperature" 
can  be  reduced  to  quite  a  low  point  without  interfering  with  the  boiler 
pressure.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  steam  is  to  be  generated,  the 
temperature  of  the  stack  gases  must  be  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

This  form  of  heating  is  economical  and  healthful  if  but  little  ventila- 
tion is  required.  For  crowded  rooms,  however,  it  should  not  be  used 
unless  extra  ventilation  is  provided  from  a  separate  source.  When  steam 
is  used  for  power  purposes  the  stack  gases  must,  of  course,  be  hotter  than 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  heating;  since  the  pressure  is  higher  in  the  boiler 
and  its  temperature  correspondingly  higher. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  good  service  from  a  steam  boiler,  and 
yet  keep  the  temperature  of  the  stack  gases  surprisingly  near  to  that  of 
the  boiler. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  it  was  found  possible  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  stack  gases  as  low  as  330°  Farenheit,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  a  pressure  of  95  pounds  in  the  boiler.  The  temperature 
of  the  stack  gases  in  this  case  was  only  about  10°  F.  above  that  of  the 
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water  Id  the  boiler.  The  boiler  re&dilj'  gave  ateam  to  its  rated  capacity 
under  the  above  teats. 

The  main  trouble  in  keeping  down  the  stack  temparature  is  a  deeire  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  to  force  the  combuatioD  and  get  as  much  steam  aa 
possible  from  the  boiler.  This  is  poor  economy,  as  it  not  only  results  in 
imperfect  combustion  and  requires  vastly  more  gas,  but  materially  ihort- 
ens  the  life  of  the  boiler.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  no  soot  shall 
be  deposited  either  on  the  boiler  or  in  the  flues.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  carbon,  in  the  form  of  a  light,  flaky  soot,  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  and  even  a  slight  depont  of  it  will  materially  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  slight  deposit  of  soot  may  re- 
duce the  evaporation  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  under  given  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  deposit. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  the  gas  engine  can  not  be  given  the  credit 
it  deserves  in  this  article.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  all  who  have 
used  it  thus  fer  testify  to  its  great  economy. 


OAB  COMPANIES. 

The  following  list  of  natural  gas  companies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
compiled  by  the  county  assessors  of  the  various  counties.  While  every 
efibrt  has  been  made  to  make  the  list  as  reliable  as  possible,  doubtless 
miatakea  will  be  found.  As  a  general  rule  wells  owned  by  individuals 
for  their  own  use  are  not  included  in  the  list. 

LIST  OF  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANIES. 


COHFIDY. 

Pris.obSict. 

P.  0.  Addhbb. 

Benry  C.Paul 

S-A-Uilla 

Ft.Wsrn8. 

Bnile 7  Natural  Una  Co -._-  

Blai-kford  liBd  iTrant  County  Natural  Gu  Co- 

SSjfel''- 

il|r==E 

Hartford  City. 

j"™™i);m'o::iv1"".1"!_=:::;: 

f°K5"-'=-= 

MKriun  Creek  Natural  <ia«  Co ~ 

s.':?f;s:^-::.=- 

&& 

liil 

Bic  SuriDM. 

^ofa'ir'SiSsil :■ 

lss4.rs!.%".U'L"c;™!".f°';.":r" 

ZioDsviUe.' 

Qeorge  Stulti -. 

,,ogIc 
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Tcrhnne  A.  KirkUnd  Natural  liu  Co  . 


ConeDinan'  Nntural  Ou  Co  - - 

Funrth  WarrI  Natural  lisi>  Co-.-~ 

areenibori  Nntural  Qua.  Uil  and  Wat«r  Co-. 

Hamilton  Xatar  a)  Oai  To ~ ~ 

HoUeniby  Kiitural  Gap  Co — — 


St.l'nDllliia.ililnnd  Wate 
Thomae  llenlloD  Xntnral  t 


Camniack  Natuml  (1b«  anit  Mininr  Co 

Central  Crhjuerstive  Fnel.  "as  andXight  Co. 
CitiiaDB'  r<>0D8ratIre  Natsral  Qt  Uo 


Clioiieratire  NatDral  flai  Cn  .. 

Cowan  KipliirinK  and  HaiCo 

Crois  Roadx  NaUral  'iax  Co „... 

Delaware  Katnrul  Hat  and  jIIdIu 
DeSolo  Nataral  Oaa  and  Minim  Ob 

Elaton  Mltiini  and  (la5  Co - 

KroDomy  Natural  (Sai  Cn 

Farmcra'  Nnn-traniifeTahle  Una  Oo- 
Farmsra'  Natural  <iai  aad  Pelrnlai 
Farmen'  NatDral  (in*  and  Oil  Co  -. 
Vnrmara'  Xatural  llaa  and  Oil  Co ... 
Fora'-t,l>ark  Ob*  Co  ; — . 


ManiActann'  ('liapaTaiiva  Xatural  Ssa  Co- 

Mt.  Pleatant  Natural  ClnF  and  Oil  Co  .- -. 

MniiL-ie  CloporatiTo  Itni'  Co - 

New  Burlinirtan  Natural  Gai  Co — 

MloB  Natural  (4b«<V 


jsCo^ - - 

Snf  ar  Crook  Nalnmi  Gna  Co  .  — — 

The  (^'laporutiie  Fuel  and  Rai  Lifbt  Co 

The  Mulunl  Niitnriil  Ha*  Co 

ThePetroleum,  Xatural  (la* and Ezploiliia  Co 

Walker  Xatural  iiiu  and  Oil  Co ..  ■- — 

Wiuhimrton  To.  Farwera'  CSoparativa  ... 

Fuel  and  lias  Liaht  f!o     ~ 

York  Prairie  Xntnrnl  Oas  and  Minin<  Co. 
Yorktona  Nntarnl  Ooi  and  Oil  Co  


Fug.  OB  Sicv.  P.  0.  i 


G.M.Knti 

Benlamin  Jenkina  -. 
Dr.AVm.  Braeken  — 

fiaorite  EwIdb 

»eorn  X.  Klfnt 

PattfiwinR 

('harlei  Porter ~.. 

Bralnn  tlamilMn  

JudHollenibjr-..— . 
Hubert  Eicb 

Thom.  Sterenton  — 

E.L.  Floyd 

Thomnn  Heal  too   . — 

DallicTilBOD  

A.W.Rnss 

W.  F.  Mo  Kin  ley 

J.W.Raam  

C.  S.  n'alchtell  ._ 


St.  Paul. 

(JroeDsburg. 
!*t.  Paul. 
ilreenibur*. 

Grocnsburg, 

Greeujliurg." 
Si.  Paul, 
.•'t.  Paul. 
OreenebarE. 


[J.BwinBley... 

J.F.  Broylea   

J.M.Hnncuck ~. 

W.H.Neff 

»'.L.Siranwir 

D.  A.  Blank  

Kli  Oala ~. 

C.  K.VanBaBklrk.. . 

r.J.naypool 

A.  D.  CI  my 

M.C.  Kateliff 

I>.  A.FDnkhouaer.... 
Newtan  Wearer  ..-.. 

W.R.Retid ~.. 

L.W.DariB 

L.  F.  MUler  - 

11.  A.  Bnrklaa 

B.U.j8ckKaD ~. 

II.  J.  MFt'lellan — 

BertWhltalr   

Frank  Bull  _».. 

R.  I..  Brent  - 

L.X.I>i«in 

Ilentri^lanl  

John  C.  Biler 

J.  B.  Jaekaon 

D.  B.  Moore 

W.T.Clark  —-. 

J.L.Powere 

Heng'  Wobor ~. 

W.  H.  Shoemaker  — . 

Chna.  FuBon 

Perry  V.  Stewart  -... 

W.W.Roaa  

LecSpoM    

N.E.Itlnpk    

Frank  PlttoHKer 

O.  W.Whitoman  --.. 

S.F.MpXotl 

J.R.8Ulford  -. 

Joa.Dillow  

"iVW-Lambait"""!. 
J.S.Bncklea  — 

Thoa.  Allan 
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COKPANT. 

Pms.ObSbOt. 

,..o..„„... 

C.E.J.MoFarlatiil  

CounersTille. 

IB-"- 

OKIKT  OOOllTT. 

iSssri:r===-=== 

Willi-!  Jw!°'::::::::::;:::: 

E.  E.  Ciri  enter         

M.ar- 

S^SiE=E 

Abriih.in  Smill ~ 

Fainiuaiit. 

Fowlur  (J»s  C" — 

liorhH  X»turiil  liag  and  HlnloE  Co 

^n'molh}  Foreh«nd 

!S«-- 

Xow  '  lunbtlUnd  mainKandQiu  Co 

N"rlhSlarioiHi»lCO" 

NB«Cuinb«rrnd. 

SwnyioaMluiDvCo 

SS"==^= 

mil^UndMimnaroj. 

SS" 

-5                                              

i'harlotli'iiTillo. 
Greenfield. 

as- 

g:',;''?'r.ti;';^,".?i'j:'c" '" 

kE"- 

!i!SaSiSf!,£i;:;iEEE;E 

HrwrnBeld. 

-rxd. 

.V-^"&""";:::::~~- 

(K^untfville. 

Sf' 

Pivenn  K.H«>t  :«nturn1  Oiinro 

KSiJiS''"*- 

Sornbblerown  SiiturBl  (Jsjl'o 

Sr^SSlH- 

Flirt  Tille. 

WilkiiiKon  N.iturRl  Dn.-  Co 

Will»*  Briin«h  Nnlun.1  Uu<  Co — 

PfiA-Kr'.:::::::::: 

WilkinS^n. 
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Pub.  OB  SicT. 


AUantB  Nata: 

Baker*'  Cornt , 

Bctblabam  N>taral.GM%ndO 


Bit  Sprino  Nstoral  <3u  Co 

Bnffiilo  Corner  Xatoral  Qu  Co  _. 


I  Co  . — — 


el  Natorkl  Qu  Co  - 


ClurkiTille  NUnrat  Uu  Co  -. 
Canntr  Line  Ou  and  Uil  Co- 
Euletown  Pioneer  Qw  Co.  - 

Barekn  Natoral  tiu  and  Oil  C. 

Fkll  Cr«<k  Townihip  Niitnnd  Um  Co--. 
Fknner'i  Nktartl  Qai  Co .-. 
Federal  Hill  N         —      - 


turalQuCo- — 


Little  Eaifle  Niiturnl  Go  Co 

NobleiTiUe  lint  and  ImproTOBMIt  On.— 


yorthwettern  Natural  Oal  Od 
Olio  Xiilural  Gas  andOilCo-. 
Pleasant  Valley  Natural  OtM  ( 


Tilo  Factory  Corner  Natural  Ou  Co-- 

Weitfield  Om  and  Milling  Co 

White  RirerNaturulOai  Co 


h  Natural  Oaa  Co  ■.- 


H.L.Diek 

W.T.  Billioa 

Honr;  Bowon ~ 

L.».  Small.... 
S,M.gliiitb.-. 
"'m.  ZTColUn 


f.-i:Sif;:.L 

O.C.  LiodUT 

T.A.Rambo. 


Sheridan. 

fiherMan. 

.,- NobtoBTille. 

;mitli I  CUrkiville. 


Bis  SprlDie 

Caimel.' 
Waitfleld. 


CUrkTllle. 
PortTille. 
EatletoiTD. 
Eailetown. 
Fiihara'  Swlt' 


Nobleavilla. 

Eailetoini. 
NoblaiTille. 


A. H. Bray 

A.L.Biuford 
C,  D.  Zimmer 


9'  Natnral  tiaa  Co  ... 


ndrke  I 


kSat 


al  Gjig 


flrcin 
Hone 

Kcnnara  .>Htur«i  itai  i  o 

Kniihlstown  Natural  Ua»Co 

Mochanicsbore:  Natural  Oaa  Co 

MonlJiouicrr  Croek  Natural  Oai  Co 

HoreUnd  Xatnral  lloi  Co 

Oplen  Natural  Ga*  Co . 

PalDtvri  Plain  Natural  Qaa  Co     - 

Spicoland  Natural  Oaa  To _ 

Sulpbur  SprmV-  Natural  «ai  Co"!!.!i'.'.'.-!!!'.!l' 

Walnut  Level  Xalural  (io*  Co 

Walcome  NaturaiUHB  Co - 


....  Kniabtntown. 
.....  Middlatown. 
....  Dunreith. 
.-.,  New  Coatla. 
....  Mt.  Sum  mitt. 
....|  Mi.l.lleto<rn. 

~.\  sfiddlebmn. 
— .   Ilnnay  Crook. 


-I  John  Wilkinson 

'  E.B.Kaddiff _... 

I  Jamep  Itronendvko  ... 

.,  JobnKtarkey.- — 

-    A.J.Danieli. , 

I  Thninai'  B.  Dceui- 1  KnichliitoirD. 

.    S.-M.Ki'rfUa*      ._.■.   Mechaniotbnrc- 

'■';  A.B.'siiejihard"r.! 

J.A.Moffetto  

.'  Cyrua  Vannieler- 

.[  E.  A.Boftua-. 

I  S.J.THsbl 

'-   nbGou.1  


Pittiburgh  Plate  Qlaas  Ca~~ 
Flabby  Natural  Ga    " 
Graantonn  Natura 
H award  Natural  (I 

Line  Co , 

Liberty  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
Manufacturari'  Pipe  Lin 
Sycamore  Nainral  GwCi 


-  H.O.Chiimell 

.  JohnW.  Pharei 

T;.A.CoTalt 

J.K.SBa) 


.  i± 


-   G.W.Landon  .. 
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COHPIWT. 

......s^. 

p.  0.  AlM»«M. 

Partland. 

c:w.smi3f.i:::"z::::".".:: 

i£ff&E££ 

R«d  Km  Natural  Gm  Co ™ 

HarkelTitI*. 

HkintvUle. 

iglSI=s?-'^'"-= 

E'ST"--"-- 

SI 

?S?^?.^!;'S2^;i^^iico:::::::~::::zrr::: 

IIS^JEEr 

x'iK^ii.. 

'w&SX::z--z: 

a^s,""- 

te^«^^M«i!!S65c;-::-= 

SfivaK".';ffi.%'-'™  "•::::== 

i;fcf»?i:...= 

a;;i:a- 

fisrsSS; 

Viclorr  Natural  Ga.  and  Oil  Co-- 

J'c*''iS?^'S.piF""'"" 

SaminitTilla. 
Snmmlums. 

FHi£r£EE 

S-5i,S:/i"" — 

Vitit  X«Dia  B«al  Estote^M  and  Pipe  Line  Co- 
Xenia  Satoral  Gai  andl-ipe  Line  Co 

Convorio. 

i^;^'&^-:::::z:. 
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LIST  OF  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANIES-~Coiitinued. 


COHE-IHT. 

Pais.  OB  SlCT. 

P.  0.  Addbbsb. 

Eutara  Inrlianii  Oil  anil  Uul'o- 

ii^:iSs:::;:::™z:: 

P«Tker. 

fclSEiEEEL 

tea;  &™i  s.;-(V  

si;'"- 

RidnTills. 

Cttrthage. 

maa  ctmurt. 

p- 

Ssxton. 

ii?i\^SSr---~:::~: 

wm.i.ulsiM ::..._ : 

Carthi*.. 
ShetbyvillD. 

WrIddI  Street  NHtaral  «M  Co — 

- — 

,LS....„ 

L,  K.  Mc'lionsid— —.. 

ShelbrviUe. 

Lahyattc  NHuml  (iw  and  Oil  Co..~ , 

S.T.MurdooV - 

IjifeyetW. 
TiptoD. 

CitiMDP'  SiLtuful  «a»  Co - _. 

J.R.  Ilildrup 

Tipton  Lino  nni  IinproTsment  To..— ~—. 

Tipton  Li«ht,  Hest  and  Paver  Vo 

VHUbriRla  \KtarBl  (Jaw  Co 

Windfall  N-atunil  Oiif,  Uil  ikml  Minine  <'■ 


!  John  Romp ... 

■   Peter  McArdle 

.    Peter  Van brisle 


LiiFoBtaine  Natural  Osa  and  Oil  Co- ~..l  0.  II.  Maion 

Sninar-et  Natnral  <iiu  Co 1  C.  B.  Henler 

WsbflshFualCo —  '  M.II.  MenJenhall.... 


Hiiierr'town  Natural  Giif 
Ricliniond  Natural  Uni  L'- 


Natural  Qnii  Co..-. 


J.  M.  Hartley 

E.U.Ilibbard 


rt.t  Wabiish  Vallei'  Nnlural  Gas  Co  '  3.  T.  Murdoch... 


Hueritown. 
Iti^mond. 

Li  Did.  Ob  ill. 
ChicBKO.  111. 
Lafayette. 
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Offkb  of  Inspectou  of  Mines,     \ 
Bkazil,  Ink.,  Jan.  16,  1896.  ( 

W.  S.  BMchley,  State  Oealogid: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  tmnBinit  to  70a,  ae  required  bylaw, niy  annual 
rep'Tt  BA  Innpector  of  Miaes  for  the  BtHte  ot  Indians.  It  embracee  all 
matters  required  by  law  to  he  reported,  as  fully  as  possible  with  the 
material  furnished  in  the  rcporte  furnished  by  operators  and  from  tbe 
personal  investigation  of  mywlf  and  asBbtants. 


Respectfully, 


ROBEBT  FISHER, 

Iiuptetor  of  MinM. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  MINES. 


Id  compliance  with  law  I  eubmit  the  tbilowiDg  report  of  the  work  of 
this  office  for  the  calendar  year  1895,  being  the  sixteenth  annual  report 
nnce  the  original  organization  of  the  Department  in  1879  and  the  fifth 
made  to  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Natural  Hiatory. 

The  Btatiatical  tablea  contained  herein  are  not  as  full  and  satiB&ctory 
as  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  make  them.  There  are  eeveral  reasons 
for  this,  of  which  I  may  mention  the  foIlowinK : 

1.  While  the  Inspector  is  required  t«  collect  and  tabulate  certain 
statistical  facts  no  means  are  provided  by  which  he  is  to  obtain  them. 
While  90  per  cent,  of  the  operators  make  r^ular  and  satislactory 
reports  a  few  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  requests  from  this  office  for 
the  information  and  others  give  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory  reports. 

2.  As  stated  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  annuul  report  he  aban- 
doned the  attempt  last  year  to  collect  such  information  and  it  was  begun 
anew  by  him  on  January  1  of  this  year.  Operators  having  dropped 
out  of  the  habit  of  making  regular  reports  did  not  resume  it  readily. 

3.  The  fact  of  a  change  having  occurred  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
office  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  caused  Bome  confusion  in 
receiving  mail  addressed  to  my  predecessor  and  intended  for  the  office. 

4.  In  preparing  forma  for  reports,  after  taking  possession  of  the  office 
I  made  quite  a  number  of  changes  in  the  blanks  and  in  the  information 
asked  for.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  first  of  the  above  reasons  the 
others  will  not  exist  during  the  current  year  and  I  hope  to  make  my 
nest  annual  report  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  office  during 
the  year.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Mr.  M.  Comiskey 
having  resigaed  the  position  of  Assistant  Inspector  of  Mines,  Mr.  B. 
Martin,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  that  position  by  my  predecessor,  Thomas 
McQuade,  and  served  as  such  until  March  15.  Immediately  on 
receiving  my  certificate  of  appointment  on  March  11,  1895,  I  ap- 
pointed Wm.  McCloud,  of  Linton,  Greene  County,  as  my  Assistant.  He 
qualified  according  to  law,  and  we  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  on 
March  15,  1895.  Mr.  McCloud  served  in  this  position  until  December 
1,  when  his  resignation,  which  had  been  tendered  on  November  10, 
took  efiect,  and  James  Epperson,  also  of  Linton,  was  appointed  to  succeed- 
hlm,  and  is  still  performing  the  duties  of  the  position. 
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On  taking  poaaeBaion  of  the  office  I  found  th&t  there  was  no  available 
comfMlatioD  of  the  miDing  laws  of  the  State  in  a  convenient  form  for 
ready  reference,  and  we  apent  some  time  in  arranging  them  for  our  uee, 
having  them  typewritten.  So  many  reqiieeta  were  received  for  copies  of 
the  mining  laws  that  I  found  it  expedient  to  have  them  printed.  Aa 
the  expense  fund  of  the  office  was  not  sufficient  to  justiiy  me  in  assum* 
ing  the  coat  of  publication  I  had  125  copies  bound  with  blanks  for  a 
record  of  the  air  meaauremente  in  mines  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  and 
furniahed  the  books  to  mine  boseea  at  a  price  that  will  pay  for  printing 
and  postage,  if  the  books  are  all  paid  for. 

EX&HDIATION   OF  MINES. 

About  April  tat,  myaelf  and  assistant,  b^an  a  tour  of  inapectiou  of 
the  mines  of  the  State,  Mr.  McGloud  taking  the  southeru  district  as  de- 
fined by  my  predecessor,  viz.,  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Greene,  Kaox, 
Daviess,  Perry,  Pike,  Vanderburgh  and  Warrick,  while  I  inspected 
those  mines  in  Owen,  Clay,  Vigo,  Parke.  Vermillion  and  Fountain,  to 
which  the  mining  law  applies  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  dur- 
ing the  year  the  counties  of  Dubois,  Martin,  Spencer  and  Oibeon,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  Warren  in  the  northern  are  without 
mines  employing  more  than  ten  men.  As  there  was  nothing  in  the  office 
showing  the  condition  of  the  mines  of  the  State,  later  than  the  report 
of  the  inspector  for  1893,  as  published  in  the  eighteenth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Qeologiet,  we  labored  under  conoiderable  disadvantage  in 
our  first  inspection.  Added  to  this  the  dnllneaa  of  the  coal  business  and 
unsettled  oondiCionB  in  wage  questions  threw  many  mines  idle,  and  gave 
US  very  little  opportunity  to  harn  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  them 
during  their  active  operation.  The  result  was  that,  in  some  cases,  de- 
fects were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  on  our  second  visit  their  con- 
dition was  very  disappointing.  This  was  especially  true  of  impure  air 
arising  from  the  interruption  of  the  current  by  the  opening  of  trap 
doors  for  the  passage  of  mules  and  coal  cars  in  the  operation  of  the  mines, 
and  from  the  use  of  impure  oil  by  men  employed  in  the  mine.  This  is 
adulterated  by  beiag  mixed  with  coal  oil,  an  evil  which  I  notice  at 
greater  length  in  another  portion  of  this  report.  While  mine  bosses 
and  officials  were  uniformly  courteous,  and  in  nearly  alt  cases  were 
ready  to  make  the  changes  and  improvements  to  which  their  attention 
was  directly  called,  they  generally  seem  to  Ije  very  slow  to  discover  the 
need  of  them,  or  are  diunclined  to  make  the  necessary  outlay  to  remedy 
them  widiout  outside  pressure.  In  another  part  of  this  report  I  give 
a  short  description  of  the  mines  visited  and  the  conditions  in  which  they 
were  found  on  each  visit. 
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B7  the  statistical  tables  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
mines  in  the  State  employing  ten  i>r  more  men  is  106;  the  men  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  mines,  7,885 ;  mulee  used  io  the  mines  em- 
braced in  the  report,  679 ;  the  total  amount  of  coal  of  all  kinds  pro- 
duced by  such  mines,  4,202,084  tons,  to  which  is  added  an  estimaied  amount 
produced  by  small  mines  of  110,000  tons,  making  a.  total  of  4,312,084 
tone.  The  estimated  capital  invested  in  the  coal  businesa  in  the  StatA, 
exclusive  of  coal  lands,  is  tl, 852, 500. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  production  amounting  to  664,851  tons,  and 
is  exceeded  by  only  the  years  1892  and  1893,  in  tbe  history  of  cool  pro- 
duction of  the  State.  The  large  increase  from  last  year  is  accounted  for 
by  the  comparative  absence  of  labor  troubles  during  tbe  year. 

LABOR   DIPFICULTIES  AND   CONDirtON  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref 
erence  to  the  table  of  the  output  of  coal  for  the  year  by  months,  the 
mines  were  in  active  operation  in  all  tbe  coal  producing  counties,  and 
were  feirly  well  employeil  during  March  and  April.  As  it  had  been 
customary  fur  several  years  to  arrange  tbe  yearly  wage  scale  to  take  ef- 
fect on  May  I.  the  large  falling  off  during  May  in  to  be  partially  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  shickB  had  heen  increased  in  anticipation  of  a  more 
or  lees  serious  stoppage  of  the  mines  about  that  time.  By  mutual  con- 
cessions this  was  avoided  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  On  tbe 
failure  of  a  conference  of  operators  and  minem  to  formulate  a  national 
scale  of  priceo  to  be  paid  for  raii>iiig  in  the  variuus  loi-aliiifs,  the  Na- 
tional officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Oi^anizntiou  rect)mmended 
that  each  mining  district  endeavor  to  inake  a  scale  ag^eeable  to  itself 
rather  than  to  repeat  the  attempt  of  1894  to  bring  about  a  niispenttirin  of 
work  in  all  the  coal  fieldt  of  the  country  tor  the  enfbrcemeitt  o'  a  na- 
tional scale  of  prices  The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  such,  that  while  a  temporary  reduction  from  last  year's 
prices  was  inevitable,  the  upward  tendency  of  all  binds  of  husine>s  gave 
promise  that,  within  what  is  known  as  tbe  scale  year,  i.  e.,  before  May  1, 
1896,  prices  would  certainly  advance  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  even 
a  higher  price  for  mining  than  was  then  in  force.  The  miners  aud  oper- 
ators of  the  Block  Coal  District  met  by  committees,  and  on  April  27, 
1895,  arrived  at  an  agreement  by  the  terms  of  which  the  standard  price 
for  mining  was  to  be  the  same  as  for  1894-5,  but  that  iu  certain  con- 
tingencies tbe  miners  were  to  accept  a  reduction  of  not  to  esct-ed  5  ce&ta 
per  ton,  and  work  was  continued  at  this  rate  until  June  15,  when,  by 
agreement,  the  price  per  ton  of  screened  coal  was  reduced  to  65  cents 
and  other  work  in  aud  about  the  miues  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
rate  continued  until  October  1,  when  the  standard  price  of  70  cents  per 
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toD  was  restored.  As  fftr  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  troubles  of 
any  coaseqaence  have  occurred  between  operators  and  miners  at  any  of 
the  block  coal  mines  during  the  year.  Sinoe  November  let  nearly  all  the 
minv  have  been  running  full  dme,  and  the  year  closes  with  excellent 
promise  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  final  settlement  of  a  price  for  mining  was  not  so  easily  nor  speed- 
ily arrived  at  in  the  Bitcminocs  DoTRiat,  from  a  complication  of  caneee. 
The  price  paid  during  tlie  scale  year  of  1894-5  in  this  district  was  ba°ed 
on  the  payment  of  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  screened  coal,  but  at  some 
places  all  coal  taken  out  of  the  mine  is  weighed  before  being  (creened 
(as  is  required  by  statute),  and  in  others  some  is  weighed  in  that  way  wad  . 
some  after  being  screened.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  existed  among 
the  miners  over  this  state  of  a^rs,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  a 
scale  based  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  ' '  mine  run ' '  or  unscreened  coal. 
The  operators  objected  to  making  the  change  at  tbat  time.  One  of  their 
number,  Joseph  Martin,  Superintendent  of  the  Parke  County  Coal  Com- 
pany, had  been  fined  in  the  ParkeCircuit  Court  for  viotation  of  the  statute 
requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screeniog,  and  had  appealed  thecsee  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  tbey  desired  to  wait  for  a  final  dedsion  of  that  case 
before  making  the  necessary  changes  in  their  arrangements  for  handling 
coal,  so  that  they  could  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  noted  above  made  the  miners  averse  to 
entering  into  a  contract  fixing  the  price  for  a  year  at  any  figure,  and  they 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  a  reduction,  even  temporarily,  below  the 
sixty  cent  rate.  The  price  was  finally  fixed  »t  that  rate  to  continue  until 
July  15th,  and  work  was  continued  under  this  agreement  everywhere  in 
the  district  except  at  the  mines  in  Vermillion  County.  The  operators 
there  claimed  that  the  nature  of  the  competition  tbey  encountered  would 
not  permit  them  to  pay  this  price,  and  demanded  a  reduciinn  to  fifty-five 
cents  per  tou.  The  miners  refused  to  accept  and  a.  strike  ensued,  which 
lasted,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  about  November  1st,  and  was 
finally  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  miners  and  the  refusal  or'  the  operators 
to  treat  with,  or  in  any  way  recognize,  the  miners'  oi^anizatioc.  The 
price  being  paid  there  now  is  fifty-five  cents. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  on  July  ISth,  the  operators  tried 
to  spcure  a  reduction  of  five  cents  per  ton,  finally  offering  to  compromise 
by  restoring  it  on  October  Ist.  This  was  rejected  by  the  miners,  result- 
ing in  a  strike  at  all  the  bituminous  mine.",  from  the  B.  &  0.  S  W.  Rail- 
road northward  except  a  few  in  Sullivan  County  which  continued  to  pay 
the  sixty  cent  rate.  After  several  unsuccessful  att^oipti  to  get  those 
operators  to  join  in  a  refusal  to  pay  that  rate  the  difficulty  was  finally 
adjusted  by  the  operators  conceding  the  demands  made  by  the  miners, 
and  work  was  resumed  at  the  old  rat«  with  the  exception  above  noted. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  local  troubles  at  the  mines  of  the 
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Bnzil  Block  Coal  Company  at  Coxville,  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  Company 
at  Eagle  P.  O.  and  Gabel  &  Co.  at  Washington,  which  accounts  for  the 
reduced  production  of  coal  at  those  mines  as  shown  in  the  tables  given. 
At  present  all  difficulties  are  adjusted  except  that  at  Washington,  ^here 
the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

As  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  uo  difficulties  between  operaton 
and  miners  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coal  fields  during  the 
year,  and  there  was  no  special  cause  operating  to  reduce  the  production 
of  coal  in  that  region,  except  the  extreme  low  water  in  the  Ohio  River. 
It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  so  little  time  has  been  lost  during 
the  year  from  differencee  between  miners  and  operators  in  the  State,  and 
that  the  present  feeling  eziatJDg  between  them  is  a  promise  of  an  equitable 
adjusment  of  any  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 


BTATIBTICAI.    TABLES. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  endeavored  to  give  as  full  a  showing  of 
the  condition  of  the  coal  buainese  of  the  State  during  the  past  year  as  is  pos- 
sible with  the  material  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  In  the  table  show- 
ing the  aggregate  yearly  production  of  each  mine  (No.  3)  I  have  noted 
those  mines  from  which  reports  were  not  regularly  received.  This  will 
show  to  some  extent  the  diffioulties  in  preparing  reliable  tables  in  the 
time  that  could  be  given  to  the  work  between  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  date  of  submitting  this  report.     The  tables  given  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  yearly  production  of  coal  each  year  since  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  Mine  Inspector  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

2.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  State  for  the  year  1895,  by 
months. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  mines  in  each  county  employing 
more  than  ten  men,  with  an  estimate  of  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
total  amount  of  coal  produced  and  men  employed  and  animals  used,  as 
shown  by  reports  furnished  this  office. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  mine  bosses  in  charge  of  each  mine,  with 
their  post-office  addressee. 

5.  A  table  showing  the  namee  and  addresses  of  persons  and  com- 
panies operating  mines  in  the  State,  as  far  as  the  same  have  been 
obtained  by  this  office,  with  names  of  mines  classified  as  new,  old, 
suspended  and  abandoned. 

The  amounts  given  for  each  year  previous  to  1894  are  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  mine  inspectors.  The  amounts  for  the  years  1894  and 
1895  are  taken  from  reports  made  to  this  office,  except  that  for  such 
mines  as  are  not  reported  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  an  estimate. 
In  doing  so  I  have  tried  to  make  my  estimates  conservative.     The  total 
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ibr  the  current  }^ar  shows  a  gratifyiDg  increase  over  that  fbr  last  year, 
which  Ib  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  abseDce  of  labor  troubles,  as 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  reporL 

From  Table  No.  2  it  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  the  production  was  greatly  reduced,  and  that  the  production 
for  July,  August  and  September  would  indicate  that  about  one-half  the 
capacity  of  the  mines  was  produced.  This  is  fully  equal  to  the  average 
production  in  other  years,  and  is  aa  much  as  can  be  reasonably  expected 
during  those  three  months. 

From  Table  No.  3  it  can  be  seen  where  the  falling  off  was  most  notie- 
able.  In  connection  with  the  statute  requiring  all  coal  to  be  weighed 
and  credited  to  miners  before  being  screened,  and  the  suit  now  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court  involving  its  validity,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  small  proportion  of  "mine  run"  or  unscreened  coal  reported.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  some  reported  as  screened,  and  slack  or  nut,  is 
weighed  to  the  miner  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  and  is  reported  as  it  is 
sent  to  market.  How  far  this  is  true  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  at 
present. 

Tables  4  and  5  may  be  found  useful  to  others,  but  are  inserted 
principally  because  of  their  convenience  in  the  work  of  this  office. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  I  attempted  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
wages  paid  different  classes  of  employes,  and  the  distribution  of  coal,  but 
the  reports  sent  in  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  tabulation  of 
them  profitable. 

I  find  also  that  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  im- 
provements are  very  unsatisfactory.  Some  mine  owners  do  not  like  to 
fiirnish  the  information  asked  for,  as  the;  seem  to  think  that  it  may  be 
used  to  their  disadvantage.  The  total  cost  of  improvements  reported 
during  the  year  is  {35,885.80,  but  many  valuable  and  costly  improve- 
ment have  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
reports  made  to  this  office.  I  do  not  tabulate  those  received,  as  I  can 
conceive  of  no  good  results  that  would  come  from  their  publication.  In 
another  part  of  this  report  I  summarize  some  of  the  more  important  im- 
provements made  during  the  year.  I  do  not  give  the  monthly  reports 
in  full,  as  I  think  few  persons  would  be  sufficiently  interested  in  them  to 
consider  them  worth  perusal,  and  all  that  can  be  learned  from  them  will 
be  found  in  the  tables  given  herewith. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 


ThMe  thowmg  the  yearly  pnduction  of  eoal  for  the  State  of  Indiana  /rom 
1879  to  1S95,  indmve. 


Tut. 

Tone, 

CiPini.. 

I.m»,.. 

Oot.,im9,  to  Oot.,  1880 _ 

i,99a,4eo 

1,771,836 

Bst.  2,260  ,ona 

3,67Sfll» 

S^ 

4ji2,<m 

n..m.fii 

1,441,210 

lUcbards. 

,T50J»0 

fS.S 

»S  K; 

h'fQi)'^*. 

Stw.   1B5JXI0 

«a- - 

«*■■■- 

'1-?"' 

•NoRBportoDflle. 


TABLE  No.  2. 


TaMe  showing  the  number  of  viines,  vKn  employed,  mulee  t 
malfd  anumnt  of  eoal  prodwed  and  capital  inveeted  ii 
in  the  Slate  of  Indiana,  hy  cmmlies  ; 


vplfyyed  and  eati- 
tke  coal  butiness 


Uiuer. 

Men. 

Malta. 

dS;.. 

CpiUl. 

32 

1 
1     i 

3J)T6 

i 

22 

'■;S 

■JOO 

ISO 
59 

1 

131.43fi 

Ii 

;*i.«i 

16^19 

ii 

^=^-EEEEEEE 

?SSttf!SS^;::;::::z:: :r::r-:::::~::::: 

100]    7M< 

61V 

43KJB4 

lJti2,50U 

The  estiniate  of  capital  above  given  does  Dot  include  inveBimenlB  in 
coal  lands. 
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TABLE  No.  3. 


T(Ale  glwmng  the  ammmi  of  eoal  produeed  in  the  State  dwring  the  year  1 


Decamber — 
Total... . 


The  eetimate  for  small  mines  is  made  on  the  buis  of  r«porta  from 
thirty-five  of  that  cIms  located  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Btate,  and  the 
namee  of  pereoos  operating  mines  furnisbed  me,  but  nho  have  not  re* 
ported  their  uulput. 


TABLE  No.  4. 
.  List  of  Mine  Bottes. 

Meni. 

Boss. 

A.„.„. 

- 

Uriiiil  n.  r.  Co.,  <l«rt.  No.  5... 

aSii;ij=-== 
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&?"«i™T:r.::-"-r 

^ 

' 
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?£Si:  ^.SIS  :;:-:.™.:;:r::-.._ 

ffi'"— 

- 

- 

r^f'Kitfir — --■ 

Perth. 
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": 

liii.inond.So  3 

i^*=Ffr 

SSr= 



— 

It«^EE"=EEE- 

Ssi 

Ite:M;;^-::=:::::-— 

BrYiI---^--j - 

Wm.  L.  Wiill»«»  ._ 

sr 

.... 

SUUDtOD*. 

m^EEii 

Ssi"- 

Knightovllle. 
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TABLE  No.  4— Continued. 


Mm. 

BOBB. 

AddBBsb. 

DlTRSS  C0I[!<TT. 

W«hiDBtoii. 
Wuhinston. 

gffl::!:::™:::::™;r-.:::::: 
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FoDMVinr  Couittt. 

iisEI: 

Linton. 
LiStoS: 

Bickdall. 

fiTte;v 
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Edwudaport. 

Srk?;;rcit,. 

Woodalde. 

roiyille. 
OarboD. 

aiBtON  cooitrr. 

Jamei  F.  Andrew. .- 

Otter  CreBk 

ii^^'^^ 

M^SfcEEEEEE 
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TABLE  No.  4— Continued. 
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TABLE  No.  6. 


Table  thmeing  names  and  addresea  qfoperalorg  families  emploi/ing  more  than 

ten  men,  wUh  the  names  of  the  mines,  showing  new  mines  opened 

during  the  year  ami  Utose  s>i»pendedand  abandoned. 

CLAT  COUNTY. 


Chisaso  Bnil  Indiana  Coal  Cc 

Clay  ronnW  Ctwl  Co 

Coal  Bluff  Miains  Co 

Crawford  Coal  Co 

Crawforci  Coal  Co 

D.H.DaYisConlCo 

Diamond  Block  Coal  Co 

Gnieka  Block  Coal  Co  

Enraka  ffioek  Coal  Co 

Goucher.HcAdoo  A  Co „ 

JaokioD  Coal  HinlocCo 

Jackson  <'aal  Hinioa  Co  ■  — 

C.EhrllchNinlBfCb  -... 

C.  Ehrlioh  Hiniiia  Co  ..- 

P.Ehrllah 

I.  MelntOBh  A  Co 

Otter  Crsek  Coal  Co 

Ollor  ('rcBk  Coal  Co  

WaMon.  Littl«  A  Co ~ 

Henr7  E.  Wnaviir.  Ast 

Zeller  A  Siiilor  Cand  U.Co- 
ZellerASIirlorC.andM  Co. 
Zeller  A  Sisler  C.  and  M.  Co. 


Uartsbi 

Oirta 

Braci 


Clay  City.  Ind  .. 


Braiil.  iDd 

Tcrre  Haute, Ind 


B.  and  P.  Co.... 

Briar  Hill 

Harrison  


ChirBicn,  III 

Torre  HKUle.  Ind 


Crawford,  No.  5.... 

World's  Pair 

Diamond  , No.  S~. 
Eureka,Ko.l 


er.Ind.... 

cr.Ind... 
ar.Ind-.. 


Molntosh,  No.  2..-. 


DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Cab«IACo ~ 

Sivieu  County  Coal  Co  ... 
utnal  MIniDk  Co 

Wa*hinicUm  <%al  Co 

WaBhidirtan  Coal  Co -.. 

J.  M.  wTntisITleck"!"""" 


ManlEotnery.  Ind.. 
Cannelburg.lnd  .. 
WanbinKton,  Ind.. 


FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


::?;:!  £: 

Silverwood.Ind. 

8hipinnn-. 
Sitverwno 
Sturm 

.Noia "h 

1 
1 

!?'yf"»Bilumin 
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GIBSON  COCSTT, 
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1 
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OBEENE  CODNTI. 


iDd  Valley  Q 
too  CobI  Co. 


IndtanapaK 
Linton,  Ind 


goalli  LintoD  — 


KNOX  CODSTT. 


Bifknell  Cotl  Co..... 
Hoffman  Edw&rdip' 
PronMct  Hill  Coal  I 


Bisk»ll,Ind Bioknell 

iConlCo.    Vlncennee.  Ind Eiiwatdeport  ... 

■'■    cennes.Itid |  Proepeet  Hill  ... 


OWEN  COUKTV. 


PARKE  COCNTT. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


ilSillil^t^^i'Bs -. 

1 

1 
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— 
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. 

_ 
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PIKE  COUNTY. 
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Evansville.Ind - 
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! 

S.W.  Little  Coal  Co— 
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SULLI\'AN  COUNTY. 
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Addbehs. 
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1 

i 
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• 
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i 
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EaBle,  ln.l 
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VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 


Diamond  Cnal  Co 

EvansvilleUDlnnCoalCo 

|":S  :!  SS:::::;: 

i:::r.!  v.  :fc= 
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Fir.tAy«ii«e 
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VERMILLIOX  COUNTY, 


Terre  Hmite,  Ind.-... 

Indiana  Bitnminon.| 

F^mHiii'::::;:::: :::;:::;:'::::: 
SJSt::::::::;::.. 

1 

1 

Voorheet.  Ind  - 

' 

VIGO  corsTY. 


T.,„H..|,.   .d 

em  HautS;    nd'.".'.'.'. 
erre  Han te,  Ind 

Di(iniond,No.l 

::::: 

::■:; 

I 

i 

SoBleyville.ind 

' 

WARRICK  COUNTY. 


John  Arthbold 

QoDgh&  Kelly --. 

Howard- Jennings  Co 
Clemeni  VoglCoalC 
Lauder-WooJer  CdbI 
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RBCAPITULATIOK. 
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TABLE  No.  6. 


Table  tkowing  the  amount  of  coal  produced  during  the  year  1 
by  mines  employing  10  or  more  men. 


,  hy  CQunttee, 


In  tLddiCioD  to  the  aboTB.I  e 

of  bII  kinds  prodneed  bj  min , .  . 

(ID)  men  at  110^  tonii.    Tbii  catimBtion  is 
rerort*  rtceirad  ttnm  3iS  of  auch  minei. 


TABLE  No.  7. 


Table  ahmoing   th£  total   amoimi  of  coal  prodiiced  each   month  duriiig  the 
year  1895. 
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TABLE  No.  8. 


Table  showing  the  total  output  of  each  hind  of  eoal  at  each  mine  in  the  State 
for  the  year  1895* 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Mmis. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SS'K»S!S;mS;t";;;;~;:::;=;; 

1S6 

S9«B 

8«5 



M^ 

il!liBliS:==E;-= 

i 

i 
1 

in 

1 

ii 
1 

25387 
15.928 
&T.a20 

=1^ 

13^ 

J 

2,025 

?;::K'iS:-! r- 

6flM 
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4,280 
10330 

234116 

S16 

ii 

3fl91 

M.iirSj.h'No"'^""'""' — -"■■■■::■ 

ss 

■■■■« 

194 

1 

3^,135 

ii 

14459 

885,m 

281,072 

T2A)5 

■ 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


IS 

22,466 
5/)20 

8i^9 
2*3 

31/125 

31,802 

■■■■•a 

10.179 

1 

8,341 

1,MS 

61  W» 

24,301 

9S,9lil 

"" 

FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


■ 

7^2' 

1,276 



7,202 

1,275 

Total » 

' 

°SuTi.— AllmonthBW 


le  marked  eiCimKted. 
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QEEBKE  COUNTY. 
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PASKB  COUNTY. 
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1 
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10^ 
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PEBRY  COOtTTT. 
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8:S 

?3S 
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' 

PIKE  COUNTY. 


1 

9,887 
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69,511 
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70*17 
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SPENCER  COUNTY. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 
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ITBW  DEVEIiOPUENTB  MAD£  DUKISO   THE  TEAS. 

While  quite  it  number  of  new  mines  have  been  opened  during  the 
year  all  except  one  have  been  in  fields  which  have  been  partially  developed 
heretofore.  The  ihaft  of  the  Maule  Coal  Co.  at  PriDceton  is  ao  ezcep- 
tion,  however.  A.A«r  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the  soft  strata 
which  were  encountered  in  the  shaft,  this  company  finally  reached  a  vein 
of  fine  bituminous  coal  at  a  depth  of  440  feet.  It  proved  to  be  6-ft. 
10-in.  in  thickness  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  records  of  drill  holes 
for  gas  wells  indicate  that  the  same  vein  underlies  a  large  territory  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Princeton.  The  Maule  Company  pro* 
poses  to  equip  their  shaft  with  firstrclaes  hoisting  machinery,  and  a 
mining  machine  plant.  The  Yocb  mining  machine,  driven  by  com- 
pressed air,  will  be  used.  Another  shaft  will  be  sunk  during  the  coming 
summer  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  a  large  development  in  this 
field  in  the  near  future. 

The  development  of  the  lower  vein  at  Clinton  and  Geneva  will  tend 
to  largely  increase  the  output  of  coal  from  Vermillion  County  in  the 
,  near  future.  Watson,  Little  &  Co.  have  recently  reached  coal  in  a  test 
shaft  at  Williamstown,  Clay  County,  on  the  line  which  seems  to  divide 
the  bituminous  from  the  block  coal  fields  and  report  the  vein  a  good 
quality  of  bituminous  with  some  of  the  ]iroperties  of  the  block  coal. 


HDOMQ   UACHINERY. 

My  attention  has  been  ao  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  question  of  mining  by  machinery  in  this  State 
the  attention  it  demands  and  consequently  can  not  give  the  details  of 
this  branch  of  mining.  During  the  year  electric  mining  plants  have 
been  installed  at  the  Brazil  Block  Coal  Company's  Mines,  No.  1,  in  the 
city  of  Brazil  and  No.  8  on  the  line  between  Clay  and  Parke  counties,  in 
range  7.  These  are  the  only  machines  being  used  in  the  block  coal  field 
and  it  was  so  late  in  the  year  before  their  use  passed  the  experimental 
stage  that  I  have  not  data  sufficient  to  base  any  predictions  as  to  the 
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extent  to  which  thpy  vill  probablj  be  adopted  in  this  Geld.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  are  at  No.  1,  12  Morfran-Qardner  machioes,  the  power 
for  which  is  furnished  by  two  75  Kilowatt  dyaaniOB,  and  at  No.  8,  5 
Independent  and  10  Morgan-Gardner  machines,  driven  hy  two  100 
Kilowatt  dyDsinoe.  The  intention  is  to  uce  machines  at  the  latter  mine 
ooly  Id  the  bottom  vein,  all  work  in  the  upper  vein  being  done  by  pick 
miners. 

Id  the  bituminous  field  machines  are  used  in  the  following  tnloeB,  the 
power  employed  being  compressed  air : 

In  Parke  County,  at  Mecca,  No.  1,  Parke  County  Coal  Company's 
Mines,  Nos.  6, 7  and  8,  and  the  Calumet  Coal  Company's  Mine,  No.  1,  at 
Lyford 

In  Vermillifln  County,  at  the  Torrey  Coal  Mine  No.  4. 

In  Vigo  County,  at  the  Star  and  Peerless  Mines  of  the  Coal  Bluff 
Mining  Company ;  the  Grant  Mine  and  Parke  County  Coal  Company's 
No.  10  Mine. 

In  Bullivan  County,  at  Pbosniz,  Jumbo,  CarrysTille,  Shelburn  and 
Du^er. 

In  Greene  County  at  Island  Nos.  1  and  2. 

In  Vanderburgh  at  Sunnyside  mines  Nos.  1  and  2. 

In  Warrick  Gonnty  at  the  L&uder  Wooley  mine. 

Electric  mining  machines  are  in  use  at  the  Old  Pittsburgh  and  Star 
mines  in  Sullivan  County. 

Rope  haulage  systems  are  in  use  at  mines  No.  6  and  No.  8  of  the  Parke 
County  Coal  Co.,  in  Parke  County,  Nos.  8  and  10  of  the  Brazil  Block 
Coal  Co.,  in  Clay  County,  Island  No.  1  and  No.  2,  in  Oreene  Co.,  and 
tbe  Ingleside  mine  in  Vanderburgh  County,  and  two  electric  motors  are 
in  use  at  the  Old  Pittsburgh  mine  in  Sullivan  Co. 

HIMEB  OENEBATINO  FIRE  DAMP. 

There  are  but  few  mines  in  the  State  which  generate  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  (C  H4)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  air  explosive. 
By  reference  to  tbe  table  of  Cauaea  of  Accidents  it  will  be  seen  that  but 
two  accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause  during  the  year.  Both  of 
the  injured  men  have  brought  suit  for  damages,  and  I  content  myself 
here  with  the  statement  made  id  the  list  of  serious  accidents.  However, 
without  special  reference  to  those  cases,  I  will  say  that  I  have  learned  ia 
my  inquiries  that  where  this  gas  is  found  it  is  not  unusual  for  miners, 
a^r  the  proper  marks  have  been  made  by  the  "  fire  boss"  to  indicate  its 
presence  in  their  places,  to  attempt  to  "  brush  "  the  gas  out  themselves 
rather  than  lose  time  from  work  while  waiting  for  the  proper  official  to 
get  around  to  do  it.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  experience  of  miners  genei^ 
ally  with  this  gas,  this  is  a  dangerous  practice  from  the  &ct  that  a  naked 
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light  must  be  oaed  id  the  work,  and  there  is  no  means  of  leamiog  whea 
the  place  is  clear  without  carrying  that  light  into  the  place  where  the  gas 
had  been  etandiug,  when  there  is  danger  of  an  exploeicn  if  the  work  hu 
not  been  properly  done.  Serious  explosione  have  also  occurred  by 
"  brushing"  the  gae  back  upon  a  naked  light  which  had  been  left  at  a 
presumably  safe  distance  from  the  point  where  the  gu  had  been  found 
lodged.  The  only  safe  rule  is  that  no  person  should  enter  a  working 
place  where  gas  has  been  detected  until  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  proper 
person,  and  shown  to  be  so  by  the  safety  lamp. 

The  following  are  the  mines  in  which  this  gas  has  been  found  in  dan- 
gerous quantities : 

Mecca,  No.  1,  in  Parke  County, 

Mcintosh,  Ho,  1,  in  Parke  County.     Lower  vein. 

Lyford,  No,  1,  in  Parke  County. 

Gladstone,  in  Clay  County.  ' 

Shelburn,  in  Sullivan  County. 

Currysville,  in  Sullivan  County. 

Howard-Jennings,  in  Warrick  County. 

OIL   USED   FOR  ILLUHINATINQ   PURPOSEa. 

One  of  the  moBt  difficult  matters  to  deal  with  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mines  of  Indiana  to-day  is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oil  used  for 
illuminating  purposes.  la  several  instances,  on  the  first  examination  of 
mines,  they  being  idle  at  the  time,  were  found,  when  measured  by  the 
anemometer,  to  have  euflicient  ventilation  in  all  parts  for  the  number  of 
men  reported  to  be  employed.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  when  the  men 
were  at  work,  with  fully  as  good  a  current  going  the  air  was  found  loaded 
with  n  sickly  smelling,  heavy  smoke,  coming  from  the  lamps  used  by 
persons  at  work  in  the  mine.  The  impurities  causing  this  sraoke  are 
principally  the  carbons  of  mineral  oils  used  in  adulterating  the  animal  or 
vegetable  oils  which  should  be  used.  My  observation  is  that  this  smoke 
is  very  difficult  to  move  by  any  current  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  in 
minee,  especially  where  it  accumulate  in  a  dip  or  swamp,  so  that  simply 
increasing  the  amount  of  air  circulating  in  the  mine  would  not  remedy 
the  evil.  This  question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mine  Inspectors  in 
the  several  States  for  years  past,  and  some  of  them  have  succeeded  in 
having  laws  pa^^ed  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  use  in  the  mines  oils 
which  have  been  so  adulterated.  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Ohio 
statute  on  this  subject,  as  amended,  and  would  urge  upon  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  the  passage  of  a  similar  law,  with  a  penalty  sufficient  to 
insure  compliance  with  its  provisions. 

OHIO   PURE  OIL  LAW, 

"Only  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  or  other  oil  as  free  from  smoke  as 
a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  not  the  product  or  by-product  of 
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TO«D,  and  vhich  shall,  on  inspectioD  comply  with  the  followiag  test, 
shall  b«  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  miues  of  this  state :  All 
such  oil  must  be  tested  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  BpecJGc  gravity  of  the 
oil  must  Dot  exceed  24°  Tagliabue.  The  test  of  the  oil  must  be  made  in 
a  glaH  jar  one  and  five-tenths  iocbea  in  diameter  by  seven  inches  ^in 
depth.  If  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  45°  Fahrenheit  in  temperature  it 
must  be  heated  until  it  reaches  about  80°  Fahrenheit;  and  should  the  oil 
be  above  45°  and  below  60°  Fahrenheit  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  about  70°  Fahrenheit,  when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  to  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  before 
finally  being  tested.  In  testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  the  Tagliebue 
hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible,  read  from  below,  and  the  last  line 
which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall  be  regarded  as  the  true 
reading.  In  case  the  oil  under  teat  should  he  opaque  or  turlnd,  one-half 
of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed  and  token  to  be  the  true 
reading.  Where  the  oil  is  tested  under  difficult  circumstances,  an  al- 
lowance of  one-half  degree  may  be  made  for  possible  error  in  parallax 
before  condemning  the  oil  for  use  in  the  mine.  All  oil  sold  to  be  used 
for  illnmioating  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this  State  shall  be  contained  in 
barrels  or  pock^es,  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  the  dealer, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  and  the  date  of  shipment." 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  my  predecessor  has  in  several  of 
his  annual  reports  called  attention  to  this  evil  and  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  adulterated  oil  in  the 
mines  of  the  State.  In  the  last  L^islature  a  bill  for  sucb  an  act  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Clay 
County,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  This 
committee  was  composed  of  members  who,  with  one  exception,  had  no 
personal  experience  in  coal  mines,  and  they  could  not  believe  that  miners 
or  other  employes  in  mines  would  deliberately  injure  their  health  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  cents  per  month  in  the  cost  of  illuminating  oil. 

I  will  also  say  that  from  the  time  I  took  possession  of  my  office 
until  the  present,  I  have  bad  more  complaints  of  this  matter,  and  re- 
quests from  both  miners  and  operators  to  a^iat  in  securing  the  use  of 
pure  oil  than  of  all  other  evils  aflecting  the  working  of  the  mines. 
Several  miners  have  told  me  that  the  use  of  impure  oil  has  driven  them 
to  abandon  work  in  the  mines  entirely  on  account  of  its  effect  upon  their 
lungs,  already  afiected  with  asthmatic  troubles.  After  talking  with  one 
of  these  I  visited  a  mine  where  his  brother  was  at  work  and  found  him 
working  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  so  thick  as  to  make  his  light  have  the 
appearance  of  a  blood  red  danger  signal,  all  coming  from  the  lamps  of 
himself  and  his  son.  On  remonstrating  with  him  on  using  such  oil  and 
referring  to  his  brother's  case  bis  reply  was  that  it  was  no  use  for  one 
to  use  good  oil  while  others  ware  using  cheap  oil.     I  then  called  his  at^ 
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tention  to  the  &ct  that  the  air  was  coming  to  him  frMb  from  the  &n  and 
that  if  he  had  good  oil,  smoke  from  otheri  vonid  not  trouble  him.  He  said : 
"  Aj,  but  this  place  winna  last  long,  then  I  may  ha'  to  go  on  the  air 
ahint  the  oother."  Compulsion  by  lav  is  the  only  way  to  influence  such 
men  sad  they  are  numerous  id  the  mines.  While  mine  officials  profess 
to  be  very  anxious  to  have  pure  oil  used  by  employes  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  worst  oil  I  have  met  in  the  mines,  being  used  by  the  mine  bosses 
and  drivers.  A  few  mine  bosses  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and 
shown  that  where  they  are  in  earnest,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  penal  law, 
a  reform  can  beefi^ted.  But  there  are  so  few  of  these,  that  the  general 
result  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Ohio 
seems  to  b«  the  only  adequate  remedy. 

MINEB  EXAHDIED. 

I  give  below  a  brief  description  of  the  condition  of  mines  visited  during 
the  year,  by  myself  and  assistants. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Owned  by  Braul  Block  Coal  Company.  Located  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city  of  Brazil.  Is  a  new  mine  and  has  been  more  or  less  out 
of  proper  condition  during  the  year.  The  company  have  been  experi- 
menting here  with  electric  mining  nmcbinery  and  the  changes  necessary 
in  putting  in,  first  the  experimental  plant,  and  ai^rwards  the  permanent 
plant  have  prevented  the  proper  arrangement  and  development  of  the 
mine.  It  is  now  equipped  with  machines  in  successful  operation,  the 
first  in  the  Block  Coal  field,  and  is  in  fair  condition  as  regards  ventilation. 
The  escape  shaft  has  been  practically  useless  since  it  was  finished  on 
account  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  road  to  it,  but  that  has  been 
lately  romoved.  During  the  year  an  air  and  escape  shaft  has  been  sunk 
and  a  twelve-foot  &n  erected  at  this  mine. 


COLtniBlA   MINE. 

Zeller  &  Sigler  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  located  one-balf  mile  southwest 
of  Knightsville.  The  top  vein,  bad  roof,  wet  roads,  air  courses  in  bad 
shape,  and  several  doors  broken  down.  Air  bad  in  nearly  all  working 
places,  though  a  good  current  was  in  nearly  every  case  carried  up  to 
whero  working  began.  This  is  an  old  mine  and  work  is  a  long  way  from 
the  shaft.  On  a  second  visit  I  found  the  condition  greatly  improved  and 
28— Oboloot. 
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aa  the  pillkn  ue  being  drawn  I  think  there  will  be  little  difficulty  with 
ftir  during  the  remaining  time  (he  abaft  will  be  worked.  It  will  probably 
be  abandoned  during  18d6. 

CRAWFORD  No.  2  MINE. 

Located  at  Center  Point,  Ind.  I  found  this  mine  idle  on  both  of  my 
risits.  It  is  a  new  mine  and  is  in  excellent  condition  as  far  aa  I  was  able 
to  discover  under  the  circumstances. 

DIAMOND  So.  3  MINE. 

This  mine  was  idle  on  my  first  vii-it.  It  is  a  new  mine  owned  by  the 
Diamond  Coal  Company,  of  Chicago,  111,,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  quarter 
of  Sec.  7,  T.  13,  R.  7.  No  recommendations  were  found  necessary  on 
my  second  visit,  as  the  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

BiUAR  HILL  MtNE. 

Briar  Block  Coal  Company,  Clay  City.  On  my  first  visit,  April  4th,  I 
found  the  whole  air  current  being  seot  around  all  the  workings.  A 
large  part  of  the  air  course  was  badly  choked  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  mine  very  bad,  and  I  suggested  that  the  air  be  split  by  opening  a 
certain  door  in  the  mine  so  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  air  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  to  working  places  without  passing  through  the  obstructed 
air  course.  On  a  visit  made  shortly  afterward  to  see  if  this  and  other 
suggestions  had  been  complied  with,  I  found  that  it  had  not,  and  that 
pillars  were  being  removed  which  would  make  it  impossible,  and  the 
mine  was  in  very  little  better  condition  than  on  my  first  visit.  I  opened 
the  dour  myself  and  ordered  the  work  stopped  on  the  pillar.  The  de- 
Mred  effect  was  produced  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  air  from 
there  since.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances,  since  I  took  charge  of  the 
work,  in  which  I  have  to  complain  of  the  refusal  of  mine  officials  to  take 
my  advice, 

AUEBICAH   BEAUTY. 

Owned  by  Zeller  &  Sigler  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  Situated  on 
Center  Point  Branch  of  the  Vandalia  Raili'oad,  one  mile  east  of  Ashers- 
ville.  On  my  first  visit  the  mine  was  idle,  but  I  found  the  air  courses  in 
bad  condition.  On  the  second  visit  the  mine  was  in  fair  condllioD.  It 
will  probably  be  finished  during  the  present  season. 


Brazil  Block  Coat  Company,  located  on  the  Brazil  Division  of  the  C.  & 
E.  I.  R.  R.,  three  miles  north  of  Braal.  I  found  this  mine  idle  on  my 
first  visit,  May  lOth,  but  in  apparently  good  condition.     Shortly  after 
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«omplBinta  reftcb«d  me,  and  on  k  Mcond  visit  I  found  that  the  working 
force  had  been  greatly  inoreaaed  and  there  wai  not  air  enough  for  Uie 
men  then  in  the  mine.  Several  improvements  were  luggeeted  which 
were  carried  out,  and  on  a  third  visit  I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 
No  complaints  have  reached  me  from  thwe  since  that  tjme.  Pillars  are 
being  drawn  preparatory  to  abandoning  this  mine,  and  it  will  probably 
be  finished  during  the  preeent  season. 

EUREKA  No.  1  MINE. 

On  my  first  visit  I  found  this  mine  idle  and  in  apparently  good  cod. 
dition.  On  a  subsequent  visit  I  found  a  good  deal  of  air  escaping  and 
smoke  banging  in  a  number  of  places.  The  upper  vein  had  also  been 
opened  and  was  not  properly  ventilated.  I  spent  nearly  two  days  with 
tbe  mine  boss  on  this  visit  and  found  that  the  mine  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  a  large  amount  of  time  would  be  neoereary  to  place  it  in 
proper  condition  for  work.  Tbe  mine  bote  Icnaw  what  was  necessary  and 
how  to  do  it. 

EUKEKA  No.  2  MINE. 

Just  east  of  Carbon.  When  first  inspected  ventilation  was  very  poor 
on  account  of  tbe  small  space  availaUe  for  a  downcast;  on  my  recom- 
mendation this  was  enlarged  to  double  its  sise  and  partitvMu  between  tbe 
down-casts  and  up-casts  were  repaired.  On  my  second  visit  I  found  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

EXCEIBIOB  HINE. 

Located  northwest  of  Perth  one  mile.  There  are  two  veins  worked  in 
this  shaft,  and  it  is  well  ventilated  in  both.  Borne  dangerous  roof  is 
found  in  the  top  vein,  but  with  this  exception  tbe  mine  is  in  excellent 
conditioa.  By  a  break  in  the  roof  this  mine  was  flooded  by  water  from 
the  abandoned  wcwks  in  a  vein  overlying  the  two  now  being  operated. 
Though  all  the  men  employed  were  at  work  at  the  time,  and  the  water 
nearly  reached  the  roof  in  places,  by  good  management  on  the  part  of 
H  B.  Elirlioh,  Superintendent,  all  were  gotten  out  without  injury.  The 
water  is  btaag  pumped  out  and  tbe  mine  is  nearly  ready  for  operation 
again. 

FOKTNEB  MINE, 

One  mile  southwest  of  Turner,  is  a  bituminous  mine.  The  vein  is 
nearly  seven  fi>et  high  and  lies  very  near  the  surf^,  in  nnmerous  places 
not  over  eight  feet  of  strata  overlying  the  coal.  There  are  so  many 
openings  that  a  complete  system  of  ventilation  for  the  mine  is  imposuUe. 
However,  on  my  visit  to  the  mine  nn  November  28  I  found  there  was 
good  air  in  all  parte  of  it  from  oataral  ventilatica,  and  tbe  c 
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have  two  fiuis  on  the  premises  ready  to  be  put  into  immediate  use  if  neces- 
sary. In  other  respects  the  mine  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  owned 
by  C.  Ehrlich.     Ell.  Tibbito  is  the  mine  boss. 

FAIRTIEV   MINE. 

Located  four  miles  northwest  of  Brazil.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
this  mine  wag  idle,  making  some  repairs  in  the  bottom  vein.  As  Alt  as 
could  be  learned  under  the  circumstances  the  mine  was  in  good  condi- 
tion. On  the  two  subsequent  visits  I  found  the  mine  idle,  and  did  not 
make  another  inspection. 


Located  two  miles  northwest  of  Harmony.  Preparadons  had  been 
made  to  abandon  this  mine,  when  it  was  determined  to  work  aoother 
piece  of  coal  by  the  same  opening.  On  my  first  visit  I  found  it  very 
poorly  ventilated,  and  suggested  quite  a  number  of  improvements. 
These  were  made  and  the  bottom  vein  workings  were  put  in  a  &ir  con- 
dition. A  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  bottom  to  tbe  top  vein,  and  on 
my  second  visit  I  found  the  air  very  poor  in  that  part  of  the  mine,  but 
preparations  were  being  made  whi<ji  I  thought  would  remedy  that,  and 
since  the  completion  of  tbe  improvements  I  have  heard  no  complaint. 

GART.  No.  4. 

This  mine  was  in  good  condition  on  my  first  inapection,  all  the  work 
t>eing  done  upon  pillars,  and  since  that  time  the  mine  has  been  worked 
out  and  abandoned. 


Located  in  tbe  town  of  Cardonia.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  mines  in 
the  State,  employing  about  350  men  when  running  to  its  full  capacity. 
This  mine  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  only  objection  I  can  find  with  the 
way  it  is  conducted  is  that  break-throughs  are  uot  closed  up  as  quickly 
as  they  should  be,  which  makes  tbe  air  very  poor  near  tbe  fiicee  of  the 
entry.  On  my  last  visit  I  found  less  reason  to  complain  of  this,  and  tbe 
mine  was  in  good  shape  in  every  way. 

OLADSTONB  MIME. 

Located  on  the  line  between  Clay  and  Vigo  counties  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  "  Big  Four"  Bailroad.  Some  tronble  is  experienced  in 
this  mine  from  fire  damp,  but  the  ventilation  is  kept  in  such  condition 
that  there  has  been  no  accident  irom  this  cause  since  January,  when 
Joseph  Debouille  was  severely  burned. 
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HARRISON  Ko.  2  MINE. 

Located  four  miles  north  of  Clay  City.  Was  working  only  one  lide 
▼hen  inspected  April  30th.  It  ww  in  Aur  aondition  with  respect  to 
safety  and  ventilation.  Tl^e  second  inspectioD  of  the  mine  waa  made  by 
Mr.  MoCloud  in  July,  who  reported  favorably  of  its  conditicm. 

QASTSIDE   UINE. 

Located  one  mile  north  of  Knightaville.  On  my  first  visit  April  30th 
I  found  that  no  work  was  being  done  in  the  mine,  except  in  drawing 
pillars  preparatory  to  abandonment,  and  the  mine  waa  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  possible  for  that  work  to  be  done.  I  am  informed  that  the 
mine  will  be  abandoned  during  January  of  this  year. 

LOUISE  mNB. 

This  mine  was  visited  twice  during  the  year  and  found  in  Air  condition 
on  both  occasions.  It  is  worked  on  the  single  entry  plan  and  the  doora 
used  in  directing  the  ventilation  are  frequently  allowed  to  stand  open. 
I  recommended  that  additional  trappers  be  employed  and  the  doors  more 
aareftilly  attended.  When  tbis  is  done  the  mine  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

MoINTOSH  No.  i. 

This  is  a  new  mine  situated  one  mile  east  of  Brazil.  During  the  year 
an  escape  shaft  has  been  sunk,  covers  and  safety  catches  put  upon  the 
cages,  and  safety  gates  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit,  November  28th,  the  mine  was  in  fair  condition.  Another  sfdit 
ID  the  air  current  is  necessary,  which  the  superintendent  promises  to 
make  soon. 

NELLIE  MINE. 

Located  one  mile  south  east  of  Brazil.  Was  visited  twice  during  the 
year.  The  first  visit,  April  25th,  the  east  side  was  not  beiag  worked  at 
all  and  there  were  but  few  men  on  the  west.  On  account  of  water  lying 
in  the  air  course  the  ourrent  was  very  weak  in  places.  I  recommended 
that  the  water  be  taken  out  which  bad  been  done  before  my  next  visit, 
and  ccmditions  there  materially  improved,  though  nearly  the  same  thing 
existed  on  the  east  side  as  were  on  the  west  at  my  first  visit  By  the 
opening  of  a  new  air  course  this  trouble  has  been  largely  done  amy  with 
and  the  mine  is  now  in  &ir  condition. 

KICKLE  PLATE  MINE. 

Located  one  mile  south  of  Beowood.  Several  improvements  in  the 
way  of  stoppings  and  air  courses  have  been  made  at  this  mine  daring 
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the  year  and  on  my  last  rkit  I  found  it  is  &ur  condition  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  places  in  the  top  vein,  which  was  juat  being  starled,  it 
having  been  UDVoi^ed  for  some  time.  I  reeommended  tluit  the  ur 
coarse  leading  to  h  be  eleased  out  and  two  break thronglii  made,  wfaiefa 
Mr.  Cox,  tbe  mine  boa*,  promised  to  have  attended  to  tnmediatelj. 

OTTER  CREEK  MIME. 

This  mine  was  not  working  the  bottom  vein  at  the  time  of  either  of  my 
two  visits,  tbe  workings  in  the  top  vein  were  in  excellent  conditioo. 

FRATT  HINE, 

One  mile  west  of  Perth,  was  found  in  a  satis&etory  condition  on  eaeti 
of  my  two  visits,  though  the  mine  boss  wa§  puihing  some  further  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  ihortenisg  bis  air  current  to  secure  better 
results. 

SUPEBIOB  HDIE. 

A  new  mine  one-half  mile  west  of  Turner,  in  a  seven  foot  vein  of  bitum- 
inous coal,  began  taking  out  coal  in  January  1896,  during  the  year  has 
sank  an  escape  shaft,  placed  covers  and  safety  catches  on  his  cages  and 
safety  gates  on  the  shad.  The  shaft  was  sunk  on  a  fault  which  threw 
the  coal  down  about  eighteen  feet,  consequently  only  one  dde  of  the 
mine  is  being  worked.    Owned  and  ■operinteDded  by  P.  Ehrlick. 

WOKLD'a   FAIR  MUIE, 

One  mile  northeast  of  Brazil,  was  found  in  good  condition  on  the  oc- 
camon  of  both  of  my  visits. 


Situated  one  mile  north  of  the  World's  f^ir  mine.  Worics  three  v^s, 
was  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year.  When  examined  October 
27,  shortly  after  having  begun  work,  was  found  in  fair  ooudition.  The 
■trsta  between  the  top  and  tbe  second  rein  are  very  weak  and  there  are 
several  falls  through  which  the  air  escapes  between  the  two  veins.  In 
spite  of  this  the  mine  is  well  ventilated,  and  in  a  safe  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  middle  vein  where  the  roof  will  require  to  be  oonstaoUy 
watched. 

CRAWFORD  No.  5  MIHE. 

This  mine  is  worked  out  and  abandoned,  as  is  also  No.  9  of  the  Brazil 
Block  Coal  Company.  Brazil  Block  Coal  Company's  No.  10  mine  was 
not  in  operation  during  the  year  until  tbe  latter  part  of  November  and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  vint  it  sinee  operations  were  resumed. 
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OWEN  COUNTY. 

LancMter  Mine,  No.  S,  was  finsUy  abaodoned  during  the  Bummer  of 
1SV5,  and  No.  4  has  beeo  opened  up  and  is  in  good  condition  for  a  new 
mine,  though  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  not  been  complied  with 
at  the  date  of  our  last  visit. 

PARKE  COUNTY. 

cox  Mo.  3  MINE. 

Near  Cozvilie,  Indiana.  This  is  a  bituminous  mine  owued  by  the 
Brazil  Block  Coal  Company,  This  mine  has  been  Idle  a  good  deal  during 
the  year  on  account  of  differences  between  miners  and  opetatoia.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  while  it  was  in  operation.  As  far 
as  I  could  discover  from  the  examiaation  when  the  men  were  not  at  work 
the  miDC  is  in  fair  condition  as  regards  ventilation,  but  there  is  some  very 
dangerous  roof  in  the  mine  which  requires  constant  watching.  Some 
accideuts  happened  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  used  ou  part  of  the  mine 
boss  and  the  superintendent. 

CRAWFORD  No.  1  MIKE. 

Two  miles  northeast  of  Carbon.  This  mine  was  shut  down  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  and  after  operations  were  resumed  it  worked 
BO  irregularly  that  I  was  uot  able  to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  it  during 
the  year,  but  have  been  informed  that  the  mine  is  in  good  condition. 

LVFORD  Xu.  1  MINE. 

On  my  first  visit  to  this  mine  I  found  that  it  was  shut  down  for  repturs 
and  I  could  not  get  down.  Ou  my  second  visit  I  found  the  mine  in  a 
bad  shape,  but  the  owners  were  at  work  trying  to  improve  the  condition 
by  cleauiug  out  air  courses,  improving  brattices  and  stoppings,  and  were 
building  au  over  cast  ou  the  north  side  of  the  mine.  These  improve- 
ments will  materially  better  the  existing  conditions.  The  slate  overlying 
the  coal  is  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  timbers  and  gives  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work  in  mining  the  coal,  besides  the  constant  danger  attending  it, 
aod  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  accidents  from  that  cauBC.  The 
Lytord  Mining  Compauy  has  recently  disposed  of  its  holdings  of  coal 
property  to  the  Calumet  Coal  Company,  of  Chicago,  III.,  who  are  pre- 
paring to  develop  the  same  more  fully  than  has  heretofore  been  done, 
making  the  improvements  noted  above  in  No.  1  Mine,  and  are  preparing 
to  entirely  remodel  the  No.  2  shaft,  which  baa  been  idle  for  some  years. 
This  promises  to  be  a  more  important  point  in  coal  mining  than  it  has 
been  heretofore. 
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Mc?INTOSe  Ko.l  MINE, 

OwQed  by  I.  Molntoeh  &  Co.,  waa  sunk  to  the  bottom  veiD  during  the 
Bummer.  A  good  quality  of  coal  was  found,  of  Ikir  height  and  with  a 
good  top.  The  mine  developed  some  fire  damp,  and  one  aerions  accident 
occurred  daring  the  year  from  an  explosion  of  the  Bame.  Since  that 
time  the  proper  precaution!  have  been  taken  to  prevent,  ezplosioni  and 
no  Airther  damage  has  been  done  from  that  cauee.  The  top  v^  work- 
ings of  this  mine  are  in  a  very  dangeroua  and  poorly  ventilated  condition 
and  are  being  worked  solely  with  a  view  to  their  Airther  abandonment, 
which  will  probably  be  accomplished  early  in  the  present  year. 

MECCA  No*.  1  AND  2  MINES. 
These  mines  are  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ott«r  Creek  Coal  Co. , 
of  Brazil,  Ind.     No.  1  waa  found  in  qtlendid  condition  when  inspected 
on  April  18th.     No.  2  is  being  flnished  preparatory  to  abandonment. 

PAREB  No.  e  MINE. 

This  mine  was  visited  several  times,  X  having  made  two  regular  in* 
spectiona  and  being  called  there  twioe  on  account  of  accidents  resulting 
in  death,  which  are  noted  in  their  proper  place  in  this  report  On  mj 
first  visit  I  found  insufficent  air  on  the  north  entries  on  the  east  side  of 
the  shaft,  and  also  on  the  fifth  north  on  the  west  ude.  I  suggested 
several  improvements  in  air  courses  and  doors  and  on  my  last  visit  found 
the  conditions  materially  improved  and  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

PARKE  No.  S  MINE. 

On  my  first  visit  to  this  mine  I  found  it  in  fair  condition,  with  the  ex- 
eeptiou  that  breakthroughs  were  not  closed  properly  as  the  workings  ad- 
vanced, which  caused  the  air  to  be  dull  near  the  iaces  of  the  entries. 
On  my  second  visit  I  found  the  air  very  bad  in  several  of  the  entriee  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mine,  and  suggested  changes  to  be  made  which  J 
thought  would  improve  conditions  there.  On  a  third  visit  I  found  that 
they  were  working  toward  making  the  changes  suggested  and  that  in  the 
meantime  temporary  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  hmlty 
conditions,  with  t»ir  sucoess,  and  the  mine  was  in  a  passable  condition. 

PARKE  No.  9  MIKE. 

This  mine  was  worked  out  and  abandoned  during  the  year. 

SUPERIOR  No.l  MINE. 

This  mine  has  given  me  more  trouble  than  any  other  during  the  year, 
and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  four  visits  for  the  purpose  of  hav. 
ing  my  suggestions  complied  with,  looking  to  the  better  ventilation  of  the 
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mine.  On  my  lut  visit,  however,  I  found  that  the  mine  had  been  given 
a  thorough  overhauling  and  was  in  &ir  condition.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  roof  of  this  mine  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  keep  the  air  coursee 
and  entries  open  and  in  a  safe  condition,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  con- 
stant watch  fulne§§. 

SUPERIOR  No.  2  MINE. 
Ib  a  new  mine  sunk  during  the  year  and  is  only  &trly  opened  up.  It 
ia  located  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  No.  1  mine,  and  promises  to  be 
a  good  mine,  as  it  is  well  laid  out  and  the  coal  is  proving  of  good  quality. 
Ventilated  by  a  twelve-foot  fiin,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  all  appliances 
and  safeguards  required  by  law. 

PARKE  No.  7  MINE. 

From  a  combination  of  causes  I  have  been  unable  to  inspect  this  mine 
during  the  year,  but  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  preparations  are 
being  made  to  abandon  it.  For  quite  a  good  portion  of  the  year  it  wa« 
not  in  operation,  and  when  it  was,  other  duties  kept  me  so  busy  that  I 
could  not  conveniently  visit  it,  but  hope  to  do  so  soon 

FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 

8BIPHAI'  MIME. 

This  mine  worked  only  a  few  months  during  the  year  and  was  finally 
transferred  to  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Company,  during  the  month 
of  November.  I  did  not  inspect  it  during  the  year,  and  have  no  record 
that  my  predecessor  did.  It  was  suspended  at  the  time  of  both  of  my 
visits  to  Fountain  County. 

SILVEBWOOD   UINE. 

This  is  a  new  mine  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Silver- 
wood,  shaft  sixty-five  feet  deep,  into  a  good  vein  of  bituminous  coal. 
Though  not  fully  equipped  when  I  visited  it,  it  was  in  a  fair  condition  a« 
to  safety  and  ventilation. 

erUBH  MINE. 

Owned  by  M.  Sturm,  Silverwood,  Ind.  This  is  a  small  mine,  employ- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  men.  The  underground  pillars  are  being 
drawn  and  the  mine  will  soon  be  abandoned.  On  my  first  visit  I  ordered 
safety  gat«fl  put  upon  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  suggested  that  the  rope 
being  used  was  too  light  for  the  work  required  of  it.  On  my  second  visit, 
a  month  later,  I  found  that  gates  had  been  erected  as  suggeeted,  and  was 
informed  that  a  new  rope  had  been  ordered.  This  mine  may  be  run  on  a 
small  scale  for  some  time  before  being  entirely  abandoned,  as  the  under- 
ground workings  are  in  good  condition. 
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DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


BDCKBTE  MDIB. 


Located  Dear  Cannelburgh.  Thie  miDe  haa  aot  be«u  in  operation  for 
•eme  time.  At  the  time  of  my  viait,  they  were  making  airangements  to 
take  the  water  out  preparatory  to  starting  the  mine. 

MONTGOMERY  Ko.  i  MISE. 
Located  at  Montgomery,  operated  by  the  Davien  County  Coal  Co- 
The  coal  ie  three  feet  eight  inches  thick,  worked  by  shaft.  When  in- 
spected December  19,  it  vas  in  bad  condition.  In  some  part«  of  the  mine 
the  ventilation  was  bad,  dne  to  badly  closed  breakthroughs.  Several 
changes  were  ordered  which  the  company  agreed  to  do  at  once.  They 
employ  eighty-five  men  at  th<s  mine. 

MONTGOMERY  No.  3  MIKE. 
Located  at  Montgomery,  operated  by  Davien  County  Coal  Go.     The 
coal  is  three  feet  eight  inches  thick,  operated  by  shaft.     When  last  in- 
spected was  in  good  condition.     This  mine  employs  fifty  miners. 

MUTUAL  MIITE. 

Located  at  Clark  Station.  Operated  by  shaft,  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  coal  is  partly  cannet  and  partly  bituminous,  the  cannel  being  three 
feetand  bituminous  one  and  one-half  feet  thick.  This  [daee  waa  inspected 
OD  December  18,  and  found  in  good  condition. 

No.  4  MINE. 

Owned  by  Cable  &.  Kaul^an  Co.  Located  two  miles  south  of  Wash- 
ington. Thie  mine  has  been  idle  for  two  months.  When  last  inspected 
was  in  good  condition. 

No.  9  MINE. 

Owned  by  Cable  &  Kaufman  Co.  Located  two  miles  south-west  of 
Washington.  This  mine  was  iiupect«d  on  April  7.  Ventilation  was 
found  very  bad,  due  ti>  damp  coming  from  old  workings.  The  same  were 
ordered  bratlieed  off  from  the  new  workings. 

STOYS'  MINE. 

Located  at  Bs^tesville.  Owned  and  operated  by  Abraham  Stoy  &  Scai- 
The  mine  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  £.  &  R.  R.  R.  The  coal  Is  three 
feet  thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  operated  by  shaft  fifty  feet  deep. 
They  employ  twenty-three  miners  at  this  mine. 
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WIKKXETLBCK  KIVB. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Jonaa  WiDklepIeck.  Located  near  Baglesville, 
two  mUes  from  the  £.  &  R.  R.  R.  Operated  by  shaft  fifty  feet  deep, 
^e  coal  ie  three  feet  thic^  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  inspected  thia 
mine  December  3,  and  ordered  eeveral  changes  made  to  place  the  mine  in 
compliance  with  the  law.     Thia  nne  employB  twenty-four  miners. 

wilsoh's  hire. 

Located  *ear  Waskii^ton,  Indiau-  Operated  by  WatliingttHi  Coal 
Co.  The  Goal  y  six  feet  thick,  of  a  good  quality.  This  mine  is  nearly 
worLed  out,  and  they  are  drawing  the  pillars  on  nearly  all  the  entries. 
This  place  is  operated  by  abaft  sixty-four  feet  deep.  When  last  inspected 
was  in  fair  condition. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

FLUHART  HIKE. 

Operated  by  Linton  Coal  ami  Mining  Company.  Located  one  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Linton,  and  operated  by  shaft  seventy-two 
feet  deep.  The  coal  is  five  feet  thick,  of  good  quality.  This  mine  was 
inspected  March  25,  when  the  air  oourses  were  badly  filled  with  slate  and 
water.  The  necessary  changes  were  ordered  made  to  place  the  mine  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

If  LAND  VALLEY   MINE. 

Located  two  miles  southeast  of  Linton,  on  the  I.  &,  V.  Railway.  The 
coal  is  five  feet  thick,  of  excellent  quality  for  steam  and  domestic  use. 
Operated  by  shaft  fifty-two  feet  deep.  The  output  at  this  place  is  about 
three  hundred  tons  daily.  When  last  inspected  the  mine  was  in  good 
condition.     Fifty  men  are  employed  at  this  mine. 

ISLAND  No.l  MINE. 
Owned  by  Island  Coal  Company.  Located  one  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Linton.  Operated  by  shaft  sixty-six  feet  deep.  This  mine  has 
lately  been  equipped  as  a  machine  mine,  and  they  also  have  the  latest 
improved  machinery  for  hauling  and  screening  the  coal.  The  coal  is  five 
feet  thick,  of  excellent  quality  for  steam  and  domestic  use.  They  em- 
ploy one  hundred  men.     When  last  inspected  was  in  good  condition. 

ISLAND  No.  2  MINE. 

Located  at  Linton,  owned  by  Island  Coal  Company,  operated  by  shaft 
ninety-five  feet  deep.     This  is  a  machine  mine,  one  of  the  laigeit  in  the 
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Btate.  They  run  twenty-two  Harrison  machineB.  The  capadty  at  this 
place  is  one  thousand  tons  daily.  The  coal  is  five  feet  ^ick  and  of  ex* 
ceilent  quality.  They  have  lately  put  ia  rope  haulage.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  fifty  persons  are  employed.  In  good  conditioQ  when 
inspected. 

SDHHIT   MIME. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Liaton,  on  the  I.  &  V.  Branch  R.  B., 
operated  by  shaft  ninety-five  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  five  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  of  good  quality.  Thia  mine  was  inspected  December  1st,  the  ven- 
tilation was  found  bod,  due  to  badly  stopped  break-throughs.  The 
neoeasary  repairs  were  ordered  and  on  ray  return  two  weeks  later  I  found 
the  mine  in  good  condition.    This  mine  employs  150  men. 

SOUTH   LUTTOH   MINE. 

Located  one  mile  south  of  Linton,  on  a  branch  of  the  I.  &  V.  B.  R., 
operated  by  the  South  Linton  Coal  Company.  The  coal  is  five  feet  thick, 
of  good  quality,  operated  by  a  shaft  eighty-one  feet  deep.  They  have 
lately  put  down  a  manway.  When  last  inspected  this  mine  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition.     This  place  has  a  daily  capacity  of  400  tons. 

TEMPLETON'S  MIIfE. 

Located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southwest  of  Linton.  This  mine  is 
operated  by  shaft,  the  coal  is  five  and  a  half  feet  thick  and  of  excellent 
quality.  At  present  they  employ  less  than  ten  men,  but  are  putting  in 
machinery  preparatory  to  opening  a  large  mine. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

BICKMELL  MIME. 

Located  at  Bicknell,  Ind.  Operated  by  the  Bicknetl  Coal  Company. 
The  coal  is  four  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is 
worked  by  a  shaft  ninety-seven  feet  deep.  They  employ  forty-five  miners 
at  this  mine,  and  when  last  inspected  it  was  found  in  good  condition. 

EDWARDBFORT   MIME. 

Operated  by  the  Hoffman-Edwardgport  Coal  Company.  This  is  a  new 
mine,  having  been  opened  within  the  past  year.  The  coal  is  four  and 
one  half  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality ;  operated  by  a  slope.  This 
place  was  inspected  December  16th,  and  found  in  good  condition.  They 
employ  twenty-seven  miners. 
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rBOBPSCT   HILL  HIKE. 

Located  st  VinceDnee,  Ind.  Owned  by  Frank  Clark,  operat«d  hj  a 
shaft  335  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  three  feet  thick,  of  &ir  quality.  It  ie 
underlaid  with  fire-clay  of  a  very  soft  nature  which  heaves  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  keep  roadways  and  air  courses  open,  making  it  a  very  expensive 
coal  to  work.  I  inspected  this  mine  on  December  17th,  and  found  the 
general  condition  of  the  mine  bad. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

ATBSHIRE    HIKE. 

Operated  by  David  Ingle,  Oakland  City.  This  miue  is  located  at 
Ayrshire,  six  miles  east  of  Oakluid,  it  is  operated  by  a  shaft  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  coal  is  five  feet  thick  and  of  excellent  quality.  They  employ 
about  150  miners.  When  last  inspected  the  mine  was  in  fair  condition, 
except  ventilation,  which  was  bad,  due  to  badly  stopped  break-thronghs 
and  use  of  curtwns  instead  of  doors.  I  recommended  putting  in  doors 
and  fixing  up  the  break-throughs,  which  they  readily  agreed  to  do.  I 
think  the  next  inspection  will  find  the  mine  in  good  coudiiion. 

BLACKBURN   HIKE. 

Owned  and  operated  by  S.  W.  Little.  L<ocated  at  Blackburn  Station 
and  operated  by  a  slope.  The  coal  is  seven  feet  thick  with  ceusiderable 
sulphur.  The  company  has  lately  put  in  the  latest  improved  machinery 
for  handling  and  screening  the  coal.  They  employ  twenty-seven  miners. 
When  lost  inspected  the  mine  was  in  fair  condition. 

HARTWELL  MINE. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Cable  &  Kaufman,  Washington,  Ind.  Man- 
aged by  Thomas  Bmall.  This  mine  is  located  near  Augusta,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Air  Line  R.  R.  It  was  ii'spected  on  Dec.  21st,  and  found  in  ex- 
cel lent.condition.  The  coal  is  four  feet  thick.  When  the  mine  was  in- 
spected they  were  working  sixty-nine  miners  and  two  mules  in  the  mine, 
and  five  men  on  the  outside. 

little's  mine. 

Owned  and  operated  by  8,  W.  Little  Co.,  Evansville,  Indiana^  Lo- 
cated at  Little  Star,  on  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  R.  R.  The  coal 
is  six  and  a  half  feet  thick,  of  fair  quality,  operated  bj  a  shaft  eighty-six 
feet  deep.  They  employ  sixty-five  miners.  I  inspected  this  mine  De- 
cember 23d,  and  found  it  it  good  condition. 
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VERMILLION  COUNTY. 

FERN  HILL  HIN£. 

Locat«d  near  Clinton.  Was  idle  on  my  first  viait.  On  my  seconif 
visit,  Aug.  19th,  the  mine  was  in  good  conctitioo  in  all  reepects. 

INDIANA  BinjMISOCS  No.  1  MINE, 

Northwest  of  Clinton.  This  mioe  has  been  remodeled  during  the 
year  and  fitted  with  patent  self  dumping  cages,  new  boilers  and  a  twelve 
foot  fan,  also  a  new  eighty  thousaod  ponnds  capacity  track  scalea. 
'nieee  repairs  were  under  way  on  my  first  visit  and  I  did  not  inspect  the 
mine.     When  inspected,  Aug.  19th,  the  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

TOREY  No.  i  MINE. 

On  my  first  visit  this  raine  was  being  sunk  to  the  bottom  vein,  and  no 
work  was  being  done  in  the  upper  vein.  On  my  second  visit  the  mine 
was  jaet  starting,  after  a  strike,  and  was  in  bad  shape  in  the  upper  vein 
works.  Very  little  work  has  b^eu  done  in  opening  the  bottom  vein 
which  is  the  same  ci>al  that  is  being  mined  at  Lyford,  in  Parke  County. 
This  mine  is  located  at  Geneva,  Vermillion  County. 

HAZEL  CBEBK  Ho.  I  MINE. 

This  mine  is  being  worked  by  a  company  of  miners  who  have  it  leased 
from  the  Hazel  Creek  Cial  Co.  When  examined  it  was  in  fair  condition 
with  the  exception  of  one  part  of  the  mine  where  about  eight  men  were 
at  work.  The  air  was  very  bad  there,  and  I  gave  tbe  mine  boea  ten  days 
to  remedy  it  or  cease  work  there.  I  have  siuce  learned  that  that  part  of 
the  raine  was  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  but  pillar  work  left  in  the 
mine,  bnt  It  may  be  run  on  a  small  scale  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
year. 

VIGO  COUNTY. 

ORAMT   MINE. 

Located  near  the  town  of  Grant,  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.  When  ex- 
amined this  mine  needed  a  good  deal  of  improvement,  as  the  road  to  the 
escape  shaft  had  been  allowed  to  fail  in  and  the  shaft  was  not  available 
to  the  use  of  the  men.  The  air  in  some  parts  of  the  mine  was  also  bad, 
and  I  instructed  the  Superintendent  to  make  tbe  necessary  improve- 
ments. He  has  since  reported  that  this  has  been  done,  though  1  have 
not  made  a  second  inspection  of  the  mine. 
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VIOO    HIHK. 

One  mile  west  of  Foleyville.  Is  &  new  mine  operated  by  slope.  It 
is  in  good  condition  in  oil  respects,  well  aired  aad  safe.  A  safety  spring 
was  recommended  on  the  top  of  the  slope  to  prevent  cars  running  back. 
On  my  second  visit  I  found  that  one  had  been  placed  there. 

BAT   MINE. 

At  Seeleyville,  Ind.  Is  a  new  mine  opened  by  shaft.  Is  fitted  with 
self-duoipisg  cages,  and  is  aired  by  a  twelve-foot  fan.  An  escape  shaft 
is  being  sunk  at  this  mine,  and  is  nearly  completed  at  this  writing. 
When  this  is  done  the  mine  wUl  be  in  excellent  condition  in  all  re- 
spects. 

VICTOE  MINE, 

Southeast  of  Fontanet,  was  found  in  good  condition,  except  that  the  roof 
is  dangerous.  However,  it  was  welt  timbered  and  all  possible  care  taken 
to  prevent  accidents.  This  mine  is  nearly  worked  out,  and  will  probably 
be  abandoned  during  the  year. 

UNION   MINE. 

North  of  Fontanet,  is  a  new  shaft,  fitt«d  with  selfdumping  cages.  I 
found  all  the  conditions  of  the  law  complied  with  at  this  mine.  The 
roof  is  very  bad  in  some  places,  but  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  and  none  were  reported  from  this  cause  during  the  year. 

STAR  UlNE. 

Just  soulh  of  Fontanet.  I  found  this  mine  in  excellent  condition,  in 
all  respecte.  They  are  now  engaged  in  drawing  pillars  preparatory  to 
abandoning  the  mine  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  during  1896. 

PEERLESS  MINE. 

Located  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Coal  Bluff  crossing,  on  the  C.  &  E. 
I.  R.  R.  This  mine  has  run  so  irregularly  during  tbe  year,  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  visit  it  when  it  was  at  work.  When  inspected  it  was  in 
&ir  condition  and  I  considered  no  recommendations  necessary. 

NICKLE  PLATE   MINE. 

Located  one  mile  southwest  of  the  Vigo  mine.  The  coal  lies  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  valley  and  is  brought  to  daylight  by  mules  The 
mine  is  aired  by  two  Jans,  and  was  in  good  condition  when  inspected, 
except  that  breakthroughs  were  not  being  well  closed,  however  there  wu 
plenty  of  air  in  the  mine  to  keep  it  well  ventilated,  in  spite  of  the  waste. 
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HEBCDLEB  HIDE. 

This  mine  was  worked  out  and  abandooed  during  the  year. 

DIAMOND  MINE  No.  1. 

This  mine  did  not  resume  operadon  after  the  stoppage  on  May  let.  It 
has  been  definitely  abandoned.  The  machinery  has  been  moved  to 
Diamond  No.  2  near  Grant,  which  hu  been  opened  since  that  dme. 

EAOLE  MINE. 

Located  just  west  of  the  Vigo  mine.  Opened  hy  a  alope.  When  first 
examined  this  mine  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  for  air,  but  on  my 
recommendation  a  Ian  was  erected  and  on  subsequent  examination  the 
mine  was  found  in  good  condition. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


Located  in  the  town  of  Shelbum.  This  mine  was  examined  by  Mr. 
McCloud  who  reports  it  in  bad  condition,  dirt  being  allowed  to  accumu* 
late  in  the  air  courses,  and  the  road  to  the  escape  shaft  being  badly  filled 
up.  It  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  C.  C.  Heiaen,  Chicago,  who 
has  made  a  great  many  improvementa  on  the  outside  of  the  mine  during 
the  year,  and  I  hope  that  the  inside  condition  will  be  bettered  soon. 

OLD   FITTSBUROH  MINE. 

Located  at  Hymera.  Was  in  fiur  condition  when  examined,  exc«pt 
that  the  roof  was  bad  in  places,  and  the  air  having  to  travel  through  old 
works,  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  hare  been.  Electric  machines  are 
used  in  this  mine,  and  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by 
two  electric  motors.  There  has  been  several  changes  in  superintendents 
during  the  year  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  have  improvements 
made  systematically,  and  on  a  later  visit,  the  air  courses  were  found  in 
very  bad  condition. 

JUMBO  MINE, 

Located  at  Jackson  Hill,  is  in  fair  condition  only.  The  mine  has  been 
opened  up  extenuvely  and  proper  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  air 
courses,  so  that  the  air  is  bad  in  some  parts  of  the  mine.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  air  be  split  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  asd  the  superin- 
tendent has  promised  to  comply  with  this. 
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STAR  MISE. 

Located  at  GnuniueFCf  P&rk.  This  mine  wu  found  in  loir  condition 
on  all  Tieits  made  during  the  year,  as  it  is  nearly  new,  with  good  roof  and 
bottom.  Mr.  McCtoud  resigned  the  position  of  Assistant  State  Mine 
Inspector  to  take  charge  of  this  mine,  and  reports  from  there  lately  indi- 
cate that  conditions  have  considerably  improved. 

CURBY8VILLE  MIME. 

One  mile  north  of  Sbelburn  on  the  E.  &  T.  H.  R.  R.  Is  in  poor  con- 
dition 1  the  main  shaft  in  several  places  has  given  way  and  it  needs  a 
recurbing.     The  Mr  is  very  poor  at  the  head  of  the  workings. 

PHOENIX    MINE. 

Located  at  Alum  Cave,  on  the  line  between  Clay  and  Sullivan  counties. 
Some  repairs  were  needed  here  on  the  first  visit.  On  the  second  visit 
the  mine  was  found  in  fair  condition,  while  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

BUSH    CREEK   MINE. 

Located  four  miles  east  of  Sullivan  on  I.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  Owned  by 
Watson,  Little  Coal  Oo.  Operated  by  ahafl  one  hundred  and  six  feet 
deep.  This  is  a  new  mine,  having  been  opened  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  coal  is  five  feet  three  inchea  thick,  of  good  quality.  When  last  in- 
spected the  mine  was  in  good  condition.  They  employ  thirty-three 
men. 

HANCOCK   MINE. 

Located  at  Farnsworth  on  I.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  Owned  by  Hancock  & 
Conklin.  Operated  by  shaft  seventy- three  feet  deep.  When  last  in- 
spected this  mine  was  in  excellent  condilion.  The  coat  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  of  good  quality.     They  employ  forty  men  in  the  mine. 

LYONTON   MINE. 

Owned  by  Lyonton  Coal  Co.  Operated  by  shaft  forty-five  feet  deep. 
The  coal  is  five  feet  in  thickneas  of  good  quality.  This  mine  has  been 
idle  for  aeveral  months. 

DUOGER  MINE. 

Located  at  Dugger  on  the  I.  &  S.  R.  R.  and  I.  &  V.  Coal  Branch. 
When  firat  visited,  Mr.  McCIoud  reported  the  mine  in  a  had  shape.  The 
mine  changed  hands  during  the  summer  and  is  now  being  operated  by 
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the  Indiana  &  Chicago  Coal  Co.  After  taking  possession  of  the  mine 
thej  spent  nearly  three  months  in  making  repairs  underground,  and 
when  last  visited  it  was  found  to  be  id  a  fair  condition. 

DUQQER   COOPERATIVE  HIKE. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Dugger.  la  operated  on  a  small  scale  by  a 
joint  stock  company.  Mr.  McCloud,  on  his  first  visit,  ordered  that  an 
escape  way  be  provided  at  this  mine.  Some  work  was  done  towards  this 
but  on  our  last  visit  nothing  was  Ijeing  done  toward  completing  it.  We 
found  that  less  than  ten  men  were  being  employed  under  ground  and 
that,  consequently,  the  law  did  not  compel  the  company  to  make  the 
opening.  The  ventilation  was  fair  and  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  other 
respects  good. 

Several  mines  reported  from  Sullivan  county  last  year  by  my  prede- 
cessor are  now  employing  less  than  ten  men  and  have  not  been  inspected 
nor  required  to  report  to  this  office  since  my  term  began.  Myself  and 
assifilants  found  our  time  so  fully  employed  in  inspecting  and  recom' 
mending  improvements  in  the  larger  mines  of  the  State  and  seeing  thai 
our  recommendations  were  complied  with  there  that  we  were  compelled 
to  entirely  ne^ect  those  to  which  the  law  does  not  apply,  and  may  have 
omitted  some  mines  employing  between  ten  and  fifteen  men.  Hi 
ever,  during  the  present  year  we  shallaltempt  to  visit,  at  least  once,  all 
mines  in  the  State,  and  be  able  to  report  fully  on  their  condition, 
ductiou  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  them.  In  another  part  oi 
this  report  I  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  mines  ol 
this  cla?s,  based  on  the  best  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal,  which  shows  tb's  to  be  a  very  important  industry  in 
itself. 

VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 


Was  inspected  twice  and  found  in  fair  coudition  ou  both  occasions.  In 
common  with  all  mines  In  Vanderburgh  County  this  mine  has  a  good  roof 
and  the  ground  is  dry.  During  the  summer  the  outside  work  of  the  shaft 
has  all  been  rebuilt  and  made  new  and  the  mine  is  in  good  condition. 

FIRST   AVENUE   MINE. 

This  mine  was  visited  twice  during  the  year,  and  on  my  second  visit  I 
found  that  several  improvements  had  been  made  during  the  year,  by 
cleaning  out  the  air  course,  bratticing  break-throughs,  and  hanging  new 
doors  in  the  mine,  putting  it  in  a  fair  condition. 
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BUHKY8IDE  UIME. 

Was  TJeited  twice  duriDg  the  jear.  Between  my  two  visits  the  main 
air  couree  hod  been  cleaned  out  and  three  patent  doors  hung,  which,  with 
other  needed  improvements,  has  brought  the  air  to  a  good  condition.  In 
other  reepects  the  mine  ig  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 

DNION    MINE. 

This  mine  is  operated  by  the  Evansville  Union  Coal  Mining  Company, 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  persons  working  in  and  about  the  mines. 
The  mine  was  found  in  bad  condition  on  my  first  visit,  it  having  very 
poor  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  no  escape  shaft.  Curtains  were 
used  in  place  of  trap  doors  and  the  signal  law  of  the  Btate  was  not  being 
complied  with.  I  recommended  the  necessary  change  aud  that  an  escape 
shaft  be  sunk  immediately.  This  was  started  and  sunk  about  100  feel, 
and  on  my  second  visit  work  in  it  had  been  abandoned  for  some  time.  I 
,  ordered  that  all  men  except  ten  be  taken  out  of  the  mine  unless  work 
was  immediately  resumed  on  the  escape  shaft.  After  trying  this  for 
some  dayu  tfaey  decided  to  push  the  work  on  the  escape  shaft  and  are 
doing  80  flt  the  end  of  the  year. 

IKGLESIDE  MINE. 

Operated  by  John  Ingle  &  Co.  This  is  the  oldest  mine  in  the  Slate. 
The  main  entry  being  driven  a  mile  from  the  birttom  of  the  shaft,  an 
endkc^s  rope  is  used  for  drawing  coal  in  the  main  entry,  a  distance  of 
1,300  yards.  The  mine  wan  found  in  good  condition  on  both  of  my 
visiis,  except  that  the  air  cmrres  required  cleaning  in  some  places.  On 
my  second  vi->it  I  found  that  this  had  been  done  and  the  mine  was  in 
good  C'ludiiion  in  all  respects. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

CANNELTON    MINE 

Located  three  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Canneltou.  Is  operated 
by  a  drift.  This  mine  was  found  in  good  condition  when  inspected  in 
April.  It  was  idle  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  was  not  visited 
again.     Work  was  resumed  on  December  10, 

TROY   MINE. 

Is  located  at  Troy  on  the  Ohio  River,  Is  ventilated  by  a  furnace, 
which  at  limes  is  not  properly  cared  for,  causing  the  air  to  be  bad  in  the 
mine.  If  it  should  be  attended  to  sufficient  air  would  be  provided,  and 
the  mine  would  be  in  good  condilion.  This  mine  was  visited  but  once 
during  the  year,  as  it  was  idle  during  a  great  part  of  the  s 
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WARBICK  COUNTY. 

STAR  UlNE. 


Located  at  Newburgh.     W&n  inspected  twice  and  found  in  good  cod- 
ditioD  on  both  occaeione. 


LAUDER  MINE. 

Located  at  Boonville.     Mine  machines  are  used  in  this  mine,  it  is  well 
ventilated,  has  a  good  roof  and  is  in  good  condition  in  all  respects. 

HOWARD  JENNINGS  MrNE. 

This  is  a  new  mine  located  near  Chandlers  on  the  L. ,  E.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 
When  visited  on  September  9,  it  was  not  fully  equipped  but  the  persons 
in  charge  promised  to  comply  with  the  law  in  all  respects,  as  soon  as  . 
possible.     8ome  fire  damp  has  been  found  in  this  mine. 

LIST  OF  ACCIDENTS— FATAL 

Jauuarj-  11,  1895.     Diamond  mine.  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.     Walter 

Hays,  fall  of  rock ;  killed. 
January  12,  1895      Gart.  No.  3  mine,  B.  B.  C.  Co      J.  W.  Elliott,  fall 

of  rock  in  room  ;  died  same  evening. 
January  16,  1895.     Gart.  No.  4  mine,  Clay  county.   George  Sraallcombe, 

killed  by  falling  slate. 
January  26,  1895.     Prospect  Hill  mine,  Knox  county.     J.  Todd,  killed 

by  falling  down  shaft. 
February  2,  1895      Ingleside  mine,  Vanderburgh  county.     Robt.  L{)ve, 

injured  by  premature  blast;  died  a  week  later.     No  report  made  t« 

this  office  until  in  April. 
March  14,  "1895.     Star  mine,  Warrick  county.     Patrick  McGuire,  killed 

by  premature  blast. 
March  25,  1895.     Parke  No  fi  mine,  Parke  county.     Otis  Jackson,  killed 

by  fall  of  state. 
March  26,  1895.     Peerless    mine,    Vigo    county.       Richard    Richards, 

caught  by  cage  ;  died  from  injury. 
May  21,  1895.     Escelsior  mine,  Clay  county.     Dominie  Gelwey,  ignited 

keg  of  powder  in  his  room  and  died  next  day. 
June  17,  1895.     Jackson  Hill  mine,  Sullivan  county.     Michael  Crynes 

and  James  Sity,  killed  by  flailing  slate  in  working  place. 
August  12,  1895.     Harrison  mine.  Clay  county.     Josiah  Welle,  killed  by 

falling  slste  in  entry. 
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September  17,  1895.     Isltuid  No.  1  mine,  Greene  county.     Patrick  Du- 

gaD,  killed  by  mine  cars. 
October  7,  1895.     Brazil   mine.  Clay  county.     Joseph  BrowD,  killed ; 

caught  by  ascending  cage. 
October  28, 1895.     ProHpect  Hill  mine,  Knoxcounty.    Bernard  Clements, 

killed  by  falling  slate  while  tirabering. 
December  10,  1895.     Cox  No.  8  mine,  Parke  county.     John  Hokin, 

killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  in  a  room. 
December  10,  1895.     Cox  No.  3  mine,  Parke  county.     J.  Davie,  hurt 

by  aame  fall ;  died  two  days  later. 
December  10,  1895.     Parke  No.  6  mine,  Parke  county.     Ed.  Opendorf, 

killed ;  fell  in  front  of  loaded  trip. 
December  17,- 1895.     Union  mine,  Vanderburgh  county.     Car)  MuUer, 

injured  in  air  shaft ;  died  two  days  later ;  supposed  to  have  fallen  in 

a  fit. 
December  — ,  1895.     Vigo  mine,  Vigo  county.     Marion  Hayne,  killed 

by  a  loaded  mine  car. 
I  have  learned  of  three  deaths  by  accident  in  the  small  mines  in  the 
State  during  the  year,  but  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
injured  parties  or  the  dates  of  the  accidents. 

After  writing  the  ahoxe  I  learned  that  one  of  the  parties  killed  in  small 
mines  was  Ernest  Lester,  at  Carlisle  shall,  by  pushing  a  car  into  the 
shaft,  December  23,  1895. 


LIST  OF  ACCIDENTS  — SERIOUS. 

January  2,  18!t5.     Gough  mine,  Warrick  county.     Jos.  Cutlen,  hip  dis- 
located. 
January    11,    1895.     Diamond   miue,    Diimond   Block  Coal   Company. 

Michael  McGragian,  fall  of  rock;  leg  broken. 
January  14,  1895.     Gladstone  mine,  Clay  county.     Jos.  Deboulle,  badly 

burned  by  explosion  of  fire  damp. 
February  19,  1895.     Hancock  &  Conklin  mine,  Sullivan  county.     R.  C. 

Carty;  draw  slate  fell,  not  timbered;  leg  broken. 
February  22,  1895.     Gart.  No.  1  mine,  B.  B.  C.  Co.     Sam.  Baichelor- 

pushed  block  from  in  front  of  empty  car,  which  ran  against  him; 

leg  broken. 
March  12,  1895.     Gart.  No.  3  mine,  Clay  county.     John  Sims,  fall  of 

slate  ;  injured  in  the  liack. 
March  14,  1895.     Superior  mine.  Clay  county.     Wm.  Cushner,  lost  a 

finger. 
March  ^5,  1895.     Parke  No.  6  mine,  Parke  county.     Tbos.  Gibson,  by 

fall  of  slate  ;  arm  broken,  back  sprained. 
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March  29,  1895.     Nioke)  Plate  mine,  Vigo  county.     Jaio«a  Featbera, 

fall  of  coal,  mioing  off  shot ;  leg  broken. 
March  30,  1895.     Diamood  mine,  Clay  county,     Cortetto  Farnio,  fell  in 

a  fit ;  broke  hia  noae. 
May  24,  1M9&.     Gart  No.  4  mine,  Clay  county,     Andrew  Hamilton, 

fall  of  coal ;  leg  broken. 
May  — ,  189&.     Buckeye  raiae,  Greene  county.     T.  O.  Morgan,  iall  of 

slate;  foot  injured. 
May  28,  1896.     Phoenix  mine,  Sullivan  connty.     E.  H.  ffiaby,  AJling 

from  elevator  frame  ;  arm  broken. 
May  — ,  1896.     Grant  mine,  Vigo  county.     Joe  Neace,  by  falling  elate ; 

leg  broke  D. 
June  22,  1895.     Pratt  mine,  Clay  county.     Levi  Evani,  fell  down  drop 

shaft ;  ankle  and  hip  broken. 
June  29,  1895      Harrison  No.  2  mine,  Clay  county.     George  Everet, 

fall  of  alate  In  room  ;  back  injured. 
July  1,  1895.     Phoenis  No.  2  mine,  Sullivan  county,     George  Miller, 

fall  of  cual ;  back  fractured. 
July  11,  1895.     Ray  mine,  Vigo  county.     Two  inen  hurt,  one  by  falling 

alate,  one  by  shot  through  pillar. 
July  8,  1895.     Fairview  mine,  Clay  county.     John   Baird,  by  falling 

alate;  leg  broken. 
July  18,  189.5.     Gart  No.   3  mine,  Clay  county.     Willia  Hice,   band 

crushed  by  falling  coal. 
July  30,  189.'>.     Lyford  No.  1  mine,  Parke  county.     Joe  Caravelle,  fall 

of  alate ;  leg  broken. 
August  i;J.   1895.     Nellie  mine,  Clay  county.     Ire  Hadley,  by  falling 

alate ;  arm  broken. 
August  li),  189.5.     No.  4  mine,  JJaviesa  county.     George  Sutherland, 

hurt  in  the  back  by  draw  alat*. 
August  19,  1895.     No,  3  Gart  mine.  Clay  county.     Dan.  Mooney,  finger 

taken  off  by  mine  car. 
September  -,   189,5.     Nickel    Plate  mine,  Vigo  county.     A.  J.  King, 

falling  slate;  injury  not  stated. 
Septetuber  -,  1895.     Ourrysville  mine,  tiuUivan  county.     A.  N.  Colo- 
bean,  injured  in  the  back  by  falling  slate. 
September  9,  189>      Briar  Hill  mine.  Clay  county.     Cbas,  Miller,  leg 

bruised  by  mine  car. 
October  2,  1895.     Island  No.  2  mine,  Greene  county.     Ed.  Sherwood 

and  Al  Greenwood,  injured  by  falling  coal. 
October  9,   1895.      Pratl  miue.  Clay  county.      Edward  David,  fall  of 

coat ;  leg  broken  in  two  ptacea. 
October  9,  1895.     Hazel  Creek  No.  2  mine,  Vermillion  county.     John 

Kemp,  hurt  by  premature  blast. 
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October  9,    1896.      Haiel  Creek  No.   2.  Vermaiion   county.      John 

Crumby,  arm  broken. 
October  9,  1895.     Mcintosh  No.  1,  Parke  county.     Wm.  James,  seri- 
ously burned  by  ezploeion  of  gas. 
November  11,   1895.     Silverwood  No.  2,  Fountain  county.     Eisner 

Vickrey,  fell  off  cage ;  leg  broken. 
November  28,  1895.     B.  B.  C.  Co.,  No.  8  Mine,  Clay  county.     Gecwge 

Cryncck,  falling  slate  while  mining ;  collar  bone  broken. 
November  13,  1895.     Mcintosh  No.    1   mine,   Parke  county.     Henry 

Prulheire,  leg  mashed  between  mine  cars. 
November  — ,    1895.      Brazil  mine.  Clay  oounty.      Adam  Metz,  foot 

mashed  by  falling  stone  on  entry. 
November  — ,  1895.     Brazil  mine,  Clay  county.     Lue  Haliger,  hand 

mashed  by  falling  coal. 
December   30,  1895.      Island   No.  2   mine,  Greene  county.     Wesley 

Brooks,  leg  broken  by  a  shot. 
December  3,  1895.     Cox  No.  3  mine,  Parke  county.     James  Yadan, 

Ikll  of  slate  in  room ;  thi;ih  broken. 
December  12,  1895.     Brazil  Block  No.  8  mine,  day  county.     Charles 

8ims,  bead  bruised  by  feJIing  slate  while  loading  coal. 
December  23,  1895.     Pratt  mine.  Clay  county.    John  Farley,  hurt  by 

fall  of  slate.  - 
December  23,  1895.     Pratt  mine,  Clay  county.     Charles  Higgs,  hurt  by 

mine  car ;  also  a  mule  killed. 
December  2,  1895.     Braiil  Block  No.  1  mine,  Clay  county.     Ed.  Mur- 
ray, lost  a  finger  by  mine  car  jumping  track. 
December  17,  1895.     Gart.  No.  3  mine.  Clay  county.     David  Waugh, 

badly  strained  by  ascending  cage ;  head  caught  on  bunting. 
December  — ,  1895.     Gart.  No.  5  mine,  Clay  county.     Charles  Simons, 

leg  broken  by  mine  car. 
December  10,  1895.     Bicknell  mine,  Knox  county,     Ade  Vincent,  seri- 
ously hurt  by  falling  coal. 
December  18,  1895.     Crawford  No.  1  mine,  Parke  county.     William 

Moore,  leg:  broken  by  falling  slate  and  timbers, 
December  — ,  1895.     Jumbo  mine,  Sullivan  county,     John  Pope,  hand 

mashed  by  railroad  cars. 
December  — ,  1895.     Ingleside  mine,  Vanderburgh  county,     A  miner, 

name  not  given,  arm  broken  by  a  shot  in  coal. 
December  16, 1895.     Union  mine,  Vigo  county.     Ed.  Skoworgo,  driver, 

crushed  by  mine  cars. 
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February  18,  1895.    Parke  No.  10  mine.  Parke  county.    Thoe.  Bingham 

and  Alf  Watkine  injured  on  cage ;  engine  got  away  from  engineer, 

Bingbam   bruised  about  head,  arm  and  leg;  Watkine  ankle  joint 

hurt. 
February  22,  1895.     World's  Fair  mine,  Clay  county.     Joseph  Beadlin, 

1^  hurt  by  falling  slate. 
March  11,  1895.     Dugger  mine,  SullivaD  county.     Geoi^  Schofield, 

hurt  slightly,  falling  slate. 
April  23,  1895.     Vigo  mine,  Vigo  county.     D.  Hornady,  foot  crushed 

by  coal  tailing  off  cars. 
May  23,  189-5.     No.  1  mine,  B.  B.  C.  Co.,  Clay  county.     Neal  Watts, 

coal  fell,  hand  injured ;  off  two  weeks. 
May  2S,  1895.     Same  place.     Fred.  Phelps,  draw  slate  fell. 
March  29,  1895.     Vigo  miue,  Vigo  county.     Steve  Lotss  and  George 

Spoors  burned  by  explosion  of  powder,  making  cartridges. 
June,  1895.     No.  1  mine,  B.  B.  C.  Co.,  Clay  county.     Michael  Rau, 

foot  hurt,  fall  of  coal ;  off  ten  days. 
June  17,  1895.     Phenix  miue,  Sullivan   county.     James  Lindaey,  leg 

bruised  by  mine  car  jumping  track. 
June  17,  1895.     Victor  mine,  Vigo  county.     Jeff.  King,  hurt  by  mine 

care. 
June  18,  1895.     No.  4  mine,  Daviess  county.     George  Wetzel,  back  hurl. 
June  24,  1895.     Summit  mine,  Greene  county.     Nathan  Holman,  fall 

of  state  in  room,  bip  hurt. 
June  24,  1895.     Same  place.     George  Wise,  hurt  by  falling  coal. 
July  24,  1895.     No.  8  mine.  Clay  county.     Harmon  Wax,  leg  bruised, 

falling  Blat«  in  room. 
July  24,  1895.     Same  place.     Thos.  Trump,  foot  crushed,  falling  coal. 
July  26,  1895.     Harrison  mine.  Clay  county.     George  Ramsdell,  slightly 

hurt  by  falling  slate. 
July  26,  1895.     Nickel  Plate  mine.  Clay  county.     Henry  Atkins,  shot; 

not  serious. 
August  — ,  1895.    Crawford  No.  1  mine,  Parke  county.    Wm.  Bucboltx, 

foot  hurt  by  mine  car. 
August — ,  1895.     Nickel  Plate  mine.  Clay  county.     Michael  Navin, 

hurt  by  falling  slate. 
August  16,  1895.     Same  place,  James  Stott,  band  mashed  by  tailing 

slate. 
August  15,  1895.     Same  place,  A.  Nicodemus,  hurt  by  falling  slate. 
August    15,    1895.     Excelsior    mine.   Clay  county.     W.   C.   Conner, 

bruised  by  falling  slate. 
August  19,  1895.     No.  6  mine,  B.  B.  C.  Co.,  Clay  county.     Wm.  An- 
drews, hurt  by  falling  slate. 
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September  6,  18^5,     Star   Mine,  Sullivan   county.     Jos.  Knikoweky, 

mashed  two  fingerB ;  how  not  stated. 
September  13,  1895.     Lauder  Wooley  mine,  Warrick  county.     A:  H, 

Cochran,  back  iujurtd  by  falling  elate. 
September  24,    1895.     Pratt  mine,  Clay  county.     John  Jones,  fall  of 

slate ;  knee  hurt. 
September  — ,  1895.     B.  B.  C.  Co.  No.  1  mine.     Sam  Genet,  foot  hurt 

by  draw  »late. 
September  24,  1895.     Gart  No.  3  mine,  Clay  county.     Robert  Pimer- 

man,  lost  two  fingers  by  rtulroad  care. 
October  II,  1895.     Victor  mine,  Vigo  county.     David  Gwinn,  ankle 

bruised  while  handling  elate. 
October  21,   1895.     Bugger   mine,  Sullivan  county.     Wm.    Headley, 

slightly  hurt  by  miae  cars. 
October  — ,  1895.     Parke  No.  6  mine,  Parke  county.     Wm.  T.  Carroll, 

back  hurt  hy  tailing  slate. 
October  24,  1895.     B.  B.  C.  Co.,  No.   8  mine.  Clay  county.     Hngh 

Haggerty,  fingers  mashed,  railroad  cars. 
October  26,  1895.     Summit  mine,  Greene  county,     llm  Pool,  ankle 

bruised  by  mine  cars. 
October  24,  1896.     Nickel  Plate  mine,  Vigo  county.     Robert  Cuthbert- 

son  and  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  slightly  injured  by  draw  slate. 
November  2,  18!i5.     Pbeniz  mine,  Sullivan  county.     Tom  Griffith,  head 

cut  by  falling  coal. 
November  8,  1895.  Same  place.  Lloyd  Nugers,  hip  bruised  by  mine  car. 
November  9,  1895.     B.  B.  C.  Co.,  No.   1  mine,  Clay  county.     James 

Shields,  leg  injured ;  &11  of  slate  in  room. 
November  11,  1895.     Same  place,  Wm.  Patrick,  arm  injured  by  min- 
ing machine. 
November  14,  1895      Keen  Davis,  hand  bruised  while  handling  coal. 
November  16,  1895.     M.  Stoupo,  hand  bruised  by  revolving  screen. 
November  20,  1895.     Parke  No.  8  mine,  Parke  county.     Fred  Wimmer, 

foot  mashed  by  falling  coal. 
November  23,   1895.     Union   mine,  Vanderburgh   county.     Theodore 

Perasat,  foot  mashed  between  mine  car^. 
November  27,  1895.     Crawford  No.   1  mine,  Purke  county,     William 

Bucholtz,  Sr.     Knee  hurt  by  falling  coal. 
November  28,  1895.     Gart.  No.  3  mine.  Clay  county,     Wm.  Travis, 

finger  broken. 
December  3,  1895.     Cox  No.  3  mine,  Parke  county.     West  Carroll,  1^ 

hurt  by  falling  coal. 
December  3,  1895.     Nickel  Plate  mine.  Clay  County.     James  Phillips, 

■lightly  injured  by  falling  coal. 
December  4,  1895.    Same  place.    Charles  Mornian,  finger  mashed  ;  how 

not  stated. 
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December  — ,  1895.     BruU  miii«,  Clay  countj.     Bert  McAllister  and 

John  McQuire  each  bud  a  hand  mashed  with  falling  coal. 
December  17,  1895.     Nellie  mine,  Clay  county.     Wm.  BaU,  leg  hurt  by 

falling  coal. 
December  23.     Briar  Hill  mine,  Clay  county.    Jamea  Blakely,  elightly 

hurt  by  falliag  coal. 
December  18.     Island  No.  1  mine,  Oreene  county.     Dora  Benjiman, 

wrist  hurt  by  mine  oar. 
December  3.     Summit  mine,  Greene  connty.     Mick  Woods,  hurt  by 

falling  cnal. 
December  19.     Summit  mine,  Greene  county.     Wm.  Brown,  caught  by 

a  mine  car. 
December  3.     Du{^r  mine,  Sullivan  county.     Jasper  A.  Cumbaugb 

and  W.  U.  Somen,  hurt  by  delayed  shot. 
December  20.     Parke  No.  8  mine,  Parke  county.     Frank  O'Donnel, 

back  bruieed  by  falling  slate. 
December  11.     Phenix  mine,  Sullivan  connty.     Jamee  AndersMi,  ankW 

sprained  by  a  mine  car, 
December   17.      Pfaeniz  mine,  SnIliTan   county.     Joe  Drake,   ankle 

sprained  by  a  car. 
December  17,     Pheniz  mine,  Sullivan  county.     James  Wilson,  finger 

mashed  on  right  hand  by  a  car. 
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Table  AaioiMg  Ike  eauta  of  aeddenU  oeeurring  during  the  year 


Caube. 

F.tal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Tot«l. 

13 

21 

5 

1 

30 
14 
18 

3" 

S 
S 
6 

53 

3 

2 
2 

i 

3 

Fell  down  8baft 

Totalfl 

23 

63 

62 

138 

Tcd^  aiuiwing  the  number  c^  aeeidenie  in  each  cvuiity  during  the  year. 


CorsTY, 

FstU. 

Seriuus. 

Minor. 

Total. 

6 

24 

1 
6 

1 

28 
1 

6" 

68 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

1 
3 
S 

6 

2 

6 

"   1 

11 

1 

6" 

■    1 

2 

2 

23 

53 

62 

It  will  be  seen  irom  the  above  table  that  falls  of  roof  and  coal  are  rd- 
aponeible  for  more  than  half  the  accidents  happening  in  the  State.  In  a 
large  majority  of  caBe§  accidents  from  these  causes  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  carlessnesa  either  of  the  person  injured  or  that  of  the  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  travelling  ways  in  the  mines  are  made  safe. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  an  examination  will  not 
always  discover  defectfi'in  the  roof  of  the  mine,  however  carefully  it  may 
be  made.  Btill  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  those  charged  with 
the  dutj  of  making  this  examinatioD,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  incur 
the  danger,  that  a  frequent  and  careful  examination  of  the  roof  and  coal 
in  the  travelling  ways  and  at  the  working  places  is  absolutely  neceesary 
to  render  the  work  of  the  mine  employe  even  comparatively  safe.    The 
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three  fatal  inj  aries  reeultiog  from  mine  cars  duriDg  the  ye&r  were  of  such 
a  character  that  the  persons  injured  were  largely  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dente.  Two  of  them  were  of  drivers  who  were  riding  upon  the  front  end 
of  the  cars,  so  that  they  could  be  near  their  mules,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  in  the  mines,  though  the  law  expres<>ly  forbids  any  person 
from  riding  upon  a  loaded  car.  This  is  treated  as  implying  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  drivers  and  persons  in  charge  of  cars  where  haulage 
systems  are  employed,  and  indeed  it  appears  that  this  exception  is  neces- 
sary. The  most  that  the  Inspector  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  recommend 
that  extraordinary  care  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  requires  them  to  occupy  such  places. 

Of  the  accidents  noted  as  having  been  caused  by  the  explosion  of  blasts, 
all  but  two  were  caused  by  persons  becoming  impatient  of  waiting  for 
their  shots  to  explode  after  having  been  lighted,  and  in  returning  to  see 
what  was  wrong  the  explosion  took  place  while  they  were  in  range  of 
coal  thrown  from  the  shot.  These  could  have  been  prevented  by  allow- 
ing the  proper  time  to  elapse  before  returning  to  see  whether  the  fuse 
had  died  out.  Of  the  two  exceptions,  one  was  caused  by  a  shot  blowing 
through  a  pillar  and  the  other  occurred  while  a  missed  shot  was  being 
drilled  out.  Accidents  of  the  first  kind  can  be  prevented  by  pillars  be- 
ing left  at  proper  thickness,  as  would  be  done  if  the  mine  was  properly 
surveyed,  and  their  occurrence  is  the  fault  of  the  persous  in  charge  of 
the  mine.  Death  from  falling  down  the  shaft  might  have  been  prevented 
by  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  safety-gates  to  be  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  One  of  them  occurred  at  a  mine  where  less  than  ten 
men  were  employed,  and  to  which  the  Mining  Law  dues  not  apply,  and 
the  others  were  caused  by  gates  being  left  open.  T  found  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  complain  of  this  when  I  first  began  my  inspection,  but  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year  I  inspected  but  one  mine  where  the  gates 
are  not  kept  closed,  except  when  in  actual  us'. 
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Prof.  W.  8.  Blatciilbv, 

Slate  Geolagvi  of  I, 
Sir — In  accordaoce  with  the  statute*  providiog  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  SuperviBor  of  Oil  Inspection  and  Deputy  SuperviBore  of  Mineral 
Oils  and  other  Bubetancea,  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  the  aame  for  illum- 
inating purposes,  I  herewith  submit  vay  fourth  annual  report  for  the  in- 
spection of  illuminating  oils  for  the  period  commencing  November  1, 
1893,  and  up  to  and  including  October  31,  1894. 

NELSON  J.  HYDE. 

Slate  Siip^vwir  of  Oil  Intpeelvm. 
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The  total  number  of  burels  of  oil  iuapected  from  November  1,  1893, 
to  and  iocludiog  October  31,  1894,  amounted  to  246,444.  Of  this 
□umber  246,060  barrels  were  approved,  and  384  were  rejected.  Deduct- 
ing  the  number  of  barrels  rejected,  there  remained  246,060  barrels  for 
consumption  in  Indiana,  showing  a  small  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  600  barrels  of  rejected  oil,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  SupervisorB  and  our  inspection  law,  and 
also  shows  that  manufacturers  hare  begun  to  realize  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  ship  oil  into  Indiana  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  legal  requirements 
of  our  inspection  law.  As  to  the  general  working  of  the  law,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  deliberate  and  intended 
violations  of  it.  All  dealers  seem  anxious  and  willing  to  assist  the  In- 
spectors in  enforcing  the  law.  Nearly  all  refineries  now  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  inspect  their  oil  before  shipping,  which  saves 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  having  it  returned  to 
them  as  rejected  oil  should  the  same  not  be  approved.  I  have  had 
printed  a  large  number  of  copies  of  our  law  and  mailed  to  all  refiners 
who  ship  oil  into  the  Siate  with  the  advice  to  be  sure  that  oil  shipped  by 
them  into  Indiana  would  meet  the  requirements  of  our  law,  for  it  would 
certainly  be  rejected  if  not  up  to  the  legal  test.  In  neairly  every 
instance  they  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  request  thanking  me  for 
copies  of  the  law,  which  enabled  them  to  know  just  what  the  law  was  on 
inspection.  That  the  methods  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  the  security  of  life  and  property  have  been  successful,  is  fairly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  explosion  of  oil  in  the  State  during 
the  past  year,  nor  a  life  lost,  nor  a  fire,  or  accident  traceable  to  illum- 
inating oil.  Some  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  gasoline  in 
several  parts  of  the  State,  but  until  some  restrictions  are  placed  upon  this 
most  dangerous  fluid,  the  Inspector  is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  I  would 
again  suggest  that  you  colt  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  take  some 
action  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  low  grades  of  gasoline,  naptha,  etc.,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  people  of  the  State  greater  safety,  both  in  life  and 
property.  The  authors  of  the  present  law  evidently  sought  to  so  arrange 
its  provisions  that  no  unsafe  oil  could  be  legally  used  whilst  the  require- 
ments were  made  such  that  an  excess  of  cost  to  the  consumer  was  to  be 
avoided.     The  minimum  of  accidents,  and  the  cheap  prices  of  oil  show 
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that  the  results  eoaght  have  been  obtaioed,  m>  far  aa  illumiDatiug  oils  are 
concerned,  and  I  believe  if  the  attention  of  our  law  makers  were  called 
to  the  defect  of  our  law,  in  not  having  gasoline  under  proper  restrictions, 
they  would  hasten  to  remedy  the  defect. 

It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  careful  investigator  that  our 
present  requirements  of  120°  flash  test  was  wisely  fixed,  and  that  any 
change  woulii  not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  The  tendency 
of  all  recent  changes  made  in  other  States  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  Indiana  law,  with  an  amendinent,  placing  gasoline,  naptha  and  all 
other  light  fluids  under  proper  restrictions,  and  having  all  such  fluids 
branded  by  the  Inspectors  ai  rejected  for  illuminating  purposes. 

I  believe  in  most  parts,  that  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  if  strictly  en- 
forced will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  people  a  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economical  light  that  can  be  procured. 

In  conclusion  it  aifords  me  great  pleasure  to  repeat  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law  is  being  properly  enforced,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  know  that  the  law  is  accomplishing  all  that  was  intended 
by  its  enactment,  and  the  consumer  is  fully  compensated  by  its  existence 
and  enforcement  in  the  saving  of  life  and  property. 

The  following  tables  will  show  tbe  number  of  barrels  approved,  the 
number  rejected,  with  total  inspections  each  month  by  stations  and  place 
of  manufacture.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Nelson  J.  Hyde, 

State  SupervitOT  Qf  Oil  IrupfcHon. 

The  following  table  will  show  total  inspections  for  year  and  by  months : 

Number  of  barrels  approved 246,060 

Number  of  barreU  rejected  .184 

Total  inspections  for  j-enr 246,444 

TABLE  SHOWING  INSPECTIOK  BY  MONTHS. 


Month. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Total. 

30,1.57 
29,329 
2a.oiK) 
23,016 
]!),Stil 
15,.i44 
15,077 
11,082 
11,890 
14,163 
18,1-50 
2i..211 

30,157 

7 

28.5yO 
23,136 
19,861 
15,644 

15,207 
11,082 

120 

l:w 

jt^:::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::;:; 

July 

127 

14,280 
18,150 
29,211 

Ociober 

246,060 

384 

246,444 
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Lima,  Ohio 136,771 

Cleveland,  Ohio 10,729 

Toledo,  Ohio 4.148 

Findlaj,  Ohio 845 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ,  732 

Whiling,  Ind t  66,880 

Oil  Citv,  Pa 13,221 

Pitteburgh,  Pa 3,!)63 

Reno,  Pa 1,737 

TitUBville,  Pa 2,604 

Fraoklin,  Pa , 1,730 

Bear  Creek,  Pa 1,260 

Washington,  Pa 676 

Freedom,  Pa 354 

Warren,  Pa 122 

Parkereburg,  W.  Va 632 

St.  Louis,  Mo 40 

Total 246,444 


Ohio 153,225 

Indiana 66,880 

Pennsylvania 25,667 

West  Virginia 632 

WiaconBin 10 

Total 246,414 
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TABLE  SHOWING  INSPECTIONS  BY  STATIONS. 


Stations. 

App,o„a. 

Rejected. 

Total. 

EranBville 

18,100 
8,712 
3,267 
1,726 
3,420 
1,450 
2,370 

644 

549 
2,040 

427 
2,106 
6,210 
2,940 
39,4i6 
11.326 
4,258 
1,140 
12,143 
2,185 
9,329 
1,495 

979 
4,768 
4,G29 
1,475 
6,943 
2,986 
2,671 
13,854 
7,148 
■  7,369 
2,629 
2,249 
2,156 

155 
7,031 
6,004 

6fi4 
11.441 

132 

New  Albany 

2,370 

2,040 

Union  City       . 

252 

1,140 
12,14? 
2,185 
9,329 

4:629 

6,004 

2,923 

3,744 

24  ,060                   38; 

246,444 

The  tullowiDg  ie  a  C'implete  report  of  inopectiona  from  November  1, 
1894,  up  to  and  ioctuding  February  28,   1695,  the  end  of  my  dfficial 


Number  barrels  approved 122,003 

Number  barrels  rejected  362 

Total 1 
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INSPECTION  BY  MONTHS. 

Approved, 

November 30,686 

December 35,513 

January 31,667 

February 24,699 


Total . . 


121.003 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  PLACE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Whiting,  Ind  34,200 

Lima,  Ohio 64.881 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Oil  City,  Pfl  .•- 

Pittsbui^h,  Pa 

Franklin,  Pa 


2,89& 


1,572 


Rene 


Pa. 


Washington,  Pa  . . 


Tilus 


■  lie.  Pa  . . 


Warren,  Pa 457 

Bear  Creek,  Pa ,.  60 

Bosaviile,  Pa .'.  25 

St.  Louia,  Mo 90 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va , 500 

Total 122,365 

INSPECTION  BY  STATIONS. 


E 

8,780 

4,186 

1,426 

700 

2,747 

1,689 

1,134 

6!t0 

495 

7ao 

1,368 
396 
676 
1,245 
1,010 
2,880 
27,827 
2,105 
1,180 
5.670 
7,300 
1,1S0 
4,240 

Delphi 

2,303 

2,854 
1,809 

5,447 
3,431 

3,560 
1,299 

Michigan  City 

Lafayette 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Nelson  J.  Hyde, 

State  SuperviaoT  of  OiU. 
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Office  of  State  Supbbvibob  of  Oil  Inspection, 
Room  92,  State  Hodbe, 
I5I>UNAP0LI8,  Ind.,  January  13,  18tt6. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Blatchley, 

State  QeologUt  of  Indiatia  .- 

Sir — In  compliance  with  ao  act  passed  February  25,  1891,  I  herewith 
submit  to  you  my  first  report  as  State  Supervisor  of  Oil  Inspection.  The 
report  embraces  the  period  between  March  first  (1st),  1895,  the  begin- 
ning of  my  official  t«rm,  and  December  thirly-firet  (Slst),  1896,  in- 
cluiiiTe. 

Respectfully, 

C.  F.  Hall. 
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Having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  State  Supervisor  of  Oil  In- 
Bpectiou  on  March  1,  1895,  I  assumed  the  duties,  after  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  soon  thereafter  the  following  deputies 
were  appointed  as  my  assiatante  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State: 


Viele,  Walter 

Wtems,  Robert  F  . . . 

DiiTsey,  C.  H New  Albany, 

Bowman,  M.  J MiLiiiBon. 

Mills,  L.  B Xew  Mav^vilie. 

Shirk,  B.  V Miineie.' 

Bi.lW,  J.  II Wiiicliesler. 

Dcirne*,  W.  C Terre  Ilaule. 

Carr,  W.  C Crawfor.isville. 


Mngee,  Wm.  H Lafayette, 

Davidson,  James  (!....  Whiling. 

Jnbnslnn,  John  M Loganspnrt. 

Daly,  \V.  F Pern. 

Sebring,  W.  D Portland. 

Thorward,  Theo Fort  Wavne. 

Schutl.  M.  A Michigan  Cilv. 

IJerr,  Walter South  Bend,  ' 

Cornell,  J.B Goshen. 


During  the  ten  months  of  my  administration  of  the  office  48,706 
barrels  of  oil  were  inspected  by  myself,  and  152,694  by  my  deputies  and 
assistants.  Of  thie  number  551  barrels  were  rejected.  The  standard 
tei<t  lor  all  illumiaating  oils  in  Indiana  is  gravity  test,  Beaume's  hydro- 
meter, not  below  46°  nor  higher  than  50°.  The  said  oils  shall  bear  a 
flash  lest  nut  below  120°  Fahrenheit,  and  a  fire  test  not  below  140° 
Fahrenheit.  This  test  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  that  required  by 
any  other  State  in  the  Uninn.  Much  of  the  oil  that  was  rejected  would 
very  likely  have  passed  the  inspection  in  other  States,  but  it  would  not 
stand  the  test  required  by  law  in  Indiana. 

While  the  law  coaceniing  the  inspection  of  oils  has  been  generally 
obeyed,  there  have  been  a  few  intended  violations  of  it.  Two  parties  who 
persisted  in  aeJliug  uninspected  oil  in  Vermillion  and  Fountain  counties 
were  arrested  and  fined  (50.00  and  costs  each.  At  the  present  writing 
warrants  are  out  for  two  additional  violators  of  the  law  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  uniuapected  oil  sold  was  shipped  into  Indiana 
from  Danville,  III.,  and  the  Deputy  Inspector  in  the  Eighth  District  was 
not  notified  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  consigned. 

It  is  theduty  of  all  Deputy  Inspectors  to  prosecute  any  and  all  violator! 
of  the  law  and  any  failure  to  do  so  renders  them  at  once  liable  to  be  re- 
moved, and  at  the  same  time  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  9500. 

On  account  of  the  high  test  required  and  rigid  inspection  of  the  oil 
sold  in  the  State  no  accident  resulting  from  the  use  of  illuminating  oila 
has  come  to  my  notice,  during  my  t«rm  of  office.  Some  complainta  have 
been  made  that  the  oil  at  present  sold  has  a  t«ndency  to  smoke  the  chim- 
neys, but  this  is  doubtless  due  to  faults  in  the  burner  and  wich  used 
rather  than  in  the  oil  itself 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  total  iospectioDS  for  the  ten  monthB 
covered  by  tbie  report,  also  the  number  ol  barreU  inspected  by  the  month. 

Number  of  barrels  approved 196,400 

Number  of  barrels  rejected 551 

Total  inspenionB  for  ten  months 196,951 

TABLE  SHOWING  INSPEfTIONS  BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Total. 

20,!>36 
17,228 
11,036 
10,3611 
10,760 
14,567 
l!)..i20 
27,46'J 
32,il04 
31,611 

123 

June  ■■■:      :: 

42S 

]!t6.-llKl 

h!>\ 

TABLE  SHOWING  INSPfXTIONy  BY  STATU )Na 


ipproved.        Kfjected, 


Evnnsritle 

Vincennefl 

NewAlbanv 

Jt^treramville 

Madison 

Br<.okviJle 

Aun.ra 

OreenMbiirg 

KuBh.ille 

Slielbvville 

ailumbus 

Danville 

Union  City 

Bichmond 

Munde  

IndinnapojJEi 

Tcrre  Haute 

Braiil  

Crawfordsville 

Kokomo 

Tx^anBport 

Delphi 

Rochester 

Whiting 

Vaipamiw) 

North  Manchester  , 


14,4X7 
T.l.'iS 
3.267 
l.fOl 


976 
1,020 
3,9tiO 
1,44K 
44,257 
10,24!l 
2,013 
2,801 
13,286 
1,743 
6,920 


1,2 


488 
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TABLE  SHOWING  1X8PE0T10SS  BY  STATIONS— Con tioued. 


Stations. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Towl. 

4.479 
1,573 

1,616 

120 

9,410 

1,673 
1,616 

Ft.  Wavne 

6,024 

1,623 
4,046 
1  738 

1,623 
4,046 
l,7:i8 
1,072 
1,8.^1 
3,1110 

1.5.i4 

10,67a 

745 

4,456 

3,910 

1-554 

4,466 

l'J6,400 

551 

166,861 

TABLE  airOWISG  PLACE  OF  MASUFACTL'RE. 

Whiting,  Ind  57,806 

Lima,  Ohio 104,5»4 

Toledo,  Ohio 5,110 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 4,084 

Franklin,  Pa 148 

Cleveland,  Ohio 11,751 

Findlay,  Ohio 1,082 

Oil  City,  Pa 6,259 

Washinjton,  Pa 4,273 

TituBvilie,  Pa 1,545 

Reno,  Pa 513 

Bear  Creek,  Pa 120 

St.  Louis,  Mo 135 

Chicago,  III 14 

BufTalo,  N.  Y 123 

Welker,  Ohio 346 

Marcua  Hook,  Pft. 60 

Total 196,961 
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TABLE  SHOWIXG  STATES  WHERE  OIL  WAS  MANIFACTIKEI). 

Ohio 122,872 

Indiana 67,805 

Pennsylvania , 1C,002 

Misoouri 136 

Kew  York 123 

IlllinoiB U 

Total lll(i,i>51 

How  much  of  the  oil  refined  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  Lima,  O.,  is  made 
from  the  crude  petroleum  produced  in  Indiana  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascert^Q.  The  development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  this  State  has 
continued  to  steadily  advance,  and  during  the  year  1895  nearly  three 
thousand  new  wells  were  put  down,  more  than  three-fourths  of  which 
proved  productive. 

Oil  found  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  comee  from  the  Trenton  limestone.  It 
contains  more  sulphur  and  nitrogeD  thao  does  the  shale  oil  of  PenDsyl- 
vania.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  a  darker  color,  higher  specific  gravity,  and 
pOBsesees  a  more  rank  and  disagreeable  odor.  These  properties  diminish 
the  commercial  value  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  product  to  a  considerable 
extent.  During  the  oil  boom  in  April,  1S95,  the  highest  point  touched 
by  the  Pennsylvania  oil  was  S2.70  per  barrel,  while  the  highest  reached 
by  the  Ohio  oil  was  (1.24;  the  Indiana  product  being  about  10  cents 
less  than  the  Ohio,  though  (or  no  known  reason,  as  the  oil  fields  of  the 
two  States  are  doubtless  continuous  and  the  product  essentially  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  wells  completed  by  months 
in  Indiana  during  the  year  1895,  with  the  average  daily  production  of 
each,  and  the  number  which  proved  dry;  also,  the  number  of  wells 
being  drilled  and  the  rigs  up  on  Decemlier  31,  1895: 

NU.MBEB  OF  WELLS  COMPLETED  BY  MOXTHS  IN  IBK. 


1SS 

1 

3.150 
s'-i20 

in. 
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1 

i 

5T 

Ml 

i. 
i 

i. 

SutX".::::;;::::'':::;::::™::::::::::::::::::':::::"^ 

?^ 
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Tot«a 

2,711 

46342 

7M 

2,636  1       2,368 
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WBLI.S  COMPLETED  IN  ADAMS  COUNTV  IN  1895,  M  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 
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WELLS  COMPLBTED  IN  BLACEFOItD  COUNTY  IN  189S,  BT  MONTHS. 
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WELLP  COMPLETED  IK  (IRANT  COUNTY  IK  1906,  HI  MONTHS. 
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WBLL8  COMPLETED  IS  HUNTINGTON  COUNTY  IM  18DG,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

1 

f 

1 

,5 
1 
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i 
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75 
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3 
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WELLS  COMPLETED  IN  JAY  COUNTY  IN  1895,  BY  MONTHS. 
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WELLS  CO.MPLETED  IN  WELLS  COUNTY  IN  18W5,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 
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MONTHS. 

si 

3- 

i 

1 

D 
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1 

1 

26 

1 

i 

61 

i 
i 

B 
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m 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  id  Tay  opiDJon  the  law  regulating  the  in- 
spection of  oil  is  accomplishing  all  that  iU  originators  intended.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  much  better  grade  of  oil  being  furnished  to  the  conBumers 
than  was  done  before  its  enactment.  As  a  result  the  loes  of  life  and 
property  due  to  explosions  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  of  this 
has  been  brought  about  without  cost  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  as 
the  expense  of  inspection  is  wholly  borne  by  the  oil  companies. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  HALL. 
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THE  CRAWFISHES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 


Prof.  W.  8.  Blatchlby, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Bear  Sir — I  herewith  present  to  you  my  report  on  the  cranfiehee  of 
the  State  of  lodiaua  In  the  following  pages  I  have  brought  together  a 
set  of  descriptions  taken  froni  Indiana  types  of  th«  species  which  occur 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stale,  Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  needs  of 
the  teacher  and  student,  I  have  made  my  descriptions  full  and  at  the 
Barae  time  as  simple  as  the  subject  would  permit.  As  a.  further  aid  in 
identification  I  have  prt-psred  tor  each  species  a  set  of  camera  lucida 
drawings  to  show  the  characteristic  features.  The  analytical  key  will  also 
be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  worker.  Along  with  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  for  each  species  mentioned  the  various  points  in  our  Slate  in 
which  it  lias  been  taken.  Until  the  distribution  of  the  craw6shes  is  more 
thoroughly  worked  up  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  express  in  general  terms 
the  extent  of  country  over  which  a  species  is  to  be  found. 

I  have  also  added  iu  most  cases  a  few  notes  regarding  the  habit?. 
Comparatively  few  observations  have  been  made  in  this  line  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  that  part  of  my  paper  has  been  curtailed.  Throughout 
my  work  I  have  had  cmstaiitly  at  my  hand  the  works  of  Drs.  Hageii  and 
Faxon  on  the  crawfishes  of  North  America,  and  I  have  used  them  freely 
whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so. 

To  Dr.  Faxon,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  his  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  new  species  herein  described. 

To  the  following  gentlemen  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  the  loan  of 
speciiQens  and  other  favors,  without  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  cunipleled  my  work :  Prof.  B,  M.  Cavis,  Butler  Col- 
lege;  Dr.  0.  H.  Eigenmann,  Indiana  State  University;  Prof.  A.  C. 
Yoder,  Vincennes  High  School ;  Prof.  J.  T.  Scovell,  Terre  Haute  High 
School ;  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  Field  Columbian  Museum  ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Wright, 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio ;  Prof  B.  W.  Evermann,  U.  S,  Fish  Commission  ; 
Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Director,  and  Mr.  J,  E.  Benedict,  Assistant 
Curator,  Department  of  Marine  Invertebrates,  U,  S.  National  Museum. 

Washikgton,  D.  C.  ,  December,  1896. 
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The  genvg  Cambarue. — Tfaia  genus,  wfaicb  was  proposed  by  Ericbson  io 
1846  to  contain  certaiu  peculiar  crawfishes  of  the  American  continent, 
forms  one  division  of  the  family  Astacuke,  a  family  which  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  Homarida,  or  lobaters,  and  from  which  they  are  distiDguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  segment  bearing  the  hindmost  pair  of  walking  legs 
is  not  immovably  fused  to  the  one  preceding  it,  but  is  capable  of  motion 
back  and  forth. 

The  crawfishes  then  may  be  briefly  described  as  long-tailed,  ten-legged 
crustaceans  (contrasted  with  the  crabe)  having  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  covered  with  a  shell  or  carapace,  which  ends  in  front  in  a  prominent 
beak  or  rostrum,  and  which  is  divided  near  the  middle  by  a  transverse 
groove,  ceri-ical  grwne.  The  iirst  pair  of  walking  legs  is  much  enlarged, 
end  in  pincers  and  ecrve  as  organs  of  offense  and  defense.  The  second 
and  third  pairs  of  walking  legs  are  much  smaller,  but  likewise  end  in  pin- 
cers. The  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  are  not  so  provided  and  the  latter  pair 
of  legs  are  borne  on  a  segmeat  which  is  not  fused  with  the  one  in  front. 
The  family  la  divided  into  two  groups  or  sub-families. 

1.  The  Aitacince,  which  includes  those  crawfishes  having  the  first  pair 
of  abdominal  appendages  in  the  male  modified  to  form  sexual  organs. 
This  group  Is  divided  into  two  genera,  Oanibarus  and  Aitaeue,  l>oth  of 
which  are  fnund,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

2.  The  Paroitaciym,  including  those  criwfishes  in  whicb  tbe  first  pair 
of  abdominal  appendages  in  both  seses  is  entirely  wanting.  This  group  is 
divided,  at  present,  into'sii  genera,  Agtacoidea,  Cheraps,  Engaeus,  Parane- 
fliTop^.  Aiiacopfw  ai)d  Porosiaciw,  all  of  which  are  found  south  of  the 
equator  and  which  probably  never  range  far  north  of  it. 

In  North  America  both  genera  of  the  Attaeinae  are  found.  Agtacat, 
however,  occurs  only  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  while  all  the  species  to  the  eastward  belong  to  the  genus 
Cainbana.  Cambarut  is  distinguishable  from  Aitacue  by  the  following 
characters:  (1)  the  last  body  segment  is  not  provided  with  a  gill; 
(2)  in  the  male  one  or  two  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  bear  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  third  segmeut  a  strong  re-curved  projection  or  hook, 
and  the  first  piur  of  abdominal  appendages  end  in  two  distinct 
branches;   (3)   in   the  female  there  is   on   the  lower  surface  of   the 
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body,  betveen  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  v&lbing  legs,  a  peculiar  irreg- 
ularly conical  elevation  with  a  depreseed  and  deeply  furrowed  apex — the 
anmilus  verUralU. 

The  number  of  described  species  of  CanAarut  is  at  present  sixty-one; 
the  only  form  which  occurs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  North  American 
continent  being  C.  tyj^ikbita  Joe.,  a  blind  species  from  the  caves  of 
Carniola,  in  Austria.  Of  the  genus  AstacM  only  fourteen  species  are 
known  from  £urope,  Asia  and  North  America  together.  . 

In  habile  there  is  a  greater  variation  among  the  species  of  crawfishes 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Sume  inhabit  only  streams  of  pure  running 
water,  others  are  to  be  looked  for  in  lakes  and  standing  pools,  and  others 
visit  the  streams  only  during  the  spawning  season.  Some  species  lead  a 
roving  life  ;  others  spend  most  of  their  time  hiding  under  stones  or  other 
objects  in  the  water ;  others  dig  burrows  into  the  banks  of  the  stream 
and  from  these  tunnels  sally  forth  to  catch  some  unfortunate  animal  as  it 
passes  by ;  three  of  our  species,  at  least,  dig  complicated  burrows,  often 
some  distance  from  the  water,  and  (■red  over  the  hulesa  carefully  con- 
structed chimney. 

The  food  of  these  aninia's  probably  varies  to  almost  as  great  an  extent 
as  their  hnbits,  but  concerning  thia  but  little  is  known,  tiome  forms  are 
undoubtedly  carnivorous,  while  for  others  the  evidence,  which,  however, 
is  scant,  points  toward  a  diet  that  is  very  largely  vegetable. 

Speelfie  Quiraetern.  In  the  genus  Cumbarm  the  varintions  among  the 
individual  are  frequently  perptesiug ;  they  are  greater  than  among  most 


A  crawfish  apparently  grows  indefinitely,  and  with  the  increa'<e  in  age 
come  more  or  less  marked  changes,  not  only  in  size  but  in  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  parts.  In  species  which  in  the  adult  condition  are 
smooth  the  young  are  very  apt  to  show  spines  on  the  rostrum  or  sides  of 
the  carapace.  In  species  which  bear  spines  the  older  individuals  are 
often  better  provided  with  these  jneans  of  defense  than  ijie  young 

Accidental  variations  are  always  to  be  looked  for.  As  is  well  known, 
a  crawfish  is  able  to  reproduce  lost  appendages,  and  as  appendages  are 
very  easily  lost  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  large  claw  on  one  side 
very  unlike  its  mate  on  the  other  side,  ur  to  find  one  antenna  long  and 
slender,  while  the  other  is  a  mere  stump.  These  variations  will  never  be 
misleading  unless  they  happen  to  be  exactly  alike  on  the  two  sides,  a 
thing  which  sometimes  occurs. 

Between  the  two  sexes  there  is  a  difierence  which  extends  to  almost  all 
parte  of  the  body.  The  female  has  a  wider  abdomen  bearing  stronger 
swimmerets,  usually  a  less  developed  armature,  and  weaker  and  smaller 
claws.  The  amount  of  these  sexual  difierences  is  variable,  however, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  for  each  species  there  are  two  forms  of  the  male ; 
of  which  one  is  more  highly  developed,  better  armed   and   fitted   for 
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eexnal  union  with  the  female.  The  other  ie  apparendy  sterile  and  bean 
a  close  reaemblance  to  the  opposite  sex.  In  s  paper  "  On  the  so-called 
Dimorphism  in  the  Gcdub  Cambarus"  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  xxvii,  Jan. 
1884),  Dr.  Faxon  calls  attention  to  the  discovery  that  these  two  forme 
are  simply  phases  in  the  life  of  the  same  individual ;  that  during  the 
pairing  season  the  characteristics  of  the  "first  form"  gre  aaeumed,  and 
after  a  completion  of  the  sexual  union,  a  moult  brings  the  animal  into  the 
"  second  form,"  another  moult  being  neceisary  before  the  ^Imal  is  again 
capable  of  reproduction. 

For  dividing  tbe  genus  into  subordinate  groups  various  characters  have 
been  drawn  into  service,  the  most  satisfactory,  however,  are  those  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Faxon,  viz.,  the  number  of  hooked  legs  in  couj unction  with 
the  character  of  the  first  abdominal  appendages  of  the  male.  As  will  be 
seen,  for  ihe  succeeefut  idfotification  of  any  species,  specimens  of  the 
female  alone  will  be  of  little  value.  Such  a  method  is  open  to  criticism, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  one,  and,  after  all,  the 
difficulties  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


The  following  analytical  key  will  facilitate  the  identification  of  the  fif- 
teen species  known  to  occur  in  Indiana: 

1.  Tuird  segment  of  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  of  males  booked. 

a.  Eyes  well  developed.  C  bUnulingii  aevtui  (p.  481). 

b.  Eyes  atrophied. 

1.  Carapace  and  rostrum  with  spines'.      0.  pflbicidm  (p.  482). 
i.  Carapace  and  rostrum  smooth. 

C.  piiUmidm  tfMii  (p.  484). 

2.  Third  segment  of  only  the  third  pair  of  legs  of  male  hooked. 

A.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appeudagei^  of  the  male  claviform,  the 

outer  part  truncate  and  terminated   by  three  small  teeth, 
inner  part  ending  in  a  slender  spine.        C.  graeilig  (_p.  486). 

B.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  ending  in  two 

thick  falciform  leeth,  the  larger  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
outer  part  of  the  appendage,  the  smaller  by  the  inner  part. 

1.  Areola  linear  or  obliterated  in  (he  middle. 

a.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  with  a  projecting  angle 

below  the  eye.  G.  rliogenat  (p.  489). 

b.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  without  a  projecting 

suborbital  angle.  C.  argiUicda  (p.  492). 

2.  Areola  moderately  wide.  C.  bartonii  (p.  487). 

C.  Fiisc  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  of  the  male  furciform,  end- 

ing in  two  nearly  straight  branches. 
1.  RuBtrum  without  lateral  spines.  C  mmunis  (p.  501). 
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2.  Rostrum  with  lateral  spines. 

a.  Rostrum  with  a  median  longitudinal  ridge  above. 

C.  propinquw  (p.  497). 

b.  Roitrum  without  such  a  ridge. 

1.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  very  long  and  deeplj 

cleft,  reaching  the  base  of  the  ohelipeds  when  the  ab- 
domen is  flexed.  C.  putiiami  (p.  604). 

2.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  shorter,  not  reaching 

the  base  of  the  chelipede. 

a.  Sides  of  the  rostrum  concave. 

1.  Incurvation  decided,  C.  rtuUcw  (p.  503). 

2.  Incurvation  slight.  0.  mdianeruit  (p.  494). 

b.  Sides  of  the  rostrum  not  concave. 

1.  Rami  of  the  first  abdominal  appendages  stronglr  re- 

curved near  the  tips. 

C.  tmmunu  gpinirogtn»  (p.  502). 

2.  Rami    of    the    first    abdominal    appendages  nearly 

straight. 

a.  Kami  long  and  slender.  C.  virilit  (p.  499). 

b.  Rami  short  and  thick.  '    C.  sfoonu  (p.  495). 
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Cambabub  blandihoii  acutub  (Oirftrd). 

Cambana  aeutus  Girard,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  VI,  91,  1852. 
Cambanu  amtta  Hagen,  111.  Cat.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.  No.  Ill,  p.  36. 
Cambanii  bUmdingii  var.  aeuia  Faxon,  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  X,  No. 

1,  1885,  p.  20. 


Fio.  2.  Cainbanit  blandingii  aciitat, — 1,  rarapnoe  trojn  above;  2,  carapace 
from  side;  3,  onleDDal  scale;  4,  first  sbdominnt  appendage,  male,  F.  I; 
5,  lirst  abdominal   appendage,  male,   F.   II;  6,  annulim  ventralift. 

Male,  Form  I. — Boatrum  trlaogular,  broad  at  the  base,  with  sharp, 
raised  and  convex  margine;  acumen  short,  lateral  teeth  email;  poet  or- 
bital spine  small,  ridges  grooved  externally,  nearly  parallel  in  front,  but 
strongly  converging  behind.  Carapace  oval,  not  flattened,  nearly  smooth 
about  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  otherwise  strongly  tuberculate.  Cervical 
groove  ratber  deep,  sinuate,  broken  on  the  sides  and  ending  above  the 
small  branch iostegal  spine.  Areola  rather  narrow.  Abdomen  shorter 
than  tbe  cephalothoraz,  well  arched,  and  with  nearly  parallel  sides. 
Telson  with  the  posterior  border  sinuate,  proximal  segment  bispinose  on 
each  side.  Twl  fin  when  extended  equ&l  in  width  to  length  of  abdomen. 
Antenna  slender,  shorter  than  the  body ;  scale  slightly  longer  than  the 
rostrum,  widest  near  tbe  middle,  truncate  at  apex,  with  a  short,  terminal 
spine,  border  inflated  Epistoma  triangular  and  densely  fringed  with 
hairs.  Third  mazillipeds,  hairy  below,  within  and  witbout.  Cbelipeds 
slender;  meros,  in  perfect  specimens,  surpassing  the  tip  of  the  rostrum ; 
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chelffi  Blender,  rounded  and  heavily  granulate  or  squamous,  internal  mar- 
gin strongly  dentate;  fingers  slender,  external  one  nearly  straight,  in- 
ternal one  sinuate.  Carpus  long,  nearly  ilttt  above,  inner  surface  with 
several  strong  spines.  Meros  slender,  a  ridge  of  small  blunt  spines  above 
and  an  irregular  double  line  of  larger  spines  below.  Third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  legs  hooked,  the  hooks  od  the  third  pair  being  the  largest  and 
strongest.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  short,  straight  and  thick, 
apex  plainly  bifid  ;  external  part  the  strongest,  bearing,  at  the  extremity, 
two  curved,  acute,  horny  spines  and  a  pencil  of  hairs;  internal  portion 
ending  in  two  slender  spines. 

Male,  Form  II. — Similar  in  general  to  Form  I,  but  with  smaller 
hooks  on  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs.  The  first  abdominal  append- 
ages have  an  articulation  near  the  base,  apical  teetb  on  both  the  internal 
and  external  portions  small  and  blunt,  and  the  pencil  of  hairs  almost  gone. 

Female. — Similar,  but  with  shorter  chelce  and  smoothFr  carapace. 
Aanulus  ventralis  much  wider  than  long,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure 
dividing  it,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  near  the  middle  being  raised  into  a  prom- 
inent elevation  or  tubercle  on  each  side,  aOd  the  tubercle  of  one  aide 
often  overbanging  that  of  the  other. 

Moasuremenis  of  male.  Form  I — Length,  9<^  mm.;  carapace,  49  mm.; 
abdomen,  44  mm.;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  31.5  cum.;  rostrum,  12 
mm.;  breadth  of  rostrum,  7  mm.;  areola,  2  mm.;  carapace,  23  mm.;  sec- 
ond abdominal  segment,  19  mm. 

Indiana  Localities — Wheatland  and  Yincennes,  Knox  county ;  Turkey 
Lake,  Kosciusko  county ;  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Marshall  county;  Kanka- 
kee River,  Lake  county;  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  county. 

Cdmbantt  btandin^i  aeutut  is  to  be  looked  for  in  almost  any  charact«r 
of  surroundings.  Usually,  however,  they  occur  io  running  water  where 
there'  is  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetation. 


Cambabi'8  pellucidub  (Tellkampf). 

Adaeus  petliiddus  Tellkampf,  Arch.  Auat.  Physiol,  u.  Wissenscb. 
Med.,  1844,  p.  383. 

Cambarve  peUtiddm  Hagen,  111.  Cat.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoril.,  No.  Ill,  p. 
55,  1870. 

Gambartu  peUuddus  Faxon,  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  X,  No.  4,  p. 
40,  1885. 

Cambarm  pelbicidiui  Hay,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVI,  pp. 
283-286,  1893, 
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i.     Oambaria  pellvcidua. — 1   and   2,  carapace  from  above  nnd  side ; 
scale;    4,  first  abdominal  appendage  male,  F.  I;    b,  same,    F.   II;  i 


Male',  Form  I. — RoBtrum  broad,  smooth,  and  with  a  ahallow  foveola  at 
the  hn»e ;  margias  raJse'l  and  somenhat  converging ;  mitral  epines  well 
developed,  slightly  turned  outward;  acumen  usually  very  loog  and 
slender.  Postorbital  spines  acute,  the  ridges  very  low.  Carapace  cylin- 
drical, smooth  above,  graoulate  on  the  sides;  lateral  spinee  numerous 
and  directed  obliquely  outwards;  areola  long,  sides  nearly  parallel. 
Abdomen  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  pleural  angles  obtuse;  tetson  taper- 
ingslighlly  to  the  evenly  rounded  extremity,  proximal  segment  bi-spinose 
on  each  side.  Eyes  atrophied,  appeariug  ae  small  white  lumps  hidden  be- 
neath the  rostrum.  Antenna)  longer  than  the  body,  scats  about  as  long 
as  the  rostrum,  widest  near  the  end,  Epistoma  short  and  broad,  the 
margins  straight  and  swollen.  Third  maxillipeds  hairy  wilbin  Cbeli- 
peds  slender  and  long,  the  distal  end  of  the  meros  reaching  the  tip  of 
the  rostrum.  Hand  slender,  covered  with  granulations  which  on  the 
inner  border  are  larger  and  toothdike;  movable  finger  nearly  straight,  the 
tip  strongly  incurved,  (.arpus  long,  only  slij^htly  grooved  above,  the 
inner  surface  bearing  several  small  apinea.  Meros  with  a  longitudinal 
band  of  apinea  on  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  Hooks  on  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  very  strong  and  tooth-like,  those  on  the  third 
legs  strongest.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  short,  straight  and 
twisted  at  tbe  apex,  inner  ramus  bearing  on  its  apex  a  small  outwardly 
directed  tooth,  which,  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  outer  ramus,  is  brown  and 
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Male,  Form  II. — Very  dmilar,  the  hooka  on  the  third  and  fourth  pairs 
of  legs  are  not  so  strong,  the  first  abdominal  appendages  have  a  smaller 
apical  tooth  and  the  tips  of  the  rami  are  not  corneous. 

Female. — More  slender,  with  weaker  chelse.  Annulus  ventralis  an 
elliptical  papilla  crossed  by  a  narrow,  longitudinal  line,  which  on  the 
posterior  foce  gives  offa  email  oblique  branch  on  each  side. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I — Length,  68  mm. ;  carapace,  82 
mm. ;  abdomen,  36  mm. ;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  19.5  mm. ;  ros* 
tram,  8.5  mm. ;  breadth  of  rostrum,  4  mm. ;  carapace,  12  mm. ;  areola, 
2  mm. ;  2d  abdominal  s^ment,  115  mm. 

Color  in  life  a  translucent  creamy  white,  the  Btomach  showing  through 
as  a  bluish  spot  in  front  of  the  cervical  groove. 

Indiana  Localities. — ShilohCave,  Down'BCave,Duanibue's  Cave,  Con- 
nelly's Cave,  Donelson's  Cave,  Lawrence  county;  cave  at  Clifty,  Bar- 
tholomew county ;  cave  near  Faoli,  and  in  Lost  River,  Onmge  county ; 
Wyandotte  Cave,  Wildcat  Cave,  small  cave  near  Wyandotte,  and  Ma- 
rengo Cave  (?),  Crawford  county;  "  caves  in  Harrison  County ; "  caves 
near  Madison,  Jefferson  counly. 

Cambania  peUvddm  was  first  described  from  specimens  from  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky.  It  was  diccovered  to  occur  in  Wyandotte  Cave 
by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  in  1871,  and  in  1872  he  described  it  as  a  new 
species  and  genus  Oreomdet  inermit,  establishing  the  new  genus  to  con- 
tain all  the  blind  crawfishes. 

The  generic  differentiation  met  with  no  flcceptanc<>,  and.  the  form 
' '  in&nnia"  is  now  hardly  recognized  even  as  a  variety  of  peliucidus.  The 
species  U  extremely  variable  in  such  points  as  the  length  of  the  rostrum 
and  the  arrangement  of  spines  This  variation  I  have  found  mo?t  marked 
in  specimens  taken  from  the  caves  of  Lawrence  and  Monroe  counties. 
In  Shiioh  Cave,  near  Bedford,  I  have  collected  a  series  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  specimens.  Among  them  I  find  individuals  which  agree  almost 
perfectly  with  spedmens  from  Mammoth  Cave,  and  other  individuals 
which  are  almost  entirely  destitute  ot  spines.  From  the  caves  of  Monroe 
county  comes  a  peculiar  form  which  is  entirely  without  spines  on  the  car- 
apace. So  constant  is  this  feature  and  so  different  is  the  appearance  of 
these  specimens  that  I  have  separated  them  as  a  subspecies. 


Camb&ruii  PELLUcinua  TiiSTti  Hay 

Gambartu  pellumdvt  Packard.  Monograph  Cave  Animals  of  N.  A., 
Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  8ci.  Vol.  IX,  No.  9,  p.  16,  1888. 

Camhana  p^iteidtu  Faxon.  Notes  on  N.  A.  Craj^fishes,  Froc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Museum,  Vol,  XII,  p.  621,  1890. 

Cambania  peUiteidvg  tedii  Hay.  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  Vol.  XVI, 
pp.  283-286,  1893. 
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— 1,  carapace  from  aboTe;  2,  antenDal  scale; 


Differs  from  C.  peliwiidus  id  the  great  rfduction  of  the  spines.  Ineteail 
of  being  rough  and  very  epinj,  as  the  typical  Bpecimens  irom  Mammoth 
Care  are  described  as  being,  thej  are  entirely  smooth.  The  lateral  rostral 
spines  are  whoilj'  gone,  the  post-orbitAl  ridgee  are  amootfa  and  rounded  at 
the  end,  and  the  lateral  spines  of  the  carapace  are  at  beet  represented  by 
a  few  lov,  smooth  tubercles. 

The  rostrum  is  shortened  still  more  than  in  Prof.  Cope's  intrmU,  and 
instead  of  being  "  deeply  sinuated  to  form  the  acumen,"  runs  to  a  point 
in  a  gradual  curve,  very  much  resembliag  in  this  respect  G.  acuminatw. 

The  portion  of  the  carapace  in  front  of  the  cervical  groove  is  shorter 
than  in  the  average  of  specimens  hoin  Shiloh  Cave,  and  conspicuously 
shorter  than  in  specimens  from  Mammoth  Cave.  In  respect  to  the  hooks 
on  the  legs  of  the  males  I  find  the  species  variable.  In  none  do  I  find 
hooks  on  both  legs  of  the  fourth  pair ;  generally  they  are  wholly  wanting, 
but  in  some  there  is  a  small  tubercle  on  one  leg,  which  is  missing  from 
the  other  The  hooks  on  the  third  pair  of  legs  are  of  a  slightly  different 
form  from  those  of  specimens  from  Shiloh  or  Wyandotte.  They  are 
shorter,  blunter,  and  not  curved.  ■ 

The  first  abdominal  append^^es  of  the  males  do  not  diSer  in  any  respect 
Erom  those  of  the  typical  C.  peUueidm. 

In  the  female  the  annulus  ventralis  shows  marked  differences  from  the 
typical  forms. 

The  antennal  scale,  also,  is  different  in  form,  and  especially  in  length. 

Indiana  Localities — Mayfield's  and  Truett's  Caves,  Monroe  county. 
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Cambabus  OKACiue  Bundy. 


Cam*oru«  graeUU  Baody,  Bull.  111.  Mub.  Naf.  Hist.,  No.  1,  p.  5, 1876. 
CanAarui  grwaiU  Faxon,  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vo).  X.,  No.  4, 
p.  56,  1885. 


Male,  Form  I. — Rostrum  of  moderate  leDgtb,  decurved,  much  hol- 
lowed out,  with  a  small  Toveola  at  base  ;  margiDS  promin^'Dt,  cunvergiag 
slightly  to  Dear  the  tip,  where  they  nuddecly  turn  inward  to  form  the 
short  acumen,  sides  of  the  acumen  slightly  concave.  Post-orbital  ridges 
grooved  OD  outer  face,  without  spinea  in  front,  and  slightly  Inflaled  at 
the  posterior  ends.  Cephalothorax  long  and  compressed.  Carapace 
nearly  smooth  above,  granulate  on  the  sides,  a  small  prr>jectiDg  angle 
just  below  the  eye.  Cervical  groove  markedly  sinuate,  broken  on  the 
sides ;  no  lateral  or  branchiostegal  spine  ;  areola  linear,  with  a  small  an- 
terior and  a  larger  posterior  triangular  space.  Abdomen  shorter  than 
the  ceph alo thorax ;  pleural  angles  truncate;  telson  short;  proximal 
segment  uni-  or  hi-spinose  on  each  side,  distal  segment  rounded  ;  inner 
blade  of  swimraeret  with  a  short  curved  ridge  on  the  inner  margin,  the 
main  longitudinal  rib  not  reaching  the  distal  end  of  the  blade  Anlen- 
ux  slender,  about  as  long  as  distance  from  cervical  groove  to  end  of 
telson  ;  scale  small,  about  as  loug  as  rostrum,  widest  beyond  the  middle  ; 
terminal  spine  acute.  Epistoma  triangular,  sides  straight  or  convex, 
anterior  angle  truncate  or  dentate.  Inner  face  of  third  maxillipeds  fur* 
nished  with  long  hairs.  Cbelipeds  slout  and  rather  short;  chelse  swollen 
and  covered  with  punctations ;  Inner  margin  serrate ;   fingers  somewhat 
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flattened  and  deciirved ;  movable  finger  linuate,  serrate  on  external 
margin  near  the  base  and  bearing  one  or  more  strong  tubercles  on  the 
internal  margin,  tip  incurved,  acute  and  corneous ;  outer  finger  nearly 
straight,  with  a  lai^e  tooth  on  the  internal  margin  near  the  baae;  tip 
acute  and  corneous.  Carpus  triangular,  with  a  large  tootb  and  two  or 
three  small  tubercles  on  the  inner  face  and  several  strong  teeth  below, 
furrow  on  upper  sur&ce  deep  and  broad.  Meros  with  a  few  spines  above 
near  the  distal  end,  lower  surface  with  two  rows  of  small  spines.  The 
two  distal  joints  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  fiflh  legs  hmry.  Third  pair 
of  legs  hooked.  Sternum  hairy.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages 
rather  long  (reaching  to  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  legs),  twisted,  in- 
ternal portion  short,  terminated  by  a  long,  slender  spine  and  bearing  a 
prominent  tuft  of  hair  near  the  middle;  external  portion  of  appendage 
notched  at  the  apex ;  posterior  portion  prolonged  into  a  flattened,  corne- 
ous, tooth-like  process  ;  anterior  portion  acute  and  tootb-like.  Between 
these  two  elevations  are  two  slender  teeth. 

Male,  Form  11. — Not  known. 

Female. — Very  similar  to  the  mate.  Annulus  ventralis  movable,  com- 
posed of  two  interlocked  falciform  pieces,  highest  on  the  outer  margins. 
Openings  of  oviducts  surrounded  by  long  hairs. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  fi2;  carapace,  32.5;  ab- 
domen, 26.5;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  19;  rostrum,  6.  Breadth — 
carapace,  14 ;  rostrum,  4.25  ;  second  abdominal  segment,  12. 

Cambams  gracUU,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  never  been 
taken  in  Indiana,  and,  therefore,  ought  possibly  to  be  excluded  from  this 
list.  I  have  lately,  however,  received  a  specimen  of  this  species  ftom 
the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  prairie  region  in  the  western  portion  of  our  State.  In 
its  habits  it  is  a  burrower,  coming  forth  probably  only  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  in  the  early  spring,  when  it  frequents  the  water  courses. 


Cambarus  bartonii  (Fabricius). 

(?)  Aitaciu  bartonii  Fabricius,  Suppl.  Entomolog.  Srstemat.,  p.  407, 
1798. 

Gmbanu  bartonii  Hagen,  111.  Cat.  Mua.  Comp.  Zool.,  No.  Ill,  p.  75, 
1870. 

Cambarue  barbmii  Faxon,  Mem,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  X,  No,  4, 
p.  59,  1885. 
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Fio.  6.  Cambarui  bartimii. — 1  and  2,  carapace  from  above  and  from  the  side; 
3,  BDtenasI  scale;  4,  first  abdominal  appendages,  male,  F.  I;  6,  same,  F.  II; 
6,  annul  as  ventralis. 

Male,  Form  I. — RoBtrum  short,  broad,  and  little  excavated;  margins 
low,  coDverging ;  acumen  short,  with  concave  sides  and  brown,  upturned 
horny  tip.  Post-orbital  ridges  low,  abort,  grooved  on  outer  iace.  Cara- 
pace much  flattened  above  and  quite  smooth,  slightly  granulate  on  the 
sides,  this  roost  marked  in  front;  lateral  spines  very  minute,  brancbioste- 
gal  spine  small;  lateral  line  sinuous,  not  broken  on  the  sides;  areola 
narrow,  anterior  triangular  space  almost  obsolete.  Abdomen  broad, 
aboHt  as  long  as  carapace,  tetson  tapering,  proximal  segment  bispinose 
on  each  side,  distal  segment  rather  elliptical  than  rounded.  Antennee 
stout,  shorter  tbau  the  body ;  scale  small,  about  as  long  as  the  rostrum, 
widest  near  the  truncate  tip ;  terminal  spine  small.  Epistoma  semi- 
circular with  a  projecting  median  tooth.  Third  pair  of  maxillipeds 
hairy  on  the  inner  face.  Cbelee  strong,  swollen  and  thickly  punctate 
above  inner  border  of  the  hand  with  a.  series  of  blunt  serrations;  movable 
finger  squamuso-tuberculate  on  external  border  and  with  a  prominent 
smooth  rib  above,  tip  incurved,  brown  and  homy ;  outer  finger  stout, 
tip  incurved  and  homy,  also  with  a  smooth  rib  above  and  with  a  nearly 
straight,  denticulated  inner  border;  tips  of  both  fingers  decurved.  Gar* 
pus  strung,  deeply  furrowed  above,  with  a  strong  spine  on  the  inner  face 
and  with  two  or  more  blunt  tubercles  on  the  distal  end  below.  Second 
pair  of  legs  quite  hairy  on  the  two  or  three  terminal  segments.  Third 
pair  of  legs  hooked.  Fourth  pair  of  legs  with  a  rounded  knob  on  the 
basal  segment  inside.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  short,  strong, 
twisted  and  consisting  of  two  hook-like  pieces  one  above  the  other ;  the 
upper  book,  formed  by  the  outer  branch  of  the  appendage  is  long,  thin 
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ftnd  bornj ;  the  lower  hook,  formed  by  the  inner  branch  of  the  ap- 
pendt^i^e,  U  short,  thick,  and  bears  at  ita  extremity  a  email  outwardly 
directed  tooth. 

ftfale,  Form  II. — Similar;  first  abdomioal  appendages  with  an  articula- 
tion at  the  base,  the  terminal  hooke  are  shorter,  blunt  and  swollen. 

Female. — Chelte  smaller  and  weaker;  annulua  rentralie  wider  than 
long,  anterior  nail  not  present,  posterior  wall  raised  into  a  strong,  sharp, 
transverse  ridge ;  longitudinal  fissure  wide  in  front,  but  narrowing  behind 
where  it  crosses  the  ridge. 

Measurements  of  male,  Form  XL — Length,  71.5;  carapace,  35; 
abdomen,  36,5;  rostrum,  6;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  20,5.  Breadth, 
carapace,  18;  rostrum,  4.6;  areola,  1 ;  2d  abdominal  segment,  17. 

Indiana  Localities. — Fall  Creek,  Indianapolis,  Irvington,  Marion 
county ;  Bloomington,  Clear  Creek,  May's  Cave,  Monroe  county ; 
Down's  Cave,  Connelly's  Cave,  Lawrence  county;  cave  near  Faoli, 
Orange  county ;  New  Albany,  Jefferson  county. 

As  is  seen,  tbis  species  is  fsequently  found  in  caves  in  company  with 
the  true  cave  crawfish,  C.  peUfiddm.  In  fact  the  largest  and  best  de- 
veloped specimens  I  have  ever  taken  have  been  in  the  limestone  caves  of 
Southern  Indiana.  It  is  to  be  looked  for,  however,  in  almost  any  spring 
or  stream  of  clear  running  water  where  it  bides  under  stones  or  digs 
short  burrows  into  the  banks.  That  tbis  habit  of  living  in  cold  water  is 
not  a  fixed  one,  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  Dr.  Faxon  mentions  specimens 
taken  from  a  spring  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  the  temperature  of  whose 
water  is  GT^F. 

The  Indiana  types  differ  from  individuals  from  the  Eastern  United 
States  in  having  a  narrower  areola,  leas  spiny  carpus,  and  shorter  and 
broader  rostrum. 


Cahbabus  uiooenes  Girard. 

Camharus  diogmea  Girard,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  No.  VI,  p.  88, 
1852. 

Cambarue  obetue  Hagen,  111.  CaL  Mus.  Comp.  ZwI.,  No.  Ill,  p.  81, 
1870. 

Gambarua  diogenes  Faxon,  Mem.  Mue.  Comp.  Zoot,,  Vol.  X,  No.  IV, 
p.  71,  1886. 
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Fid.  7,  Oatnbarut  diogtna. — 1  and  2,  (.'nrapace  from  above  and  from  the 
side;  3,  anl^nnal  scale;  4,  first  abdominal  appendage,  male,  F.  I;  5,  same, 
F.  II;  6,  annuluB  ventralis. 

yieiie,  Form  I. — Rostrum  short,  broad,  well  excavated,  down-curved, 
and  without  lateral  gpioes ;  acumen  short  and  triangular,  ite  margiae  con- 
cave and  the  terminal  spine  turned  abruptly  upward.  Post-orbital  ridges 
low,  grooved  extemall}',  swollen  poBt«riorly,  and  without  spines,  Cepbal- 
othorax  compreased,  much  contracted  behind.  Carapace  smooth  above, 
very  lightly  granulate  on  the  sides;  anterior  border  with  a  projecting 
angle  just  below  the  eye  ;  cervical  groove  deep  and  sinuate,  no  lateral  or 
branchioB legal  spines.  Areola  linear,  with  a  small  anterior  and  a  larger, 
poorly  defined  triangular  area  behind.  First  abdominal  segment  very 
narrow,  second  wider,  about  equal  to  carapace.  Abdomen  shorter  than 
cepbalothoraz,  pleural  angles  rounded;  telson  narrow,  rounded  behind, 
proximal  segment  bispinose  on  each  side.  Antennu;  slender,  shorter  than 
the  body,  scale  small,  shorter  than  the  rostrum,  broadest  at  the  middle. 
Epistoma  triangular,  the  margins  convex,  as  long  as  wide.  Third  max- 
illipeds  with  long  hairs  on  inner  face.  Chelipeds  large  and  strong, 
chelie  swollen  and  heavily  punctate,  inner  margin  of  the  hand  tubercu- 
late.  External  finger  flattened  on  outer  margin  and  with  a  row  of  dots 
along  the  inner  mai^in  close  to  the  cutting  edge,  tip  corneous  and  slightly 
incurved,  cutting  edge  with  a  few  tubercles ;  movable  finger  tuberculat« 
at  the  base  on  both  inner  and  outer  margins,  tip  corneous  and  strongly 
incurved.  Carpus  short  and  thick,  deeply  furrowed  above,  with  a  small 
blunt  spine  on  the  inner  surface  and  two  small  spines  beneath.  Meros 
thick  and  strong,  with  two  small,  blunt  spines  above  and  a  double  row  of 
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amall  spines  belnw.  Distal  joiDts  (2)  of  second,  fourth  and  fifth  walk- 
ing legs  hairy.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  Fint  pair  of  abdominal  ap- 
pendages thick  and  short,  endicg  in  two  recurved,  falciform,  teeth  placed 
one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  is  large,  strong  and  turned  upward  at  the 
tip;  it  is  formed  by  the  inner  part  oi  the  appendage ;  the  upper  tooth  is 
thin  and  corneous. 

Male,  Form  II. — Very  airaiUr,  chelse  possibly  a  littie  smaller  in  pro- 
portion ;  first  abdominal  appendages  with  the  teeth  nearly  equal  in  size, 
and  blunt 

Female. — Similar,  but  with  shorter  antennEe,  weaker  chelie,  and 
broader  and  longer  abdomen.  Annulus  ventralis  about  as  long  as  wide, 
coneiatiDg  of  two  interlocked  irregularly  crescentic  portions  which  are 
raised  around  the  marginB  into  a  prominent,  rounded  ridge.  Openings  of 
oviducts  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  hair. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  110;  carapace,  57;  abdo- 
men,63;  rostrum, 11;  tipof  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  32;  chela,  61.6. 
Breadth,  carapace,  26 ;  rostrum,  8 ;  2d  sbdnminal  segment,  '^0 ;  chela, 
22 ;  areola,  0. 

Cktlor,  a  translucent,  dark  olive  green,  lighter  and  slightly  desh-tioted 
on  the  aidea.  margins  of  abdomen,  roatrum  and  ends  of  chelae,  red. 

Indiana  Localities. — Long  Lake,  Noble  county;  Kokomo,  Howard 
county ;  Mechanicaburg,  Henry  county ;  Kankakee  River,  Riverside ; 
Irvingtun,  Marion  county;  Greeccastle,  Putnam  county;  North  Salem, 
Hendricks  county ;  Bloomington,  Monroe  county. 

Gambarus  diagenes  will,  in  all  pnibability.  be  found  to  occur  in  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  portions  of  the  Btate.  It  ia  a  burrowing  species,  and 
with  the  next,  C.  arffillicola,  makes  known  its  presence  by  raising  above 
its  burrows  a  chimney-like  structure  of  mud  pellets.  The  aubterranean 
tunnels  may  sometimes  be  found  to  extend  for  several  feet,  and  as  the 
animal  frequently  excavates  them  at  some  distance  from  the  water,  they 
must  rtach  a  depth  great  enough  to  supply  moisture  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  animal.  During  the  dry  months  of  the  summer,  however, 
they  seem  Ui  He  at  the  end  of  their  burmwa  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  I  have 
seen  them  fall  from  the  sides  of  an  excavation  apparently  lifeless,  but 
capable  of  reviving  if  put  into  water.  In  the  early  spring,  when  they 
come  forth  to  breed,  is  the  only  season  when  tbey  are  a  noticeable  mem- 
ber of  our  freah-water  fauna.  They  move  about  chiefly  at  night,  though 
I  have  frequently  taken  numbera  of  them  from  ditches  and  small 
streams  on  bright,  sunny  days.  Of  a  lot  of  thirty-five  specimens  col- 
lected on  the  evening  of  April  2,  1892,  twenty-nine  were  males  and  six 
were  females.  At  this  date  they  were  in  copulation.  Eggs  were  laid 
from  April  ISth  to  30th.  I  have  frequently  found  females  bearing  well 
grown  young  in  the  small  stream*,  and  therefore  do  not  think  that  the 
habit  of  burrowing  is  adopted  as  a  protection  to  the  young  generation 
but  rather  to  furnish  a  retreat  during  the  dry  summer  months. 
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CAMBARU8  AROILLICOLA   FaXOD. 


Cambarvs  arffillieola  Faxon,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arte  and  Sci.,  Vol. 
XX,  pp.  115-116,  1S84. 

Cambarug  argiUieola  Faxon,  Mem.  Mue.  Coinp.  Zool  ,  Vol.  X,  No.  4, 
p,  76,  1885. 


I.  — I  nnil  2,  CHrapace  from  Hliove  and  fmin  ihe 
bdominal  iip[ic  nil  ages,  mule,  F.  I;  5,  enme,  F.  II; 


Male,  Form  I.— Rostrum  short,  broad,  decurved,  and  well  excavated, 
foveolate  at  base,  edges  raieed,  slightlv  converging  toward  the  t'p  and 
tben  suddenly  turning  inward  to  form  the  trianguUr  acumen,  lateral 
teeth  wanting.  Postorbital  ridges  grooved  externally  and  without  epinee. 
Carapace  compressed,  nearly  smooth  above,  slightly  g'anulate  on  the 
Bides,  and  without  lateral  or  branch i<)gtegal  spines,  front  border  of  cara- 
pace straight,  no  projecting  angle  below  the  eye.  Cervical  groove  deep, 
sinuate,  and  broken  on  the  sides.  Areola  obiiierated  in  the  middle,  an- 
terior triangular  space  very  smalt,  posterior  sjiace  larger.  Abdomen 
slender,  about  aa  long  as  the  carapace,  p'eural  angles  r^'unded  ;  proximal 
segment  of  telson  bispin'iee  on  each  side,  distal  segment  rounded.  An- 
tennie  shorler  than  the  body,  scale  ainall,  shurter  than  the  rostrum, 
broadest  beyond  the  midd'e  and  truucile  at  ihe  tip,  terminal  spine  very 
small.  Epistoma  rounded  or  broadly  triingutftr,  with  cnvex  sides. 
Third  maxillipeds  h  lirv  nn  inner  and  i>uti'r  faces,  the  beard  being  li>iit;and 
abundant  within  and  sliort  and  scant  without.  Clii'lie  large  and  strong; 
hand  inflnled  and  nearly  smooth,  inner  b  'rder  s-^rrari-,  tiii^'crg  flattened 
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and  thickly  punctate.  Upper  eurface  of  rooyable  finger  with  promisent 
ridge  or  rib  bordered  by  a  row  of  depressions ;  this  finger,  also,  i«  cut 
out  at  the  base  and  does  not  meet  its  fellow  except  for  about  the  distal 
half  of  its  length.  Outer  finger  shorter  than  inner,  not  incurved,  and 
usually  bearded  at  the  base.  Carpus  strong,  deeply  furrowed  above,  a 
large  spine  on  inner  Burface  and  another  on  the  lower  surface  near  the 
distal  end.  Meros  with  a  few  very  small  spines  above,  near  the  distal 
end,  and  two  rows  of  small  tooth-like  spines  beneath.  Two  last  segments 
of  second  pair  of  legs  hairy.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  abdom- 
inal appendages  consisting  of  two  &lciform  teeth,  of  nearly  equal  length, 
.  placed  one  above  the  other,  lower  tooth  thick  and  strong,  upper  tooth, 
formed  by  outer  part  of  the  appendage,  thin,  apatulate,  aud  corneous. 

Male,  Furm  II. — Similar,  but  with  weaker  chelse,  which  are  almost 
always  bearded.  Abdominal  appendages  thicker,  and  with  short,  blunt 
teeth 

Female. — Similar.  Annulus  ventralis  with  anterior  border  depressed 
to  a  level  with  the  thoracic  sterna,  irregularly  oval,  consisting  of  a  cir- 
cular swollen  ridge  surrounding  a  deep  depression,  broken  posteriorly  by 
a  narron-  lissure. 

Mea'^urements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  71;  carapace,  36,5;  ab- 
d'nuen,  34.5;  rostrum,  7;  tip  of  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  23, 
Breadth,  carapace,  17;  rtJKtrum,  5;  areola,  0;  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment, 14. 

Indiana  Localities. — Irvinglon,  Marion  county;  Bloomington,  Monroe 
county;  Wheatland,  Knox  cnunty;  New  Albany,  Jefferson  county. 

Cambani*  argiUicola  is  a  small  specie.*  resembling  and  very  closely 
related  to  G.  diogeneg.  Like  its  relative,  it  is  a  burrower,  and  builds 
mud  chimueys  over  its  holes.  I  have  taken  females  with  young  as  early 
as  April  2. 

As  to  the  probable  extent  of  this  species  in  our  State,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  say  only  this  much:  Dr  Faxon's  description  was  written  from 
specimen's. taken  Id  Detroit,  Mich  ,  and  I  have  received  from  Prof.  A.  A. 
Wright  -specimens  from  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  so  it  would  appear  that  the  local- 
ities given  by  no  means  represent  its  distribution. 
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CaMBARUS  1NDIANENBI8  SF.  NOV. 

Gambanis  affinit  var.  Faxon,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XII,  p.  628, 1890. 


Male,  Form  L — Rostrum  loag,  straight  and  well  excavated,  lateral 
spiDea  acute  aod  turned  aligbtly  outward.  Auumen  eleoder,  sides  con- 
cave, tip  acute.  Post-orbital  ridges  with  a  strong,  acute  spine.  Carapace 
cylindrical,  nearly  smooth  above,  slightly  punctat«,  sides  slightly  granu- 
late, lateral  spine  prominent  and  acute,  braochiostegal  spine  nearly  obso- 
lete. Cervical  grove  sinuate  and  biMDken  on  the  sides.  Areola  wide. 
Atidomen  a  little  shorter  than  the  cephalothorax,  pleural  angles  obiuae  ; 
telson  tapering,  rounded  behind,  proximal  segment  bispinose  on  each 
side.  Eyes  large  and  prominent^  AntennK  shorter  than  the  body,  scale 
large,  as  long  as  roatrum,  widest  about  the  middle  and  curving  gradually 
to  the  acute,  somewhat  outwardly  directed  terminal  spine,  basal  joint  of 
anlennfe  with  a  small  acut«  spine.  Third  maxitHpeds  hairy  on  inner 
&ce.  Chelipeds  rather  slender,  chelie  rounded  and  smooth,  very  lightly 
punctate;  fingers  rounded,  inner  finger  sinuate,  outer  finger  slightly 
bearded  at  base,  tips  of  both  fingers  in-curved.  Carpus  nearly  smooth 
above,  with  a  small  internal  and  a  still  smaller  inferior  spine.  Meros 
with  two  small  spines  above  at  the  distal  end  and  three  or  four  similar 
ones  on  the  inferior  margin.  Two  distal  segments  of  the  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  pairs  of  ie^  hairy.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of 
abdominal  appendages  of  medium  length,  terminating  in  two  nearly 
straight,  slightly  diverging  rami  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  outer  ramus 
being  slightly  thicker  than  the  inner. 
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Male,  Form  II, — Not  kcowo. 

Female. — Similar  to  male  eicept  that  the  fingers  are  shorter  and  the 
beard  on  the  hands  ie  somewhat  denser.  AqduIub  veQtralis  small,  hardly 
raised  ibove  the  level  of  the  thoracic  sterna,  wider  than  long,  anterior 
wall  faintly  bi-tuberculate,  longitudinal  fissure  narrow,  posterior  wall 
poorly  defined,  median  depression  shallow. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  4'>.5;  carapace,  22.5; 
abdomen,  23;  rostrum,  7;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  15.5.  Breadth — 
carapace,  10  5;  rostrum,  S;  areola,  2;    second  abdominal  segment,  9. 

Indiana  Localities.— Patoka  River,  Patoka,  Gibson  county ;  Hunting- 
bui^,  Dubois  county. 

Concerning  the  habits  of  this  species  I  have  been  able  to  ascertun 
nothing.  It  probably  is  a  form  which  tVequente  open  waters  much  after 
the  &shion  of  its  close  relative  C.  aginU,  of  the  East,  of  which  Dr.  Faxon 
was  at  first  inclined  to  r^!;ard  this  a  variety. 


CaMBARUS  8LOANII  Bundy. 

CambaruM  tloanii  Bundy,  Bull.  Ills.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  No.  I,  p.  24, 
1876. 
Can^ana  doanii  Faxon,  Mem.  Mua.  Comp,  Zoi'tl.,  X,  No.  4,  1885. 


Fio.  10.  Cambanu  floanii. — 1  and  2,  carapace  from  above  and  from  the  side ; 
3,  ADlennal  scale;  4.  Urst  abJominal  appendage,  male,  F.  I;  5,  same,  F.  II;  S, 
annulus  ven trails. 

Male,  Form  I. — Bostrum  long,  wide,  well  excavated  and  with  nearly 
parallel  margins;  lateral  teeth  usually  prominent,  but  sometimes,  in 
large  individuals,  almost  obsolete;  acumen  long  and  slender.  Post- 
orbital  ridges  short,  spine  small  or  wanting.   Carapace  cylindrical,  slightly 
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flattened  above,  lightly  granulate  on  the  eidee,  lateral  Bpiae  Bmall  but 
acute,  front  border  of  carapace  Dotched  juet  above  the  very  email  braucbi- 
oetegai  epine.  Cervical  groove  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  einuate,  broken 
on  the  sides.  Areola  wide.  Abdomen  about  as  long  as  cephalothorax, 
pleural  angles  obtuse,  basal  Begment  of  telson  bispinoee  on  each  side, 
dist^  Begment  short  and  rounded.  Antennse  slender,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  body,  scale  a  little  longer  than  the  rostrum,  widest  be- 
yond the  middle  and  curving  gradually  to  the  strong  apical  tooth. 
Epistoma  triangular,  notched  in  front  and  with  raised  convex  mar- 
gins. Third  masillipeds  hairy  on  inner  face.  Chelte  short  and  thick, 
inner  border  with  a  double  row  of  blunt  teeth;  outer  finger  fur- 
rowed above  near  the  outer  and  inner  margins,  inner  finger  serrate  on 
external  (n  on -opposable)  margin,  opposable  margins  of  both  fingers  beset 
with  blunt  teeth  and  touching  only  at  their  tips.  Carpus  with  one  large 
internal  spine.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal  ap 
pondages  thick,  composed  of  two  branches  which  are  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  slightly  twisted  upon  one  another,  free  tips  of  these  branches 
short,  acute  and  horny,  tip  of  outer  branch  turned  outwards,  tip  of  inner 
branch  turned  inwards;  a  large  inwardly  projecting  knob  at  base  of  ap- 
pendage. 

Male,  Form  II.— Chelce  smaller,  books  on  third  pair  of  legs  almost 
obsolete,  first  abdominal  appendages  thicker,  free  tij>s  shorter  and  not 
horny,  sometimes  with  an  articulation  near  the  base  and  without  the 
large  inwardly  projecting  knob. 

Female. — Similar  to  male,  Form  II.  Annulus  ventralts  oval,  anterior 
border  depressed,  posterior  border  elevated  and  tuberculate,  tubercle 
divided  by  a  narrow  longitudinal  fissure. 

Measurements  of  male,  Form  I. — I^ength,  55.5;  carapace,  28;  ab- 
domen, 27.6;  rostrum,  8;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  18.5;  antennae, 
fix.  Breadth — carapace,  14;  rostrum,  3.5;  areola,  2;  second  abdomi- 
nal segment,  11.5. 

Indiana  Localities. — New  Albnny,  Floyd  county;  Madison,  Jefierson 
county ;  Marengo,  Crawford  county. 

This  species  is  apparently  quite  abundant  in  southern  Indiana,  fre- 
quenting the  muddy  banks  of  running  etreami.  Dr.  Sloan,  for  whom 
the  species  was  named,  has  made  observations  on  its  habits,  as  follows : 
"  He  commences  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  burrows  below  the  bed,  and 
has  an  opening  two  or  more  feet  out  in  the  stream,  where  be  sits  watching 
for  anything  that  may  turn  up,  with  a  safe  retreat." 
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Cahbabub  FB0PINQDU8  Girard.. 

Oan^xtrm  pn^nquut  Girard,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8d.  Fhila.,  VI.,  88, 
1862. 

Cambarm  propinquui  Hagen,  111.  Cat.  Mub.  Comp.  Zobl.,  No.  III.,  p. 
67,  1870. 

Oambanu  propinquits  Faxon,  Mem.  Mmb.  Comp,  Zool.,  X.  No.  IV., 
p.  91,  1885. 


Fio.  11.  Gambanm  pi'opinquue.—l  and  2,  carapace  from  above  and  from  the 
le;  3,  anteniial  Bcnle;  4,  Gnt  abdomiDal  appendages,  male,  F.  I;  6,  same,  F. 
;  6,  aniiulus  ventralis. 


Male,  Form  I. — Roetrumloog,  narrow,  well  excavated,  and  with  nearly 
parallel  laieed  margins,  aciimen  long,  Blender,  and  with  concave  sideB, 
terminal  spine  acute,  lateral  teeth  email.  Just  between  the  lateral  teeth 
on  the  upper  surface  ia  a  low  longitudinal  ridge.  Post-orbilal  ridges  short, 
grooved  on  the  outer  face,  spine  short  and  acute.  Carapace  cylindrical, 
smooth  and  punctate  above,  ligfatlj  granulate  on  the  sides,  lateral  Bpinae 
Bmall.  Cervical  groove  deep,  hardly  sinuate,  broken  on  the  sides,  and 
ending  just  above  the  very  minute  branchioetegal  epine.  Areola  broad 
and  smooth.  Abdomen  strong,  longer  than  carapace,  pleural  angles 
obtuse,  telaon  taperiog,  proximal  segment  bispinose  on  each  side,  distal 
segment  rounded  behind.  Antennie  stout,  much  shorter  than  the  body, 
scale  slightly  longer  than  the  rostrum,  broadest  near  the  middle  and 
thence  curviog  gradually  to  the  acute  terminal  spine.  Epistoma  about 
as  broad  as  long,  sides  convex  and  raised.  Third  pair  of  maxillipeds 
with  inner  face  hairy.  Chelse  rather  short,  rounded,  slightly  tuberculate 
OD  inner  margin,  nearly  smooth  above,  movable  finger  sinuate,  tips  of 
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fiogers  iDcurved,  brown  and  hornj,  outer  finger  sometimes  elightly 
bearded  at  baae.  Carpus  with  a  sbort,  shallow  furrow  above,  and  with 
one  atrong  spine  on  inner  surface  and  another  at  the  distal  end  beneath. 
Meros  with  one  or  two  spines  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  distal  end  and 
with  two  spines  on  lower  surikce.  Distal  joints  of  all  the  smaller  legs 
more  or  less  hairy.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal 
appendages  short  and  twisted,  reaching  uearljr  to  the  base  of  the  second 
pair  of  lege,  free  tips  rather  long,  slender  and  acute,  tip  of  internal  branch 
somewhat  spatulat«. 

Male,  Form  II. — Similar  to  Form  I,  but  with  weaker  cbelte  and  leas 
carinated  rostrum.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  shorter,  the 
branches  swollen,  the  free  tips  short  and  blunt 

Female. — With  shorter  chelipeds.  Rostrum  sometimeB  without  median 
carina.  Annulm  ventralls  ovoid,  anterior  mai^n  bi-tuberculate,  posterior 
margin  with  a  single  low,  median  tubercle  crossed  by  a  narrow  sinuous 
fissure,  median  depression  crescentic,  narrow  and  deep. 

Measurements  of  male,  Form  I. — Length,  44;  carapace,  21.5;  abdo- 
men, 22,5;  rostrum,  6;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  14;  aotennte,  33. 
Breadth — carapace,  11;  rostrum,  3;  areola,  2;  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment, 9.5. 

Indiana  Localities. — Delphi,  Carroll  county;  Elkhart  River,  Noble 
county;  Indianapolis,  Irvington,  Millersville,  Marion  county ;  Michigan 
City,  Laporte  county ;  Lake*  Mazinkuckee  and  Twin  Lakes,  Marshall 
county;  Turkey  Lake,  Kosciusko  county;  Waterloo  (Indian  Lake),  De- 
Kalb  county;  Turman  Creek,  Sullivan  county;  Lal^yette,  Tippecanoe 
county ;  Clear  Creek,  Monroe  county  ;  Switz  City,  Greene  county ;  Brook- 
ville,  Franklin  county;  Salt  Creek,  Brown  county.  This  is  probably  the 
most  abundant  species  in  our  State.  It  is  usually  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  smaller  streams  hiding  under  stones,  concealed  in  abort  burrows 
along  tbe  baniis,  or  resting  quietly  on  the  bottom.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  collections  from  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State  where  possibly 
this  species  runs  into  tbe  variety  saribomU  Fax,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  typical  form  by  the  non-carinated  rostrum,  less  deeply  bifid  abdomi- 
nal appendages,  pubescent  chelae  and  an  inferior  median  anterior  spine  on 
tbe  carpus.  This  variety  has  been  collected  in  Carter  county,  Kentucky, 
and  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Lewis  McCormick,  it  is, 
by  far  the  most  abundant  species. 
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GAMBARUS  VIR1LI8  H^en. 

Cambanu  viriiis  Ha^n,  111.  Cat.  Mub.  Comp.  Zool.,  No.  Ill,  p.  63, 
1870. 
GanbanavirilhPaioB,IAein.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., X,  No.  4,  p.  96,  1^5. 


Fl<!.  12.  Ownibanu  viriCix.  1  and  2,  carapace  Crom  above  and  from  the  stile: 
3,  antennal  si'a.le;  4,  Rrst  abdominal  appendages,  male,  F.  1;  5,  same,  F.  II; 
6,  annutuB  venlralis. 

Mate,  Form  I. — Roetrura  broad,  long,  well-excavated,  and  with  raised 
convergiog  margiDs;  lateral  teeth  promiDent  aDd  acute ;  acumen  slender, 
sides  concave,  terminal  spine  sharp.  Poet-orbital  ridgee  grooved  on  outer 
face,  slighily  swollen  behind,  and  with  an  acute  spine  in  front.  Cara- 
pace cylindrical,  smooth  and  thickly  punctated  above,  granulate  on  the 
sides;  lateral  spine  well  developed,  brancbioategal  spine  small;  cervical 
groove  deep,  sinuate,  broken  on  the  Bides;  areola  of  moderate  width, 
narrowest  near  the  anterior  end,  strongly  converging  behind.  Abdomen 
broad,  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax  ;  telson  tapering ;  proximal  segment 
bispinose  on  each  side  ;  distal  segment  short ;  posterior  margin  variable, 
rounded,  straight  or  sinuate.  Antennie  shorter  than  the  body,  scale  as 
long  as  the  rostrum,  internal  border  rounded,  widest  about  the  middle; 
apical  spine  small.  Third  pair  of  m&xillipedB  hairy  on  the  inner  face. 
Chelipeds  short  and  strong ;  cbelie  broad  and  rather  flattened ;  inner 
border  of  the  hand  and  the  movable  finger  biserlately  tuberculate ;  both 
fingers  strongly  punctate  above  and  with  a  pretty  well  defined  smooth 
ridge;  Inner  mat^n  of  outer  finger  straight,  provided  with  strong 
tubercles  and  bearded ;  movable  finger  Dotched  at  the  base.  Carpus 
longer  than  wide,  not  very  deeply  furrowed  above,  with  a  strong  spine 
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on  the  inner  aurfeca  and  two  slightly  smaller  beoeath.  Meroe  witli  two 
small  apiaes  above  near  the  distal  end  and  a  double  row  of  acute  spines 
un  the  lower  border.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  ab- 
dominal appendages  very  long,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  chelipeds, 
deeply  bidd,  the  branches  slender  and  slightly  curved  backward;  the 
outer  branch  tbe  longer,  inner  branch  spatulate  at  the  tip,  which  may 
be  acute  or  blunt 

Male,  Form  II. — Similar,  but  with  smaller  and  weaker  chelfe;  first 
pair  of  abdominal  appendages  usually  articulated  at  the  base,  apex  di- 
vided for  but  a  short  distance,  branches  cylindrical,  blunt  and  nearly 
straight. 

Femal<>. — Similar.  Annulus  ventralis  large,  oval;  anterior  wall 
narrow,  broken  by  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  posterior  wall  thick,  ele- 
vated, crossed  by  a  narrow,  sinuous  longitudinal  fissure;  median  de- 
pression traDsverse,  deep. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  68;  carapace,  33;  ab- 
domen, 35;  rostrum,  8;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  21,  Breadth — 
carapace,  16  5 ;  rostrum,  6 ;  areola,  I ;  second  abdominal  segment,  14.5. 

Indiana  Localities. — Elkhart  River,  Goshen,  Elkhart  county;  Twin 
Lakes,  Lima,  Lagrange  county ;  Rome  City,  Noble  county ;  Lake 
Michigan,  Michigan  City,  Laporte  county;  Long  Lake,  Noble  county; 
Turkey  Lake,  Kosciusko  county ;  Shelby,  Lake  county. 

Thi-<  species  seems  to  be  confined,  in  its  distribution  in  Indiana,  to  the 
lakes  and  etrearas  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  Here  it  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  and  attains  a  large  size.  I  have  seen  specimens 
120  mm  in  length,  and  Professor  W.  F.  Bundy  records  a  length  of 
165  mm.  In  the  lake  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Jlinnesota  this  species 
is  said  to  be  used  extensively  as  food. 
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Cambarus  muuNiB  Hagen. 

Camharut  tmmunu  Hagen,  111.  Cat.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool ,  No.  Ill,  p.  71, 
1870. 

Cambarui  immunU  FaxOD,  Mem.  Mub  Comp.  Zool.,  X  No  4,  p.  99, 
1885. 


Male,  Form  I. — Bimtrum  broad,  loDg,  well  excavated,  decurved,  and 
with  raised  convergiog  aides,  itauallj  with  iodicatiooa  of  a  foveola  at  base; 
lateral  teeth  abaent,  acumen  triangular  with  concave  sides.  Post-orbital 
ridgee  grooved  od  their  outer  faf^es,  and  without  spines.  Carapace  smooth 
above,  densely  punctate,  granulate  on  the  sides,  lateral  spine  present 
but  very  small,  branchiostegal  sptne  very  small  or  wantiug;  cervical 
groove  slightly  sinuate,  broken  on  the  sides,  areola  narrow  in  the 
middle,  anterior  triangular  space  small,  posterior  space  very  large. 
Abdomen  wide,  longer  than  tlie  body,  pleural  angles  rounded ;  proximal 
segment  of  telson  bispinose  on  each  side,  posterior  border  of  distal  seg- 
ment eligbtly  concave.  Antennie  slender,  shorter  than  the  body,  scale 
considerably  longer  than  the  rostrum,  widest  at  the  middle,  truncate  at 
the  end,  apical  spine  smalt.  Epistoma  triangular,  notched  in  fr  mt,  and 
with  a  minute  median  tooth,  sides  convex  and  raised.  Third  masilli- 
peds  hairy  on  both  inner  and  outer  &ces.  Cheln  of  medium  size, 
variable  in  form,  usually  rather  slender;  internal  border  of  hand  and 
movable  finger  serrate,  upper  surface  of  both  fingers  with  a  smooth  rib 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  depressions,  outer  finger   usually 
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bearded  at  blue  on  inner  border,  movable  finger  usually  excised  at  base 
inside  and  provided  with  a  prominent  trnth.  Carpus  deeply  farrowed 
above,  provided  with  several  strong  opines  along  tbe  inner  and  lower 
aspects  of  the  distal  border.  Heros  with  two  weak  spines  above  and  a 
double  row  of  stronger  ones  beneath.  (Second  pair  of  legs  with  dense 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  inner  side  near  their  extremities.  Third  pair  of 
legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  reaching  to  baee  of 
second  pair  of  1^,  falciform,  twisted, and  deeply  bifid,  external  branch 
the  longer,  its  tip  slender  and  acute,  tip  of  inner  branch  flattened  and  spatu* 
late ;  on  a  level  with  tbe  base  of  the  inner  branch  there  is,  on  the  outer 
side,  a  projecting  shoulder. 

Male,  Form  IL — Chelffi  smaller  and  weaker;  First  abdominal  ap- 
pendages slender  and  less  deeply  divided,  branches  thick,  blunt  and 
less  curved.     Second  pair  of  legs  less  hairy. 

Female. — Similar  to  male,  Form  II;  annuiusventralisovoid,  wider  than 
long,  depression  lying  &r  to  one  side,  irregular  (sigmoid)  in  form,  walls 
raised  and  inflated,  posterior  wall  crossed  by  a  narrow  fissure. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  63 ;  carapace,  30 ;  abdo- 
men, 33;  rostrum,  7;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  19.5;  antennfe,  51. 
Breadth,  carapace,  16;  rostrum,  4.5;  areola,  1 ;  second  abdominal  som- 
ite, 14  5. 

Indiana  Localities:  White  River,  Fall  Creek,  Irvington,  Marion 
County;  Long  Lake,  Kendallville,  Noble  county;  Wabash  River,  Posey 
county ;  Twin  Lakes,  Marabsll  county. 

This  species  is  a  mud  lover,  being  foutid  in  great 
Dumberd  in  muddy  ponds  in  tbe  early  spring.  I 
have  always  found  them  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance in  ponds  which  become  perfectly  dry  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  but  where  tbe  crawfish 
go  during  this  time  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Doubtless  great  numbete  of  them  are 
eaten  by  birds  and  other  animals,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  perish,  yet  by  the  next  spring  they 
are  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  of  about  the  same 
size. 

From  Prof.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Terre  Haute,  I 
have  received  specimens  which  clearly  belong 
to  CambaruK  immwiia  gpinirosiris  Faxon,  which 
differs  from  the  lypical  form  in  the  following 
characters:     The  rostrum  with  small  but  acute 

" ,  „ '  ,  lateral    teeth ;     post-orbital    spines    developed ; 

Carapace  ol  Vamoarm  '       ^  ^  *       ' 

immanU fpiniroMrU.  lateral  spmes  strong  and  acute;  areola  wider 
and  slichtly  shorter  in  proportion  to  tbe  anterior  segment  of  tbe  cara- 
pace ;    abdomen  longer  in  proportion  to  carapace ;  antenuie  longer  than 
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the  body.  In  the  eecoDd-forra  malea  the  tufLs  of  hair  on  the  second 
pwr  of  legs  are  not  at  all  developed,  but  in  a  lai^e  maJe  of  Form  I  they 
are  very  coDspicuons.  The  first  abdominal  appendages  of  the  malea  of 
both  forma  and  the  annulus  ventraliB  of  the  female  are  like  those  parts 
in  the  typical  form. 
Indiana  Locality — Streams  of  Vigo  county. 


CAMBABns  BUBTicus  Girard. 

GamhariK  rtuHcta  Girard,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  VI,  p.  88, 
1852. 

Ganibana  rusticus  Hagen,  III.  Cat.  Mus.  Comp.  Zodl.,  No.  HI,  p.  71, 
1870. 

Cambana  nwftciM  Faxon,  Mem.  Mus   Comp.  Zool,,  X,  No.  4,  p.  108, 


Pig.  14.     Oambana  rvniiai*. — 1  and  2,  caispace  from  above  and  from  the  side; 
anlennal  scale;  4,  firat  abdominal  appendages  male,  F.  I ;  5,  same,  F.  II ;  6,  an- 


Male,  Form  I. — Rostrum  long,  narrow,  concave  on  sides  and  deeply 
excavated,  margins  raised,  divergent  at  the  base;  acumen  slender,  ter- 
minal spine  acute,  upturned,  brown  and  horny ;  lateral  spines  acute,  up- 
turned, brown  and  horny.  Post-orbital  ridges  short,  grooved  on  outer 
face,  Bpinea  short.  Carapaceflattenedabove,  smooth  and  punctate,  granu- 
late on  the  sides;  lateral  spine  small,  branchiostegal  spine  wanting; 
cervical  groove  deep,  sinuate,  broken  on  the  sides ;  areola  wide.  Ab- 
domen strong,  as  long  as  cephalothoraz,   pleural  angles  obtuse,  UAsoa 
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wide,  basal  segment  biBpinose  on  each  side,  distal  segment  rounded  be- 
hind. Antennie  about  as  long  as  the  body,  scale  aa  long  as  rostrum, 
widest  beyond  the  middle.  Epiatoma  triangular,  sides  convex,  apex 
blunt.  Third  pair  of  maxillipeds  hairy  on  inner  face.  Chelse  large  and 
strong,  inner  border  of  hand  and  movable  finger  tuberculate,  fingers  and 
hand  ornamented  with  lines  of  dots,  fingers  gaping  at  base,  outer  finger 
sometimes  slightly  bearded,  movable  finger  sinuate,  the  tip  incurved. 
Carpus  strong,  fiirrow  on  upper  surface  shallow,  spine  un  inner  surface 
small  but  strong,  usually  two  strong  spines  beneath.  Meros  with 
two  small  spines  above  and  two  stronger,  and  sometimes  several  smaller 
ones  beneath.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal 
appendages  long,  twisted,  deeply  split  and  with  slender  braDches;  inner 
branch  shorter  than  outer  and  not  as  slender. 

Male,  Form  £1. — Similar;  first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages  thicker, 
split  for  only  a  short  distance  and  not  slender  and  acute. 

Female. — Very  similar ;  aunulus  ventralis  oval,  bi- tuberculate  in  front, 
median  depression  deep,  posterior  wall  raised  into  a  tubercle  which  is 
divided  by  a  very  narrow  sinuous  fissure. 

Measurements  of  male.  Form  I. — Length,  67;  carapace,  34;  ab- 
domen- 33;  rostrum,  9;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  22.5.  Breadth, 
carapace,  16;  rostrum,  4.5;  areola,  2.5;  second  abdominal  segment,  16. 

Indiana  Localities. — Waterloo,  Dekalb  county;  Brookville,  Franklin 
county;  White  River,  and  Irvington,  Marion  county;  Ohio  River, 
Jefierson  county. 

This  species  has  very  much  the  same  habits  as  C.  propitiquug  and  the 
two  are  often  found  in  company.  C.  rtistieiis,  however,  is  much  less  com- 
mon.    It  may  be  instantly  recognized  by  the  concave  sides  of  the  rostrum. 


Cambarus  ruTMAHt  Faxon. 

Cambarus  putnami  Fason.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  8ci.,  XX,  p. 
131,  1884. 

Can^ntt  putnami  Faxon,  Mem.  Mus.  Corop.  Zool.,  X,  No.  4,  p. 
118,  1885. 
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Fio.  15.  Gun&arug  putnami, — 1  and  2,  carapace  from  above  and  from  the 
side;  3,  autennal  scale;  4,  first  abdominal  appeodage,  male,  F.  I;  5,  same,  F.  II; 
6,  annuluB  ventralis. 

Male,  Form  I. — Koatrum  broad,  well  excavated,  margioB  raised,  nearly 
parallel  in  froat,  diverging  behind  ;  acumen  long,  alender,  nith  concave 
rides,  and  terminated  by  an  upturned,  dark  bronn,  horny  epine ;  lateral 
Bpinee  strong,  dark  brown,  horny.  Post-orbital  ridgea  short,  grooved  on 
outer  face,  swollen  behind,  terminated  in  front  by  a  short,  acute  spine. 
Carapace  somewhat  flattened  above,  everywhere  punctate,  smooth  or 
very  lightly  granulate  on  the  sides,  lateral  spine  small,  branchiostegal 
epine  minute  or  wanting;  cervical  groove  deep,  broad,  broken  on  the 
sides;  areola  of  moderate  width,  punctate.  Abdomen  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  pleura  punctate,  angles  obtuse ;  sides  of  telson  sinuous,  proximal 
segment  bispinose  on  each  side,  distal  segment  rounded  behind.  Anten- 
nae slender,  about  as  long  as  the  body.  Epistoma  notched  in  front,  sides 
convex  and  raised.  Third  pair  of  maxillipeds  lightly  bearded  on  the 
inner  face.  Chelipeds  large  and  str«ng,  chelee  large,  external  border 
convex,  outer  finger  slender,  inner  linger  sinuate,  fingers  gaping  widely 
at  the  base,  they  and  the  hand  thickly  and  deeply  punctate  above  and 
below.  Carpus  strong,  broadly  furrowed  above,  with  a  strong  spine  on 
the  inner  feee  and  two  blunt  spines  on  the  lower  surface.  Meros  with 
two  small  spines  above,  near  the  distal  end,  and  one  or  two  large  blunt 
ones  beneath.  Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal  ap- 
pendages long  and  twisted,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of 
legs,  deeply  biGd,  the  branches  slender;  the  outer  branch  is  curved 
around  to  the  inside  and  is  the  longer,  the  inner  branch  is  curved  toward 
the  middle  line,  the  tip  is  flattened  and  somewhat  spatulate,  base  of  the 
appendage  with  a  projecUng  knob  on  the  inner  side. 
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Male,  Form  II. — Chelie  Bmaller;  first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages 
articulated  near  the  base,  bifid  only  half  ag  &r  as  in  form  I,  branches 
thicker,  base  without  a  projectiiig  angle. 

Female,— Che Ite  shorter  and  wider,  outer  finger  bearded  within  at  the 
base.  Annulus  ventralis  iBJ'ge,  anterior  wall  bi-tuberculate,  posterior 
wall  raised  and  crossed  by  a  narrow  fissure,  centra,!  depression  transverse, 
deep. 

Measurementa  of  male,  Form  I. — Len^h,  102;  carapace,  50;  ab- 
domen, 52 ;  rostrum,  13;  rostrum  to  cervical  groove,  32.  Breadth,  of 
carapace,  27;  rostrum,  6.5;  areola,  2;  second  abdominal  segment,  22. 

Indiana  Localities. — Bradford,  Harrison  countj  (?);  Brookville, 
Franklin  county. 

In  the  Indiana  State  Museum  there  are  two  very  lai^e  specimens  of 
this  crawfish  for  which  no  locality  is  given ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  are  from  our  State.  In  my  own  collection  there  is  a  small  second- 
form  male,  collected  between  Faoli,  Orange  county,  and  Wyandotte 
Cave,  which  I  refer  with  some  doubt  to  this  species. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  TREATING  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  CRAW- 
FISHES FOUND  IN  INDIANA. 


1798.     Fabriciua.     Sapp.  Eotomol.  SyHtem&t 

1844.     Tellkampf.     Mueller's  Archiv.,  p   383. 

1846.     ErichBon.     Wiegmann'e  Archiv.     Jahrg.,  XII,  86  and  375. 

1854.     Charlea  Gir«rd.     Proc.  Phil.  Acad.,  VI,  p.  87.     "A  RevisioD 

of  the  North   American  Astaci,   with    Observations    on   their 

Habits  and  Geographical  Distribulion." 
1870.     Herman  A.  Hagen.     "A  Monograph  of  the  North  American 

ABtacidffl."     111.  Cat.  Mua.  Comp.  Zo^l.,  No.  III. 

1872.  E.  D.  Cope.  "Report  on  the  Wyandotte  Cave  and  Its  Fauna," 
pp.  157-182,  3d  and  4rh  Ann.  Rept.  Geolog.  Survey  Ind. 

1873.  A.  S.  Packard  "On  the  Cave  Fauna  of  Indiana,"  5th  Ann.  Rept. 
Peabody  Acad.  Sc!.,  Balem,  pp.  93-97. 

1874.  8.  I.  Smith.  "Crustacea  of  the  Freah  Waters  of  the  U.  S.," 
U.  S.  Fish  Comra.  Rept,  1872-1873 

1876.  S.  A.  Forbes.  List  of  lllinoia  Crustacea,  etc..  Bull.  111.  Mua. 
Nat.  Hist ,  No.  1,  pp.  3-25. 

1877.  W.  F.  Bundy.  "The  Cambari  of  Northern  Indiana."  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pbila  ,  1877,  pp.  171-174. 

1885.  Walter  Faxon.  A  Revision  of  the  Astacidse.  Mem.  Mus. 
Comp.  Zoiil.,  Vol.  X,  Np.  4. 

1890.  Walter  Faxon.  "Notes  on  North  American  Crayfishes. "  Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  Xtl,  pp.  619-634. 

1891.  W.  P.  Hay.  "  The  Crustacea  of  Indiana."  Proc.  Ind.  Acad. 
Sci.,  1891,  pp.  147-150. 

1893.  W.  P.  Hay.  "  Observations  on  the  Blind  Crayfishes  of  Indiana, 
with  a  Description  of  a  New  Sub-species ;  Ckimbarvs  peHumdia 
tettii."    Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  288-286. 
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